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At the foot of the page the ** hybnd” is mentioned as one of the three 
vaneties of tea grown m Assam and Cacbar Some of the Assam plan- 
ton are beginning to doubt whether this vanety ought to bo regard- 
ed as a hybrid after all The Abors and Mishurees of the Mishuree 
Moantazns are known to be tea-dnnkers , but when some of them visited 
the pUons the other day, and were shown a China plant, they did not 
know it When the Assam, Or mdigenous, plant was pomted out, they 
md that the tea of their hills was not like that either But the mo- 
ment one of the men got sight of a hybrid, he shouted, and by means of 
Bondry signifioant geStures, mtunated ^t that was their plant I We 
should not wonder therefore, if it were ultimately proved that what we oall 
the hybnd, u only another vanety of the indigenous plant 
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Abt I —1 India Tracts By John ZBFHANim 
Esq^F B S^udFBiENDS 1774 
2 Un'puhlx^hed Family Paper*, MSS 

The comparative tranquillity of Bengal under tlie British 
Buie during the few years following Lord Clive’s retirement 
t# England, has served to disrobe the period of any very deep 
interest whereby it would have remamed famihar to the Anglo- 
Indian reader 

Lord Clive’s administration had terminated with his sup- 
pression of the conspiracy which he found ready to break out 
among his European officers Double batta wmch had made 
a captain’s pay amount to little less than one thousand pounds 
per annum was to be abolished, and the unwilling sufferers, 
lorgetful of their allegiance, resolved to resist the measure 
Frequent consultations were held amongst the officers, and a 
voluminous correspondence ^tablished betwten the three bri- 
gades into which the whole army had been divided, and the 
usual vows of unanimity and mutual confidence made, and 
sworn to And if any individual member of their secret com- 
pact should chance to betray himself, or be betrayed, and whom 
the inevitable court martial would rigorously condemn, his co- 
conspirators were to preserve his life^y foree Nor was tbs 
alL Each officer entered into a bond te resign his commission 
under a penalty of five hundred pounds, and to prevent the move- 
ment wearing a forlorn aspect, the sum of eighteen thousand 
pounds was subscribed for the utifortunates who should not bo 
re&tored, each officer contnbutiag according to his respective 
rank • 

But the measures Lord Chve resort^ to were potent enough 
to quell the impending disturbances without much remon- 
strance and Without any bloodshed. Se^ral of the ringleaders 
were subjected to the anticipated court mlrtial, and as a na- 
tural consequence dismissed the service Amongst them was 
General Fletcher, but bs dismissal appears to have been a 
mere farce, for in a short time afterwards be rank was restored^ 
bBrCEMBLUt, leS3 
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ju^ ]u8.Bii9i6roq9 inflnestud fnends at home, and hia “politusal 
obtained for hun the command of the fcacei in the 
FreSieQov of Madras. 

Snoceeaing this last public act of Lord Clive’s came the 
pj^remptoiy orders from the Court of Durectois that the Trading 
Ccmtpwy which Clive had orffanusad for themonopoly of adt, be- 
tel nut, and tobaceo, ahoold be duaoltedL These ordera were but 
the repetitionB of former ones which the Governor had received 
with silence and disregard, much to the annoyance of the Direo> 
tors , but Clive was intent upon his scheme of reform, the pro* 
bibition of presents, and the better remuneration of the civil 
servants, and he looked to the trade monopoly to affect it He 
was overruled however, and on the 20th of January 1767 the 
curtun fell which had been held up for so many years while 
the Shropshire school boy worked out his^ ambitious purpose 
throuffh countleas oppositions, but neglecting no opportunity 
until ne realized the golden dreams of liia youth, and found 
them like the fabled sbiMOw in the stream. 

He was succeeded by whom ? It is because we have been as- 
tonished at the Ignorance displayed of this period that we write 
this article. There is a void rangins from the date of Clive’s 
rengnation on January 20th 1767 to April 1772 when Warren 
BaatinM became Goveig^or General, which the majority of 
Anglo-Indian residents and readers do not account for The 
fCcfuncal on the first mentioned date consisted of Messrs H 
Verelst, Cartier, Becher, and A Campbell, and Mr Harry 
Verelst was elect^ Lord Clive’s successor 

This gentleman was a grandson of himon Verelst the emi- 
nent Flower painter, many of whose works are still to be seen 
at Hampton Court.* 

And as the artist from % long and successful life amassed a 
considerable fortune, ha was enabled to place his sons m posi- 
tion whidi suited lus Lngolarly inordinate ambition Harry 

* Simon wu a man of considerable cocentncity, great indepondenoe of 
spirit and an unbounded pnde of his art One day the Duke of Marl> 
l^vigh paid a nmt to the artisl^s studio, for Simon was as fiuntms m hu 
fiowen as his brother foreigner Vandyke was m his portraits. The Duke 
was ezceadmgly offended to fiiA the utist receive him on apparent terms 
of equality, and remain with his head covered by his scuU cap, so after 
one or two ogmffoaot gladOc^ which had no effect, the illustrious soldier 
who had won Blenheim and Woodstock, the one from the Franco-Bavan- 
aas, the other firom his^gratefol Queen Anne — broke out m a burst of 
paanon, demanding jbtHp the artist immediate amends — “ who are you that 
you stand in the presence of a Duke anoovered T 

The artist removed the ofEending cap, and, lifting his eyes heavenward, 

“ The King makes the Duke, but God makes the painter 
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Verdstj die future Guvenitur of Bimgid, ihlMnted to n 
tOnt the «£iibiti(ra$ eOtttmiente of hu Artherj but (fliote ludui Wj 
preference to his native land as the are^a Ju u^Xch he vr'oiild^ 
exercise his talents and ffifts, and at a compafativeiy eaz^ ana 
set sail for Calcutta. ' ^ r ^ 


Upon his atn^ he |)^d die jealousy of 
East India Cbibpai^' swolleit sUdi an uu^Urtiilble staid' 
that they had already made preparations for war with "fKb fing*' 
hsh and chosen the gallant Admnral Laboordonnais as their cM* 
mander 

There was nothing in the external state of things to endone 
the bright and sangmne expectations of young Yerelst, and hd 
thon^t senonsly of abandoning the country wfaioh he bad so 
hastJy adopted, but with a true British character the failure of 
his own countrymen«only served as an inducement for Im to ad- 
here unswervingly to the post to which the Company appmnt* 

ed him She charms of the appointment itself were and but 
for his pnvate property he would have been unable to live even 
respectably The time had not come when Clive Conld or did, 
from the profits of the monopolized salt trade^— draw as his 
Cofonefs jrortion £T,QOO per annum, and when tie members of 
Council, [Field officers, chiefs of Factories and Chaplains, &c., 
obtained proportionately exorbitant aidoants. The Paotolian 
days of reform were m me womb of the future. 

It was impossible for young Yerelst to foretell issue of tiie 
French demonstration, for, in the moment o^greatest need the 
English Squadron lost its co&mander Captain Barney and One 
of the few cowards England has ever prrauced was appmnted 
in his place Captain Peyton after sevem mexfdioable manmU- 
vres m the Southern S^ beat a shameful retreat to the Bay 
of Bengal, abandoning Madras which was then ia % state of 
lamenti^ie exposure and helplessness,# the result of which 
was that Labonrdonnais, whose braver^T as mfttked as Pey- 
ton’s cowardice, made immediate preparations for an attack 
upon that Settlement. The paltry garrison did its best but in 
a few di^s the French Flag was waving in the Presidency. 
Then came a strong reinforoeEiient, and Li^urdonjuus who had 
tasted victory thirsted for more. He put to sea with Ihe 
determination of dnvmg the E^lisb out of India. Jifjfiktmt 
Deus et dtistpantur, as Queen Ehzaftth mottoed her medjdSL 
The French Admiral’s Squadron met with oonflict i ffg el^i uen tft 
similar to those which tore the mvinoiblif ^p^ul^^a m direds 
the lonely Orkney 

It occurred to Verelst’smmd at thispinoture that theksdititry 
sphere was the one most likely to produce for hiui the teiults 


A2 
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Mlob he yeeraed for eo unoeaBin^y Hia med aesamed no 
IkHwible Ibmi) power end weidth which bed tickled the ears of 
^ G^Uemen in England abed" 

were the sum end eubstanoe of nis hopes, but whether to reach 
Ae Council and there stop contentedl or to advance still fur- 
ther even into the good favors of the Great Mogul and become a 
&6t Omrah, with an immense tide but not worth sixpence/^ as 
Lord Chve termedit, was not resolved upon by the young aspirant 
He had not shuffled off the love of romance which so seldom 
does any thing more than retard or wholly impede strong efforts, 
and the wonderful gallantry of Labourdomais* bem^ noised 
abouty only serv^ to increase his desire for distinguishment 
Every Enghshman spoke well of the French Admiral, and to 
brave auoh a foe was, in Yer elates mind, an incentive to battle 

Never^eless he still adhered to his post, looking with amaze- 
ment upon the unaccountable failures and lluuders of his coun- 
^men. 

The overthrow of the French armament seemed to be a 
seasonable opportunity for the English retracing their steps, and 
if not regaining Madras, at least regaining their character, but 
it was not BO, the strong reinforcement which arrived from 
England under the command of Admiral Boacawen, achieved 
no purpose, and the officer who had distinguished himself at 
Porto Bello and Carthagena, at Cape Fimsterre and North 
Amenca (agamst the French) who reduced Louisbourg and 
Cape Breton, who pursued the Toulon Fleet under De la Clue 
through the Straits of Gibraltar, and seized it in Lagos Bay, 
who received the thanks of Parliament and a grant of £3,000 
a year — was opposed and repulsed at Pondicherry after a heavy 
loss of stores and men The besiegers had cut dieir trenches 
out of reach of the enemy’s Ime, and consequently the presence 
of Admiral Boscawen .on the coast was utterly useless, and the 
ultimate end of the unfii;imate expedition was, that several ships 
and about twelve fau&dred seamen penshed in a storm on the 
coast of Coromandel 

It was no easy task for a young man of an ardent tempera- 
ment to read the signs of those tunes The English had cast 
off their acknowledgment ^f the parole under which Labour- 
donnais had placed them at Madras, on the plea tha^ the ezas- 
peratmg conduct of Dupleix — Governor in the Indian Presidency 

warranted their dmng so. Labourdonnais, disgusted at hie 

* Hus admirable &ldier being afterwards made a prisoner by the Eng- 
fish was liberated merely on his parole, but he aftemards becwne an in- 
mate of the fiastile and fell a prey to the mental and physical diseases 
iduch he there contracted 
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oountrym^a’s conduct^ looked on tiiffileiioe» wble^Te, ihm«t 
Medras^ made hu escape m ^ dtigmie of a Jklassoliiian^aMA 
to the futare sorrow of the Nabob 'of Ax^ and the subtle 
Dupleiz ^e fugitive took refuge, witi&' omrs^at Fm SC. 
David, a few miles south of Pondicherry eoxammcrng his 
tary hfe which was to becom^ so conspicuous-^ anandgn 
in a small force commanded by Major Lawrence, soid^at once 
became famous for the soldier-like qualities which distuiguiahed 
him through life. A fnend of his in the civil service, of tike 
name of Hahburton, who ** had devoted himself to making ^ood 
« soldiers of the disorderly band of peons who were in Fort St. 

* George* when it was taken by the Frendi, and became a lieute-* 

* nant for the object, was murdered on parade a sepoy, and 
'the murderer was instantly cut to pieces by ^ comrades,’* 
Clive seems to have been deeply affected by the event, for he 
declared m after years that his success in securing the fidelity 
of the sepoys was owing to his care to entwine his laurels 
round the opinions and prejudices of the natives ” 

After Pondicherry came the peace of Aix la Chapelle, and 
although it had succeeded in quelling the war which had been 
camea on between Louis Quatorze and Philip IV and set- 
tling the vexatious argument of ju^ devolutxonu with the gentle- 
men of Brabant and Namur the first tune, nor failed in Verelst’s 
ffiiy m terminating the Austrian war of succession, or gaming 
the pragmatic sanction for the Hanoverian succession at home, 
it did little service in India, not even enoi^gh to quench the 
spint of belligerence * 

Followmg in quick succession came the Tanjore difiiculties 
The illegitimate Fertaup Sing had usurped the throne of bahu- 
jee, and, what is unusual in 8uo|i cases, maintamed his power 
tranquilly for several years until the smouldermg ashes in the 
heart of the dethroned monarch leapt |once more into a fiame, 
and he came forward again with a claim to hia kmgdom, and 

* The Fort St Gleorge was a mere enclosure within a thm wall, mikm 
four bastions and four batteries for defence, and contauung about fifty 
bouses, with the warehouses and two churches. The other divisions of 
the town were almost undefended. There were only 300 Europeans, of 
whom two-thirds were the gamaon, and^e remaming 100 as yet by no 
means warlike The place was bombarded , and dunog that time the bo- 
ueged made offers of ransom , but Labotsdomuas wanted to i^ow fiU In- 
dia the speotable of Frenoh colours fiymg fbom the richest of the 
settlements , and he propoeed to be satisfied wit|^ a moderate ransom, and 
to restore the settlement to the English, if they wsnld yield up the place 

a time. He was received mto w town i^out the loss of a Toanr 
Only four or five were killed on thfi J^ghah side, and two or three houses 
destroyed — Hamee Martmecm 
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« hoodred BuropeaDs «j|d fliH^ tmoB thhi Auai(^ of sepoyt 
lielp him m liu d^igoa. If a fulore wi be comj^te, tbe&i 
Witt fpr C»pUan Cope who went wit|x Sehi^ee was looii^ 
upon itt diBgracedf and n aecond expedition was organised to 
letneve his repaUtKMi^ That was the year 1749 . — a great year 
for India and for Yendst Be was to meet a yonng mao Whose 
posiUon hitherto had not been equal to bis own, but whose 
lature was destuu^ te he mooh brighter ^ Ensign Clive emerged 
i&om Us duels w&th gamblers and resMnaibiiity in brawls, to 
take his X^ieutsuanoy and go out with Major Lawrence’s expe- 
ditimi» aU?eit he had been one of Cope’s unsuccessful party 
The issue of the second attack was more in unison with the na* 
tion who made it, and young Clive begged for and won the 
honor of leading ^e forlorn hope. He was nearly swept away 
by a Ca^ahy as he advanced to the bottom of the breach, 

and thirty ont of the thirty-four Europeans who accompanied 
him, felL But one of that four, m soldier’s clothes and with a 
disguised name, second only to his brave companion who led 
the small band, inciting on the sepoys who were bold that day, 
and dieered by the sight of Lawrence’s whole European battap- 
bon following quickly up in the rear, unconsoious ot the peril- 
ous position in which the platoon soon afterwards found itself— 
was Harry Yerelst, who in the fervour of his quenchless ho|% 
iiw distinction E»1 thrown off the character of Civiban and be- 
come a fearless aqd valuable Volunteer in the Corps of which the 
boy Cbve was one. ♦ 

flushed with half realized desires, young Yerelst saw through 
the smoke, and dm, and carnage of the marshy slopes of Tan- 
jore, a road, ro^al too it seeti^, to the undefined heights of his 
strange aspirations. He detected in his fellow soldier Clive, 
{uromises of conspicnoua services, nor were his suspicions shaken 
when he saw Major Lawrence ask advice and oounsel— and what 
IS mof e^take it, fromHhe future hero of Flaesey 
^ Harry Yerelst was however compelled to return to his old 
duties uid resign the sword for the pen. It no doubt was a 
struggle at first, but m working out the great scheme which was 
nearest his heart, he leamato think no sacrifice of personal gra- 
taficatiOQ a trial or an error ' He was thus a silent looker on 
upon the afiairs of thw Carnatic, unable to do otherwise than 
admire the distinguished bravery and acuteness of the French 
Military taid Civil oraUionties. Dapleix was a wonder and 
a study for him ,*1) Auteuil was the same The former ha& 
given both a Nizam to the Deccan, and a Nabob to iker 
* Carnatic, and be lost no time in extracting from the cir- 
•cumstances glory to France, — and to himself and his brother 
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ettormooa ptofit Tlie ww Ksuite mad Nab^patA 
'hltti a vi^ at Pondtoharry^ irb^ ha aatefriamad ta4di 

* with more than onentid pomp and waa ^moiWod hf them 

* as thmr benefactor He waa dedarod ^Vemor^ under the 

< Souhbadar> of di India from the Knafana to Cepe ComoraiL 

* Authority waa given to Inm abote that of Chus^ Sddh^ and 

* he waa appointed to the high honor of bmng Oirauaider of 

* seven thousand horse. The tmly Mmt henceforth pemutted m 

* the Camatio waa to be at Pondicherry Of the treasuvoa whkil 

< the Yiceroys of the Deccan had accumulated, a lai^ portion waa 

* transferred to ther coffers of Fiance , and Dnpleix received, as 

* his own share, two hundred thousand pounds m corned money, 

* besides jewels and robes of silk and tissue of inestimable value. 
^ In fact there seemed to be no limit to hia guns. He was the 

* absolute rcder of thi^ milbona of people. No favors could be 
' procured from the Government except at hia request , noaocesa 
' could be obtained, by petition or otherwise, to the Sixain un* 
MesS^ through his intercession ” 

Could all this boreal, — was a question Yerelst repeatedly ask- 
ed himself as he read the stones over, in his dwdcy room in 
Wnters’ Buildings Dupleix was surely of pretumatoru stature^ 
and the exploits of Charlemagne were nothing to the victories 
with which Verelst’s too heated brain was bedazzled * 

In the midst of all this, Clive became a Captain and in the 
importance which now began to hedge him in, m its small divi- 
nity, he persuixded the Presidency to do certain .acts wfaudi pleas- 
ed the young soldier’s fancy He asked for Arcot the capital of 
Chunda Sahib, and straightway came Europeans and sepoya, and 
five Field pieces. That day at Aroot was perhaps the dreanest 
one upon which a battle was ever fought Bat, the mvistble ai^l- 
lery of the heavens, the incessant blue streaks of deadly fluid 
shooting athwart the sky, the deluge oLram, the darkncm, the 
awful gathering of several hundreds of hwman betags met under 
the clouded canopy of nature, mtent oif mortal conflict, were 

* When Chve marched back with his victonoua army towards Fort SL 
Bavid, he pawed a Town which Dupleix m the pnde of his first suooeosashafl 
founds and called after his own name It^was built round about a monu- 
mental oolunm, the four fronts of which were designed to sustain tableto 
on which in four different languages, the exploits of the founder of the 
French empire in the Fast were tobemwnbed. Clive justfy^re- 
garding this as much more than a dirolay of mere pemonal vam^, woaed 
both town and column to be levelled with the He knew too wet^ 

the* Buaoeptibla nature of the Indian temperament to peroehe that 

sudi a memorial was as likely to bmd the native winoesto mndh inter- 
ests as victory itself , and he resolved that they khsuld never have it mtheSr 
power to say that an 3Sngliih General and his army saw, yetfwssed stfay un- 
touohei”— 0 / diw. 
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tamed by Clive to hia own aoooant gad benefity end the Bnttah 
standard soon floated above the citadel Clive’s force was then, 
about two hundred and fifty men, and no sooner had he taken 
the Town than the enemy» reassured by freah reinforoement^^ralli* 
ed their strength^ and returned with seven thousand troops offi- 
cered to some extent by Frenchmen, and endeavoured to regain 
the place The siege, which lasted fifty days, is not excelled in 
BntM bravery by any other on record The enemy retired, 
followed by Clive who then received reinforcements, and during 
the pursuit the E^lish recovered Conjeveram which had been 
garrisoned by the Irench 

As our thoughts and actions are invanably shaped by the in- 
dividuals around us, and impregnated with the same atmosphere, 
BO the moulding which Verelst was receiving was as promising as 
even he could have wished lu hia own most^sanguine moods* 

The limits and purposes of this Article forbid us touching even 
Upon the most important events of the next few years. The 
unparalleled extravagances of Dupleix aroused at last the inter- 
ference of hiB own countrymen, and the great fiood of sunshine 
in which he iiad walked for years, while it played around hie 
brow like a halo, faded away as quickly as it had burst into exis* 
tence, and Dupleix followed his monumental Town into oblivion 

During this period Verelst became intimately acquainted with 
Mr Holwell* a Company’s servant who held a high appomtment 
and who before long was to enter the Council He and verelst saw 
with mutual fears and suspicions the unwise election of Aliverdi's 
grand-nephew to succeed his Uifcle as Viceroy, under the title 
of Suraj ud-Dowlah. Though very young the grand nephew had 
already abandoned himseii to all the vices ot his time, and his 
unfitness to rule Bengal was only equalled by hts ungovern- 
able hatred of the English He commenced his tyrannous 
reign by depriving his relatives of all the wealth which they had 
ama8»ed durmg his Uneie’s administration, and drove the latter’s 
finance minister to Catcutta. Under the pretext of indignation at 
the English refusing to send the fugitive back, Suray-ud-Dowlah 
resolved to march against the Town. There was every induce- 
ment for a man oi his irresistible avance to take this step, ffir 


♦ John Zephamah Holwell was born at Dubbn in 1711 He was educated 
for the medical profession* He dected however a different line of life, and 
came out to India m 1732 as a clerk in the service of the Kast India Com- 
pany Mr Holwell yai^ot a person of bnlhant genius or fine accomplish 
xnents, but he was a Vduable public officer and was greatly esteemed by 
all who knew him well, either m public or private hfe, and by all who 
knew how to appreciate a mosculme and generous nature — Major J> L 
lUchardton^ 
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fabuloti8 rumours of wealth m Calcutta contmually reached his 
ears 

His demands were preposterous, and natiTrallj being refused, 
he prepared an attack, and put it into execution His ta«dc 
was more difficult than he had imagined and he was twice repuls- 
ed with great slaughter But the Fort did not contain powder 
enough for three days and the third attack was successful 

Boger Drake the younger, then Governor, in a moment of 
deep self scrutiny discovered that he was a Quaker and must 
take no part in the unjust horrors of war , actiug up to the 
tenets of his peaceful persuasion, he beat a hasty retreat with 
the ladies,-^ who had taken refuge in the Fort, — and took posses- 
sion of one of the ships It was the metallic maxim of every 
man for himself,” and Roger Drake was delirious with alarm 
One hundred and fovty-six persons were left behmd, so precipitate 
was his retreat, and their expectations of mercy or even hu- 
mane treatment were very small Three days previous to 
Mr Drake’s discovery, Mr Hoi well had sent for bis friend 
Yerelat, and advised him to remain at the Fort He took the ad- 
vice, and on the afternoon of tlm 20th June 1756 the two fnenda 
found themselves, with the others of the captives, on a melan- 
choly march to the Black Hole 

It was not a Hole nor was it black Many a Bishop’^ son 
has slept away a night’s loss of liberty in a drearier apart- 
ment The only objection to it was that it could not hold a 
hundred and forty-six people without a disastrous loss of life 
It was not probable that Mr Verelst who passed the night 
there would ever torget the likeness of his prison bouse, and 
he described it to his relatives as an ordinary “ round-house” 
twenty feet in diameter with several small openings for ven- 
tilation. But had it been roofless the results would in all pro- 
bability have been tho same The v^tims were crushed in at 
the point of the bayonet When nignt^fell, as well it might 
upon that scene o( misery, the dense heat and poisonous effluvia 
drove many of the prisoners mad, and they died screaming 
with agony, and tor veiy want of space, the corpses could 
not sink to the ground * There was little hope for the mercy 

* In Major D L Richardson’s admirabld httle work published by him 
on the morning of the first centennial commemoration of the “ Black HoW* 
calamities, and eulogised by Macaulay, he says. — The pestilential steam 
and stench from both the dead and the bvit^, Rhoame now so overpower* 
mg that when Mr Holwell turned his face for an mitant from wmdow 
he felt hiB only chance of life was in maintaiung hia post there Bat 
bis position, though mudi envied by some of his fellow sufferers, was ai< 
tended with extreme disoomfort. For several hours he sustained the 

SsPTXMBKB, 1860 B 
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which the survivors b^^ed frantically for, as the only hving 
heings near them were the guard who had placed them in 
confinement When the morning dawned upon that ^okly crew, 
one hundred and twenty-three had travelled beyond the bar 
which separates life and aeath 

Judging from what we know of sooh extreme cases of Buffer- 
ing, we would scarcely expect a very impartial statement 
from any of the survivors of the Black Hole” calamities, but 
Mr Verelst, of whose character m this as m other estimable 
respects many men are yet to speak, always gave it as his 
opinion that Suraj-ud^Bowlah was comparatu ely innocent of this 
atrocious massacre “ His orders were, secure them for the 
^ night, and further directions could not be expected The hor- 
^ rors of that imprisonment must be laid at the feet of his officers.” 

But we read that the “ tyrant’s behaviour to tho few survi- 

* Tors when brought before him next day showed that he cared 

* as little for the past as he experienced anxiety about the fu- 
^ tore They were cast into more airy prisons, and fed upon 

gram and water This done, he wrote a pompous letter to 

* his Dommal sovereign at Delhi, in winch he boasted of having 

extiqiated the English out of Bengal , and, leaMng a garrison 

* m Fort William with strict ordus that no European should be 
■* permitted to settle in the neighbourhood, he gave up the town 

* of Calcutta to plunder and inarched back with the bulk of 
^ his forces to hia own capital 

c 

€ 

'weight of a heavy man who fixed his knees on his back Another man 
had seated himself on his shoulder He could not i'eli6\e himself entirely 
<»f either of his burdens, though ho fiequently dislodged the man on his 
shoulder by a sudden movement, and by driFing hie knuckles into bis 
jfibe. The man on his back was immoveable, like that temble incubus, 
the old man of the sea, on the back ctf biubad the bailor **♦##*** 
Mr Hoi well kept his m^th moist by sucking the i>erspiration from 
his shirt sleeves, and caugm at the large drops that now fell from his head 
and face like heavy ram^ Mr Lusbiu^n, one of the few sui^vivors, — pro- 
bably then without a shirt of his oviu — bemg one of those who had stripped 
themselves, said he owed his own life to Ins having robbed Mr HoIwoU 
of a portion -of his perspiration By eleven o'clock about a third of the 
pnsouers had been i^eved by death Many of the remainder became 
ddinous. It was like a scene la BedlauL They cursed both Ood and Tv>f Ln ^ 
with blind presumption they called upon their Maker to behold the suffer- 
lugs that he had put theo^to, and vehemently demanded mutant death, as 
if It were an unqueatiou&le n^t which was tyranmcally and unjustly 
held from them. They did their utmost by vehement abuse to provoke 
the guards outside to ^t an end to their agonies, by finug through the 
bars. But these bru^ wretches held up torches to the windows andlangh- 
ed with inhuman memment at their maniacal exdamatious and contor- 
tions,” 


* Glcjg’s Life of Clive 
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An argument certainly somtwhat strained has been urged by 
Mr M1U9 he says, ** some search was made for a convenient 

* apartment^ bnt none was found , upon which* mromiation was 

* Stained of a $lace which the English themselves had employed 

* as a prison, and into this, without further enquiry* they jrere 
' impelled It unhappily was a small ilhaircd and unwhole- 

* some dungeon called the “ black hole,” and the English had 

* their own practice to thank, for suggesting it to the officers of 
' the Subadar as a £t place of confiuement ” 

The innocent Mr Mill seems to have been oblivious to the laws 
of space, and to the fact that room for twenty, is scarcely suffi- 
cient for seven times that number m an Indian June with tlie ther- 
mon^pter m the coolest rooms at 85 ^^ to 9 (f Leaving Calcutta 
in the hands of th^ natives we turn to Clive, and find him, as 
our readers know, ^organizing m unison with Admiral Watson 
a strong force intended for the recovery of the town, Clive and 
Watson being then at Madras, where Mr Pigot the Governor 
gave them every assistance 

The expedition which they conjointly prepared sailed iVom 
Madras on the 16 th of October, and on tlie 2nd of January 1757 
after considerable delay and manoeuvring which we need not 
enter more fully into, Calcutta became once more a British 
Settlement But another strife, worse than any but for a timely 
check, arose in the English force Admiral Watson was “ His 
Majesty’s” servant. Clue belonged merely to the Company 
It was a distinction m which the Admiral recognized ad iffereoce, 
and he lost no opportunity ft) exalt bis pwn superiority over 
his heroic rivaL Clive saw and severely felt this Between 
friends,” he observes in a letter to Mr Pigot,* " I cannot 

* help regretting that ever I undertook this expedition The 

* mortifications I have received fiom Mr Watson and the gentle- 

* men of the Squadron, in point o^ prerogative, are such, that 

* nothing but the good of the serv ce cwld induce me to submit 

* to them The morning the enemy qmtted Calcutta, a party 

* .of our sepoys entered the tort at the same time with a detach- 

* ment from the ships and weie ignomiiuously thrust out , upon 

* coming near the fort myself, I was informed that there were 

* orders that none of the Company’s officers or troops should 

* have entrance This, I own, enraged me to such a degree, 

* that I was resolved to enter if possible, which I did, though 

* not, as mahcioualy reported, by forcing the sentries , for 
‘ they suffered us to pass very patiently upon being informed 

* who 1 was At my entrance, Captain* C ooto presented me 

* with a commission from Admiral Watson, appointing him 

♦ Su John Maloolm 
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* Gt)vernor of Fort William, which I knew not b 8]^llable of 
A'Uefore , and it seems this dirty, under-hand contriyanoe was 

* carried on in the most secret mftnner, under a pretence that 

* I intended the same thing, which I declare, niver entered my 

* thoughts. This affair was compromised by the Admiral con- 

* sen ting that I should be Governor, and that the Company’s 
' troops should remain in the fort The next day the Admiral 

* delivered up the fort to the Company’s representatives in the 

* King’s name ” 

By 17^7, Mr Verelst had worked out one section of his am- 
bitious project, and we find him become an important servant 
to Government, trusted and talked about, characterized by 
Clive as a gentleman upright, amiable, and intelligent, and one 
who had done the Company good service once more with his 
eword — for he alternated when he could^ between the desk 
and battle field and unsheathed his sword at the capture of 
Hooghly, and Chandernagore * It was Clive’s opinion then 
that the latter victory was ot more consequence to the Company 
thair the taking of Pondicherry, it was considered a “ magni- 
‘ ficent and rich colony , the garrison consisted of more than five 

* hundred Europeans and seven hundred blacks all carrying 

* arms, three hundred and sixty were prisoners, and nearly one 

* hundred had been suffered to give their parole ” 

All these incidents were the component parts of the great 
mosaic known as Clive’s handiwork The fact of his remaming 
at Chandernagore ,with his troops, led to the battle of Plassey, 
and Plassey to the ^ignominious* death of the foolish tyrant 
Suraj-ua-Dowlah It has taken one hundred years to obliterate 
the stain which sullied the glory of that Victory For a Colonel 
to interpolate a duplicate deed was something so foreign to the 
British notions of right, that even the fact of his three thousand 
men pitched on the bank of the river to meet next morning 
sixty-eight thousand of 9 foe, was not potent enough to obscure 
It Clive’s deeds m the field received a soldier’s best incen- 
tive and reward, the acclamations of his countrymen They 
did not wonder that for the first time in his life Colonel 

* Lord Chve had paid Verelst ifhe highest compliments Remember me 
to him in the kinde^ manner” he says in a letter to Mr Sykes, — “ tellhira 
the Company and myself haWb no other deiiondeuce but upon the justness of 
his and your principles." Mr Verelst was then suporvisoi of Burdwau 
and Midnapore, and in ev^ry circumstance of emeigericy Clive repost his 
confidence in him andc^lied upon the help ho received from him Ho 
chose him m the negociabons at Patna, and when Mr Sumner, acting for 
dive during the lattePs absence from Calcutta, appeared to be working 
imprudently, Clive commissioned Mr Verelst to hasten down from Bur- 
dwau and remonstrate with him on the weakness of his conduct. 
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Clive should call a council of war, and meditate retreat , nor 
did they fail to honor him when he banished his despair on 
night at the nver’s side, when his spirits grew hi^h, so high as 
to win the victory which inaugurated the English policy in 
Hmdostan , but they did oondema him for the ignoble act 
which drove the greedy Omicliund into a state-'of iatal idiocy 
More than that Hjirry Verelat was at Plassey, we do not know, 
but we dnd that he was as ignorant of Omichund’s treatment 
as the fleet camel which bore the defeated boubahdar from llie 
field 

We have hastily passed through those years to which Mr Verelst 
owed all bis experience, ^nd upon which any future successes 
were based, and must stride rapidly on to the year 1767, without 
even a notice of 1763, which saw the ambitious Harry Verelst 
u member of Council It was a case of self help , he had no 
tangibly influence m high places His only grand fnend, 
Clive, was an Omrah with a splendid jaghire of £30,000 
per annum, but he w as too much engrossed in the matters of his 
increasing empire to take much heed of the straggler whose 
grandfather had stood uncovered in the Hoyal presence , all he 
could aflford to do was to take note of Verelst’s worth and turn it 
to account at a future day We doubt if the Hero of Assaye 
e\cr monopolized the adulation of Butain as much as the Hero 
of Plassey We aie told that “ liis name was in everybody’s 
‘ mouth at Court and everywhere else , and the most forward 
‘ to load him with praise seems to have been Qeorge the Second 

* himself In the year 1758 idien disaster attended all the mill- 
‘ tary operations of England by land and sea, and the Duke of 
‘ Cumberland was forced, by public opinion, to retire from the 

* ofiice of Commander-in Chief, Eord Ligonier, who succeeded 
‘ him, took occasion one day to ask the King’s permission for the 

* young Lord Dunmore to serve as a volijnteer in the army of the 
‘ King of Prussia. Leave was refused, uf)on which the Comman- 
' der-in- Chief went on to say, “ may h^ not join the Duke of 
< Brunswick then?” “ pshaw” replied the King what can he get 
‘ by attending the Duke of Brunswick If he desire to learn the 

* art of war, let him go to Clive ” But higher renown befel him 
than this, when the illustrious Pitt «poke of him as a heaven- 
' born General, — as the only offacer who by land or sea had suBtain- 

* ed the reputation of the country and added to its glory ” Then 
the young “ writer” received his Irish peerage, and was chafed 
by Its not being an English one, and he he^tated in accepting 
his Queen’s offer when she proposed to stanfl Godmother for one 
of his children He had gone to England to be lionized, and 
lionized he was Croesus was a mendicant to him Fretful in hie 
obscure boyhood, he was oveibearing at thirty-four, and exorbitant 
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for the worship of the world Homsj^e was not pud to him so 
"^^H^ilkily as he could have wished , it did not pour in as his lakhs 
had done, he saw around him jealousy and envy , even the Com- 
pan^’a Directors stood ominously aloof from him He cast them 
all mto chancery because they coveted^is nch jaghire, and then 
in the face of that outrage demanded the tnmtanan appointment 
of Commander-m Chief, ^rresident, and Governor of Bengal The 
length, and breadth, and height of that Shropshire boy’s ambition 
cannot be measured His fights in the fairs of Market Drayton 
were all small Plasseys He who had bestridden the dragon 
gurgoil of the church steeple, two hundred feet above bis terrifi- 
ed spectators, simply to procure a certain smooth stone, mun tam- 
ed the allegory inviolate He was on the gurgoil through his 
whole life Can we marvel that he taxed the timid shopkeepers 
of Drayton in small pence and tnfiing articles, m compensation 
to himself and the little band he led for alistunmg froi% break- 
ing their if^indows ? Was he not breaking larger windows all hie 
life ? 

The year 1767 which witnessed Clive’s return to England, 
when a feather in the scale of public opinion would ha\e made 
him either a hero or charlatan, saw Harry Verelst fairly 
engaged upon the third section of his life There was nobody to 
whom Lord (yli\e felt or evinced more attachment than to him 
who had worked boldly but silently at bia side, and upon hia 
retirement Harry Verelst became Governor of Bengal Before 
Clive left, he %diniiustered to his fnend and successor advice 
so sound and earnest, that thbre was no doubting the sin- 
cerity of either his fnendehip or bis hopes of India. In a letter 
to Mr Verelst he says, alluding to the Batta disputes— There 
*wa8 a committee to each brigade sworn to secrecy,and 1 have it 

* from undoubted authority, that the officers thought themselves 
*80 sure of carrying |their point, that a motion was made and 

* agreed to, that the Governor and Council should be directed 

* to release them frolb their covenants The next step would, 

* I supposei have been the turning me and the committee out of 

* the service In short 1 tremble with horror when I think 
*how near the Company were to the bunk of destruction 

* The plot hath been deeply laid, and of four months’ standing 

* 1 can give a shrewd guess at the first promoters One of them 

* I have already mentimied to you, who will ere long, I hope, be 

* brought to condign punishment Bemember again to act 

* with the greatest ipint , and if the Civilians entertain tiie 

* officers, msmiss them the service, and if the latter behave 
*with insolence, or are refractory, make them all prisoners. 
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‘ and confine tliem in the new Fort* I^ou have any things 

* to apprehend write me word, and 1 iffiS come down in« 

* Btantly, and bring with me the third bnwade, whose ofiScers 

* and men can be decoded upon ” The Tollowing month he 
wrote to the same gentleman The spirit of avil as well os mi* 

* htary mutiny that has lately apjieared in Calcutta, deserves so 

* much of our attention, as to mark the most turbulent, whe* 
'ther Company's servants, or free merchants, and resolute- 

* ly send them to Europe, for Bengal never can be >\hut it 

* ought to be, whilst hcentiousness is suffered to trample upon 

* authority ” 

Besides this advice which was not lost upon Mr Verelst, Lord 
Clive sprinkled with the utmost pleasantness admonitions of a 
kmd not likely to be treated with disregard ** 1 would strong* 
ly recommend you,V said he, “ to remain in India until you 
have increased jour fortune,” urging some hat strangely that 
unless he did so, bis friends at home, upon his retui u, would 
be disappointed and annoyed Clive himself during iii< first 
eighteen mouths in England spent sixty thousand pounds Why 
Verelst should keep aloof trom the gold and be alone as an ex* 
ception, was a question Clive was unable to answer f India 
was Pactolian ground, albeit the treasury at Calcutta was so 

♦ The foundatioua of the now Foit were laid by Lord Clive m 1757, soon 
after the battle of Flaasey It cost two luilliotia of pounds sterling borne 
Military cntioa bd\e objected to it t^t it is much too 62 ;pcubive to be easi- 
ly defended by a sniuil lorce, ana tliat a force laige enough to defend it 
could keep the field. It would require in war time to be garrisoned by 
10,000 men But then it is to be remembered that it could hold on an 
emeigeucy all the Ohmtiau population of Calcutta, and sometimes unmih- 
tary people, comiwiratu ely mehicitut m the open field, may dogoodserMce 
under the protection of the ramparts” — Majfjr D L* IticharcUon, 

t Time has changed the customs and habits of the Europeims in India in 
vanous ways, and if large fortunes ore jet to b* ac(;[mred with comparati\e 
rapidity and ease, still the disappeaiauce of that^iarvellous m<Hio^y of a 
ceutuiy ago has called for on eneigy and activitj , foi tUew and smew, which 
then had scarcely an existence They of Verelst’s time engaged m commerce 
or lu higher avocations were nothing more than a time-killiug race of men, 
who diversified their slotliful routine of life with excesses in wine — cooled 
not by ice but saltpetre—or poisoned themselves with the nauseating 
numdungus which their Hookah-Burdars palmed ofi upon them as the 
geumne leaf or Bilsah But the Hookah at that period was seldom out of 
the hands of the Europeans, its use was as genem as it w-aa pernicious, and 
a servant, or sometimes two, were considei-ra necessary, whose duty was to 
take ohar^ of the pipe and prepare it whenever flieir masters required it. 
One hundred Eupees per month was not at all avihiusnal item attached 
to the smoking expenses. 

And those were the days too of unrestrained Suttee when the infatuated 
Hindoo widows exceeded the wild fiematicism the CrestODians of Hero- 
dotus, and followed Avhile yet m the Mgour of youth, and somebiaes beau- 
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often empty The French General Bassy* carefol of fais own 
interests as he waSof those of his country, had gone back to 
France with an immense fortune, with which he dazzled a niece 
of the Due de Choisel into wedlock. Dupleix had once been 
the nehest of them all Clive returned wealthy, and “ Tory 
Harry” was not less poor Mr Soraiton says of the latter 
gentleman, ** he goes about boasting of yonr Lordship’s con- 
' version, abuses Mr Pitt, impeaching his patnotism and honor, 

* because a pnvate gentleman has left him an estate which he 

* swears he has no right to,’*^ and that the will should be set aside, 
‘ for that the man who made it must have been non com , 
' trumps up the Duchess of Marlborough’s legacy, the Hanover 

* Millstone, &c &c., swears Lord Bute is the only man ot 
‘ ment, and tones the only true patriots ” Mr Pigot made a stately 
and tnumphal march through a baronetcy to » peerage, and though 
he died unworthily in a prison house, had saved his forty lakhs 
Mr Yansittart was found lamenting his lot, having secured only 
three thousand jKiunds pei annum, forgetting the deplorable 
state of the treasury while he was Govei nor, tlic threatened out- 
break of the troops, and the intrigues and invasion The presents 
of money and jewels, and m many cases land, made by the 
wealthier natives to the Europeans who were at all concern- 
ed in the administration of the country almost surpass belief f 
They were great enough to have inspired Camoens when he 
sang of India in his Lusiad Meer JaiTier’s grant to Clive was 
the spontaneous impulse of a seutimcut believed to be scarce in 
Orientals, he was grateful for liis timely deli\ erance from the 
snares of Alumghir the second, and to the romantic extent of 

ty — the husbands whose deaths were, from a melancholy custom, merely the 
herald of their own 

The prohibition of this revolting spectacle advanced the native popula- 
tion one generation in poizK of civilization. 

* In addition to what^e had before 

+ Cowper has given us a severe view of India in two Imes less than a 
sonnet 

" Host thou, though suckled at fair Freedom’s breast, 

Exported slavery to the conquered Last 1 
Pufied down the Tyrants India served with dread, 

And raised thyself, a greater, m thoir stead ? 

Gone thither armed and hungry , returned full 
Fed from the nehest veins of the Mogul 
A despot big power obtained by wealth, 

And that oMaidhd by rapine and by stealth i 
With Asiatic vices ^r^ thy mmd. 

But left their virtuos and thiue own behind ? 

And, havir^ trucked thy soul, brought home the fee 
To tempt the poor to sell himself to thee 
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thirty thousand pounds sterling a year Yet for all thi# Clive 
Bounced the system to be a great evil,** and he drew up a 
covenant for all the civil and military servants of the 
pany to sign, which would prohibit them from henceforth listen- 
ing to these tangible blandishments of the native prmoes. When 
General Carnac was requested to write his name at the foot of 
the bonds he stood in a more awkward position than the reader 
can imagine. The emperor had offered him two lakhs of rupees^ 
and he looked upon the gift with a kindly emotion, but after a 
little delay the authonties considered his case and allowed him 
to accept the gift, upon which decision the Gfoneral signed the 
covenant with precipitate pleasure. These new covenants, says 
Mr Verelst, a short while after, had excluded the receipt 
of presents , while the increased investment of the Com- 
pany, after the Dqwanny was obtained, ifosorbed the trade 
of individuals, and removed all prospect of advantage m a foreign 
commerce No other fund remained for the reward of services, 
and without proposing a reasonable prospect of independent for- 
tunes, it was ridiculous to hojie that common virtue could with- 
stand the allurements of daily temptation, or that men armed 
with powei would abstain from the spoils of a prostrate nation * 
But Lord Clive in his admirable minute considered a state of 
independence and honor must be highly eligible to a Governor, 
and in his opinion, it could only be acquired by cutting off all 
possibility of his benefitting hunself either by trade, or that m- 
nuence which hia power necessarily gives him in the opulent 
provinces Clive writes, alt^ugh by these means a Governor 

* will not be able to amass a fortune of a million, or half a mil- 
^ lion, in the space of two or three years, yet he will acquire a very 

* handsome independency, and be in that very situation which 

* a man of nice honor and true zeal for the service would wish to 

* possess Thus situated he may defy alf opposition m Council, 

* he will have nothing to ask, nothing to propose but what he 

* means for the advantage of his employers He may defy the 

* law, because there can be no foundation for a bill of ^acovery , 

* and he may defy the obloquy of the world, because there can 

* be nothing censurable m hia conduct. In short if stability can 

* be insured to such a Government as this, where nches have been 

* acquired in abundance in a small space of time, by ail ways and 

* means, and by men with or without capkcitiee, it must be c^eot- 

• Sujah-ud-Dowlfth wrote to Mr Verelst on th * lat of August 1768, “ I 
cannot express my thanks for the favor you hai?e done me lu putting 
and end to the Eughsh trade in my temtones. May the Almuhty long 
presorve you, /or 1 iMvelHiU grtaster exp9ei(UtciM from your ^ The 
beuediotion is accounted for m a thoroughly Asiatic mannei 

SxnjBMBBBi 1860 
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B Oovmor tlms nsfanoted , and 1 sball ihtak at an honor 
* if w propowl be approved, to eet the diet examplo.^ 
Tm^mpoeal being approved by the Coanotl, a deed between 
Lord (^ve and the Company, oorreepondent with the oath, wae 
executed and regietered m ^ Ma^o^s Courti by which the Go- 
vernor bound himself to the faithful performance of every 
dause in the penal sum of £1^,000 to be forfeited in case he 
should act contrary to that indenture , one-third to the informer, 
and tv^-thirds to the Company , recoverable upon proof given m 
the Court of Chancery, Exchequer, the Mayor’s Court at Cal- 
cutta, before the Court of Directors, or the Council of Bengal 
We muBt now consider the memorable trading, the onparaUel- 
led monopoly, in salt, betel nut, and tobacco, to have vanished 
away, so far as the servants of the East Indian Company were 
oonoemed On it they had fattened, uptold ^onsan^— -for 
we do not wish to make this bnef and imperfect sketch, a hand- 
book to private incomes — had been drained from the fabulous 

P rofits of that bartering We must also consider the singu- 
urly splendid career of Clive to have ended too W e will quote 
from one whose eloquent manly echo has not yet died out — and 
whose pen not only won a peerage for himself, but in its 
wonderful power, dispelled the obloquy which attached 
Itself to Clive’s Unbiassed in any way, based only upon the laws 
of fairness and justice, mellowed in the spirit of comprehensive 
chanty, Macaulay stood forth twenty years ago, and in the 
obscurity of an anonymoos contribution to a Northern magazine, 
set the world a thinking, forcdd the people on its surmce to 
sift the troth, and straightway there rose Fhcenix-like from 
the Ignoble gloom, the man Robert Clive, who, with all his faults 
and shorteomings, had incontestably raised British India to the 
foremost rank in the category of those domimons upon which the 
sun never sets. Macauby cannot be too often quoted, when speak- 
ing of Chve, and he rajrs that when he landed in Calcutta in 1 765 
Bengal was regarded as a place to which Englishmen were 
sent onty to get nch, by any means, m the shortest possible 
tune. He first made dauntless and unsparing war on that 
gigantic system of oppression, extortion and corruption. In 
that war he manfully put to hazard his ease, his fame ahd his 
splendid fortune. The same sense of justice which forbids us 
to conceal or extanuaCe the faults of his earher days compels us 
to admit that those faults were nobly repaired 
** If the reproadi,^ the Company and of its servants has been 
* taken away, if m India the yoke of foreign masters, elsewhere 
* the heaviest of all yokes, has been found lighter than that of 
^aoy native dynasty, if to that gang of pabJio robbers, which 
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* fom^rly spread tenor tfae vhole pkta niBeag^^bm 

* flucoeeded a body of fnectionftrfeo not more Ju^lj dietmgiiiriiod 

* by ability and dibgenoe than bjr integnty, dwntey e i ledna fci , 

* and public epint^ if we now wee aodi menas Munro^ £I|diiDe€oa!af;( 

* and Metcalfe, after leading victonoue armies, after ynabiig wid 

* deposing kings, return, proud of their honorable poverty, irem 

* a land which once held out to every greedy factor the hope o^ 

* boundless wealth, the praise is m no sn^ measure due to Chives 

* His name stands hi^h on the roll of conquerors. But it la 

* found m a better list, in the list of those who have done and 

* suffered much for the happiness of mankind. To the wamoi; 

‘ history will assign a place in the same rank with LuguUqs and 

* Trajan Nor will she deny to the reformer a share of that 
^ veneration with which France chenshes the memory of Turgot, 

* and with which the ]ate8t generations of Hmdooe will contem-r 

* plate the statue of Lord William Bentmok.’^ 

Leaving^Lord Clive that he may retire to England, — there to 
kiss the Bang’s hand, and become a Lieutenant over the proud 
Salopians, and in the same year the Lord Lieutenant of Mont*^ 
gomery shire, we return to Mr Harry Verelst, JiOrd Clive’s suc- 
cessor as the Governor of Bengal, and with some of the events 
of his administration will conclude this retrospect 

The anti-trading covenants had entirely changed the charac- 
ter of India. It was no longer one vast mercantile hoi»e, bnt 
had stept into the dignity of a sovereign power The head part- 
ners of the old drm had left the busineas to younger men as it 
were, contented with the sucteln anna share which had resulted 
from their toils They did this, because they saw no more mas- 
Bive profits to be gained 

While the French and English were busy with their strifes 
in the Carnatic, Hyder Ah, one of the most talented of Asiatics 
though merely the son of a petty chief at Dinavelh, raised him- 
self oy steady degrees until he deposed^ the royal family and 
founds the Mahommedan kingdom of Mysore, lu the year of 
Mr Verelst’s accession the dominions ol Hyder Ali contained 
70,000 square miles, but his temperament was innately aggra- 
nan, and he seemed only to reign that he might conduct never 
ending feuds with the English and Mahrattas. He was proctd 
of his enmity with the former, as it gave him a distinctioii^ but 
when he discovered the English were^oimng the Niaasu by 
agreement, Hyder immediat^y veered round and entered ^ato 
fnendly conditions with the latter His neft i|iove was te uttack 
the English conjointly with hn new and sudden ally^ and 
Verelst found himselt at the head of a people embroiled by 
iDoeasant annoyances of such attack^. These attacks ware id- 

cs 
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foQoved hj Yicton«s for the Shighsh when the reel fiffht- 
began, and the Ni»un eommencM to Unok that he nad 
eorely chosen the weaker side, and hzs object waft to be found 
with the Winners. Hie raepicions being oonfirmedi he emerged 
from the difficulty in the eimpleftt manner, by hastily breaking 
off all conneotion with Ryder All, and renewing his treaty 
with the Madras Presidency 

The Madras Gkivemment seeing then that the Nizam was 
whcdly in its power, and that it might do anything it chose with 
Mysore, conferred the title of Jta sovereignty upon Mohammed 
Ah. Fmding that Colonel Smith who then had chief command, 
had formed a correct estimate oi this strange act of the Govern- 
ment, the Conned recalled him, and in hia stead appointed Co- 
hmel Wood, a man as unversed in Indian matters, as Smith was 
experienced • 

This bhnd act was not kept secret from Hyder Ah, who im- 
mediately encountered Wood, and so signal was the defeat which 
the English had to endure that day, that not even the baggage 
was saved By continued strategy which displayed llydePs 
soldierly capabilities m a high degree, he succeeded in tempting 
his enemy sway from the capital, and then made an extraordi- 
nary forc^ march upon the town, accomplishing the distance of 
one hundred and twenty miles in three days 

Placing himself in command of six thousand horse he appear- 
ed like an apparition, filling the town with fear and despair, up- 
on Mount St. Thomas 

The effect was instantaneous* for, to save the city, peace was 
made with Hyder upon bis own terms, ‘ a mutual restitution of 
* conquests, and a treaty of mutual alliance in defensive ware ” 
Hitherto the enemies of former Governors had invariably been 
troops in the battle field bent upon terntonal aggrandizement, 
but a distinctively nSw one in the form of a single individual 
arose under Harry \^iblst’8 rule, to the waste of his own wealthy 
and of his Governor’s time 

This individual was a Mr Wilbam Bolts, who was many 
years in the service of the Company of Bengal, was an Alderman 
or Judge of the Mayor’s Court at Calcutta, and all along, a mer- 
chant Mr Bolts arrived m India about the year 1758 and we 
soon find him «i principal figure among the group of traders 
The extent to whichstius gentleman engaged, and the modera- 
tion with which he conducted himself, will be best known from 
hiB fortune of nipely thousand pounds gained within six years, 
together with the extreme e^erness with which he endeavoured 
upon all occasions, to degrade the authority of the Government, 
and prevent any ^ectuw proteotum being given to the natives. 
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Among the pnvate pereone who nsiitped the offioe of thoir 
eupenors Me J^lte was very ©erly dtstingnished* who wt^te 
in hi8 own name to the Foufdar of Parnoa thfeatening the 
Nabob’s officers with the effect of the English power Vansit- 
tart observed, “ of course every merchant will take the esme 
* authority f” and very justly adds, that this entire levelling and 
equality will not be for the good of the Company’s affairs. 

To level all distinctions, to intimidate the Governor and 
Council, and, by clamour, to confine them within the strict let- 
ter of laws, calculated for a verv different state of society, has 
ever been the constant object of those, who from motives of 
private interest, wished to abuse that infiuence which the name 
of Englishman was alone sufficient to confer 

Notwithstanding Mr Bolts was reprimanded by order of the 
Court of Directors jn the general letter to Bengal, received m 
July 1764, yet, in the year 1765, we find him exercising sum- 
mary junsdi^OQ m hie own cause, and confining a merchant 
for three days, whom, at length he was compelled to release 
He was soon after this suspended from his appointment at Be- 
nares, but the trade of a country, yet unexhausted, was too lu- 
crative to be easily relinquished The November following, 
Mr Bolts resigned his station in the service, and was about this 
time elected an Alderman and Judge of the Mayor’s Court m 
Calcutta. Here therefore commences his furious zeal for refor- 
mation, and, in the beginning of the next year, he was actively 
engaged in the complaint against Nobokissen, which ended 
with little honour to the authors The public concerns of Mr. 
Bolts never intruded upon his pnvate cares, and infinite arts 
were tried to prevent a dismission of his agents from the domi- 
nions of Surajah-Dowlah The great distance from Calcutta 
gave to falsehood the weight of truth Various rumours were 
therefore propagated, which Mr Bolts Endeavoured to support 
by his ooirespoudence At one time, Mj; Bolts was returning 
to Benares with the most extensive powers At another time, 
these people were taken into Mr ^ Rumbold’s service, and a 
letter was on the road from the Council, that none should be 
licensed as English Agents but themselves lAHiile such arts 
were employed to infiuence the mffid of the Nabob of Oude, 
the war upon the coast had drained the Treasury of Bengal, 
and the most alarming accounts were Jbdustnously spread of 
the instability of the Company’s affairs ^lured by the teulpt- 
ing occasion, Surajah-Dowlah began to to tbe voice of 

ambition. Coja B^ael, for the s&e of intelligonoe, 'was taken 
into hia service, through the influence of Meet Mnilialliffi (for- 
merly physician to Meer Cossim, and, at this time, retmnedby 
the Nabob of Oude) who likewise corresponded with our pa- 
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iHbt at Calcutta Wbeu the atorm blew off, the dread ^ our 
pQWer revived Surajah DowTah, again regarding the Englieh 
Agente as a aonrce of contention, applied to onr Commai:^ng 
t3fficer at Allahabad, for their removal , and both parties being 
now equally sincerei it was eoon effected. 

iTbat Mr Bolts was a party to these practices cannot be 
dqubted, when the reatder is informed of a confidential letter 
wntten by that gentleman to Monsieur Gentil, a Frenchman, 
high in Surajah-Dowlah’s confidence, in which he says, “ I have 
' wntten a letter to the Nabob, to whom I beg you will give 

* my humble respects. There is arrived an English ship, and 
' another French one The affairs of our Company are in great 

* notation before the King and Parliament of England , and 
^ accordmg to the letters 1 have received, there is great proba- 

* bility that my partner Mr Johnstone wijl come out Governor 

* on the part of the King ’* 

Snoh was the conduct of Mr Bolts and Ins Ageifts, which pro- 
duced at length the removal of the latter from the territories of 
Oude , und after every other expedient had been tried to re- 
claim a man, who appeared determined to sacrifice all public 
duties to his own interested pursuits, and who had actually 
presented to the Grand Jury an information against the Go- 
vernor, Council, and Commander-in Chief, for endeavouring 
to restrain his pernicious practices Mr Bolts himself was sent 
toFngland Instead of punishing Coja Gregory and Johmines 
Padre Bafael, at times his agents, as they deserved, such was the 
idle lenity of our Govern men t,*that they immediately received 
their hberty, and every assistance was offered to collect their 
effects, an assistance probably unnecessary, as they chose to de- 
part for Europe 

That the measures of our Government were sufficiently vi- 
gorous and decisive upon this, as upon other occasions, it might 
be difficult to piov| ,* but, when Mr Bolts had been indulged 
With nearly two years, after his resignation of the service, to 
collect his effects , when the public authority had been employ- 
ed, and letters wntten by the Governor to Bulwnnt Sing, and 
the Nabob of Oude, requesting their assistance for the settle- 
ment of bis affairs , it Was surely no very ruinous oppression 
to send away that gentleman by force, whom the most solemn 
promises, repeatedl^^anven* could not engage voluntanly to 
depart for Europe.* Gbvemor and ^uncil were indeed 
cnminaL It wv ^minal for a moment to suffer the residence 
of a man, who, independent of other dements, had oorrespond- 
ed with every nval, and every enemy of the Company , who 
had engaged with Mr Vernet, the Dutch Governor, to mono- 
polize tne cloth trade of Dacca , who had scandalously evaded 
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the execution of oovenanta, which, n serrant of the Com* 
pany, he waa bound to eubaonbe , who had attempted one, and 
actually succeeded in seducing another, inferior servant, to 
betray his trust, in delivenng papers out of the office , who had, 
from hiB first arrival in India, earned on a trade deatmedve 
to the peace of the country , who, in support of this trade, had 
threatened the officers of the Nabob, and had issued his pro* 
clamation in the style of a Sovereign , whose Agents, by their 
intriffnes in the dominions of Surajah Dowlah , and by false 
intelugence received from their master, bad endangered the 
peace of India. To suffer such a man in Bengal, was surely cri 
minal enough 

The unfortunate victim who sat on Mr Holwell’s shoulders 
during the night of the “ Black Hole” could not have been a 
greater infiiction to bis supporter than this Mr Bolts was to 
Mr Verelst, the meJbibers of Council, and the Company itself 
It would be false chanty to designate hu actions mere eccentri- 
cities, though such some of them were Had our readers been pass- 
ing the door of the old Calcutta Council House in September 
17b8, for it was the habit in the city then to use conspicu- 
ous places, lor advertisements to be affixed, they would have seen 
the subjoined notice 


To the Public 

^'•Mr Bolts takes this method of informing the Pubho that the 

* want of a printing press in this city being of great disadvan- 

* tage m business, and making it extremely difficult to communi- 

* cate such intelbgence to the community as is of the utmost im* 

* portance to every British subject he is ready to give the 

* best encouragement to any person or persons who are versed 
^ in the art of pnating, and will undertake to manage a press , the 

* tyro and utensils of which, he can produce 

* In the meantime, he begs leave to inkirm the Public that hav- 

* mg in manuscript many Uiings to oommtfnicate which most in* 
' timately concern every mdividual, any person who may be in- 
‘ duced by cunosity, or other more laudable moUves, will be per- 
^ mitted at Mr Bolts’ house, to read, or take copies of the same. 

* A person will give due attendance^ at the hoars of from ten to 
' twelve every morning ” 

Never in the history of any Government has one sii^le man 
of low station, made himself such a gigantA nuisance Wnat Mr. 
Bolts wished or wanted, no living being ^er knew or guessed 
He was a Lope de Vega with his pen, and Jick Cade was plea- 
sant compared to him There was a method about the ma dness 
of the Kentish rebel which let men know his demands, and 
which Mr Bolts bad not. Ferkm Warbeok waa not a gnome , 
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be bore an nnaccpantable facial resemblance to Edward tbe Four tb^ 
and lived in the convenient days of Tyburn and easy law , but 
this Mr Bolts, according to Mr Verelet at whom he levelled 
the majority of his abuse, was enough to make a man*s hair turn 
prematurely grey 

**Now whife Lord Clive had bestowed,” says Sir John Malcolm, 
^^the highest and most merited praise on Mr YereWs honor, 

* worth, and disinterestedness, he asserts that the too great tender- 

* ness of his disposition hud made him govern with too lenient a 
^hand , that he himself by his farewell letter to the Select Com- 

* mittee had done all in his power to guard him against this 

* error, and to prompt him to vigorous measures ” 

Where Lord Clive failed, William Bolts, merchant, succeed- 
ed The poodle in the rustic story which had barked for six 
months at the Haberdasher's newfoundland, was dropt into the 
well by the latter after all It was in vain that Mr Bolts was 
cautioned, advised, admonished He had a great imaginary 
grievance and he would let the inhabitants of the earth know 
it But it was also in vam that the Governor and Council en- 
deavored to be heedless The man had got his printer and his 
printing press, and Machiavel set the type up, as Lope de 
Vega wrote his countless pages which were ** intimately to con- 

* cem every individual 

The climax arrived On the 19th of September ]769i the 
following document signed by tbe Governor and CounciLwas 
debvered to Captain Rob3rt Coxe, a “ Military Captain ” 

** SiB, — You are hereby ordered to deliver the accompanying or- 
' der to Mr William Bolts, which if he refuses to comply with, you 
'are to use all methods m your power to take him into custody, 

* and carry him on board the Cuddalore schooner belonging to 
' the Honorable Company, and carry him down tbe river, with 
' a guard on board, a<id put him on board the ship Valentine^ 
' Captain Charles Purvss, but not till such time as they are ac- 
' tu^ly weighing anchor But you are to observe, that you are 
'not to break open bolts, locks, doors or windows, but to use all 
' other methods you possibly can, to put this order in execution , 

' in which you are to use as little violence as the nature of the 
'cose will admit, for which* this shall be your sufficient authority 

(Signed) fl VERfcLST 
^ „ John CAKriEB 

„ Rjchakd Smith 

„ Richard Blecueu 

„ Claud Russell. 

„ CUAHLES FfLOTEK 


Fort William 
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Captain Coxe's report to the Board, in respect of his taking 
charge of Mr Bolts, was made four dajs after and ran as fol- 
lows — 

“ That finding the doors (^en he Went up-stairs, and found Mr Bolts 
alone, and diewing him the Bmurd’s order, Mr Bolts said he would not leave 
hia house unless Captain Coxe made him a prisoner and forced him the 
Captain telling him he was glad to find him so well prepared to leave the 
place, he said he had expected he ^ould be forcea away, and had been 
very busy in getting himself in readiness After this Captain Coxe think- 
ing ho made a very unneoeasaiy delay, and feannff he intended to procure 
himself to be arrested for debt, desir^ him to mace despatch, ^on which 
he ogam said he would not go imless Captain Coxe forced him. Whereupon 
the Captain called two sepom who put their hands on his shoulder by his 
own desire, sajung he would not go if they did not take hold of him , ho 
then came down-stairs, desmng some gentlemen present to take notice 
that ho was forced out of his house Captain Coxe adds, that Mr Bolts was 
in every res^t prepared for this order, having his books and papers m 
great form, "i^ch he delivered to his attomies, teflmg them that eveiythmg 
was so plfiun they could not mistake observing that plom directions were 
given as to such debts w they were to got in " 

On September 30th Mr Bolts wrote to Captain Purvis who 
had orders to take him to England 

Si K,— C onformably to a conspiracy which has been long form- 
ing against me, my family, Lberty, and property by my enemies, 
and sundry other evil minded persons, who have combined 
together to force me to Europe, 1 am this instant brought 
down alongside your vessel, by a captain, sergeant, and a par- 
ty of armed sepoys, who have some time held me a prisoner, 
and who are now going to fofce me up the sides of your ship 
to be there continued a prisoner till 1 get to England If there- 
fore you do not intend to receive me, and keep me a prisoner, 
I am to require you will instantly take the necessary measures 
for repelling by force the violence intended, that I may be freed 
from my present captivity, and saved fron} ruin 

1 am, &c , * • 

William Bolts 

Mr Bolts’ facilities of literary composition were never more 
exemphfied than in his writing the above epistle in the extra- 
ordinary attitude he represents But on land, two lines of enqui- 
ry were ever met by him with twenty pages of reply, nor was this 
unhappy vice pecuhar only to Mr Bmtt There was in Cal- 
cutta at that time a certain Lawyer named^lr George Sparks 
who was more famous in his defences, for vAemency, than res 
pect, and it suited Mr Bolts to engage practitioner of that 
description During the proceeding Mr Sparks so vilified and 
aspersed Mr Verelst’s character, that that gentleman was com- 
Sm'EVBSR, 1660 D 
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polled to pnniflh him, hj prohibiting him from oontinninglns pro- 
fession m the Court of Calcutta Several months afterwards, the 
attorney penned his old client a letter detaihng hia many gnev- 
ances The latter person was in England, the former at Chit- 
tagong, and he thus ad\erts to the state of Anglo-Indian life as 
it then, according to his mind, existed , — Public spirit is un- 

* known among us We are all slaves and far the greater 
« part servilely hug the chains which gall them — Fawning, 
‘ cringing, abject, sycophant slaves — dogs that toill lick the foot 
^ that spurns them Trade and navigation is no more , and 
^ inland commerce is carried on in the old way, only more tyran- 
*mcally and oppressively We are all bankrupts He is rec- 

* koned a monied man, and an excellent paymaster who can dis- 

* charge a bill of 1000 rupees m a month after it is due The 

* gaol u considerably enlarged^ and yet insufficient to hold the deb- 
^tors who are daily thrust into it If we were bad when you 

* were here, we are now miserable, yet the inhuman causers of 

* our distress can, unmoved, behold the dire effects of their ini- 
‘ quity, and steadily pursue l;he same destructive measures ** 

It 18 a simple transition from the gaol of Calcutta to a low 
** sponging house” in Holborn, London, kept by a man of the 
mame of Yere, a Sheriff’s officer , and there, twelve months after 
hie exportation to England, we will ffnd Mr Alderman Bolts, 
louder in his speech and longer in his letters The East India 
House was inundated with his literature, and the directors began 
to feel anxious to release their fretful captive He did possess, of 
Ibis own and others’ property a lum like one hundred and thirty 
thousand pounds, and there is no doubt that a great deal of it 
was lost dunng his bamshment, and he was placed in the ShierifTs 
custody merely because the directors had cancelled the sentence, 
and bade him return to his old functions in the Honorable the 
Mayor’s Court of Caleutta. He had no means in London to pay 
his current expenses *with, and his creditors would not allow 
him to depart, hence his intimacy with Mr Yere But that 
troublesome point was settled, and the refractory Alderman re- 
turned to Cdcutta, and in 1772 tlie printing office which was 
founded by the author of Sir Charles Grandison, and Pamela, 
gave forth to those readers interested in private feuds, eight 
hundred annotated quarto pages of the dreariest rhapsody of 
which Mr Bolts was >he unhappy conceiver We have noticed 
that the best bred ^ocer is bled by the smallest gnat, and we 
presume that N^erelst’s concern in this feud was tlie result 
of a too thin 8kin,*and a too sensible nature It is not recorded 
4hat Mr Bolts misbehaved himself upon his return 

It was during Mr Ycrelst’s rule that the new gold coinage 
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WBs fi^rst iBsued It was considered the only practicable method of 
abolishing the pernicious system of reducing the Batta or Sicca 
Eupees annually, but it was also quite evident that the Govern- 
ment must meet in some way or other the increasing scarcity 
of specie Appeals were made to Mr Verelst, praying for his 
assistance, and merchants — European and Armenian — respectful- 
ly offered suggestions It will be seen from the annexed letters 
that the scheme of the Armenians was the one earned out 

To the Honorable Haery Verelst, 

&c &c See 

Gentlemen, — The universal distress of the settlement at 
present for specie, will, we hope, excuse our troubling you with 
this address , requesting in our names, and those of the inhabit 
tants of Calcutta in general, the assistance of your Government 
and authority to remedy this evil, which grows every day more 
severely felt by every merchant in Bengal 

We are highly sensible of your care and attention to the 
welfare of the inhabitants, from your late orders regarding the 
Gold Moburs , and flatter ourselves that this apphcation, as 
it equally merits, will equally meet with your regard 

Before the Gold Mohurs were called in, the shroffs had so far 
taken the advantage of the necessity of individuals, that they 
had made the changing of money, from a bare livelihood, to a 
most advantageous trade to themselves, and a distressful tax 
upon every man who wanted money beyond the bounds of Cal- 
cutta , yet, at that very time* any sum might have been had m 
silver, by paying a high premium to those people who had it 
in their possession From this we are led to believe that there 
13 still specie sufficient for the trade of Bengal, though perhaps 
not enough to answex the currency of this extensive town, 
and that if any method could be falleh upon to keep shroffs, 
to their propei sphere, and prevent tlfleij taking advantage of 
the necessities of those who carry on tr^e to the Duiungs, a 
gold com might still be made convement and useful currency 
for this settlement, though not for the trade of Bengal in gene- 
ral, whereas at present the distress is so great, that every 
merchant in Calcutta is in danger* of becoming bankrupt, or 
running a risk of rum by attachments on his goods, which would 
not sell for half their value, it being imfi^ible to raise a loige 
sum at any premium or bond ^ 

As many of us have severely felt the late jmconvemences, we 
have often reflected on the various methods by which it appeared 
to us possible to remedy them, and we hope you will excuse 
our subjoining one for your supenor judgment, which appears 
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to RB most reasonable , that is, to com mohuTBj half mohura, and 
quarter mohurs, equal m value to those commonly called Delhi , 
iorbiddmg by your authority^ any ahroff, under pam of severe 
fine and imprisonment^ to exact more than one per cent for 
exchanging ^em mto silver, for the purposee of merchants 
trading out of Calcutta, with which allowanoe we are persuad- 
ed they will become satisfied m the course of a few months , 
since, before there was any gold com eufiSoient m Calcutta, 
they subsisted by exchanging Sicca Bupees, mto Arcotts, Sun- 
nauts, &c for the Durung trade , and we do not remember the 
exchange ever exceeded two per cent, and was m general only 
from J to J per cent Praying your pardon for tms long tres- 
pass on your patience, we beg leave to subscnbe ourselves with 
the utmost respect, 

Gentleman, 

Your most obedient and most humble servants, 


To the Honorable Harry Vebblbt 

&C. &c 

The humble petition of the 
Armenian Merchants settled 
m Calcutta. 

Shbweth, — That the scarcity of com now felt m this capital, 
amongst the many intolerable evils arising from it, afifects every 
individual to that degree, that* the best houses, with magazines 
full of goods, are distressed for daily provisions, and that not only 
a general bankruptcy is to be feared, likely to involve every soul 
in the settlement, but a real famine m the midst of wealth and 
plenty That to prevent those evils from coming to a destructive 
crisis, your petitioners, prompted by that zeal incumbent upon 
them as ancient British subjects, and by their own heartfelt 
distresses, humbly beg leave to submit to your wisdom how for 
an immediate coinage of mohurs, with all their divisions and 
snb-divisions to one anna, sixteen Siccas value of pure gold, to 
be lawfully tendered m payment universally all over these Bri- 
tish dominions, and adnutted at the Treasury of both capitals, 
might be an adequate means to ward off the impending rum , 
since any com whaler is better than no com at all, a measure 
brought on by artificial scarcity of silver com, strongly 
pomted ont by thp combinations evidently'entered upon by 3ie 
bankers, and warranted by the large quantity of gold lately 
imported into this place , a measure for the rectitude of which 
your petitioners can account to their own consciences, and m 
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the support whereof they hereby beg leave to pledge their good 
faith and honour Your petitioners humbly hope, honorable 
Sir, and Sirs, that your goodness will take the premises into 
consideration, or give them whatever relief your wisdom shall 
think fit. 

And your petitioners bound in gratitude and duty shall ever 
pray, &c 

To the Hon’ble Haeey Veeblst, Esq , 

President, 

Council at Fort JVtlliam 

Hon’ble Sir and Sies, — The Honorable the Mayor’s Court 
of the town of Calcutta, beg leave to represent, that in the prac- 
tice of their Court they have for some time past observed the 
growth of an evil, which has daily increased, in so much that the 
sufFeriogs of many .will thereby become intolerable, unless 
a speedy relief be afforded them The evil of which they speak, 
is the very great decrease of specie, so that there remains not 
suQlcicnt for the occasions and intercourse of commerpe, and 
scarcely for the private economy of the inhabitants of Cdcutta. 
It IS lelt by all ranks of people in the loss of credit and confi- 
dence , the fair and honest deale i is every day prosecuted 
to judgment in their Court without remedy, from the 
impossibility of obtaining payment from his debtees, to satisfy 
the claim of his creditors, but by a course of law He 
18 thus urged by his necessity to involve himself in 
expensive suits , he la forced^to defend, m order to gam tune, 
though sensible of the justness, and de’^irous to pay the de 
mand , and he is drove to a hasty prosecution, in hopes to 
recover, before judgment passeth agaiiidt himself, though fully 
convinced of his d^tor’a willingness to pay as soon as he la 
able, his substance is in this manner wasted, and the distress 
which follows to obvious and moving to ifeed description 

They are unable to express what the^fgel in the discharge of 
their duty , but the daily instances of the melancholy conse 
quences of this calamity, call upon them to lay this faithful 
representation before you, m full confidence, from the experienc- 
ed tenderness and zeal for the public prosperity and welfare, 
which has so particularly distinguished your administration, of 
such effectual remedy as lu your wisdom you shall judge moat 
meet. 

By order of the Honorable the Mayor’s'Jic^'ii^t* 

(Signed) ,JouN Holme, 
Reguter 

Town Hall, Calcutta, \ 

March 14, 1769 J 
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The Board being fully sensible, from daily observation and 
experience, of the truth of the facts alleged in these letters 
and petition, and convinced of the fatal consequences, which 
must speedily and unavoidably accrue Irom them to the Com- 
pany’s affairs both at home and in India, — 

Resolved — We immediately take this affair into consideration, 

* and endeavour, as far as possible, to ffnd out some safe, or at 
‘ least temporary remedy, for this growing evil, till the orders of 

* the Honorable the Court of Directors shiul enable us to remove it 
^ entirely Upon a strict and impartial enquiry, we ffnd that this 

* scarcity of specie, so severely lelt by the merchants here, is not 

* an accident^ or ffctitious one, nor confined to Calcutta alone, 
^ but that the same indigence is spread over the whole country, 
^ so that the mimsters have made no secret of their apprehensions, 

* that either the revenue must fall short, or be collected in kind, 
^ from a want of a sufficient currency for sales and purchases We 
' con expect no relief in this, from any sums brought into the coun- 
‘ try, for the purpose of trade inland, because all the commerce for- 
^merly to the Northwest and westward by Guzerat, Cashmere, 
‘ Mogul Merchants, &c is now precluded by the vast increase of 
‘ our owh and foreign investments, whose advance we see with 
‘ concern, but where the strictness of the Company’s orders will 
'not penmt us to mterfere, though ever so indirectly We can 
' expect no silver from home, aud a mere trifle from the foreign 
^ Compames. The French Treasury has been amply supplied 
' this year by bills for above twenty lakhs on this settlement from 
^ England, besides vast sums paid into their cash by individuals 
' The Dutch imports of bullion have, for several years past, not 
' exceeded eight or ten lakhs per annum, and the Danes bring 

* not m above two lakhs more The country’s distress must also 
‘ yearly increase Its whole revenues are divested into our Trea- 

* sury, and only the ^ims necessary for the investment, and our 
' current expenses, return agam into the channel of circulation 
‘ The difference, therefore, between the amount of the revenues, 
' and the sum of the investment and disbursements, is an annual 
' loss to the currency, and must, in the end, swallow up the 
' whole, unless a proportional import of specie is made, or till the 
' segregate of the investment and disbursements shall become 
' equal to the whole revenues This will explain the unavoidable 

* increase of poverty the country , and as the Treasury is a 
' continual drain imh that, so the immense exports to China, 
' Madras, Bombay,'4Tith the King’s tribute, aud the expense of 
' a brigade out of our provinces, will but too well account for the 

* low ebb to which it has, in its turn, been reduced If we con> 
' aider the state of the provinces m this point et view, and reflect. 
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* at the same time, that they produce no silver or gold, so that 
' imports of both have been, for a senes of years, very inconsi. 

* derable , that a large proportion of their treasures were car- 
^ ried off by a fugitive tyrant, and that, for several years, few re- 

* turns have been made to exports in general, and t^e rendered 

* a kind of monopoly in the hands ot a few, we shall rather be 
^ Burpnzed how the country has supported itself so long under 
< such exhausting circumstances, than at the rapid progress of 
‘ general penury ” 

In 1770 Mr Verelst resigned, and his old friend and faithful 
co-operator John Cartier succeeded him Mr Cartier’s rule 
lasted little more than two years, and political capacity, or per- 
sonal worth had no opportunity for displaying themselves dur- 
ing his term of Government on account oi the dreadful famine 
w&ch desolated Bengal The human misery, while the scourge 
lasted, outdoes every other visitation of the kind to which India 
has been subjected Harry Verelst returned to England as soon 
as his Gbvernorship had ceased, with a fortune of seventy thou- 
sand pounds It was not exorbitant, for he had been in India 
many years, and was a man of moderate habits He had work- 
ed hard, and single-handed He was one who reigned in a time 
of peace when war on every side could easily have been provok- 
ed His tenets were those of a Christian man He was the 
same to Jew or gentile, bond or free He never lost an oppor- 
tunity for advancing the condition of the natives, and his name 
was revered amongst them At the same time he encouraged 
many young men m England *to adopt India as an arena, and 
when Lord Clive finally retired to Europe, spending a few 
months m the charming climate of South France, or drinking the 
nasty waters of Spa, or at Montpelier suffering from two 
causes — a deceased liver, and the pamphlet which Sir Bobert 
Fletcher wrote at him — he never hesitated to give young 
aspirants, letters of introduction, on their Getting out to the East 
— to Harry Verelst When the latter went home he purchas- 

ed a pleasant property — one of the many Aston Halls which 
England can boast of It is situated nine miles from Bother- 
ham, Yorkshire It is connected With many of our happiest 
associations The family has spread widely among the Com- 
moners and some branches of the nobility One son distin- 
guished himself at Waterloo with the l(^ment which was 
second to none Durmg an absence of family for some 
years from Aston HaU, the property was occupied temporarily 
by Byron’s fnend. Colonel Wildman The poet was his guest 
for a time, and a library with concise decorations in the form 
of human sculls, the suggestion of Childe Harold, still exists. 
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Standing there at this distant period, it stnkes one as the 
suggestion being a fit insignia for us all Clive and the literary 
Rawlineon who rescued him from a dark oblivion, who read the 
hieroglvphics of his strange character anght, are no more The 
doors 01 Westminster have scarcely closed upon Macaulay, and 
Lord Clive’s House at Dum-Dum continues to brave the de- 
\astation 8 of tune 

There is at the present time a portrait in the Courthouse of Cal- 
cutta of one of Mr Yerelst's friends who played no unimportant 
part in the drama of that period He was more the friend of 
Hastings with whom he had swam in the Thames, cncketted at 
college, and vied in sentimental verso making, we allude to Sir 
Dlijah Imjpey He was also the intimate associate of Churchill, 
the elder Colman, Cumberland and Cowper He was an enemy 
of Sir Philip Francis, and has been severely handled by Macau- 
lay He was admitted pensioner of Tnmty College, Cambridge, 
the year after his young friend of Daylesford sailed for Calcutta. 
He became a junior wrangler. Chancellor’s Medalist, and senior 
Fellow, and m course of tune was called to the Bar He found 
himself fraternizing with Thurlow, Kenyon, Mansfield and 
others of nsing fame as pleaders Then when his own time came 
he was elected to the post of first Chief Justice of Fort Wil- 
liam, Calcutta. This was tlie reward for a success he had achiev- 
ed m a difficult case at the Exeter Assizes His friend Has- 
tings was m the zenith of his Indian fame, and that fact partly 
induced him to reconcile himself to his exile A few years be- 
fore, Jnnius” had burst forth‘in the columns of the ^‘Public 
Advertizer” in all his envenomed strength and unparalleled au- 
dacity Ministers and Majesty were alike blackened For four 
years men m high places withered beneath the withering sarcasm 
of the newspaper reviler, but all at once — when Mr Philip 
Francis received from*Lord North an appointment as member of 
the Supreme Councir of Calcutta with a salary of just ten 
thousand pounds per annum — the letters oj Junius ceased Sir 
Elijah Impey and Mr Francis sailed together from England 
in the same ship, as did also two other new members of Council, 
General Clavermg, and Colonel Monson It would appear that 
even then the ungovernSble hatred which Mr Francis felt to- 
wards Sir Elijah Impey began to reveal itself, and which ulti- 
mately ended in !^ncis’ impeachment of the Chief Justice 
John Nicholls Ey^ M P , has done hjs beet to- account for this 
animosity, m hiB>apcount of the tnal of Warren Hastings, and the 
Parliamentary proceedings against Sir Elijah Impey He says , — 
Mr Francis was a man of considerable abilities He was a very 
'superior clissical scholar, and he was capable of labor ions ap- 
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* plication Stronc; resentment was a leading feature in his cha- 

* raoter I have heard him avow this sentiment more openly 

* and more explicitly than I ever heard any other man avow it 

* in the whole course of my life I have heard him publicly saj 

* in the Honse of Commons^ ** Sir Elijah Impey is not fit to sit 

* in judgment on any matters where 1 am interested, nor am I 

* fit to Bit ID judgment upon him ” 

An account of the origin of this ill-will may be amusing Mrs 

* LeGrand, the wife of a gentleman in the Civil Service in Bengal, 

* was admired for her beauty, for the sweetness of her temper, 
‘ and for her fascinating accomplishments She attracted the 

* attention of Mr Francis. This gentleman by means of a rope 
‘ ladder, got into her apartment in the night After he had re- 
^ mained there about three quarters of an hour, there was an 
' alarm ,%nd Mr Francis came down from the lady’s apart 
‘ ment by the rope* ladder, at the foot of which he was seiz- 
' ed by Mr LeGrand a servants An action was brought by 

* Mr LeGrand against Mr Francis, in the Supreme Court of 

* Justice in Calcutta. The Judges in that Court assess the damages 

* m Civil actions, without the intervention of a jury The gen- 
demon who at that time filled this situation were Sir E&ah 

' Impey, Chief J ustice, Sir Robert Chambers* and Mr Justice 

* Hyde. I was intimate with the first and third from early life, 

' having lived with them on the western circmt On the trial 

* of this cause Sir Robert Chambers thought that as no cnmmali- 

* ty had been proved, no damages should be given But he after- 

* wards proposed to give thirty thousand Rupees. Mr Justice 
' Hyde was for giving a hundred thousand Kupees. I believe 
^that Mr Justice Hyde was as upnght a judge as ever sat on 
‘ any bench , but he had an implacable hatred to those who in- 

* duJged in the crime imputed to Mr Francis. Sir Elijah Impey 

* was of opinion that, although no criminal intercourse had been 
‘proved, yet the wrong done by Mn Francis to Mr Le- 
‘ Grand, in entering his wife’s apartment ifi the nighty and there- 
‘ by destroying her reputation, ought to be compensated with 

* liberal damages He thought that the sum of tlurW thousand 
‘ Rupees, proposed by Sir Robert Chambers, too small, and that 
^proposed by Mr Hyde of a hundred thousand, too large He 
^ therefore suggested a middle course of fifty thousand Hupees. 

‘ This nroposal was acquiesced in by hia ^o colleagues. When 
^ Sir Elijah Impey was dehvenng the judJ^nt of the Court, my 

* late fnend Mr J ustice Hyde could not ftmceal hia eager seal 
‘on the subject, and when Sir Elijah uatned the aum of fifty 

Club^^ friend of Dr Johnson, and one of the old^Qamck 

SFPTCKBEIt, i860 . 
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* thousand Hupees^ Mr Hyde to the great amuseioent of tfafe 

* bystanders, called out, Siooaa, brother Impey, Siocaa 1” which 

* are worth eleven per cent more than the current Rupees.” 

Perhaps this story may not be thought worthy of rdation, but 

* it gave occasion to that animosity which Mr Francis publicly 

* avowed against Sir Elijah Impey , and the criminal charge 
‘ afterwards brought against him in the House of Commons was 

* the ofl&pnng of t^t animoBity I will follow up this anecdote by 
' mentioning the consequences of the actioQ brought by Mr Le- 

* Grand The lady was divorced she was obliged to throw her- 
^ self under the protection of Mr Francis for sabsistence After 

* a short time she left him and went ta England In London 

* she fell into the company of Talleyrand Captivafed by her 

* charms, he prevailed on her to accompany him to Pws, where 
' he married her , and thus the insult which this lad^ received 

* from Mr Francis, and the loss of reputation, which was perhaps 

* unjustly, the consequences of that insult, eventually elevated 

* her to the rank of Princess of Benevento ” 

Some years afterwards there were gathered under one roof at 
Neuilly, by the purest accident, the following individuals Mr, 
and Mrs. Fox, Sir Elijah and Lady Impey, M and Me de Talley- 

Tand, Sir Phihp Francis and Mr LeGrand I How the 

two latter looked and felt in their false position with M le Mi- 
nistre des Relations Ext^neures, and his elevated wife. Sir Eli- 
jah’s biographer fails to explain 

Warren Hastings and Sir Philip Francis were never the kind 
of men to have a feeling in cbmmon, or a sympathy between 
them Every act of Hastings was opposed by Francis, and it 
was evident to all persona concerned that an open rapture waa 
inevitable , and they were correct in their surmises Francis 
had exposed Hastings to the hazard of open ignominy 
' dension and defeat,^ and his victim exclaimed in the bitterness 
of his soul 1 am^ not governor, all the powers 1 possess are 

* those of preventing the rule from falling into worse hands than 

* my own ’* At last what appeared to Hastings a flagrant breach 
of the contract” which he and Francis had entered into 
together, brought matters to a cnsis, and on the 14th of 
August 1780 the governor declared in a mmute in Council, — 
** I do noyt trust Francis’s promises of candour, convinced 

* that he is incapab^ of it 1 judge of his pubhc conduct by 

* his private which R&ve found to be void of truth and honor,”^ 
and a copy of th^^as enclosed in a note to Mr Francis, which 
left but one course open to him and that one he adopted They 
met next morning between five and six And fought with pistolL 
They both fired at the same time, Mr Francis’s oall missed^ but 
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that of Mr HastiDgs pierced the ng^ht side of Mr Francis, but 
was prevented by a nb, which turned the ball, from entering 
the ^orax It went obliquely upwards, passed the back bone 
without injuring it, and was extracted about on inch on the left 
side of it After Mr Francis’s recovery, a reconciliation with 
his adversary was found impracticable , he refused, by a formal 
message to admit a visit from Mr Hastmgs, declaring that he 
would meet him only m Council ^ 

^ It 15 needless to dwell upon the details of Sir Elijah Impey’g 
recall, or hia eventual acquittal from all suspicion He gathered 
around him in his Sussex retirement men who had trodden the 
same ground as himself, Hastings from Daylesford, and Yerelst 
from Aston At times too he could playfully attempt to lead 
his son’s attention from Tibullus and Propertius to the travesties 
of Parnell, or quote Homer and Virgil against Warren Hastings* 
translations of Lucan It was a common occurrence for James 
Boswell to be one of the pleasant group, when he would inflict 
his bagpipe performances upon his friends, until he finally drovb 
Hastings to the organ, and Impey to the Violmcelio Of the 
horrors of that amateur combination, Yerelst spoke m strong 
language “ They reminded me forcibly” he says ‘‘ of one thing, 
and nothing else, the distordance ta the Calcutta Council Chamber ” 
He alluded to the ** Franciscan disorder ” 

Mr Hastings was livelier m his versicles than upon his organ , 
Sir Elijah’s son considered him an admirable epigrammatist and 
gives a couplet of the ex-Governor’s. 

A serpent hit Fi’ancis, that Virulent Knight 
What then ? ‘ ’Twas the serpent that died of the hitc 

But Hastings had figured in rhyme himself during the Benares 
insurrection, in doggrel done by the native rabble 

Hatoo pur houda, Ghora pur zecii 
Juldce jao, juldee jao Warren Hasteou 

which may be translated 

Horae, elephant, houcla, set off at full swing 
BTutt away, ndo away, Wanen Hasting* 

Mr Forbes in his Oriental Memoirs” says in an ebulitioa 
of eulogy , — I was highly entertained with one visitor of this 

* description, (a Hindoo traveller in Dhub&nO who, seeing me en- 
^ gaged on public busmess m the Durbar m^ired to wluch Pre* 

* sidency I belonged On replying that 1 vms on the Bombay 

* establishment, he wished me to explain the nature of the BntiM 


lmp<7 B Memoirs. 
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* Gh>T6niment« in Indm^ particularly m what manner the other 
' presviencieB were subordinate to the Ghivemor General of Ben- 

* gaL Having endeavored ^ to do, the venerable Brahmin told 

* me he had hved under many diflerenf Gh>vernment6, and travel- 

* Jed in many countries, but ^ never witnessed a general difFu- 
« non of happmess equal to that of the natives under the mild 

* and equitable administration of Mr Hastings, at that tune Go- 

* yemor General of Bengal 1 cannot forget the words of this 

* respectable pilgnm , we were near a banian tree m the durbar 

* court when he thus concluded his discourse. As the burr- 

* tree, one of the noblest productions in nature, by extending its 

* branches for the comfort and refreshment of all who seek its 

* shelter, is emblematical of the Deity , so do the yirtues of the 

* Goyemor resemble the burr-tree, he extends his providence to 

* the remotest distncts, and stretches out h^s arms, far and wide, 

* to afford protection and happmess to his people , such Saheb, is 
'Air Hastings 1” Yet, this la the man who by the violence of 
faction, intended for patriotic zeal and conducted by a flow of 
eloq^uence seldom equalled, was arraigned for crimes the most 
fore^ to hiB benevolent heart, and doomed to a trial of seven 
years’ duration, a sdene unparalleled in the annals of mankind 

"I never saw Mr Hastings until his public appearance on that 

* solemn occasion, and could then hardly conceive it possible, by 
' any combination of ideas, or concatenation of circumstances, to 

* believe tliat% man should be tried mhis own country, for crimes 
' supposed to have been committed at ten thousand miles dis- 
' tance , among a people who not only knew his character, but 
'feehng the blessings which flowed from his humane and benevo- 
' lent heart, considered him as an emblem of the godhead ” ! 

Mr Forbes also remarks , — have since passed one of the hap- 
' piest days which has fallen to my dot at Daylesford, the paternal 

* seat of this great man , where, in the bosom of his faWy and 
' the pleasures of soGiet*}^, hospitality and benevolence, but above 

* all, m the retrospective view of a well spent life, he passed the 

* evening of, his days in a state of calm delight, far beyond all the 
' wealth and honors to which his country and his sovereign deem- 
' ed him entitled. Never have 1 beheld ottum cum dxgnitate more 

* truly enjoyed , never warf I more convmced of the serenity and 

* hwpiness of men$ sibt conscia recUj^ 

Thousands of feet/tread past the House of Warren Hastings 
in the Calcutta sUSet which bears his name, unconscious that 
the tenement was built by him a hundred years ago, and still 
remains unaltered , while the throbs of an aroused nation’s heart 
— bleeding from the wounds received in a frightful mutiny, like 
the faint tone of distant thunder, remind os ox the abated storm* 
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Even from where we write, we can see the birds resting on 
the branches of that broad tree under which Warren Hastings 
took aim at his provokw en ^7 Was it Jumus who sank 
under that^ tree on thm event^l Sunday morning ? Was the 
secret of the mysterious authorship looked up m that breast 
which Hastings of Daylesford had covered with blood ? Maom-- 
lay thought so, as all men some day wilL 

Harry Yerelst went home to note another Chve rise up in 
Amenoa in the person of George Washingtoli, to conduct the 
eight years’ war for independence In the midst of it commenc- 
ed the Gordon Biots at home, when the fanatical mob lusfang 
after rapine and destruction swept through the streets whi£ 
had but a short time before been thronged with the solemn 
pageantry of Chatham’s public obsequies Then he saw the 
same Cornwallis fail in Virginia who was to succeed in Sennga- 
patam and be India’S Governor, while upon the seas the Spam- 
ards and French were being conquered by Rodney Another 
annual cycle of months and the British were nobly rushing from 
their guns in the galleries of Gibraltar to rescue their Spanish 
enemies from the flaming ships. 

But Harry Verelst read all these signs of the tunes in the 
quiet retirement of Aston, and in the genial company of the 
poets Gray and Mason A favorite bower of Gray’s can still 
be seen as luxuriant as when the poet enjoyed its solitarmess. 
Mason obtained the living of Aston in the year which wit- 
nessed the horrors of the Black Hole, and subsequently was 
made one of the Royal Chaplains, an honorable position which 
he forfeited at the beginning of the American l¥ar, some ex- 
pressions of his on freedom giving ofience at Court Having 
thus slightly sketched the course of a youth from Writers’ Build, 
ings to the distinction of Governor of Bengal, then down the 
sunny declivity to his well-earned English home, our object is 
accom^ished • 

In December last died Charles Verellt, Esq , a grandton of 
the Governor He inherited the Aston Hall property m 1852, 
and seemed also to mherit the estimable qnahties of lus ances- 
tor, for m his praise as a scholar, a man or a fnend, language can 
scarcely be too lavish The present jrepressntative of 3ie lamily 
18 a youth — Harry Verelst The old name has come round 
again, ma^ it long continue as it has hitherto done — without a 
slur upon it. 
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Art II — 1 Transactiona of the Agricultural and HorticuU 

twral Society of India, 1859 

2 The Bengal Hurkaru, 1860 

3 The Indian Field 1860 

Tea, like every thing connected with the East, has its tradi- 
tionary associations About the year 516 B C ^ for so the 
Chinese story goes^ an Indian devotee named Dhurma touched 
by the ignorance, with respect to all religious duties, of the 
people ot the Flowery land, undertook a toilsome and perilous 
journey to China. Being addicted to habits of the severest 
absUnence, he overlooked the necessity of providing himself 
with that amount of food which alone could fortify him against 
the unwonted fatigues of so protracted an excursion As he 
denied himself a sufhciency ot both food and rest, it was to be 
expected that by the time he had reached his destination, the 
nlidms uf the bod/ should assert tbemselvea jji spite of the ut 
most opposition ot the spirit. He lay down and fell asleep 
On awaking, he was stung with remorse at having indulged the 
flesh, and as an expiation, he plucked out both his eye^ brows 
and scattered the hairs upon the ground Instantly these hairs 
were transformed into a number ot bushy plants Cuiiosity led 
him to taste some of the leaver, when, to his delight, he tound 
they had the effect of imparting i/e&h vigour to his mind and so 
promoting divine meditation bo potent a devotional stimulant 
ought not, he thought, to be disregarded His fame soon spread 
in the strange country, and his disciples were numbered by 
thousands , but to ail who submitted to his teachings he recom- 
mended the leaves of t|?e wonderful tree The tree as a conse- 
quence, was eargerly spught tor and cultivated, until not only 
Dhurma’s disciples, l^t the entire population ot China, ac- 
quired an irresistible relish for its leaves This was the tea. 
whatever may be the nucleus around which this tradition has 
wrapped its folds of fable, there can be no doubt that the story 
was to some extent suggested by the stimulating properties ot 
the beverage which cheers but not inebriates ” Here we are 
content to leave the matter, and pass on to things that are more 
appreciable. We m%y^ not unravel the mystery of its supposed 
nuraoulous ongin , ^ut ot tea itself, its cultivation, its manufac- 
ture, and especially its use, we decidedly know more now than 
in the days when Lady Pumphraeton boiled her green tea, and 
serving it up with melted butter as condiment to a salted rump 
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of beef| complained that nothing she could do ** would make 
these foreign greens tender ” 

Valuable papers on thp subject of tea have from time to time 
been contributed to the Journal of the Agricultural and Horti 
cultural Society of India, and, more recently, the local newspa- 
pers have published interesting accounts of the present condition 
and prospects of the cultivation in Assam and Cacfaar From 
these as well as other sources, we propose to bring together 
pretty nearly all the information that is abroad, respecting the 
enterprise as it has been prosecuted in the provinces just men- 
tioned 

The tea tree was discovered in Assam by Mr Bruce in the 
year 1825, or a twelvemonth after the province passed into the 
hands of the British Government The Government themselves 
became the first cultivators , but feeling that the speculation 
would be more manageable in the hands of pnvate companies 
whose enterprise it was deemed politic to encourage, they early 
withdrew from the experiment, and transferred their gardens to 
the Assam Tea Company The dis^very of the plant in As- 
sam appears to have suggested the likelihood of its also being 
indigenous to Cachar In the year 1834, as Lieutenant Stewart 
tells ua, the Secretary to the Committee for Tea Culture address- 
ed a letter on the subject to the then Superintendent of Ca- 
char, whose reply not only corroborated the surmise expressed 
by the Secretary, respecting the natural fitness of the soil for 
tea cultivation, but announcejJ the existence m his distnct of 
“ a species of camelia, the leaves of which he had seen manufac- 
' tured by a native from the confines of China into something 
'resembling tea.^* But whilst the productive resources of As- 
sam, aided by the wise administration of the local Govern- 
ment, were gaining rapid development jinder the active enter- 
prize of numerous speculators, the forest wealth of Cachar lay 
wholly neglected till the year 1855,* wheu Coooonautb, a 
Cacharee cooly, having seen the Assam plant, proved its identi- 
ty with the luxuriant and indigenous growth of his own native 
hills. Since then, pnvate capital has flowed liberally into the 
distnct, and numerous gardens have sprung up, whose commer- 
cial value will, we have no doubt, rival that of the Assam planta- 
tions, as soon as experiment and experience have helped the 
planters to discover, and successfully contend against, the infla-' 
ences that as yet ret^ the cultivation 

Whilst the discovery of tea in Assam waa still recent, the 
Government organized a scientific expedition to the provmce, 
with a view to ascertain the physic^ condition of the plant 
•'with reference to Geological structure, soils and climate’* 
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The members of the expedition, after traversing the forests 
of the npper conntiy, were inclined to the opinion that the plant 
was not, strictly speaking, indigenous to Assam, but had pi^ 
babiy been introduced at some remote period from China. The 
fact that there were no tea colonies in the northern portion of 
the Berhampooter valley or in the Mishmee mountains, led them 
to conclude that the tea could not have been introduced from 
countries m that direction The inference appeared natural, 
that it found its way into the province from the East, and ul- 
timately from China. This conclusion was, in their view, cor- 
roborated by the existence of numerous antiquities and architec- 
tural rums whose architraves, cornices, pilasters, and columns, 
some m Saracenic, some in Roman style, gave evidence of the 
high state of civilization that prevailed in Assam in the ancient 
past This, said they, would lead us «to conclude that the 

* luxuries of neighbouring countries (and the tea plant amon^ the 

* rest) were probably artificially introduced ” That we may be at 
no loss to account for the way in which the tea forests came into 
existence, we are told — ; 

On reference to the map it vpill be seen that the plant is traced along 
the course of the small nvers which enter the valley from the south-east, 
m a senes of distinct colonies , rendenng it probable that the seeds have 
been transmitted forwards along the course of the currents. It is not 
necessary that the seeds should have been conveyed at once down -the 
current of any one of these streams from a great distance mto the valley, 
or to suppose that their vegetative principle could survive submersion m 
a current for any lenrth of time without injury It is enough that a 
angle seed may have fEulen from a Chinese caravan, near the source of one 
o{ those fluviatile ramifications which converge to the valley, on every 
ade, over 18*^ Long and 4° Lat , where it may have been deposited under 
circumstances favourable to its growth and propagatiou A colony would 
thus be established, from which thousands of seeds might be annually 
transmitted^ and although ten thousand of these might be lost, still one 
of fhem might be drifted during a fiood along the banks of a stream, and 
depoated under cu*cunisj^ce& favourable to the establishment of an ad- 
vanced colony and so ou.” 

Pretty and ingenious as this theory may be, there was no ne- 
cessity for it Tea-seeds serve no economic purpose either 
among the Chinese or any other nation, and if they came m a 
Chinese caravan, they i^ust have been brought with especial 
view to the propagation of tea in Assam. If they were brought 
with that express view, it is not necessary to suppose that the 
forests of Assam originated in the accidental falling of one or 
many seeds from^e caravan. A more likely deduction would 
be, that these forests had been artificially planted But the 
truth IS, there is every reason to believe that the tea is indige- 
nous to Assam. If it grows wild in Cachar, Munni^ore, Sylhet 
and Tipperah, surely we need not contend for its artificial in- 
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troduction into Assam It is enough for ns thal^ so far as the 
analogy derived from the identity of race of the vanons peoples 
of Eastern Asia including Assam, or from the oonditicms under 
which the numerous tnoes of the animal and vegetable king* 
doms are, in this section of the globe, found associated together 
gives confirmation to the presumption created by its actual pre* 
sence in the province, we have satisfactory proof that the tea- 
plant, allied as it IB to the natural productionB of Eastern Asia, 
IS as indigenous to Assam as it is to China. 

The conditions found to be necessary to the growth and pro- 
pagation of tea m China, are also furnished by the soil and cli- 
mate of Assam Upper Assam may be generally described as 
an alluvial basm formed by the confluence of several rivers of 
which the Berhampooter is the chief ; but as it is here that the 
tea has been found ^to grow most luxuriantly, the pecuhaniies 
of the soil selected iy the plant become wor^y of aistmct ana- 
lysis In a paper contributed to the Horticultural Society’s 
journal many years ago, Mr Piddington has given us a com- 
parative analysis of the tea soils of Upper Assam and the Bohea 
Hills of China It is as follows — 

Tea soils of Assam. 



Surface 

At 2^ feet 

Tea soil 


soiL 

deep 

of China. 

“ Water 

245 

2*00 

3*00 

Vegetable Matter 

1*00 

80 

1*00 

Carbonate of Iron 

740 

6 70 

9-90 

Alumina 

350 

8lf40 

546 

910 

bilez 

8410 

76*00 

Traces of Sulphate, and Phos- 

99 75 

99*06 

99*00 

phate of lime and loss, 

25 

96 

1*00 


100*00 

itKKW 

100*00 


There are two pecuhanties m these soils the first, that they oontam no 
carbonate of hme, and only traces of phosphate anfl sulphate , and the next, 
that their zron is almost wholly in the state of carbonate of iron<»m widely 
difierent compound from the simple oxides They would be called poor 
yellow loams , and cotton, tobacco or BugaiHjane would probably starve 
upon them , but we find that they suit the tea^plaut pemctly It u a 
stnbng coincidence that we should find tfmr tea soils and those of China 
so exactly alike ” 

Tea soil has more silex than common soil , it has also leas 
water, a fact which will account for the ^mparatively 
amount of decomposed vegetable matter that outers into its ooin<‘ 
position. That the amount of moisture in which the common 
crops of the country flourish, would be prejudicial to the 
growth of the tea, is amply attested by the fact t^t the lands 
Sbftbubbb, 1660 p 
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on which the tea is found, are not the low tracts of country 
liable to periodical inundations, but the h^h lands, or ranges 
of low hills that abound in the plains both of Upper Assam and 
Cachar More water than what the vegetable matter m the 
soil can absorb, would cause decomposition, which would disco 
lour the soil and hurt the tea plant It is not to be inferred 
from this, that all vegetable admixtures m tea soil are detrimen- 
tal , on the contrary, observation has proved that, so long as 
they exist as extraneous matters, or mechamcal rather than che- 
mi(^ agents, they act as absorbents of moistur^ and their pre- 
sence IS an advantage rather than otherwise It is only when, 
owing to a superabundance of moisture, they begin to decom- 
pose, that they become deleterious 

But conditions of soil are not the only requisite for the suc- 
cessful propagation of the tea plant The importance of climate 
and atmospheric influences generally, cannot be over-estimated 
The resemblance that has been established between the tea grow- 
ing districts of China and Upper Assam in respect of soil, has 
also been proved in respect of climate It has been ascertained 
from the observations of scientiflc men attached to vanous em- 
bassies that have penetrated into the intenor of China, that “ the 
* tea provinces of China all lie within the parallels of 25° and 31° 
*'N liat, withm which a group of mountains is extended from 
'the Thibetan Alps on the Wwt to the shores of the Yellow 
' Sea, consequently crossing the course of the monsoons whose 
' vapours they may be supposed ^om all similar analogies to pre- 
' cipitate ” The alluvial plains of the valleys being scarcely above 
the level of the sea, are exposed to frequent inundations from 
the extensive lakes and rivers to be found there Now, where- 
ever low marshy lands are surrounded by lofty mountains which 
intercept their vapours, clouds and mists follow as a natural re- 
sult* Yet It 18 in such* valleys at the base of mountains, that the 
tea plant flourishes well m Upper Assam and Cachar as m 
China Observation and expenence umte in proving, that 
ridges or hillocks, situated m such marshy locahtiea, yet them- 
selves above the reach of inundation, are the most advantageous 
sites for plantations. 

- And here we may noticd a foot stated by Lieutenant Stewart 
in hiB interesting paper on the progress of tea cultivation in 
Cachar He says — 

*<The high lands, which produce the tea^ are ranges of small hillocks, 
which intersect thecountiy ooontiy in aU directions. They are compoeea 
of a red sandy day (which appears to be the peculiar predilection of the tea 
resting on a base of conglomerate rock, and are densely covered 
^th forest It is remarkable that although the same sod, heaved up into 
wmiUtf ranges, eusts on the north bank Cf the nver Barak, which flows 
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though Oachor^ yet tea is found only on the south bank. No one has yet ao- 
counted for this ospncioos dispendon.” 

The Abbmh valley presents a similar phenomenon There^ the 
North-east monsoon blows the vapours exhaled from the Ber- 
hampooter^ to the Sonthern side of the valley^ where alone our 
tea colonies are to be found Possibly^ the capncions disper- 
sion” which forms so marked a feature m Cachar, may be ac- 
counted for in a similar way The lend on both banks of the 
Barak is low and excessively marshy On the north side^ the 
marshes extend to a distance of ten or fifteen miles, and are 
only interrupted by a long and lofty range of hills On tiie 
south side, they stretch to another range of hills eight or ten 
miles from the bank of the nver The heavy mists and fc^s 
emitted from this region of marshes during the cold season, are 
driven against the southern range by the north winds then pre- 
valent, and lingering over the southern section of the Cachar 
valley, fill the atmosphere with the humidity so courted by the 
tea plant May it not be owing to some atmospheric infiuence 
of this kind, that the tea prefers the south baux of the Barak, 
whilst the north, equally fitted to grow it In respect of geologi- 
cal Btructuie and soil, remains unproductive i 

The next topic claiming our attention, is the mode of cultiva- 
tion In Assam, as soon as a grant of land has been obtamed, 
it 18 the practice to fire the forest, except in the immediate vi- 
cinity of the tea trees, should there be any growing in it, — and 
having thus cleared the ground, to hoe it and prepare it for the 
reception of seed The seedf sown is that of the indigenous as 
well as the China plant The seedhngs are accordingly expos- 
ed to the light and heat of the sun from the moment they sprout 
Judging from the habits of the plant in its wild state, one would 
suppose that such exposure was calculated to be injunous , but 
the experience of the Assam planters asserts the contrary 
The reason appears to be, that the dessi^ of the vapours that 
ascend from the Ber ham poo ter valley fuuy compensate for the 
solar infiuences to which the plant is exposed bnt the case as 
different m Cachar whose latitude is not so high as that of Up- 
per Assam Having had no previons experience of the neces- 
sities of Its soil or climate, the planters, on first beginning their 
gardens, imitated their Assam brethren and cleared the land of 
forest, before they commenced to sow The result was, they 
very soon found their seedlings withering and dying for want 
of the needful shade. The forest that wodl|^ have intercepted 
and detained the moisture required for the sustentation of the 
plant, was no longer present to mitigate the extreme dryness 
of the cold eeasoBi and every garden wreatened to be a fimare. 

Vs 
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"There was only one planter in Cochar” says Lieutenaot 
Stewart, who instead of hewing down the forest, had simply 

* contented himself with catting away the underwood, ringing 

* the trees and planting between His seedlings protect^ m 
' their youth dunng the first dry season by the not yet withered 

* foliage above, struck their roots deep down in the moist soil, 
' and were next year independent of shade for their existence ’* 
Finding themselves in the serious dilemma we have adverted to, 
and eager to redeem their mistake before seedlings and trans- 
planted saplings had entirely penshed, some planters sought to 
recover their lands with the shade of fast growing, broad-leafed 
trees such as the Goonalia and other jungly growth , but the 
attempt failed The trees thus planted, themselves died, owing 
to the deficiency of moisture of the tea soil The failure, how- 
ever, involved no loss, for had they survived, it would most 
probably have been at the expense of the tea plants which would 
Mve b^n deprived of all nourishment Abandoning this ex- 
periment, the planters returned to the primitive forest This 
time they contented themselves with only cutting away the 
luxonant undergrowth, hoeing the ground thus cleared, and 
sowing their seed under the sh^e of the forest trees And they 
were snccessful , for the bloom and vigour of the young plants 
thus reared, stood out in conspicuous contrast to the stunted and 
aokly plants of the first experiment Still there was a prospec- 
tive difficulty which needed to be provided against The shade 
that m the first year of their existence, was not simply grateful, 
but vital, to the seedhngs, would become irksome after the first 
BIX or eight months, and means required to be devised by 
which they should, up to this period, have the shade, but after it 
be uncovered, and that not at once, but gradually Under 
these circumstances, the planters had recourse to ringing the 
forest ti-ees which supplied the shade, and to this practice, which 
has been found sucgessful, they arlhere to the present day A 
nog of bark is cut out close to the base of each tree, which en- 
sures Its gradual decay and death It is not usual for a tree so 
treated to pensh altogether in less than two years, still the 
planter’s object is gain^ Long before its death, and just about 
the tune when the youn^ plants begin to need light and heat, 
the leaves of the tree begin to wither and fall, so that the decay 
of foliage takes place simultaneously with the amval of the tea- 
plant at that sta^ of development when shade becomes unde- 
sirable 

The sowings do not begm till the month of March, after the 
first shower of liie early rains. When indigenous tea trees, 
many of which grow tlmrty or forty feet high in Cachar, are 
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found among the other trees of the forest, they are cut down to 
a stump a couple of feet from the ground , but this operation, 
like the sowing, is postponed till alter the first rain h^ fallen 
The tree thus cut down, does not die Gathenng fresh vigour, 
immediately it shoots out a host of young stems whose opening 
leaflets are plucked for the manufacture of tea, — the only tea, 
by tihe way, which can be made dunng the first year Should 
the forest that has been cleared be found to have no indigenous 
trees growing in it, the planter can manufacture nothing till the 
second year, when the seedlings are reckoned strong enough to 
bear the operation of plucking The seeds are not sown singly 
Making allowance for bad seeds, it is the usual practice to put 
lour into the earth together, instead of depositing them one by 
one. They are sown at distances of six feet troiu one another 
in long parallel rows three feet apart Throughout the first 
year, and indeed throb gh the three years following, the work of 
hoeing and weeding must be diligently attended to That the 
hoeing may be properly done, it will be necessary to have a 
man tor every acre of cultnation From the fifth year how- 
ever, the expense of cultivation is materially lessened, for when 
the plants are full grown and bush touches bush as they stand in 
the long rows, they themselves help to keep down the weeds, which 
cannot flourish under their shade After the expiration of the 
first year, in the month of March, the manufacture begins 
After the first hoeing, the plant flushes’’ and the young leaves 
are gathered Within a fortnight, there is a second flush whose 
leaves are also plucked After about the fourth flush, it becomes 
necessary to hoe the ground again, when the plant renews its 
flushing as before , and so the hoeing, flashing, and gathenng 
of the tender leaf, go on for seven months, the manufactunng 
season closing with the month of October From October to the 
ensumg March the plant has rest , and indeed the garden itself 
scarcely needs any thing done to it nowf for one might leave it 
altogether untouched during the cold season'without detriment 

The question may be asked. Is it economical, in the long run, 
to gather leaves so early as the second year, and make so prema- 
ture a demand on the productive power of the young plant ? 
Mr Fortune, whose we believe is the " Report on Tea Golti- 
vation in the North West Provmoes and the Punjab” m No. 23 
of the Selections from the Records of the Government of India, 
objects to such a course as extremely prejudicial to the health 
and vitality of the plant 

“ This, as I have already pointed out ” he says “ is a vejy important part 
of the busmeas, and requires to be oaremlly studied. Eveiy vegetable phy- 
siologist knows that it is easy to render a plant unhealthy, or to des^y it 
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Altogether by oontmually depriTing it of its leaves, lo my former report 
I directed atMution to the bad eyetem of taking too many leaves firom^ry 
plants, and etated that for the first two or three years, the lea^g 
shoota only ^ould be topped in order to /orm the plants and make them 
busAy This has been adopted in the Uovemiuent plantations, and the 
good effects are apparent 

“ But it 18 alro necessary to bring the laws of vegetable physiology to 
bear upon plants which are fully grown If too many leaves are annually 
taken horo. them, ihev wiU soon become sickly, stunted in am>earance, 
and covered with dead branohea. And tiius the method adopted in order 
to obtain a larm return, although apparently successful for a year or two, 
will in the end defeat itaelfi” 

It wa83 for Bome time, an invanable practice of the Assam 
planters, to suffer their seedlings to grow for three years before 
they attempted to pluck a leaf But we believe the practice has 
been abandoned by them, as it certainly has by their Cachar 
brethren , and that for a very sufficient reason In the Govern- 
ment gardens of the North West Provinces and the Punjab, the 
plant 18 not nearly so vigorous as m our Eastern Provinces 
Plants in the North West take three years to attain the same 
OTowth that those in Assam and Cachar acquire m one, and this 
difference may surely justify the proportionately early plucking 
to which the latter are subjected This difference of ciroum. 
stance makes Mr Fortune's observations altogether inapplicable 
to the^ practice of our Eastern planters In respect of gathenng 
the leaf, their plan is precisely that recommended by him, for 
they ** top” the plants, that is, confine themselves to nipping off 
the stalks with their leaflets which are topmost. The plant makes 
up for this constant mterruption«to its growth in height by spread- 
ing out laterally and so becoming what the planter wishes it to 
become, bushy The frequent plucking of its tender leaves through 
seven or eight months in the year, does not hinder it from blos- 
soming or producing seed in its season No function is inter- 
rnpted, and the ehrnbs that have been longest subjected to this 
treatment, instead showing symptoms of sickhness or ex- 
haustion, are among the most vigorous m thegaiden 

A word about the enemies of the tea plant in Cachar The 
mere theorist, the man who has no practical knowledge of the 
risks and sundry contingencies attending the getting up of a 
garden, when making a« calculation on paper of the outlay and 
returns, **ha8 no consideration,” says Lieutenant Stewart, “ for 

* the ravages of the peddle cricket, or for the appetite of the 
' squirrel, or the mischief of the monkey I He does not thmk 

* of herds of wil& hogs and porcupmes rooting out the plants, 

* or of the wildWfialoes trampling them down r Bat it seema 
to ns that if the cricket, the squirrel, the monkey, the wild hog, 
be porcupine and the buffidoe, were really to confederate to* 
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getber to atop the encroachments cultivation is making upon 
their hereditary domains, no amount of capital could save the 
^ unlucky planter from rum. It is re-assnnng to know that, with 
the single exception of the oncket, the Cachar gardens have 
suffered nothing from these animals. Even the cricket is an 
enemy only when the plant is just above ground It does not 
seek the root, bat bites the plant off level with the ground and 
drags it into its bole The only remedy is to search it ont, and 
kill it Men are employed to discover its hole, and by frequent 
probings of the earth m its vicinity, to trace the direction of 
the hole as it winds about underground, until they reach its 
termination, where the cncket is sure to be found Those who 
are clever at such work may follow up and kill a hundred 
crickets in a day The Kookees who are more expert than 
others, will kill twice ^hat number, and then eat them As soon 
as the plant has grown three or four mches high, it ceases to 
be an object of attack Still, the injury these litue crickets are 
able to do to a young tea garden, is most seiious, and hundreds 
of rupees have been spent only m the payment of coolies hired 
to kill them 

The only other enemy the tea-plant has yet had to encounter 
in Cachar, is the Ooloo grass, known among botanists as the 
Saccharum Cylindncum It is a tall, strong, grass, used exten- 
sively for thatching purposes, and a most selfish monopolist of the 
soil in which it once takes root It grows so rapidly as to leave 
but scant moisture for the tea, and not only thus starves it, but 
threatens, unless when most rSsolutely kept down, to choke it 
altogether Planters have had recourse to various means to 
nd their gardens of this almost universal pest Some, in their 
eagerness to arrest the decay to which their plants were ten- 
ding, hastened to restore their vigour by means of oil cakes, 
cow-dung and other manure But if the^knanure strengthened 
the tea, it also strengthened the Ooloo and the question 
how to get nd of the nuisance remained unsolved Clearly it 
would be worse than useless to out down the grass, for it is in 
the nature of grasses to grow all the more vigorously for fre- 
quent croppmgs, and the remedy would only produce an aggra- 
vation of die disease The only resource is to hoe up the 
ground usurped by the Ooloo and so root it out. The plan i» 
tedious, and mvolves extra labour and expense, but it is better 
than suffering the tea- plant to detenorate and ^le 

There are three vaneties of tea grown in Asq^ and Cachar , 
the mdigenons, the China, and the hybrid. Between the in- 
(^enous tea of Assam and that of Cach^, there is no difference. 
When the Assam gardens first began to be worked, it waa 
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neoessary to import a large quantity of aeed from China. The 
planta raised from this seed took kindly to the soil and climate 
of Assam, and have ever smce contributed no small proportion 
to the oat-turn of tea from the province The China plant though 
hardy, and standing in need of frequent pruning, is not so 
leafy as the indigenous, nor will it, it is feared, live longer than 
£fty years, whereas the indigenous will live on almost tor ever 
It flourishes in Cachar quite as well as in Assam The hybrid 
is an altogether new and interesting variety It made its first 
appearance in Assam, where it attracted notice by being less 
leafy than the indigenous, but more leafy than the China varie- 
ty The seed whence it sprang, must have owed its origin to 
the fortuitous communication of the pollen of one vanety to the 
atigma of the other It is more productive than the China plant, 
and ever since its appearance has been diligently and extensive 
ly propagated both in Assam and Cachar It is rapidly super- 
seding the other varieties in the attention it receives from the 
planter, and promises to usurp the market It is doubtless 
* the kind which will eventually be most prevalent in India.” 

The allotments of tea land in Assam being smaller than the 
grants that have been sought and obtained in Cachar, has sug- 
gested the question whether small gardens adequately worked, 
would not he more profitable than large ones Some planters 
are in favour of a small garden, others of a large one , the pros 
and cons we will leave the reader to gather from a hypothe- 
tical case I have a grant of 400 acres The amount of labour 
I have at command I am free either to distribute over the whole 
extent of my land, or confine to the cultivation of only 200 
acres The number of coolies I can afford to entertain, will 
hoe the 400 acres four times within the year , but if I bring 
only half my land under cultivation, and retain the same num- 
ber of coolies, 1 cafl have mv garden hoed eight times, instead 
of four The^oeipg bf the land imparts a stimulus to the plant, 
which has the efifect of producing the flushes” on which I am 
dependent for my tea, and if it were foregone, the tardy ap 
pearance and paucity of leaf-buds would leave me very little to 
pluck or manufacture It is of the first importance that the 
hoeing should be kept up; at shorter or longer intervals, through- 
out toe jnanufactnnng season Well then, if my two hundred 
acres are hoed eight tunes, they will yield more abundant 
flushes than if tfi^ had been hoea only four times , in other 
words, two hundred acres hoed eight tunes wonld^eld about 
as much as four hundred hoed only four times The number 
of trees distributed over a garden of 400 acres will be precisely 
double that occupying a garden of two hundred, consequently 
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out-turns of the two gardens would be equaL Buiaf &e 
amount of labour 1 entertain is the same^and the quantity of tea 
1 manulaoture the same, where is the alleged advantage of tiie 
smaller garden ? The advantage will appear m the saving that 
IB made m the expense of pioaing the leaves. 1 shall require 
fewer people for this purpose thu if mj cultivation extended 
over the 400 aorea Of course the same number of men that 
I engage for the smidl garden, would also answer for gathering 
the l^t of the large one, if extra tune were allowed them , but 
no such allowance can be made, for in this part of the bnsinesa 
tune 18 every thing The delay of a day may sensibly affect 
the out-turn If 1 assign two acres to a single man, and say 
to him, Pluck the leaves from this acre to-day^ and to-morrow 
* do the other,” he may find by the morrow, that the leaves of 
the second acre have already become unfits because too old, to be 
plucked , and 1 may* lose the entire fiush. I must therefore have 
a man to each acre, and it follows that, for a small garden, I 
shall need fewer leaf-ratherers than for an extensive one. If, 
owing to the plentiful fiushmg of my 200 acres, I allow even 
more than one man to each acre, 1 shall still effect a saving 
worthy the consideration of those who would associate the 
largest return with the strictest economy in outlay 

We think that in the above case, we have cepresented the 
question fairly If to the fact of the pecuniary advantage shown 
to be associated with a small garden, we add the other &ot, that 
a garden of limited extent is more manageable and can be better 
Bupermtended than one on a targe scsde, we have said enough to 
show, that m tea cultivation, as in every thmg else, a little, 
thoroughly done, is more profitable than an extensive under'- 
taking imperfectly and inefficiently conducted. 

But before we pass on to other most important questions, let 
us turn aside, for a moment, to describe the manufacturing 
process And first, as to the gathenqg of the leaf This is 
confined to only three kinds of leaf, they are, the leaf-bud 
with the tender stalk that bears it, the leaflet just open, and the 
leaf next in size and age All the other leaves remam untonch* 
ed The leaf-gatherers (many of whom, in Assam, are women,) 
begm their work at b o’clock in the morning Nipping off the 
leaves we have mdicated, with fore-finger and wumb, and throwing 
all three sorts indisonimnately into the basket or doth intetnl^ 
to hold them, they pass from shrub to shrub, and row to row, 
till 11 o'clock when tl^y cease for a couple hours, and Tcnew- 
ing their task at 1 o'clock, contmue m the garden till 6 o’dbck 
in the evening As soon as the leaves are gathered, they are 
spread out in the sun, or if there be no sun, they are plaoeaover 
SSTTBUBEB, 1860 Q 
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ft 4dow charcoal firc^ whore they are gently heated They are 
thenlmaght away and rolled togetiier with both hands for a con- 
siderable tune, until they curl After this, tiie oven meanwhile 
beu^ well-heated, the leaves are thrown into a pan and placed 
on jX where they are oeaselesalv stirred about idl they are too 
hot for the hand to touch Ihey are then thrown out of the 
pan upon a table close by where they are rolled agauL After 
having been transferred once more to the heated oven, they are 
rolled for tlie third time, and then left to dij over a charcoal 
fire The tea is ready for use the moment it is takeu off the 
fire , but as yet it is a mixture of three varieties, which must now 
be separated The tea is put in the first place, into a sieve fine 
enough to prevent all but the smallest leaves, or leaf-buds, from 
p^ing through The tea thus separated, forms the variety called 
I’ekoe. It not unirequently happens that during the manufac- 
turing process, many of the large, or oldest, leaves get crush- 
ed and broken, so that in the sitting, the dust of these leaves 
falls through and mixes with the Pekoe the variety so created 
is known as gunpowder tea. After the separation ot the Pekoe, 
the rest of the leaves are transferred to, a coarser sieve through 
which the middle sized leaves, the leaflet just open, pass These 
make the Souchong That which remains in the sieve, being 
the coarsest, is the Congou. Of course there are numerous 
other varieties known in the market, but these, as far we have 
been able to ascertam, are simply different mixtures in varying 
pr^rtions 

To help our readers to form ai^estimate of the prospects held 
out by tea cultivation, they should know what the expenses of 
management and manufacture are Let us try and calculate 
the cost up to the moment when the tea is packed and made 
ready for conveyance to the market. The expenditure may be 
distributed under the following heads , viz., hoeing and weeing, 
leaf-gathenng, manufaetunng, packing and supenntendenoe 
Take a smgle acre, yoh have a man to hoe it four times a year, and 
for each hoemg you pay Rs 4, which is equivalent to an annual 
outlay of Bs 16 The average annual yield of an acre (a very 
low average, by the way, for seven maunds would be nearer the 
actoal pr^uoe,) is, say, four maunds of tea, or 160 seers It 
follows that every seisr costs, in hoeing, a fraction more than an 
anna and a hal^ — say, two annas. Now as to the gathering 
Each leaf-gatherer plucks four seers of leaf in a day, for whidi 
he receives two annts, which is a day’s hire. Four seers of raw 
leaf are equivalent to one seer of manufactured tea The ma- 
^ nufactunng of each seer costs, we will say, two annas, a pro- 
portion rather above thim below the average rate now paid. 
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For the superintendence of the European planter^ on the si^ 
position that he is onlj the servant of a company, and tox 
packing, another two annas would be a Hberal allowance, aa will 
appear from the following calculation A. garden of 400 acres, 
would, at the rate of four maunds an acre, yield 1,600 maunds, 
or 64,000 sears, which, divided by the one^eighth of a Rupee, 
or two annas, would give Be. 8,000, an ample sum for supenn- 
tendenoe and packing Well then, every seer of tea, up to the 
moment when it is ready for the market, costs on an average, 

For hoeing 2 Ajinas. 

„ leaf-gathenng 2 „ 

„ manufacturing 2 „ 

Supenntendence and Packing 2 „ 


Annas 8 

The Assam tea, an J the Cachar too, has sold in the LfOndon 
market at five shillings the pound, or five rupees the seer, giv- 
ing a profit of four rupees and ei^t annas on every seer But 
this 18 by no means clear profit Freight is no small item We 
have not taken into account the expense inpurred in procuruig 
labourers, — expense which will become considerable whenever 
the emigration scheme proposed by the Lieutenant Governor, 
comes into operation Further, the time may be said to be at 
hand, especially in Assam, when the tea lands must begin to 
> leld their taxes according po the terms stipulated for by the 
Government In these days of railway extension and other 
pubhc works, the pnce of laboifr, already risen, will be yet more 
seriously enhanced But even with the enhanced price of la- 
bour, the future expenses of an emigration system, the taxes, 
freight, and other contingencies, tea planting must prove a gain- 
ful speculation Contingencies involving more or less of loss 
there will be , for, particularly in Cachai* where the cultivation 
IS new, every planter must pay for the experience he acquires. 
We have heard what Lieutenant Stewart nas told us, of squir- 
rels, monkeys, herds of wild hogs, porcupmes, and bnffiiioee. 
He continues his formidable summary of unpleasant contmgen- 
cies in the following re-assunng stram — 

" He (the man who proposes to turn tea^planter,^ has no idea of ooohes 
taking advances an4 dying of jungle-fever, of breaking their contiaota, 
mg sold up, and fetohing only two or thr^ annas ' He buys as stodi;:, an 
elephant, at an unusually low price, to be sure, but with a peHbct bdi« ut 
its immortality ' He builds mat houses, on the stnctest of eoGooBUoal 
pnnoiples, but then he supposes them to be of corrugated iron ! It is not 
possible for them to be buint or blown down 4** 

No doubt money has been lost in thm way in Caehar, and, 
until some system hat been organized for importing labour into 
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the distnot, money will yet be lost m the mitter of noolies , bat 
in Admitting Uiis we omy admit that there are risks in tea cnl- 
tivation as in erery other enterprise. We feel sure how- 
ever, that leaving oat of aooonnt thi capital sank at the com- 
mencement in die plantation, tea planting, be it m Assam or 
Csehar, will, after paying the permanent estabhihinent enter- 
tained bv the factory, and the land tax, and all expenses of su- 
penntendence, hoeing, leaf-gathenng, manufacture, and freight, 
yield a net profit of a hundred per cent. 

All difficnlties connected with the proper treatment of the tea 
tree may be regarded as already overcome , the difficulties that 
stall await solution, are those that relate to labour and transit. 
The want of labourers is more urgently felt m Assam than m 
Cadhar, and in Cachar the planters are perplexed The As- 
samese, we are told, is, in his own estimation, a gentleman, and 
above labounng for hue His fixed habits” in this respect 
tae thus accounted for by Colonel Jenkins Before we occu- 
‘ pied the country, hired labour was almost unknown, or confin- 
' ed to the Cachiuees or other rude tribes unconverted to Hindu- 

* uzs, who were treated ae serfs , houeehold labour was performed 

* by slaves, and the agnculturol labour of those classes who did 

* not cultivate themselves was either performed by slaves, or by 

* neigbboDnng ryots who had the means, and who shared the pro- 
' ducts of the harvest in kind It was thus considered disgrace- 

* ful for the better classes, freeman and Hindoos, to hire them- 
' selyes for labour, and they have always avoided being employ- 
*ed as coolies as far as practicable, by pleading their right of 

* exemption as bhalo manooses or gentlemen ” Every man has 
his little field where he is content to grow the crops that are to 
keep him in food for the year, and having occasion to bay next 
to nothing, is m no need of money, except it be for the payment 
of his land tax Whin money for this purpose is wanting, one 
of the male membei^s of the family will accept employment in a 
plantation and keep steadily to his work till he has gathered a 
sum equivalent to tne tax that is to be paid to the Government , 
he Will then take his departure and not re-appear till the follow- 
ing year,, when a recurrence of his necessity obliges him to re- 
new his engagement with the tea planter It is this state of 
things, probabfy, that suggested to planters «nd some Assam 
offices, the propriety of recommending an increase of the land 
tax , for they ho^ed that the addition^ demand on the part of 
the Government, cWould induce the people to give some of their 
labour to the planters. But it was a recommendation which it 
was im|>oesible for the Government of Bengal to entertain. We 
may distingniah, if we please, between immediate coercion and 
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the infliction of a pressure designedly calculated to produce tiie 
same result as coercion • but, on the suppociti^ thataddiitoml as* 
sessment would really have the eflbct of seodiiig many of the na- 
tives to the tea factories, such a measure as that suggested, would# 
if not in the letter, still in the spirit, be maoOestiy oppressive^ 
for It would deliberately provide for the sacrifice of the hdbits 
and inclinations, whether right or wrong, of an entire population, 
to the private interests of a few individuals. Observe, we have 
been arguing on the supposition that the increase of assessment 
would benefit the tea gaidens , that this benefit would really be 
so certain as was thought, we altogether doubt The moment 
the tax was augmented, the people would extend their cultiva- 
tion, not run to the planters for work Why we thmk this 
would be the course they would prefer, will be clear to our 
readers when they have followed us through the next paragraph 
The question still remains, why do the people refuse to htbour 
for hire ? There are some who think that their indifierence to 
the planter's money, and refusal to extend even their own nee 
cultivation, are alike owing to the absence of proper commumca- 
taon between the mtenor, and the towns a^ chief markets of 
the province The people, say they, may exftnd their nee cul- 
tivation , but if there are no iacilities for the conveyance of the 
extra gram to the large markets at Gowhatti and other places 
where it may find a sale, what good will the additional rice do 
them ? And the planter may come and offer them a very fair 
inducement to labour in the tea gardens , but m their dense and 
impracticable jungles, of what use would any amount of money 
be ^ To this opmion it may be objected that if Assam cannot 
boast of good roads, still the number of rivers and lesser streams 
that intersect the country in all directions, are quite sufficient 
for trading purposes, if the people only cared to nse them. 
Granting never^eles^ that there is room for improvement m 
this matter, still, the simple want of further facilities does not 
adequately account for the want of mdustry or enterprise among 
the people. Nor can we accept Colonel Jenkms^s statement 
that the ** gentlemanly” prejudice of which he informs us, is the 
cause of their unwillingness to labour for hire Whatever se- 
condary influence it may have, we must* obviously, look beyond 
It for the true cause of the universal indiflerence to taking ser- 
vice W e think the secret lies in the fSuit that colturable land 
may be had to any extent. The population far frmu oovers the 
country and waste land abounds. Now, we* know that m a 
means of livelihood, agriculture always has tKe precedmioe of 
trades and professions. Men hire themselves to ci^ntahsta, have, 
recourse to trades, and fcffiow professions, only wh^ land is not 
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to be bad As bog as land is abundant and obeap, they will 
ratber support themselves in independende by agnoulture^ than 
become the dependents and servants of others This principle, 
which IS of general appiioation, may throw light on tbe habits 
of the Assamese The population is not large enough for the 
country , the conBe<|uenoe is, that not only has ever^ man a 
piece of land on which he noses his crops and lives in indepen- 
dence, but there is so much waste land still awaiting cultivation, 
that the population must increase vastly, before it la occupied 
Till then, hired labour, professions, and other means of hveh- 
bood, will neither be cared for, nor sought after The natural 
increase of the population has, for a long while, been impeded 
by the prevalent use of opium among men, women and chil- 
dren , and It will be some time more, before the elFecte of the re- 
cent restnctiOB become palpable in their hdalth and numerical 
strengdi Meanwhile, we must look fof an increase to the la- 
bourers who may be expected to be imported m large numbers 
into the province by the emigration agency now in contempla- 
tion These coohes with their families, will appropriate large 
tracts of nee la^s, and in the course of some } ears, we may 
hope to find tbe^Assamese, compelled by the want of land to 
forsake their “ fixed habits” and “ gentlemanly” prejudices, 
gladly work for hire and engage in all the actiuties of trade 
Then, as to the prevalent use of opium in Assam The 
people have hitherto been burdened bjrao Governmental res 
tnctions m the use of this hateful drug Indeed, the Govern- 
ment of Bengal, till very recently, distinctly refused to interfere 
to check the ruin it was working The consequence is that the 
Assamese have been detenorating physically, intellectually, 
and morally The indigenous cultivation of the poppy has, for 
a long while, been all but universal , every man who bad a rice 
field, ali(6 had a patch outside his door, set apart for opiilm 
AVith no inducement 4o industry on the one hand, and an illim4- 
table use of opium on the other, we cannot wonder that the 
Assamese have been reduced to their present low estate It 
was high tune that the Government should interfere , and we 
are glad to be able tOxrecord, that the order has already been 
promulgated, which uttedy prohibits the cultivation of the poppy 
in Assam There is no doubt that for some time to come, at- 
tempts will be made to grow it in secluded spots whereat may 
elude the notice of the authorities , but if such attempts should 
occasionally esatpe detection, still, the evil as it at present 
exists, wm have been efifectually arrested. The Government 
opium will of course be supplied, but it will have to be pur- 
chased The luxury will henceforward be an expensive one , 
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an<l being of neoeaaity confined to those who can pay for it, the 
poorer people will be saved from contraotn^ a most penneioiu 
and accursed habit. Moreover, whatever means the men may 
resort to, to obtain the drug, it is gratifying to know that wo- 
men and children will no longer be its victims. Whether the 
prohibition will have the effect of sending any of the people to 
ihe tea gardens, is another and more doubttui question It has 
been in force only since May last, and scnne time must elapse 
before we are in a position to estimate its influence on the la- 
bour market The probabilities of the case, however, are not 
favourable to the interests of the planters Havmg all along 
derived their entire support from the cultivation of the soil, it is 
but natural to suppose that the people will seek to meet the ad- 
ditional expenditure occasioned by their havmg henceforth to buy 
their opium, by extending that cultivation, rather than hiring 
themselves to planters* The growth of the poppy has been in- 
terdicted , but the interdiction will be of no immediate or di- 
rect benefit to the tea cultivation of the province. 

Meanwhile, the Assam factories extending over the districts 
of Kamroop, Durrung, Nowgong, bibsagur, and Luckimpore, 
and comprising 7,599 cultivated acres which represent 12,05,689 
lbs. of tea, are almost wholly dependent for labour upon a tnbe 
ot Cacliarees who, emigrating from their native country, have 
for many years had their home in Kamroop and Durrung, dis- 
tricts on the northern Side of the Berliampooter Being suffer- 
ed by the Assamese to monopolize the labour of the province, 
they have frequently shown a disposition to dictate their own 
terms to their employers. Ihey are a whimsical race whom it 
requires consummate tact to manage , and their notoas conduct 
at 2^azira when they endeavoured to extort higher and still high- 
er wages by violent threats, until awed by the presence of the 
military, proves that they are capable of ^dangerous combina- 
tions But even the supply of Cacharees |S bmited, and we 
have the unanimous assurance of the planters, that so far from 
hoping to extend their cultivation, it is the most difficult thing 
to work the gardens within their present limits. 

Kor 18 the state of things much better in Caebar The 
whole population of Cachar male and female,” accordmg to 
Lieutenant Stewart, adult and nunor, is calculated at 150,000 
* Already upwards of 150,000 acres have been taken up ftnr tea 
'cultivation — and the lowest computation at which even the 
' speculations of our friend the theorist can amve, is tIuiA one 
' man is required permanently for each acre m full bearing 1 

Now, in a population of 150,000 souls, one-half may be oaloalated as 
females, and these are consiaered too valuable at home to be aliow^ to 
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imffk alxtiad m Oiohtr Out of tiie ranumog 75,000 one*h«lf may be 
counted duldren under age^ and Ke have ihemore a population of only 
37JKX) mea Again the men in Caohar may be looked upon aa the most 
udipendent set of nativee m India I Ihe larger number of them have 
each their aepante homesteads, surrounded by groves of mangoe, jaok, 
plantain and oetel-nut trees, and from five to twenty acres of noe raids 
aborning They live like gentlemen fiumera They dnve their own plough 
through an aoro or two m their own land, and have the rest tillM by a 
class of people below them, who are in themselves perfectly independent, 
and who simply give half the crop to the landlord for the use of his land 

" NofW, ths lanmords will not work frw the tea planters. No not one, even 
althou^ he holds no more than two acres of famd, and has to cultivate all 

bimiielf. 

He IS an anstocrat, he has a title, he calls himself either a Chowdne, 
or a Mosumdar, or a Luscur, or a Bhorbooya, and is quite above that sort 
of thing Nor will any I^cush or tiller of the soil, who tills five acres, 
work for the W planter, simply because they have all that they want, and 
make more than labourer's wages. 

** Planters can therefore employ only the refiise of the Cachar population 
for simple wages, and there may be about 5,000 men in the di^nct to 
whom wese wag^ are at stated periods an inducement but only at 
stated periods, for as soon as the nee cultivating season sets in, they are oif 
to their small holdings of on acre or half an acre, and prefer Jabounng for 
themselves to domg the work of others.” 

So far as mdigenons labour is concerned therefore, Cachar is 
no better than Assam, and that for the same reason, namely, 
that the population does not nearly cover the country It has 
the advantage however, of being closer to the labour markets 
of Sylhet and other populous districts of Bengal, a circumstance 
whicn has saved the tea planters much of the embarrassment ex- 
perienced by their Assam bi^thren More than two- thirds of 
the coi^es who find work in the Cachar gardens are people of 
Sylhet A work of five or six hours, or at most a day, brings 
them over the boundary line between Sylhet and Cachar, to 
the gardens. Leaving home in the month of No\ ember, they 
come to the plantei^ with whom they will remain till the follow- 
ing May , they ^iH then go back to look after their own nee 
crops, and not re- appear till October It is true that according 
to this calculation, they work for seven months in the year and 
are absent only five , but for four out of the seven mouths, that 
is, from November to February, the gardens require so little 
attention that they might almost be left to take care oi them- 
selves , whereas the five months during which the coolies are 
away, are five of the eight months which constitute the manu- 
factunng seaso^ We have already stated that the bond fide 
work of a tea o^en begma after the first shower m Maroh, and 
continues till October, so that the coolies from Sylhet, and even 
those ^)pad in Cachar, may be depended on for only three months 
of the season. It may be asked, have the planters done no- 
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thiQg to remedj thia state of things? They have Men are 
engaged by tiiem to go out into the villager noth of Cachar and 
Sj^et, making advances of money to labourers with a view to 
secure their services dunng the ensuing working season. As 
an advance is always a temptation to a native, this plan has to 
a certain extent answered its end, and the services of hundreds 
of coohes are thus obtained, whose absence would have entailed 
serions loss to the planters But even the advance does not 
always ensure the labour A coolie will accept it, but when 
the time to fulfil his engagement arrives, he will feign sickness , 
or after working in the garden for a month, he will make it 
appear that he is too ill to keep on, and for recovery must re- 
turn to his own — for what native ever got well any where 

but in his own native village ? Thus contracts are often eluded, 
or but partially fulfilled , nevertheless, the advance does secure 
the services of a gretft many, and the system will be continued 
until sotne surer scheme for providing labour has been devised 
To ensure a permanent supply of labour, the Cachar planters 
have been trying to establish villages around their gardens 
They have rented nee lands from the Government at the usual 
distnct rates, and offered them to native settlers on advantage* 
ous terms. According to these terms, every ryot is to have a 
gift of five rupees on settling down, a loan of ten rupees to 
enable him to purchase cattle with, and a certain extent of land 
which he is to occupy free of rent for the first three years. But 
BO far as the planter’s ultimate aim is concerned, this project 
has met with bttle or no success Byots most of the planters 
have, — ^ryots too, many of whom are honest enough to pay back, 
^ degrees, the ten rupees advanced to them at the period ol 
fheir settlement , but no wages will tempt them to work in the 
tea gardens. When they hold their land direct from the Go- 
vernment, they have the use of it free of rent for three years , 
but rather than pay the land tax which* becomes due after the 
expiration of the third year, they will remote to some other 
spot where, of course, tJiey are again exempt from taxation for 
another term of three years bo they keep moving from place 
to place every third year, never paying a farthing of rent 
the lands on which they raise theirs crops. And they find it 
convenient to serve the planters in the same way- Finding 
that they are not compell^ to work in the tea garden, the plaii-* 
ter’s ryots confine their labour and attention to their own nee 
fields , within the three years that they occupy ibe land, free of 
rent, that is allotted to them, they pay off the mu rupees due to 
the planter, and at the end of that period, r^ove and settle down 
elsewhere We are not aware that this has been the invariable 
Seitejibbh 1860 H 
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practice^aQd ti&at there have been no exoepbone among these ryote, 
bnt the fact that the practice is most common among the Oacharees 
and the settlers from Sylhet, makes the scheme for the establish* 
ment of villages aroimd the ketones with a view to obtain labour- 
ers for the gardens, very unpromising The planters are for the 
most part sanraine men, and they still hope that in time their ryots 
will regard Sie tea and the literal wages more favourably , but 
we confess we do not share their expectations. The only in- 
direct benefit that has yet accrued from the presence of these 
ryots^ and it may yet become an important benefit, is that the 
cooLes who come to work m the gardens are able to buy nee of 
them on the spot It has all along been found needfiu for the 
convenience of these men, that the planter should send for sup- 
plies of food from Silchar Besides the expense attending this 
plan, delays frequently occur in forwarding the supplies, which 
create dissatisfaction , this trouble and expense will be saved 
when all the nee and vegetables that are required may be had 
of the ryots on the estate But as yet, it has not been found 
easy to tempt ryots to settle down in the neighbourhood of the 
factories* As with the Assamese, so with the people of this 
province , they supply thcmselv es for next to nothing with all 
they want , why should they labour ? The betel nut trees that 
grow around their dwellings, yield fruit enough to pay for the 
rent of their lands, so that ^1 the gram corps arc their own, and 
the profits domed from them are subject to no deduction What 
inducement have such men to lea've their native district, or if 
they are Cacharees, to forsake* their homesteads, and establish 
themselves on new land and among strangers ? This want of 
enterprise, this preference of idleness and an anna to labour and 
a rupee, is one of the “fi'?ed habits” of the people, which the 
tea planter has to encounter and dapple with at every step 
It may be asked, esftmot the B^okees be got to do the work ? 
Their migratory are such that they cannot be depended 

upon Besides, whatever lighter work they may agree to do in 
a tea garden, they one and all refuse to hoe the land The 
Caebar Tea Company has a large village of them, but from all 
^counts, their presence is more a loss than a gain to the concern 
The village is kept up i|i the hope, we believe, that they wiU, 
in tune, be mduced to undertake the heavier work of thegajnlenB, 
but whether this expectation will be realized to any extent, is a 
doubtful question* « 

The importati^ of coolies from Calcutta has also been at- 
tempted, but wim no very encouraging result The mortality 
among the men, from fever and othei causff , has hitherto prov- 
ed a most discouraging circumstance Ot seventy coolies who 
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w«re brought to Gachor for one factoiy, onljr seven survive* 
The ratio^ though not so alarming as in this instance, has been 
exceasive among the bands imported by other companies as welt 
Perhaps coolies from Dacca and the low distncteof Eastern 
Bengal, would keep better health than those who come from the 
West , but large numbers of them go to Calcutta m search of 
employment on the railways, whilst the comparatively few that 
remain behind, demand wages far higher than the phmters 
can afford to give The enormous nse in the price of labour in 
these parts, may be estimated by the fact that a coolie who four 
years ago was content to receive three rupees a month, now 
makes between six and eight As the importation of labour 
from the Calcutta market appears now to be absolutely neces> 
sary to tea cultivation m Cachar, it becomes a matter of grave 
importance to inquire what special measures ought to be pro^ 
vided for the he^th* and comfort of the numerous coolies that 
will have to be entertained 

The loss the planter sustains when he has not enough of 
coolies during the manufacturing season, is serious The mo- 
ment his trees flush, the young leaves must be plucked , and if 
there are not men enough to do it, the leaf by being kept a day 
too long on the tree, is apt to deteriorate and become unfit for 
manufacture From March to October, the ground must bo 
hoed once every two months, and if there are not men to do it« 
the trees will refuse their leaf and the out-turn will be next to 
nothing These considerations, besides the general one that 
eleven or twelve thousand acTres must not always remain the 
limit of cultivation in two such provinces as Assam and Cachar 
where more than four times the exi&ting area ought to be made 
productive, make it a matter of imperative necessi^ that the 
planters should have an adequate supply of labour to rely on 
Under these circumstances, the Licuten^t Governor of Bengal 
has offered his aid in the organization and jyorking of an agency 
in Calcutta to provide for the importation of comies to the tea 
provinces, similar to that which sends labour to the Sugar- 
planters of the Mauritius Such an agency offering literal 
terms and conducted in good faith, ou^ht to be succesaful, espe- 
cially as It will have the advantage not requmng the coohes 
to venture on the dreaded kala pance They would be placed 
on board our steamers, and have a comfortable trip up their own 
native * nvers, until they reached their several deetinatiDni m 
the tea provinces. Special inducements should be offered to those 
who have families, to emigrate with th^r wives and children , 
for not only would the women and grown children themselves 
re2)re8ent so much additional available labour, but their presence 
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would overcome any reluctance the men might feel in renewing 
their engag^ente with ^e planter after the original term of 
eervioe had transpired Owing to the growing competition in 
the labour market, the planters will have io bid high, and con- 
cede not only fair, but liberal terms, without which coohes who 
can get work nearer home, will not agree to go to a part of the 
country not only remote, but notonously unhealthy. 

In Cachar, we means of intercommunication between the 
several factories and ** the station,” to which all the tea is, in 
the first instance, sent, present greater perplexities than the 
subsequent transit to Calcutta. With the exception of the un« 
dulating land and hillocks always selected for ga^ens, the whole 
country is nothing but marsh and jungle In some few places, 
roads have been constructed, in others, elephant-tracks exist , 
but with these exceptions there are neither mghways nor path- 
ways, and a very little of the varied experience one acquires in a 
single excursion of any extent across country, will suffice to redeem 
travelling in Cachar from the charge of monotony Now slowly 
winding through dense forests whose tangled branches obstinately 
withstand your progress , now crossing bottomless bogs where 
every attempt to recover j ourself only serves to sink you deeper 
in the mire , now toiling through marshes infested with leeches 
and such like agreeable acquaintances , now tottering along 
crazy wooden bndges thrown over the countless nullaJis (streams) 
that intersect the land , now wading a stream as the only way to 
get across it, and reaching the other side only to plunge into a 
fresh swamp , — on you move, tril you at last espy the planter’s 
bungalow, and begin to hope, that the heterogeneous experiences 
of the day, and its diversified perplexities, may close with a little 
refreshment and rest 

The manufacture in Cachar has not yet become so abundant, 
as to force the subject of transit to Calcutta on the attention of 
the planters The lyioserous small streams communicating with 
one another and covenng the land with their intricate net- work, 
ofiTer no facilities for the conveyance of the tea to Silchar The 
entire produce of the gardens has to be sent over-land to the 
station, where it is transferred to the native boats engaged to 
take it to Cidcutta Bu^with the increase of out-turn, the in- 
conveniences of the present mode of transit, as well from the 
gardens to Silchar as from Silchar to Calcutta, will be increas- 
ingly felt, and cwitahsts will become unwilling that thfir pro- 
duce should be exposed to the senous nsk of a tedious river 
journey of fifteen ^days or more, in native craft Since speed and 
security are essential to all proper means of conveyance, the 
Cachar planters, we are sure, will soon feel, if they have not 
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begun to do so already, the necessity of roads from the ui tenor 
of the distnct to the station, and of Rveteamer which shall go 
once or twice m the year td Cachar, and bnng away the tea to 
Calcutta A steamer visiting Cachar in the rams, in time to 
fetch away the manufacture of the first half of the season, might 
go right up to Silchar , in the drv weather, or m NoTeml:^,jn8t 
after the close of the manufacturing season, it would not go 
higher than Luckye, but to this place the remaming half of the 
manufacture might be transported with ease 

The nsk to native boats, in the Berhampooter, is greater than 
that incurred m any nver between Silchar and Calcutta, and the 
time absorbed in transit from Upper Assam to Calcutta is fully 
three times that occupied by boats going down from Cachar 
The one steamer a-month which just manages to stagger up to 
Debrooghur, does httle beyond tantahzing the planters of that 
region They are fortunate when they can ship a fraction of 
their tea on ^ard of her By far the largest part of their ma« 
nufacture is sent down in native boats The crying want oi 
Assam, and we may add, of Eastern Bengal, is steamers Any 
Steam Company that will undertake to work the Assam line, 
taking in the trade that fiows through Serajgunge and Narain- 
gunge, may calculate on declaring a dividend in the very second 
year, perhaps the first I 

We cannot close without bnefiy adverting to the tenure on 
which the planters of Assam and Cachar alike, hold their grants 
of land The tenn of each grant i» fixed for ninety -nine years 
One-fourth of the land thus apipropriatecl being supposed to be 
required for the erection of houses and embankments, the con- 
struction of roads and the excavation of tanks, is to be exempted 
in perpetuity, from assessment. The remaining three-fourths 
are to be held “ rent-free for fifteen yeais, after which the land 
‘ shall be assessed at three annas per acr^for ten years, and for 
' seventy-four years at six annas per acre the 7th section ot 
the Rule for the grant of waste lands” provides that, one- 

* eighth of the grant shall be cleared and rendered fit for cultiva- 

‘ tion by the expiration of the 5th year from the 18 — , one- 

‘ fourth by the expiration of the 10th year from the 18 — , 

‘ one-half by the expiration of the 20tiayear from the 18 — , 

* and three-fourths by the expiratioirof the 30th year from the 

« IS — On failure of all or any of these conditions, (the fact 

^ of whifih failure shall, after local enquiry conducted W the 

* Collector or other officer, be finally determm^, by the Board 
^ of Revenue,) the entire grant shall be resumed, and the grantee 

* shall forfeit all right and interests in the lands, bo& those 
^ which may bo yet uncleared, and those which may have been 
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^ cleared and brought into cultavstion ” At ibe time when the 
planters of Assam acceded to these terms, they had had no practical 
expenence of the working of a tea garden, nor could they foresee 
the difficulty that would arise from the scarcity of labourers 
It was a considerable while before any part of the land became 
productive , and since then, so far frdm having labour enough to 
extend the gardens, it has been a matter of the greatest difficul- 
ty to get and keep up a supply sufficient for the land already 
under cultivation Tl^ is the dilemma in which the planters of 
Assam, and Cachar too, though m a mitigated degree, find 
themselves at the present moment The conditions on which 
they have obtain^ their grants, only added, till recently, 
to their embarrassment , for unless the proportions of culti- 
vation brought up to the requirements of these conditions the 
entire grants were liable, to be resumed, and the camtal spent 
upon &em, to be absolutely and hopelessly lost tin willing 
to lay unnecessary pressure on so promising an enterprise, the 
Lieutenant GKivemor, to whom the present position of the 
planters was described by a deputation, has given them the as- 
surance that he will not enforce the conditions of the 7th sec- 
tion The conditions have not, however, been withdrawn , and 
to obviate all future difficulties, the authorities of Assam have 
proposed that the planters should be permitted to redeem the 
tax upon their lands They ha\ e suggested that if the planters 
paid at the rate of Kupees 2-8 an acie, in plots of not less than 
five hundred acres at a time, the sum so realized, with the in- 
terest that would accumulate bn it, would relieve the Govern- 
ment from the trouble and expense of collecting a tax spread 
over a period of mnety-mne years, and deliver the planters 
from the ever recurring dread ot resumption But better again 
than the redemption of the land tax, preferable as this scheme 
is to the existing pfo visions, would be the permission to pur- 
chase the fee simple 6f the grants Nevertheless, important as 
this subject is, we decline to discuss it at present , for, we feel, 
and we believe many planters participate in the feeling, that 
its discussion will be premature until the more pressing ques- 
tion of labour has been successfully solved The redemption of 
the land tax and the jjmrchase of the fee simple would alike 
reqmre the present outlay of a large sum of money which will 
be a loss to the capitalist, if m the end, he is obliged to renounce 
bis speculations owing to the want of labourers Upon the suc- 
cess of some wejf advised scheme for the importation of coolies, 
depends the question, whether Assam and Cachar are to fake 
their place side by side with China in the tea markets of Europe 
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and America, or whether they mu«t always occapy the very 
subordinate position that is as yet theirs. 

From a table drawn up by Colonel Jenkins we learn, that 
if the sixty-eight tea concerns of Assam were able to render the 
whole extent of their grants productive, we should have 54,859, 
instead of 7,599 acres under cultivation and yielding tea. The 
province would then produce ** thirty miUions of pounds of tea, 

* or about half the quantity now imported into England yearly 

* from China.” In Cachar there are seventeen concerns, owning 
forty -two gardens , but scarcely more than 4000 acres are un- 
der cultivation What the aggregate extent of the grants is, we 
have not been able to ascertain It is well known, however, 
that unlike the Assam Companies, there is scarcely a concern m 
Cachar which holds a grant of less than a thousand acres In 
Asbaro, the cultivation covers a little more than one-seventh of 
the whole extent of *grants , in Cachar, it covers about one- 
thirty seventh * But in Cachar, as Lieutenant Stewart tells 
us, “ there are yet thousands upon thousands of acres covered 
' with indigenous tea,” and ** thousands upon thousands of acres 

* of good lands, possessing the peculiar tea soil, upon which 

* there is no indigenous tea, but which are more favourably situ- 
^ated’’ 

When the difficulties which now clog the enterprise are re- 
moved , when labour is abundant, the land is secured to the 
capitahst, and transit is rapid, regular, and safe, neither Bntish 
capital nor Bntish energy will be wanting to make the abun- 
dance and quality of the export of our Eastern Provinces rival 
those of the Flowery Land India will yet be famed as one of 
the World’s Tea-Gardens 

• Lieut. Stewart says, ‘‘ upwards of 150,000 acres” have been taken up 

w'lth a view to cultivation The &ct is, thousands of acres which have 
been bespoken by vanous companies and private individuals, remain id- 
together untouchw 
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Art III — On the Origin of Species by means of Natural 

Selection, or the preservation of Favored Races tn the Struggle 

for L\fe By Cbablbs Darwin^ M A , &c. &c. Loniloii 

John Matray 1859 

Ex OBisNTE LUX 18 a motto which would be very flatter- 
ing to us as orientals^ if we could occasionally apply it to 
our literary and scientific achievements. Excluding the spe^ 
ciaities of oriental scholarship, our legitimate claims to the dis- 
tinction have not we concei\e been of frequent recurrence 
In our eastern land indeed our shining lights are at least of 
average brilliancy, but their fame does not very often reach be- 
yond ourselves, nor do their rays penetrate far enough to fre- 
quently gain the attention of Europe It is indeed no easy 
task for us to keep pace with our European contemporaries 
weighted as we are in the race by all the disadvantages atten- 
dant on our exotic position That Anglo Indians do this at least, 
few will venture to deny, none more readily adnut than our- 
selves , but the subject ot this article entitles us, we think, to 
claim a leading position, not a place in the rack, in short to ap- 
propriate, in this case, our motto We have to c^l the attention 
of our readers to a new light which, emanating from among us, 
has spread its rays far and near throughout the scientific world 
of Europe, which has been hailed by some as piercing the clouds 
of Ignorance and prejudice, and disclosing a new path towards 
truth, scouted by others as the mendacious glare of fatal error, 
but received by all in a way which unmistakably shews that it 
has commanded universal attention at least 

Our share — only a share indeed — in this success, we claim on 
the following groundg 

Mr Wall^e, who was then, and is we believe still, occupied 
in investigating tha ^natural history of the Malay Archipelago 
and whose labors in India are so honorably known to naturalists, 
sent home some time in 1858-59 a paper, which was subsequently 
commumcated to the Linnean Society by Sir Charles Lyell, 
embodying certain general conclusions on tlie subject of the 
Origin of Species sngges^d to him by the results of his researches 
in this part of Asia, and especially by his explorations of 
that most interesting zoological province m which he was then 
engaged That paper is the first and earliest statement 
bemre the pubhe of the new doctrines contained in Mr Darwin’s 
work, who states in his preface that acting by the advice of 
bis scientific fnends, he thought he could not in justice to 
himself any longer withhold from the public a work to the 
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elaboration of which he had devoted nianj years, and which 
though not yet ready for the printer, afforded him matenals 
for the abstract forming the present volume. Nor has our 
eastern claim to a close connection with this new natural history 
theory ceased here, for Mr Blyth, another distinguished oneutal 
naturalist, has been for years a co-laborer with Mr Darn in la 
this very £eld of enquiry, and is spoken of by that author 
in several parts of his work in terms of praise and graceful 
acknowledgment which, however gratifying, cannot add to the 
well earned, high European T'^putaUon of the curator of the 
Asiatic Society’s Museum Thus two naturalists, labouring 
among us, have cont bated directly to the elaboration of the 
theory contained in Mr Darwin's book, and one of them indirectly 
caused its publiwAtion We must not however be understood 
to evince by these remarks any desire to detract either from Mr 
Darwin’s o n merits, by mentioning thus prominently the 
names ol vo of his distinguished colleagues, nor from those of 
Ilia work i bespeaking attention to its contents on giounds 
other than its intrinsic %alue On the subject of those merits 
and that va^ue there can bo but one opinion The verdict of the 
gieat tnb al of Euiopean science cannot yet be given in but 
whatevci that verdict may ultimate!} be, whether Mr Dar- 
w ’ doc rines are to re\olutiomze our views on the funda- 
^ ^ ws of natural Justory, or to he rousiderod only as 

es seiMiig to 8j stematize our existing knowledge, and 
stimulate research, the high fame of the author the phi- 
losophical tone which j)pr\ade# e\er^ page of his book, the 
names of the men already ranged as adherent-^ and opponents 
in the discussion to which it has already gnen rise, at once 
stamp the essay on the Ongin of Species as a production of no 
commonplace kind 

It possesses moreover the somewhat rafe adxantage of treat- 
ing a profoundly scientific subject in a stjjle which readers it 
approachable by, and appreciable to the lay mind The rea- 
der who may be unskilled in botany and zoology will no doubt, 
at the close of many of the chapters, lay down the xoluine with 
the conviction that he is unable to w eigh each portion of the 
evidence adduced, that he cannot Ob^ga to every fact the ex 
act amount of importance to wlncJf it may be entitled m 
the argument, on which its bearing may be of the most com* 
plicated kind and he will thus feel himsell deprived of the 
pleasure of giving an unreserved assent to ^the propositions 
to which Mr Darwin appends his Q E D , but he eau judge 
of the use made of those arguments and of the treatment 
of those facts, and he can exercise bis judgment on the logic 

SlFTXltBEB, 1860 1 
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of the reasooer he can await the severe sifting which he 
knows every statement will receive^ and the rigid scrutiny 
to which every point of evidence will be submitted, by the 
hostile criticism of Mr Darrin’s opponents, and he can mean- 
while enjoy the satisfaction of accepting or rejecting such 
links of the chain, oi the argument at least, and ot forming 
an independent opinion as to the final question involved 

This •question is not a new one The Oi igin ot Species has 
been a frequent subject of discussion, but we may, without 
doing injustice to any of IMr Darwin’s predecessors, safely 
assert that it has never before been approached in a moie 
impartial and philosophic spirit, nevei liandled with an abihty 
more capable of m&piring confidence, never illustrated by a 
fund of well digested knowledge so extensive, various and 
profound as that now brought to be ir ujiqu it 

To enter on the peiusal ot this woik in a frame of mind 
calculated to dojustne to both student and teacher, the former 
would do well to revert for a moment to the past history of 
science, and endeavour to nalize in imagination the introduc- 
tion of some of those gi tat discoveries which have formed the 
landmarks of scientific piogress, to study the reception 
with which some of tho-^e tbeones weie at first met, which, 
showing the insufficiency or the enois of then universally 
ac opted doctrines, were ojqio&cd by some of the most illu&tii 
ous men of their time, and took long to establish themselves in 
the position of acknowledged truths Axioms to us, the results of 
Galileo’s labors did not at fust tonviuee men The physicians of 
Harvej’s time did not at once accept the circulation theoiy as 
a satisfactory explanatmu of many facts of observation then un- 
accounted for 

Many an astronoiper was, we may be very sure, shocked at 
the comprehensive simplicity of INewton^s way of accounting for 
the celestial motioos'i and clung fondly to the angelic agency 
of one of his predecessors, or the vortices of another, pertina- 
ceously dwelling on the difficulties which the lunar calculations 
presented to the new theory 

It will be perhaps considered gratuitous thus to insist on a 
fact 80 notonous as th^ opposition any new hypothesis is sure 
to meet with from the vis inertias of the human mind, an opposi- 
tion becoming energetic in direct proportion to the amount of 
change in estabK^h^ eras likely to follow from the intrusion 
ot the new one^ Few will learn from the lesson suggested, the 
wisdom of patient impartaahty, and we have little doubt but 
tiiat Mr Darwin will meet the fate of all innovators There is 
however an instance which it may be well to menUon, and wbeb 
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may be considered ^ propos, as well because of the close analogy 
It presents to the case before w, as Irom the fact of its being 
within the recollection of many ol our readers 

Tlie publication of Sir Charles L#yell’e “ Pnnciples of Oeolo- 
gy” really revolutionised that science, and is justly considered 
as an epoch in its history Even young geologists can remember 
the opposition roused by the enunciation ot views now almost 
universally accepted as true The ** Couvulsionists’’ no doubt yet 
exist as a school, even m England, and can still count in the 
yearly decreasing muster roil ot their adherents, some great 
names , but these are in every case men who prior to the a[>- 
pearance of Lyell’s work had publicly advocated views inconsis- 
tent with his, and were pledged to then prevailing theories 
theories which will become losoil with the disappearance of 
their now living suppoiters The convulbionists met Lyell’s 
doctrine of the sufhoieucy ot existing causes to account for all 
observed geological ia^ts, by an appeal to great mountain chains, 
to inversions on the great scale of vast thicknesses of strata. 
Lyell’s answer pointed to the elevation of a few inches m a 
century ol parts ot the Baltic coast, the few feet of oscillation m 
level which can be shewn to have occurred within histone times 
by the temple of berapis, and he asked only for time — tune for 
the accumulation of the lesultb ot changes small in thems>eives. 
Between this mode of reasoning and that followed by Dar- 
win, there is the cLodest icsemblance He, like the illustrious 
geologist, makes the accumulation of small changes through 
gieat lapses ot tune the very •essence of hia theory Each lor 
his own special subject, biiugs the rich stores of knowledge 
gathered by years of jiatient labor to crowd his pages with 
the evidence which has convinced himself Neither can(trom the 
nature of the case) demonstrate anything with respect to the 
precise mode in which those phenomena were evolved, the 
causes ot which he thinks he has di^overed, each appeals 
to the cumulative effect of the balance* of probabilities ever 
recurring m his favor j each points to the demonstrably vast 
results of causes whose existence and efficiency are visible, and 
asks why, with these betore us, we should seek to account for 
tacts by suppositious at least less probable, and whose very 
nature, if conceived at all, must be tbe creation of our own ima- 
gination 

Few men thirty years ago hesitated to believe that the 
geology of the Alps and the Pyrenees afforded clear proof 
of vast convulsions, undeniable evidence <ff violence of such 
magnitude as to have shivered the surface of our planet, if 
not shaken her to the core. Some still cannot accept as an 
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explanstiOD of those facts, the statement that the scaree felt 
tremulous motion vrhich marks the track of even our slight- 
est earthquakes, may indicate movements which are now some- 
where altering the relative position of great rock masses, 
however slightly, and which need only tune to efiect all that 
tlie Pyrenees, the Alps oi even the still greater Andes and 
Himalayas disclose to us Ihus however reasoned Lyell, and 
if he has still opponents he has at all events lived to see his 
theory a fundamental doLtrine oi the English school of geology — 
the first in the woild. Mr Darwin is iollowing in hia steps in 
another branch of science What the ultimate fate of his 
theory will be we think we can foresee For the present however, 
all, save the lerv hw who ha\e been closely watching the 
workings of meirs minds on the subject, to which he has him- 
self deioted his hie, will, we are prepared to see, find itdifii- 
cult patiently to admit the proposition' which Mr Darwin 
believes he has established a scientific truth, to be even a 
legitimate subject of m\estigation or discus&ion, his conclusions 
will shock many a long cherished opinion, call into hostile 
cp|K)sitioa many a piojudice He is not indeed himselt very 
sanguine as to the reception he is likely to meet Naturalists 
who have labored for jears with the immutability of species as 
a iuudamental article of their creed, will be slow to admit that 
the very basis of iheir systems is shaken, the conception on 
which ail their classification rests is a myth, even although that 
classification will find m the new theory a sounder and more 
philosophic founaation Younger naturalists will give it a fairer 
trial, a more impartial bearing In the outer world it will meet 
with the fate common to all such efiorts ot intellect. We the 
crowd will follow our leaders, according it, on the one hand, an 
unreasoned praise, oiten founded on the most radical misconcep* 
lions of its very ineaniiig, or biandmg it, on the other, with blame, 
due to an equally profound ignorauce, or to seli-luvo irritated 
by a fancied or real discrepancy between its statements and 
some of our pet prejudices. To this uutei world it is that wc 
address what we Jiave to say about Mr Darwm and his work, 
and we shall now endeavour to introduce both to our readeis, 
so as to reduce to a minimum in this case the misconceptions on 
which the popular opimon^f such subjects usually rest 
It IS especially difiicult to summarise the arguments of such a 
work as this— itself a summary , and it is utterly impossible to 
do those argumeufd justice lu au abstract, they are already con- 
densed to the last limit of perspecuity Compelled unwillingly 
to omit altogether the contents of several chapters from our 
AoUcCj we shall compress our remarks on others withm tho 
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smallest possible space, and for convenience take them not 
exactly in the order followed by Mr Darwin, but consider 
D/ What may be called the direct arguments m favor of 
the theory 

2ndl^ The indirect aTgumente — or its claims to acceptance, 
as a priori probable^ and as superior to any other 
theory lu accounting for observed facts 
I Professor Horsley, in a lecture delivered before the Hoyal 
Institution, ably analysed the argumeuts in favor of the theory 
of natural selection It must be treated as any other physic^ 
theory would be Its logical ref|uircments are two-lold It it can 
b^ shown that, bodies having all the characters of species are 
producible and that 2rtrf, the coadtUons necessary for their produc 
tion are operaticein nature — then Mr Dai wiu*s must be considered 
as a true theory of species Ihe rent ot his argument, the appa- 
rently ahsuid extremes to which it leads, offer no diibcultics to a 
naturalist, and are really only apjiarent, the whole question 
may be considered as ceutiing in ihe prod uctibiiily of species 
Mr Darwiu first then proceeds to show how and to what a 
wonderful extent variability occurs under domestication, in both 
the animal and vegetihlc kingdoTi , an extent ulueh he argues 
would unquestionably entitle those varieties it tound in theleral 
state, to tlie dignity of being classed as different species, or even 
difh rent genera. lie shows in his analysis of his famous case 
of the domestic pigeon, that these vaiiations effect not only the 
apparently unessential chametefs of size, plumage and the like, 
but also the foim and relative pioportions of the different parts 
of the skeleton, and that they have acted on the instinct as well 
as on the physical structure 

‘‘ Variability is governed by mauy complex laws — bv correlation of 
growth, by use and disuse, and b^ the tlirect actfbn of the physical condi'- 
tions of life There i^ much dilhi^ulty in aijcei*taiiimg how much modihca> 
tion our domtstio productions ha\ e undergone, but ma} safely infer that 
tho amount has boon large, and that modjlieations can be inherited for long 
periods As long as the conditions of lite remain the same, we ba\e rea- 
son to believe that a modiheatiuu, which has already been inherited for 
many generations, may continue to bo iiihonted for an almost mdehuite 
number of generations. Ou tho other hand we have evidence that vaiiabi- 
lity, when it has onco come into play, does wholly cease for new vano- 
ties are still occasionally produced by our most anciently domesticated pro- 
ductions ” 

Man cannot produce varieties, or cause vanalSlity Vanabibty 
18 in the natuie of all living organisms , animals and plants when 
exposed to altered conditions ot kfe vary , such is the law im- 
pressed upon them in the form of a power of adapting them- 
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selves to surrounding circumstanoes. Man sees in one of t&ese* 
variations something useful or agreeable to iiimself, he mutates 
the conditions, and thus unconciouslj perpetuates a variety Or 
he may proceed methodically , he may, acting on his experience 
of the possibility oi transmitting peculiarities from progenitor to 
offspring, select the peculiarities he desires to transmit , the result 
in either case is the production of varieties, on which the pro- 
cess of selection in successne generations has stamped to a great 
extent the character of natural species This is satisfactorily 
shown by the inextiicable doubts common among naturalists os 
to whether \ery many of these are really laricties, or aboiigi- 
nal species Mr Dai win considers the douiestio pigeon as a 
case of many widely divergent \ anoties certainly descended from 
a single wild species, and the domestic dog as probably the pro- 
duce of more than one such 

Thus far Mr Darwin has shewn that Varieties, having all the 
characters of species, iaor[)hologically considered at least, can 
be produced , this may we think be taken as demonstrated The 
question of the physiological characters la more complicated — and 
we may admit at once that no proof has yet been advanced that 
varieties can be produced with the j)h) biological characters ot spe- 
cies, that 18, which will not bleed when cio&sed inter se, or w hose- 
hybrids are absolutely infertile Mr Darwin weakens the objec- 
tion to this want of logical completeness in Ins proof, by showing 
that varieties (as lutheito described by naturalists) arc iiotinvaii- 
ably fertile to the second geneiatioii, nor are species iD\ariably 
sterile He points out many reasons ioi thinking that this law of 
sterility is probably the result ot causes not necessarily connected 
with what are called specific differences , he dwells on the t utility 
of the negativ e e\ idencc, and insists on the paucity of proper- 
ly observea cases , in conclusion he asserts his belief that the 
tendency of the evidence afforded by hybiidism, it notm favor of 
his views, 18 tar froni being conchibive against them, and affords 
DO just ground foi objection We quite agree with Hrotessor 
Horsley in allowing gieat weight to the arguments advanc- 
ed by Mr Darwin towards the removal ot the difficulty 
above stated , and we concur in his stated conviction that judi- 
cious experiments would attain the icsult, namely would succeed 
in producing vaiieties, Aot only posbcssing all the morphological 
characters ot species (as has already been dune in the case of pi- 
geons), but having also the physiological character, i e in fertile 
inter se, or proffucing sterile hybrids , until however this haa 
been done experimentally, or can be shewn to have occurred in 
nature, l^lr Darwin^ argument must be considered, so far, logv* 
cally incomplete 
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Tbe causes which have produced vaneties under domestication 
^not being in any way artificial) must of course act in the state 
of nature also , the guiding hand of man will not be there to 
conduct them to this or that issue^ but they will anse That 
which in nature takes the place of this agency is what Mr 
Darwin calls Naidral bELEoiioN, and that which directs 
this all powerful guide, is the struggle for life In one of 
the most interesting chapters m hia most inieiesting work, 
Mr Darwin gives us his view of the causes and effects, the 
actions and reactions, which go to make the Mctories and de- 
feats of this never ceasing conflict lie points out that the rate 
of increase common to all organic beings is in geometric ratio , 
that this IS 80 IS capable of dcmonstiatiou , but it follows that 
immeasurably more life is jiroduced than can survive, is born 
than can arrive at matunty lake any area, examine it fiom this 
point of view, and th*e lesult of the observation will be that the 
problem practically being everywhere solved is —which of the 
individuals shall survive, which peiish , or extendi ig the field of 
observation — which of sevei d varieties shall extend the area 
occupied by it, and which shall suft^r encioachmeut from it» 
neighbours Ihe same of couise with species, which shall con- 
quer, or, being beaten, shall dci rea« in numbers, and finally 
become extinct Under such circumstances it is self-evident that 
the slightest advantage will tuin the nicely balanced scale This 
advantage over surrounding competitors may accrue to the be- 
ing, vegetable or animal, in an unlimited variety of wajs, at 
any stage of giowth, at any sca'^on, in any foim, as a more com- 
plete adaptibiiity however slight to phjtical conditions buppose 
that the power of variation, inherent in all living things, takes 
effect and produces a shght change , the very slightest such 
ohange of whatever nature is certain to be either beneficial or 
unfavorable to the recipient, if favorable fb the prosperity of the 
organism under its then conditions, it must^q^d to victory, it must 
be perpetuated, if on the contrary it be unfavorable to the 
individual, it is equally certain ot elimination If the first 
varying organism succeed in leaving offspring, such offspring, 
inheriting the disadvantageous peculiarity, wdl infallibly not 
long survive Such is the unerring result of this struggle 
for existence of which every habitable spot on our planet 
IS the theatre, at every moment of time, an endless con- 
flict leaving the strong to flourish, and inei^^orably destroying 
the weak , the words weak and strong being (a^ implied) under- 
stood to mean only, less or more perfectly suited to surrounding 
conditions We above remarked that the causes which have pro- 
duced vanatwn under domestication, not being due to, but only 
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taken advantage of hj man, must of course occur la nature on 
this point we find Mr Darwin’s writing as follows — 

^ It has been often asserted but the assertion is ^uite incapable of 
proof] that the amount of vanation under nature is a stnUly limits quan- 
tity Mau, though acting on external charactelta slone, and often capricious- 
ly, can iHx>duce ithiu a short penod a great result by adding up mere 
indmdual difi^ereuces in his domobtic productions , aud evety oue admits 
that there are at least individual differences m species under nature But 
besides such difiereuces, all naturalists have admitted the existence of 
varieties which they think suihoiontly distinct to be worthy of record in 
systematic uorks No oue can draw any clear distinction between indivi- 
dual differences and slight varieties, or between more plainly marked 
vaneties, sub-species, and s^ies Let it bo observed how naturalists ihfier 
in the rank which they assign to the many representative forms m Europe 
and North Amenca.” 

Such 26 the basis of the theory — i ariability under domestica- 
tion, vanabih^ under nature Ihe \ariation if not useful to the 
being under its excessively complex lelations of life, is certainly 
checked — if beneficial, it is as ceitainly preserved, and transmit 
ted to offspring, such variations giaJually accumulating by in- 
heritance, until in the lapse of time, wider and wider divei - 
gence from the parent stoek lesults “ What limits,"’ asks the 
author, “ can be put to this powei acting during long ages, 

* rigidly scrutinizing t)m whole constitution, structuie and 

* habits of each creature — favoring the good, and rejecting the 

* bad ?’ After reading Mr Dai urn’s chapter on the subject we 
think we may assert tliat lie who would definiiely answer this 
question must look far indeed 

We have pointed out the we&k point in Mr Darwin’s theory, 
and what is still wanting to make it completely satisfactory as 
an explanation of the origin of species , but it must be reuiem 
bered that the stronghold u hich he attacks is by no means m 
a good state of defence When naturalists speak of varieties 
and species, they m^an that the former are due to second caus- 
es, unexplained^ bu 4 ]| 9 t’obably conceived to be analogous at least, 
if not similar to those insisted on by Mr Darwin, while the 
latter have been asserted, almost universally to require a 
special act of creative power And still, uotwitbstauding 
that the supposed origin of the two is so widely, so wonder- 
fully different, the hue separating them is absolutely un- 
discoverable. What is ^ied now a variety, will to-morrow be 
called a species, the species of one naturalist is the variety of 
another The physiological definition cuts both ways, for 
independently qf the strong probability established m favor 
of the beliel that we could expenmen tdly produce from races, 
vaneties with stenle hybrids, and that stenhty is admitted to 
be of ail degrees, are we to say that vaneties whose hybrids are 
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stenle inter ae, should be called species, or to assert that species 
whose hybrids are fertile should be called varieties ? 

This uncertainty on a point which a priori ought to be sup^ 
posed capable of strict and satisfactory explanation, is more than 
unsatisfactory Many distinguished naturabsts think that Mr 
Darwin has but given the coup de grace to the long prevalent 
doctrine of the immutability oi species To them the rest of Mr 
Darwin’s views will, we believe, present no very great difficulties, 
startling as they may and will appear to the unscientific public 

I can” he says believe that all animals have descended from 

* almost only 4 or 5 progenitors, and plants from an equal or 

* lesser number , analogy would lead me one step farther, name- 
^ ly to believe that all plants and animals have descended from 
‘ some one prototype, but analogy may be a deceitful guide ” "W e 
venture to advise the non-scientific reader to consider Mr 
Darwin’s theory of the Drigin of Species by itself, and to satisfy 
his mind, if he can as to its truth or falsehood, that is, the 
essential part of the theory taken as a whole, and represented in 
the above bold assertion We will only add that if the mutability 
of species be admitted, there seems to us to be absolutely but 
one other condition necessary for the acceptance of the whole, 
namely time , but then, time measured as astronomy measures 
space, letting tens of centuries become the equivalent of an inch 
in the estimation of sidereal distances 

II We now come to the consideration of the indirect argu- 
ments in favor of the theory, and have still before us perhaps the 
most striking portion oi the vdlume Strictly speaking the 
theory must stand or fall by what has gone beioie, if the condi- 
tions stated as necessary lor a satisfactory theory of the origin 
of species be not fulfilled, nothing which could be added is capa- 
ble of inakiu^ It so , if they be fulfilled nothing in the way of 
confirmation is necessary Those claims \o acceptance which 
the learned historian oi the inductive scierlt^ speaks of as con- 
silience of evidence, are most valuable as showing that we have 
not misinterpreted or overstrained the evidence adduced , and in 
as much as they will have foice lu proportiou to the doubts 
which we may enteitain of our own powers of estimating that 
evidence, their intfuence with the general reader will be equal 
to, or perhaps even greater than, that exercised by arguments 
resting on that evidence itself 

If a theory based on reasonings and proofs ^enved from the 
exammation of one set of facts, be found, when apphed to a total- 
ly distinct set of facts, to agree with and explain them too, it 
will be at once perceived that the probabilities of such a theory 
being a true one are greatly increased Moreover each recurrence 

Smr^nBCB, 1860 
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of evidence of this nature, each new difficultj — now contem- 
plated m the onginal reasonings — which is found thus explain- 
ed, must, from the nature of the case, carry great cumulative 
weight In this branch of his subject Mr Darwin is specially suc- 
oesHuL The new theory of course at once removes the difficulty, 
above stated, which naturalists hud in laying down any line of 
demarcation between varieties and species, by stating such de- 
marcation to be non-existent m nature Of course if every spe- 
cies first existed as a variety, and is in fact only a variety be- 
come more perm$uient, no such line ought to be expected to be 
definable 

It is a well known fact that in a zoological province where 

many species of a genus have bten produced, and where 

* they now fiounsh, these same species always present a corres- 
‘ pondingly great number of varieties ” On the supposition that 
spemes denve from ancestors specially created, and that varieties 
are the unstable results of accidental and second causes, what is 
the meaning of this fact ^ Why should species A present se- 
veral varieties in a district where a dozen or twenty species of its 
genus are present, and only one or two varieties m one where 
no more than four or five flourish ^ — there is no conceivable con- 
nection, at least none has e\er yet been suggested The new 
theory however meets such a case fully It most naturally fol- 
lows that when circumstances ha\e favoured variations from 
type the tendency to vary should continue active, a tendency 
well known m the products of domestication , or in the words of 
Mr Darwin where the manufactory of «pecies has been ac- 
‘ tive, we ou^ht to expect as a rule to flud it still in action 
Here the species are the most divergent and probably the oldest 
of the vaneties 

Why, on the supposition of special creation, should the species 
of those larger genera which embrace many varieties, themselves 
retain more the ohhracter of varieties than the less numerous 
species of smaller genera, among which few vaneties appear, 
that IS, why should species of large genera differ less inter se 
than those of small genera? Strange mystenons relations, 
resting we may be quite certain from analogy, on some sure 
and simple basis, utterly anomalous when considered by the 
light of the theory of creation pf species , explained most sun- 
ply by Mr Darwin’s theory 

“ As each species tends by its geometrical ratio of reproduo* 

* tion to increase inordinately m number , and as the modified 
^ descendants of each species will be enabled to increase by so 

* much the more as they become diversified in habit and strno- 

* tore, 10 as to be enabled to seize on many and different plaoee 
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* in tlie economy of nature, there will be a constant tendency in 
^ natural selection to preserve the most divergent oflSipnng of 
^ anyt one species Hence during a long continued course of 

* modification the slight differences, chai^tensUc of the vane- 

* ties of the same species, tend to be augmented into the greater 
^differences characteristic of the species of the same genua. 

* New and unproved varieties will inevitably supplant and ex 
' terminate the older less unproved and intermediate varieties , 

* and thus species are rendered to a large extent defined and dis- 
^tmct objects Dominant species belonging to the larger groups 

* tend to give birth to new and dominant forms so that each 

* large group tends to become still larger, and at the same time 

* more divergent in character But as all groups cannot thus 

* succeed in increasing in size, for the world would not hold them, 

‘ the more dominant groups beat the less dominant ” AVe sug- 
gest to opr reader it very Httenti\e perusal of this passage, 
groups must increase in size, and diverge in character , increase 
implies extinction, a lot which must ot course fall on the tran- 
sitional, less thoroughly modified, that is on lutermediate, forms 
A gradual transition from one species to another is thus avoided, 
while the arrangement ut all animated nature into group under 

f roup 18 the neces-^ary consequence ot descent with modification 
low 18 this wonderful fact of the grouping together of all or- 
ganic beings to be explained on the theory ot creation of spe- 
cies ^ All analogy tenches ua that the cx]>laDation offered by 
our theory is consistent with what we know to have been the 
plan of creation in other fields •! action 

The new theory shows how modification by descent will ac- 
count for our finding “ a bird formed like a woodpecker, prey- 
ing on insects on the ground, upland geese, which never or 
* rarely swim, having webbed feet, a thrush diving, and feed- 
* ing on sub aquatic insects ” But cam we conceive the crea- 
tures created with those structures and fi»r those habits ? How 
strange that the inhabitants of a country, animal or vege- 
table, if really created lor the special locality, should be sup- 
planted and exterminated by colonists artificially introduced 
Irom another and distant land, the special and very different con- 
ditions of which they had been created expiessly for Is it pos- 
sible to really believe that if created os supposed, many creatures 
display what may fairly be called defects of contrivance, and ii>- 
•completeness ot adaptation ? Guided however by the light of 
the new theory, we need not marvel at the sting of the bee 
causuag the bee’s own death at drones bein^ produced in such 
** vast numbers for one single act, and oeing then slaughtered by 
* their stenle suters and at other such cases. The wonder m- 

J s 
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* deed is, on the theory of natural selection, that more cases of 

* the want of absolute perfection have not been observed ** 

The discoveries of science have ever tended to bring to light 
more and clearer proof ot design, to make plainer the meaning, 
as it were, of nature It has been among their noblest triumphs 
to show how this or that apparent anomaly existed only 
through our ignorance and was not intrinsic m the facts them- 
sehes How emphatically it may be asserted that Mr Darwin's 
theory does all this we have peihaps said enough to proie but 
bewildered by ibe numbers of such cases betore us, we know 
not which to choose , one or two more however we must add, re 
femng the reader to the work itself lor luller statements 

The CMC of rudimentary and abortne links is certainly a 
most inscrutable mastery on the supposition of specific creation 
What can be the meaning of useless and superfluous appendages 
like the inefficient wings of the cufferhead^luck ^ How explain 
the occasional blindness oi certain boriowing animals, the 
habitually sightless eyes of others, the absolute blindness of the 
inhabitants of dark cavern‘s Air Darwin howe\er shows us 
how use developes and disuse aboits organs, and how such 
efTects of use and disuse are inherited and transmitted by des- 
cent How m short these facts aie parts oi a perfect system 
and not exceptions to a great law 

Again, among the species of the horse genus stripes of 
color are occasioually detected on the shoulders and legs, 
and specially noticeable on the hjbnds of those species 
Among the domesticated varieties ot the rock-pigeon species, 
the bars of color on the tail occasionally re-appear, and com- 
monly so when two very divergent varieties are crossed 
jSow how IS the former fact to be accounted for on the supposi- 
tion that the species of the horse genus were each created 
separately, how simply explained if we consider those species 
only more long establu^hed \ arieties 

£f species were separately created, why should specific dif- 
ferences he any m<re \ariabie than generic peculiarities to wit, 
common to many creatures, more stable than peculiarities common 
to fewer ? Why should any particular part, developed m an unusu- 
al degree lu some peculiar species, and therefore, one may natu- 
rally conclude, specially created for the benefit of, and sjiecially 
useful to that species, be eminently subject to variation p 
What finally is the meaning of extinction of species? This subject 
has Jed natural istl to the wildest speculations on the analogies 
supposed i)OBsibl/to exist between the life of a species, |md that 
of an individual, and ou the decay of vital power , but granting 
that this gratuitously assumed analogy exist, w bat are we to say 
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to the strange fact that the fossil remains of extinct bein^ found 
in each tormation, are in some mysterious way, intermediate be* 
tween those of the preceding and those of the succeeding periods ? 
Or how comes it that some long extinct organism is found to 
be intermediate between some two existing and distantly allied 
groups , and why is it that the more ancient the fo-sii is, the 
more frequently this strange relation is apparent^ tiften have 
the geologist atd tlie naturalist pondered m wonder over these 
mysterious facts, others have thus talked of the archetypic 
system, the plan of nature, &c , but what plan so completely ful- 
hls ail the requirements ol the case, as that de\ eloped in Mr 
Darwin’s theory, that all those groups are connected by des- 
cent ? 

We cannot deny oursehes the pleasure of closing our exami- 
nation o£ this section of the subject with a quotation 

• 

“ The framework of hones being the same in the hand of a man, ^ingof 
a bat, tin of a poipoise, and kg of a horst,th(. ‘>aine nuiuboi of vertebrae 
forrmiig the neck of a ginitte, and that of an t kphaut— the similarity 
of pattern lu the wing, and leg of a hut, though used foi such ditferent pur- 
Iioses — in the jaws and legs of a crab— at once explain themselves on 
the theory of descent witti slow and slight modiheations — and on the 
principle of suceessjve xaiiations, not alaujs supervening at an early age, 
and being inherit<i.d at a corn spending not earlj penwi of lift \^e can 
clcaily see wh) the embrjos of inumiiiiil'i, hinls, rejitiles, and fii-he'a should 
bo so closely alike, though so unlike the adult foiins ’ 

Such are the claims of Mr Darwin’s theory on what we hare 
called indirect grounds We iiav(4 been forced in our attempts at 
condensation to oiiiit much which he his admirably set lorth, 
and we can only add that we hud it dithtult to conceive the ex- 
istence of such a mental condition in anj moderately cultivated 
intellectual being, as that on which such claims will fail to pro- 
duce a strong iinpresbion A very cuiisider^le space is occupied 
by Mr Darwin in considering the difticulUes in the way ot his 
theory, he meets, and satistactorily (as he flunks ) accounts tor 
many ol these , but we cannot loilow him here further than to 
say that he never seems to treat any one of these lightly, but 
on the contrary gives to each the most careful and im^iortant 
consideration , and we think that the spirit m which this part of 
the enquiiy is conducted is likely to leave the strongest impres- 
sion on the reader’s mind m favor of the honesty, and truly philo- 
sophical impartiality of the theorist , while he cannot tail to bo 
astonished at the vast and varied stores of knov^edge brought to 
bear on the all embracing subjects discussed, anil to be charmed 
by the graceful and perspicuous style (d the language in which 
these are laid before him We will quote one passage Among 
the difficulties which he experienced m attaming a thorough 
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^Qvictioii of the truth of liie theory^ he mentions the existence 
of ** organs oi extreme [>erfection and complication,’* and as 
an instance of such he takes the eye, of which he writes 

“ To suppose that the eye with all its munitable contrivance for adjust* 
mg the focuM to different distances, for admitting different amounts of 
light, and for the correction of spherical and ohroinatio aberration, could 
have been formed by natural selection, seems, 1 h^ly coDh38S, absurd m 
the highest possible degree \ et reason tells me that if numerous grada- 
tions from a perfect and qpmplex eye, to one very imperfect and simple, 
each grade being useful to iti possessor, can be showu to exist if farther 
the eye does \ary e\er so slightly, and the vanations be mhented, as is 
certainly the case and if any vanation oi modification of the organ, l»e 
ever useful to an animal undei changing conditions of life, thou tlie dith- 
culty of believing tliat a i>erfect and complex eye could be formed by na- 
tural selection, though insujierable to our imagination, can hardly be con- 
sidered real” 

It 18 however m the geological records of the past that he le- 
cognizea his greatest difficulty 11 his theory be true, ought we 
not to expect to find there a perfectly graduated senes of varie- 
ties, linking together, by howexcr long a chain, the most diver- 
gent forms of existence^ That nothing distantly approaching 
to this IB found, Mr Darwin at once recognizes, and be labors 
through many pages to show that w e ought not to expect to 
find It. Those great teachers of geolog) , who for the glory of 
their prescience, have sown broadcast ideas, more or less cx- 
a^erated, of the amount and exactness ot our knowledge ol lite 
m bygone ages, are responsible lor grave misrepresentation, it 
Mr Darwin can establish his*views oi the incompleteness of the 
geological record If their confidence be well founded, Mr Dar 
win can scarcely stand For ourselves, although we are unable to 
advance anything which we consider in any degree conclusive 
against our autlior’s views on the subject, wc must coniess our- 
selves incapable of the philosophical effort implied in the sacri- 
fice, at once, and without a struggle, ot the rooted convictions 
of years , this bigotry may be highly illogical, and will not we 
trust be imitated by our readers, but our well grounded coii* 
fidence m palaoutology, though we admit perhaps overstretch- 
ed, peremptorily iorbids our submitting to consider it henceforth 
as the ** science which teaches us our ignorance ol extinct forms 
of life ” We quote a few eloquent lines embodying Mr Darwin’s 
views. After telling us that each formation does'^ not mark a new 

* act of creation, but an occasional scene taken from a slowly 

* changing dramh,’* he goes on , “I look at the natural geolo- 
‘ gical record ‘as a history of the world imperfectly kept, and 
‘ written in a changing dialect , of this history we possess the 

* last volume alone, relating to only two or three countries. Of 
' this volume only here and there a short chapter has been pre- 
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' served and of each page only here and there a few hnea Each 

* word of the slowly changing language in which the history u 

* supposed to be wntten being more or ie^s different in the m» 
‘ terrupted succession of chapters ” 

In the frame of mind natural to the most painful of intellec- 
tual predicaments, namely being convinced against our will of 
the instability of a long cherished ground of confidence, we shall 
now proceed to point out what we consider to be blemishes in 
the work, in matters not essential to thte argument 

While enforcing his views oE the incompleteness of the geo- 
logical record, Mr Darwin states his belief that from the oldest 
geological times with which the very low est fossiliferous beds 
bring us into contact, the oscillations of level, — the changes from 
sea bottom to land, and back again — have effected only those 
portions of our earth’s surface which are now continental areas 
that 18, existing dry land, and the adjacent seas In support of 
this proposition, nothing even distantly approaching to satisfac- 
tory evidence is attempted to be adduced , true it is only men- 
tioned as an hypothesis, but we doubt if an assumption so gra- 
tuitous can add anything to the argument it is brought forward 
to confirm 

Again in speaking of the gradual improvement of the teles- 
cope as an illustration of what he concei\ es to have been the 
action of natural selection in bringing the age to perfection, we 
think the analogy he seeks to establish fundamentally viuous 
His metaphor personifies natural selection, presiding at each 
experiment, intently watchinjj each slight accidental altera- 
tion,” scrutinizing the result ot every trial, rejecting the bad, 
and surely recognizing the good Now we submit that the 
analogy between the optician, and natural selection, cannot hold 
if the “ slight change^ ’ are spoken ol as “ accidental” , the ex- 
periments of the optician are made with an object , he hopes 
that, by increasing the convexity or dimhi^hing the thickness 
of a lens, he may attain some object which he sets before 
him as desirable , hia combination may, or may not, produce the 
anticipated result, or the result when produced may not, realise 
his expectations , we take exception here because we believe 
jt to be important to guard against confusion of ideas arising be- 
tween Mr Darwin’s theory, ana the antagonistic doctrines of 
Lamarck The illustration of the optician would have aptly fit 
ted the views of tlie latter philosopher He held that progressive 
improvement was a law of nature, which did as it were ex- 
perimentally, and with ulterior results m view Mr Darwin 
on the contrary means by improvement only more complete 
adaptation to surrounding conditions^ and includes degradation. 
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as well as exaltation within the results of ever acting variation , 
as for example when disuse produces ahortiou of the eye or the 
wing or of any other organ Let the slight change be then 
accidental, that is to say, themselves the results of the great 
law of variation, and accidental only m reference to the results 
which may ensue , but let us make the analogy correct by sup 
posing the optician before a glass furnace, seeking material for 
hiB lenses among pieces of glass, made from ingredients of 
w hich he knew nothings taking up at random a piece of flint 
glass, then a piece of brown glass, then a piece of plate glass, 
scrutinizing the properties of each, putting each to the particu** 
lar use it is best fitted for, and irrespective oj the result on the 
final perfection of the telescope, producing an achromatic lens 
witji its good qualities of one kind, and failings of another The 
result of his labor would thus have tended towards the im~ 
movement of the telescope in a way aVialogous to what Mr 
jDarwin states the action of natuial selection to have been It 
IS of course unnecessary to add that the march of mechanical 
improvement has rarely indeed taken such a course , our object 
IS to avoid confusion of the apparently slight, but really fuu 
damental distinctions, between the two theories of the origin of 
species 

Again Mr Darwin’s calculations of the lapse of geological 
time, and especially what he bavs uf the denudutioitei the 
weald, seems to us unworthy of other portions of his work , be- 
sides which, we rather dibtru«^t all fcucb calculations, including 
those presented by Piofessor Phillips in Lis address as President 
of the Geological Society, and which have appeared m the last 
number of tbe Society s Quarterly Journal LfForts to insist 
on the immensity of duration implied m observed geological 
facta will certainly be misapprehended by the non geological 
reader, and, pace the illustrious President of the Geological bo- 
ciety, we will ventjise to promise that in the long run they will 
be found superfluous to the geologist 

Having briefly noticed tJie difficulties which Mr Darwin 
himself discusses, and haMng offered a few words of eiitiusm on 
what we conceive to bt blemishes in his treatment of 
some sections of his vast subject we will now venture, at the 
risk of being charged with ofiering an insult to the good sense of 
our readers, to caution them against a kind of criticism which a 
work like this before us is eminently calculated to evoke 
We know how ealy it is to misrepresent any statement detached 
from Its context, a hnk taken from any chain of reasoning, but 
more especially from such an one as this, may with extreme fa- 
cihty be made to appear weak in a det^ed position , we will 
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give vtt instance of the application of this to Mn Darwin’s 

l^ok 

In a chapter discussing transitional hadtt$, after heapng ex- 
ample on example, and producing by the assemblage of cumula- 
tive evidence the strongest impression on the mind of the candid 
reader, he proceeds as follows — 

** I have often watched a tyrant S jeatcher (Sanrophagns Bnlphnrati]i^ in 
South Amenoa hovering over one spot and then proceeding to another, 
like a Kestrel, and at other times standftig stationary on the margiii of 
water, and then dashing like a king-hsher at a fish In onr own ootmtiy 
the larger titmouse (^arus major^ may be seen climbing trees almost like a 
creeper it often kills small birds by blows on the head , and I 
have many times seen and heard it hammering the seeds of the yew on 
a branoh. In North America the black bear was seen by Heame swim^ 
mmg for hours with widely open mouth, thus catching, like a whale, 
insects in the water Even in so extreme a case as this, if the supply of 
insects were conatant, and if better adapted competitors did not •!< 
ready exist in the country, I can see no difficulty in a race of beam being 
renderad, by natural selection, more and more aquatic in their structure 
and habits, with larger and larger mouths, till a creature was prodimed as 
monstrous as a whale ” 

Here is a notable opportunity for the exercise of that pecu- 
liarly shallow wit which, on the principle of taking a bnck as a spe- 
cimen of a house, triumphantly refutes Mr Darwin’s theory by 
Tinging the changes of ridicule on the closing lines of this passage , 
“ what I” our imaginary critic will exclaim, a bear swim about 
* with his mouth open till he becomes a whale I very like one in- 
deed r’We will not wait to enquire whether our case be Wholly ima- 
ginary, but we may remark,* that a long course of systematiG 
neglect of logical thought, and a simultaueous cultivation of 
prejudiced argumentation, is capable of leading to the most 
monstrous results, even m the individual, and without taking 
into account the possibility of the transmission by descent of 
those curious, though unhappily not rate, deviations from the 
ordinary type of homo sapiens Uepeatliig our apology to the 
reader tor supposing him to stand m need of a caution bo super- 
Huous to any reasonable and impartial mind, we eholi now pass 
to another branch of this subject 

It has surprised us to find that Mr Darwin has been spoken of 
some of his critics as a disciple and imitator of Lamarck, and 
hiB work stigmatized as a rechauffe of the Vestiges of 
In some of the oasea alluded to, there is unfortunately httle tdobi 
to doubt that there has been a motive behind this apparent 
mistake, and we need not hesitate to assert tqfit this motive tkia 
been supplied by the desire to set in motion against Mr Dar- 
win the engine of rebgions prejudice, and rouse m opposition 
to his theory the odium theoiogicum attaching to name of 
Lamarck Many wilU we fear, take the accusation as proved, who 
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mold be unuiflEeiioed by the motiye which prompted it, end 
Eware that the errors of Lamarck have long since been refuted, 
hif aside unexamlned what they will prejudge on the strength of 
above statement Claiminf^ for our author all that he claims 
for himself, namely, an impartial examination of his aimments, 
it becomes important to point out the injustice of this aUegation 
Let us for convemenoe sake take this proposition, that “ all 
' organized life had for starting point one original organism of 
*the simplest kind” Both lAmarck and Mr Darwin hold 
some such creed, each has presented us With arguments which 
he believes establish its truth these arguments Constitute their 
respective theories In limine^ we find them at issue Lamarck 
oonccras himself with the Mt of creation while Mr Darwin 
never approaches it , the former discusses spontaneous generation, 
the irritability and non-imtability of primordial monads, their 
combination according to a law of progressive advance, so as 
to form a simple cell, &c &c , the latter in the sptnt of pilose- 
phical research, has perceived, and respected the limits to which 
inductive reasoning extends , he knows that the first origin of 
organized life is, and must ever remain, beyond those linuts , 
all observable facts of natural history, disclosed to us in the 
present, or in the records of the past history of the earth, have 
been well called its autobiography , our author does not, like 
Lamarck, misconceive this truly philosophical conception, and 
expect to discover there, anything about birth — the ongin of 
things , 

One would fancy that this single radical difference might have 
mared Mr Darwin the accusation of being an imitator of 
Lamarck, but there are differences as broadly marked at every 
step The basis and essence of Lamarck’s theory, as indeed the 
name by which it hi^ come down to us sufihciently indicates, is 
the doctrine of progressive development, higher forms are evolved 
out of lower, by a law which is of the highest universality Mr 
Darwm on tho^ contrary — arriving at no such law — directly 
states that it cannot exist , proves mat his process of natural se- 
lection includes descent, as well as ascent, in the scale of nature 
indeed he deprecates too trenchant an application of these terms, 
terms essential to the very conception of Lamarck’s theory , he 
tells us that “ recent forms are generally looked at as being, tn 

* some vaffue sense, higher than ancient and extinct forms, and 

* they are t» sofsr higher as the later and more improved forms 

* have conquer^ the older and less improved organic beings, 

* in the struggle for life.” The italics are ours. Nor does Mr 
Darwm leave us m doubt as to what he means by such terms as 
hgker, lower, strmg, weak, more improved, leu mproeed, on the 
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oonmrj, he over end over uxaiete on hia iBterpretfttion^ ttx.» 
more or lest perfectly adapted to eurroundiny eondUtone 

These disorepancies are wide enough, as is also the foUowd^ 
Lamarck laid down that organization is the result of foncstum/’ 
and moreover mystified this doctnne by a confused version of a 
theory of " second cauaes ” Mr Darwin writes, ” it is diffionh 

* to tell, and tmmatertal to us, whether habits generally change 

* first, and structure after, or whether slight modifications of 
' structure lead to changed habits , both probably often change 
' almost simultaneously ** 

That 18 to say, Mr Darwin, altogether omitting the wild 
speculations which form the basis on which Lamarck’s theoz^ 
rests, directly stating that Lamarck’s first fundamental law is 
inconsistent with facts, and adding, as above, that the second 
law of progress of his predecessor, is immaterial to hie own 
theory, is nevertheless an imitator, and his work but a re« 
chauff 6 of Lamarck’s 

Well may Mr Darwin (assuming that every reader would at 
once perceive that his theory was, as it is, subversive of, and in- 
consistent with, that of Lamarck,} after pom ting out at consider- 
able length, how certain facts m insect life (instinct, and neuter- 
insects) were in accordance with his own theory, write — I am 
‘ surpnsed that no one has advanced this demonstrative case of 
' neuter insects against the well known doctrine of Lamarck.” 

If imitations consist in re-assertmg a proposition which a pre- 
decessor failed (or whether failec^or succeeded) in establishing, m 
refuting his errors and by a totally different process establi^- 
ing his conclusions, then why is Newton not called an imitator 
of Kepler ? Kepler, in his famous laws, asserted the facta of 
celesti^ motion, his theory was that those facts were to be ex- 
plained by supposing them to be performed under the guidance 
of animal life, or angelic superintendence * Kewton re- asserted 
the facts, but his theory supplied a different*a«count of the causes 
in action In what has Mr Darwin come nearer to Lamarck than 
this ? The electric telegraph communicates between two distant 
pomts, saving the conveyance from one to the other of a 
written message — so did the Semaphore , is the latter ever 
spoken of as a rechauffe of the former? No doubt both 
Mr Darwin and Lamarck do connect the first dawn of life 
with the world of organized existence around us, but therefore 
t(^ sa^ that their means of doing so are tha same, that &eir 
theories are identical, that the later is o rechaufiS^ of the olddr 
and its author an imitator, seems to us pre eminently character- 
istic of the honesty and logical acumen of a school whose philo- 
sophy consists m damning unheard whatever does not mitter 
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tb^ prf^udg^d coacluaions^ and remoreelessly reacindiiig^ «ll tbat 
Btej^es beyond die limits of their Proctosteftn soale. 

■*We have insisted somewhat at length on this Sabject^ beoause 
among the many notices which have appeared on ^e subject of 
this work we have seen the f|ccii8atioa made^ but nowhere re- 
plied The motive we have above attributed to the accusers 
shows that we are aware no appeal to reason can reach them; 
but we trust that what we put forward will free our author from 
the nsk of being condemned unheard by impartial men, who 
might have been influenced against our author by the know* 
le^e that Lamarck has really been refuted For the rest we 
are well aware that not only the theory of Lamarck, but also 
the proposition which that theory failed to establish, has come 
down to us branded with tlie anathema of rehgious criticism 
*^rehgiou8 prejudice will still have its quarrel with Mr Dar- 
IWin, apart from Lamarckism Prejudice is powerful from 
Its frequently very close resemblance to honest conviction, 
the fruits of reasoned belief and of unreasoned belief mix 
together, undistinguishablj too often, m the minds of all of us 
The common duty of all is to reject the dross, and retain the 
pm’e ore , and it is to the spirit of candid enquiry that we now 
earnestly appeal, to an unflinchingly honest scrutiny of facts 
and reasons and to the rigid exclusion of all foregone conclusions. 

This 18 not the place lor a lengthened discussion of the seri- 
ous questions involved in an examination of Mr Darwin’s con* 
dusions from a rehgious point of view Acknowledging however 
the existence of the difficulty, wo will state our own conviction 
that it nqeds only to be fairly faced, to disappear, and we will 
bnefly sts^ our grounds for this comiction What is in fact the 
difficulty witli which we really ha\e to do ? It may be thus 
stated Mr Darwin says that species, os wc see them, were not 
created in the ordimury acceptation of that term Scripture says 

Male and femal^ created he them ” If then some simple, 
atnughtforward, and plain reason for believing that the ordinarily 
accepted meaning of the word create, has no necessary application 
to the passage, our author stands condemned in Joro ecclesiae 

Premising (as we have already shown) that Mr Darwin never 
approaches the subject of creation, in the sense of onginatum 
or first causation, but simply takes it for granted, we may ask 
what is it that we do understand, or imply to have taken place, 
when we assert that a being has been created, formed out of the 
dust of the gn/bnd and vivified, or as Eve, made from some 
part or parts of a previously existing being The species spoken 
of as created may then have been the product of previously exist- 
ing organisms With the subject of miracles we have here no- 
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thing to do It has been well remarked that presermtion is as 
great a miracle as creation , what concerns ns is that the 
above quoted should to the uDpr<^ 8 iced reader be capalwOT 
interpretation consistently with the belief that species were evolv* 
ed by a process, and not suddenly introduced by a a^n-^ 

gle act. Why then need we suppose that when existing species 
tirst assumed their present forme, there was any direct interference 
of creative power is the indirect action of power less miraculona? 

Why may not the latter have rendered the former unnecessary, 
by the use of those secondary causes, commonly spoken of as laws 
ot nature, causes which we certainly know to have been the ef- 
ficient means of their preservation and increase up to this day 
In what do we force on the words “ male and female created 
‘ he them” any improperly limited interpretation, by holding with 
Jlr Darwin that the great command increase and multiply’* 
included the evolution of new forms, and by thus exalting our 
conception of the act of cieation, by as much as the making of 
a man is a greater efiurt of power than the act of making a 
watch ? Any one familiar with the writings of P Smith, Hitch- 
cock, Hugh Miller, and other Biblical geologists, will not accuse 
118 of stretching the meaning of the words — whether they may 
approve of, or condemn the conclusions— as far as those savans 
habitually do — we cite their authonty only because we enter on 
their grounds of argument and we do this, because we think 
WQ can show that religious prejudice only, and not rebgious 
convictions, will stand between Mr Darwin’s theory and accep* 
tance among religious men His denial of special creation of 
species, instead of being antagonistic to, nobly encoarages the 
loftiest and grandest conceptions of Divine power 

Before quitting the subject we will quote some remarkable lines 
from the writings of one of the most profound of conteoi- 
porar/ thinkers, taken from works pubh^ed before the ap- 
pearance of Mr Darwin’s book, and approaching this subject 
from a different point of view from his Ot the creation of species 
this wnter says* — 

“ The only question is as to the sense in which such change of speeies 
18 to be understood — whether individuals, naturally piwuced from 
parents, were modified by successive a ariation of pa^, in any stage of 
early growth or rudimentsJ development, until m one or more genent* 
turns, the whole species became in fact a difierent one , or whether Ws 
ore to beheve that the vhole race perished, without reproducing 
while, even during its oontmuauoe, independent of it, anotAer nets 
or other new individuals {by whatever means; came into exi^trace. m 
a nature dosely alhed to the last, and differing often by the slightest shaoe^ 
yet uMcmnectea vUh them by deecent whether there was a coutimiatioii 


♦ Umty of Worlds, Snd Ed , p 4S4 
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pmptMtion of the tame pnruaple of mKOUy ^ vhateyer goiR it 
ioIk M imagined to have been oonvey^ or wheiner a tiev principle or 
gtn^nginatod independentlj of any preoeding, o}U of %U iaor- 

geiS» tiemsnU to ydiu^ the pnnoipie of Titc^ty <in whatever it may 
oonaut) was eoperadded in eome way aa yet onkuown ” 

QootiBg from Profeeior Owen the same author^ fkrthdr on, 
wntea* — 

** Tb what natural laws, and secondary causes, the order by tnoceaetOD and 
progreSBton of such organic phenomena may have been committed we as yet 
are ignorant. But if without derogation of the Divine power we may con- 
oeive the existence of such ministers and personify them by the term na- 
ture, we leam from the past history of our globe that she has advanced with 
slow and stately steps, guided by the archetypal sight, amidst the wreck 
of worlds, from the embo&ment of the vertebrate idea, under its 
old lohthyic vestment, until it became arrayed lu the glorious garb of 
the human form,”t 

** To this noble passage I cannot forbear adding the sine^le oom- 
ment that, according to my view, not only without deroycUton of the Divine 
power, maj we entertain the ideas so beautifully expressed nut if there 
be any truth in what has been before advanc^, so far from anything 
dorogolory, such a view constitutes the very proof aud mamfestation of that 
power and is just what enables us legitimately to trace its operations — as 
alone we can worthily trace them — in the indications of law and unity, 
order and system while without such e\ idence of Universal Muid and 
Supreme Resign, arbitrary intervention might bo only irresistible fate, and 
sa^en revolutionary change and con\ ulsioiis, only atheistical anarchy ” 

One more quotation and we have done the same writer in 
another work, alluding to this subject says^ — 

“ But the successive introduction of new species of organic life, in the 
epochs of past terrestnal changes, ar'b imagined by some to be instances of 
direct mteWentiOD In the first place such commencement of new fonns 
of existence were events not arbitrary, nor disconnected, but regularly 
reeumng m successne epochs, always connected with other physiol 
changes going on in these epochs, howe\cr little the laws connecting and 
regulating them are as yet known But tlus mere fact of the frequent 
riguLar recurrence of sach changes proves distinctlv that they were not 
caiBUal mtepoimont or xniermj^iont of the order of nature, but ettential parts 
of it. As indeed is fendered more undeniably evident by the circum- 
stanoe that they were in e\ eiy instance not isolated acts but the com 
menoement and establishment of a senes of simply natural rc«tf2f«--and 
tuooemon and eordinwance of the species so generated, by ordinary natural 


** On bU Bound inductive pnnciplcs these events must be held to have 
taken place in strict accordance with natural la\iB, aud with the regular 
order of physical causes, however bttle we may at present be able to trace 
precisely wlit the laws of their production actually were and even with- 
out alluding to any theory of cfevelopment, we must look to some objeat 
UNKV owv i«AW OF LIFE at whicb the permanence of specied under certain 
conditions, is only 1 subordinate part, aud particular case ** 

* Unity of Worlds, 2nd SkL, p 477 
f Owen on lambs, Cit, p 86 
7 The Order of Nature, p 25S 
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Thi« mat unknown law cfltfe,^ Mr. Darwin has^ w^ 
dlsoovered^ and on so truly great an achieTemeni we Kesgj^ 
oongratulate bun, rejoicui|^ at tbe same tune that men of seiSoa 
among as have shar^ in its elaboration, and that from the £iwt 
its first light dawned upon Europe. 

We have been led into the discussion of the apphcation of oo^ 
author’s theory to prevailing religious doctrines only by his ca- 
tics. No tiling in the work itself would have invited such a dia* 
oussion By broaching such topics we have opened the fioodgatee, 
and know not bow far we may be carried An excellent com* 
meat is suggested by our difficulties on the pre-emment prudence 
of Mr« Darwin’s reticence Certainly the wise and the honest way 
to proceed in all such matters is to confine physical research, 
and inductive science strictly within their own domains , if pro- 
perly conducted they niuxt lead to truth, they ever have and 
always will do so Why then this nervous anxiety about the 
bearing of Holy Scripture on these things ^ Can truth be inconsis- 
tent with itseli ? Shall we the sooner reap the fruits of our labon>* 
ously sown seed, if we pull up the little plants to measure their 
tender roots by some typical scale of perfection ? Such considera- 
tions no doubt have suggested the course followed by Mr Dar- 
win and by far the larger number of the most distingmshed 
men of science of our time , indeed they go further, as a rule, 
and seldom trouble themselves to reply to attacks made on them 
from under the shield of religion, too often borrowed for such 
an occasion by persons not otherwise familiar with its use 
Unwarned by tbe example thus set us we have thought it right 
to descend into the arena and defend (as we think) the nght, 
but to have done this completely it seems to us that there is still 
one question to touch upon, one doubt whereon to throw what 
light we can • jk 

It will unquestionably have suggested itself to tbe reader 
that Mr Darwin’s theory cannot be supposed lo stop short where 
be has left it If, as he says, analogy would lead him to reduce 
the ongiu of all organic existence from eight or ten, to a single, 
point, what about the other end of the scale ^ What of Man ? 
It will be recollected that Lamarck was reviled as a mi- 
santhrope because he, unlike Mr Darwin, dtd entertain defimte 
opinions, and did expressly teach that man too was but a link m 
the long cham of progressively developed life 

We are left to draw our own conclusions ^ to what Mr 
Darwin would say on this question, and, judging as best we 
may, we venture to suggest that he might, m accordance with 
the spirit of philosophic induction which seems to us to have 
been by him so ngidly followed, have pointed out that, consi* 
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dared only as m aDimali man’s snpenority to the brutes would 
unply any necessity for reserving him from the category 
Perhaps from mau to the highest ape may not be a gap wider 
than may elsewhere in the sequence oe naturally accounted for 
The aaimoZ man has much in common with other animals, and 
ui so far as toe thus eBomino him we see nothing to leave a broad 
line of demarcation open Man’s physical development, even 
his intellectual nature, may be but questions of degree, and 
may be treated as legitimate subjects of inductive enquiry , but 
here we come to a great gulf , the very reasons which render 
it illogical to stop short of the point we have reached, peremp- 
tonly mrbid a single step farther, and for this simple reason, 
that man’s moral and spiritual nature takes us to subjects radi-^ 
eally and of their very essence different A very elemental condi- 
tion of physical knowledge is requisite to avoid the attempt to 
measure heat with a cup, or a liquid with a footrule , childish as 
the illustration may seem, we conceive that the absurdity implied 
is surpassed by those who apply the machinery of inductive 
science to the discussion of the problems suggested by man’s 
moral and spiritual nature He is mode in the image of God 
not his animal structure and functions, they are of the earth , 
but his spiritual being belongs to a totally dijfferent order of things^ 
apart from, and belonging to new and distinct regions, trans- 
cending all material ideas To clearly lay down the limits 
of the legitimate field of inductive enquiry, and rigidly to 
adhere to those limits, is an fxample of the wisdom which ren- 
ders to Cmsar the things i\ hich are Caesar’s, well assured that by 
doing so we take the first step towards rendering to God the 
things which are God’s It carries its reward with it — obedience 
to our Creator’s laws always does — m the satisfaction ever 
^{renewed, with whicji each fresh proof of nis greatness is hailed, 
iioailoyed by the piiserablc scepticism which, fettering Scrip- 
ture with the igfiorant interpretations imposed upon it by the 
insolent assumption ot self-mfallibihty, has ever raised the 
cry of antagonism between the Word of God and the Book of 
Nature These, as Archdeacon Pratt so eloquently teochea us,* 

emanate from the same infallible author, and therefore cannot 

* be at vanance But man is a fallible interpreter, and by mis- 

* taking one or both of these Divine Records, he forces them 
' too often into unnatural conflict ” Let us thus combimng 

reason with a humble mind and a patient spint” seek truth 
and truth alctoe moral and spintoal truth where alone it can 
be found, in the infallible guide given us by inspiration for that 
purpose, and physical truth m its own appropriate records 

* Senpture and Science Not at Tananoe J H Pratt 3rd edition, 1609 
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Art IV —1 The Life of the Rxghi Rev DjurtBL WiLSOli^ 
D D-, late Lord Btthcp of Gcdeutta and M^tropoUtwn ef JRt- 
(fta, with Extracts from hu Journal and Cortcspondenee* By 
the Rev Josiah Ratbman, M A (In two ▼ok) Mnmy • 
London 1660 

2 Sermons and Tracts^ by Daniel Wilson, M A (In two 
volfl^) London 1825 

3 Sermons, by Daniel Wilson 5th Edition, 1832 

4 Letters from an Absent Brother by Daniil Wilson, 

M A 3rd Edition, 1825 (In two vole ) ^ 

5 The Evidences of Christuimty by Daniel Wiison 4th 
Edition, 1841 (In two vols.) 

6 Two Charges, delivered at the Primary Visitation, by D 
Wilson, D D , Bishop of Calcutta. (Madras ) 

7 Charges delivered at the Second, Third, Visrtationa 
and also various occasional Sermons (Bishop's College 
Press ) 

8 Sermons delivered in India 1834 6 , by Daniel Wilson, 
D D (Third Edition 1840, Bishop’s College Press ) 

9 Sermons on the LordCs Day (London 1830 ) 

10 Lectures on the Epistle to the Colosstans 1844 

Mb Batsman had an extremely arduous office to discharge 
when he became his father in?law’s biographer We are glad 
to say that he has done his work with great care and diligence, 
^with a fair amount of abstinence from irntatiog topics, and widi 
no attempts to set him up as the idol of a party His modera* 
tion has been already rewarded Almost every section of the 
Church at home has received his volunfes in a fnenffiy spirft, 
High-Church Journals like the Cruardtahemd Engluh Church'- 
man have spoken in terms of frank admiration of the doings 
of one who for half-a century had been the recogm^d cham- 
pion and choregUB of evangelicalism This is all as it should 
be ^ruth has been spoken, and yet chanty not violated 
We are far, however, from thinking this L\fe perfect aa a 
Biography On the contrary we view it simply as a odllectlon 
of ” Memotres pour servir ” This may not be felt by the few 
attached fnends, who, hke good Bishop M’D^aine,’^ read it m 

* " I am reading day by day the most profitable Lffe of jBIshop WitooiL 
1 take it m daily portions, because it is too good and seardung ana 
to be read m the ordinary way-H&nd would be pissed through too soon ^ 
(lixtraot of a loiter in the London Itecord) 

ScriKICBKB, 166 U 
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portions** but most readers will feel that the story of Daniel 
Widson’s life would have been more effectively told m half 
the number of pages We do not think the worse — but 
all the better — of a man^ because he is unable to write any 
other than a provisional memoir of a near relative He is 
almost certain to print (partly from a mistaken notion of ‘can- 
dour,*) what had better for ever remain “ liitra penetraha ,** and 
yet ins representation as a whole will err on the side of extra 
Tagant admii*ation We predict that when the life of Bishop 
Wilson appears, it will not exceed one third of the bulk of the 
present one , and that the rescissions will be in something like 
4 he following proportions, — three-fifths of the first volume and 
three-fourths ot the second 

Meanwhile we propose in the present article to lay before our 
readers a sketch of the most salient points of the Biography, 
interspersed with references to the Bishop’s own writings and 
With such occasional remarks as may help our readers to form a 
truthful picture of the man We shall write nothing (need 
we say ?) inconsistent with the most unfeigned respect and 
affection for the memory of one, who, from the bright example 
he has left behind him of piety and beneficence and diligence 
and self-sacrifice, is, and will remain, one of the greatest bene- 
factors of the Indian Church 

Before beginning our narratne, however, we think it well to 
dispose at once of a point which might otherwise hamper our 
course It is this Whilst always kind hearted, and generally 
courteous, he often raised a prejudice against himself by a pe 
Cttliar mannerism^ which amounted almost to “eccentricity 
and along with this there ^ as sometimes a directness of personal 
remark, which, but for the earnestness of the man and the 
dignity ^ the Bishop, (for he rarely failed to maintain that,) 
would hi^e been thought rudene&s 

Now, if we are nqftnuch mistaken, this defect was very much 
attributable to his early intei course with Mr Newton, Mr 
Cecil, Mr Bowland ILll, and others , who bad a remarkable 
talent for giving utterance to pointed and graphic illustrations 
of truth, couched in rough, homely, language Such a talent 
18 a dangerous one, if not guarded by tact and delicacy It is 
strongly allied to what, in its ordinary exhibitions, is called 
humour , which is, in fact, in many cases, only a method of 
escape that certa^ keen and powerful minds resort to, when 
brought m contacj; with folly and weakness , — the way they take 
of bridging o\ er the chasm which they see yawning between 
their Will and their circumstances, their prijiciples and their 
position, their mcws of ideal excellence and their actual expen- 
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ence of imperfection in themfielves or others. Now the manner- 
ism we allude to arises from the same general habit of nund 
operating %n rehgiou* matters It comes in as a mediating ek* 
ment, when the mind, earnestly bept on setting forth high spi- 
ritual truth, 16 also intensely pradfical It is a sudden Mf>re- 
collection, when one who has been soaring aloft in elevated 
contemplation is reminded of the claims of earthly bnsiness It 
18 a condescension to the more ignoble part of hfe , — the explosion 
of fervid sentiment when bronght into proximity to cold, se- 
cular, concerns , — the struggle of conscientious conviction to 
work outwardly m a sphere which it knows it owfht to occupy, 
but which IS not congenial to it, and in which, consequently, it 
does not move with ease or grace or comfort 

That characters of this kind belong to what is (abstractedly 
viewed) the highest order of mind, we are far from main-* 
taming There are calm, self-possessed, souls, that move 
about among men with a lowly dignity that seems never 
to fail them , and such are often found to exercise great in- 
duence on minds otherwise inaccessible In a recent debate 
in the House of Lords, Lord Lllenborough, — on whom Bishop 
Wilson made no impression, — is reported to have said that ** if 

* the policy under debate (the Metropolitan Churches’ Bill, 
' we think,) had received — as was stated — the sanction of the late 
' Archbishop, (Ilowley,) he should vote for it unhesitatingly , as 
‘ that prelate seemed to him to ha\e come nearer perfection 
‘ than any human being he had ever known ’’ But then, this 
kind of influence, however penetrating, where it does act, seems 
from Its nature to be limited to a verj narrow sphere of opera- 
tion It does not reach the great majority of the busy world. 
From the time of Socrates to that of Abernetliy, some degree 
of rough, caustic, remark has helped on the eflect of remedial 
prescriptions — moral or physical It lasicrates had At “ gone 
' about like a gad fly, stinging the citizens with his questions 

* about self-knowledge,”* he might have been more belo\ed, — 
but vrould he have done so much good to Athens ? May we 
not say the same of the < 7 <^rum>like, pertinacious repetition, 
with which the late Bishop of Calcutta inculcated on all around 
bun his lessons of religious truth ^ He was never weary of 
returning to the one important point — What is your state of 
heart before (jod ? All else — and of course, therefore, mere 
social amiablcness — seemed in comparison but one grand im- 
pertinence ” Yet no men had a higher estelm, in general, fer 
ies petites morales^ than he. 


See Plato s Apology 
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Witii tbs prelunittaiy explanation we proceed to carry out 
tke programme annotmoM above 
Daniel Wilson was bom July 2, 1778 His father was a 
mlk-manufaoturer in Spitt^elds« His mother was the daugh- 
ter of Darnel West^ who &d been one of Whitfield's trustees. 
This may explain what he tells us m a memorandum drawn up 
late in life — that his parents were a loose kind of cbnroh peo 
pie,’' going to Mr Mmaine’a church in the morning and the 
Tabernacle in the eveniim At ten, he was placed m a pnvate 
school under the Bev J Eyre , who is reported to have said 
of bm, There is no milk-and-water m that boy , he will be 
* something either very bad or very ^ood ” After remaining there 
four years, he was bound apprentice to his uncle, a wealthy 
mlk-merchant m Cheapside, who was strict churchman,” 
and a regular attendant first at Mr Bomaine’s church and af- 
terwards at Mr Cecil’s Young Wilson had all along been re- 
ligiously brought up, and could talk freely on theological topics , 
but, as he advanced into life, he found that he had no practical 
hold on religion He iell away into sensuality, husning his 
conscience with the excuse that it was out of his power to 
do anything ” This has too often been the effect produced by 
an unguarded preaching of predestinariamsm and it is notice 
able that in after years he always retained a salutary dread of 
Calvinistic refinements.* 

So matters were going on, when — in his eighteenth year—- an 
incident occurred that changed the ^hole current of his life 
We must allow bun to tell the story himself (The account 
IS taken from a letter which he wrote to a friend, Nov 29, 
1796 ) 

* One evening (March 9th, 1796) 1 was as usual engaged in wicked dis- 
course the other ^T\anta in the warehouse, and religion happening 
(humanly speaking, 1 mean) to be started, I was engaged ^ery warmly in 
denying the res>on8ibiVt^ of mankind on the supposition of absolute elec- 
tion. sod the folly of ^ human exertions, where grace was held to be irre- 
sistible (1 can scarcely proceed for wonder that Qod should ba\e upheld 
me in life at the moment I was caiiUiug and blasphemmg at his soveieignty 
and gractf) We have a >oung man m the warehouse whose amusement 
for many years has been entirely m coq\ ersing on the subject of religion 
He was saymg that God had appointed the end — He had also appointed the 
means 1 tlmn happened to say, that I had none of those feelings towards 
Qod which He required and approved Well, then,” said he, ^ pray for 
the feehngs ” 1 earned it off with a joke, but the words at the Brst made 
some impression on^my mind, and thinking that I would still say, that 
^ I had done aU { could,” when I retired at mght 1 began to pray for the 


* See especially hie pi^r on Crude ThedLog^f mtheCHiONnANOBSBBVSR 
for 18U 
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foeUngs. It WM not long before tbe Lord m eome meMore aiiewwed mj 
prayers, and I grew vezy uneasy aV)utmy state* 

This IB by no means the only instance on record^ in which 
an apparently simple remark has o^rtumed an elaborate tiieo* 
ry it 18 not^ indeed, always easy to analyse such cases , but 
we do not doubt that if we could analyse them, we should al- 
ways find m them a due relation existing of means to ends. 
For instance, in the above account, we have evidently mo. 
tral means, at work, — the consistent character of the young man 
who made the remark But, however this may be, the effect 
produced by so seemingly inadequate a cause was deep and 
lasting He at once entered upon a senous and practical 
inquiry into religious matters 

in a letter written on the tlnrd day after (March 11 ) to his 
old tutor, Mr Eyre, he puts a question which shows bow real 
his fatalistic convictions had been “ What 1 think that 1 most 
want to know,” he says, ** is , whether a conscientious refonna 

* tion of my outward lite is in the least accessory to my future 
safety ?” There is reality stamped on a query like that The 
same most hopeful symptom is visible also in a letter which he 
wrote shortly after to his mother It begins — 

^ I have received your letter, and would answer lo siucenty vour solemn 
queiw. How is it between God and youi soul ? 

What shall 1 say i How is it bot^\een the great omnipotent Gk)d, the 
creator and preserver of my life, in whom I li\e and move and have my 
being , and the soul of me, a worm of the earth, who exists only at fl» 
Will t Awful thought » • 

‘ But this 18 not alL How is it between a just and holy God , a God of 
infinite punty, and my soul, full of ooiruption and pnde f How can 1 
answer suuh a query f 

He would not reply to the language of conventional relmon 
used by his mother, until he had laid out in a forib wmch 
he was sure had an ajipreciable meaning to his understanding 
We shall probably not be wrong, if we attnffute to this marked 
feature of nis mind — its habitual Reality —much of the mflnence 
which he afterwards wielded as a preacher and as a man 

Another striking characteristic shows itself in the same let- 
ter It conclndes “ Oh I may the word ExEiiNixy never enter 

* my ears without impressing my heart” Few men have had 
80 vivid a sense of what is implied in that word , it seemed 
ever present to his thoughts, — engraven on his inmost souL 

As our cbiet object in this sketch will be to ffring out to t»w 
the true character of the man, — to exhibit thS principles that 
made him what he was, — we shall not scruple (when necessary) 
to quote illustrative passages from his Life or his Wntmffs, 
though this may ^ve our criticism somewhat more of a theom- 
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|;lGikl air than is oommoB in these np^ges This u laevitable from 
the nature of the subject We wish to paint the true num^ — 
Daniel Wilson^ — and he teas what his reb|pouB convictions 
made luiiL His work through life was to bnng religious motives to 
bear on the consciences of men and he so thoroughly identified 
himself with his work, that it is impossible to separate him from 
his the6log%f This was what inspired him, and gave him the 
power he possessed 

Now of all practical religious ideas the most fundamental is 
the pne we were speaking of Ignatius Loyola was, so far, not 
wrong when he made his probationers spend a month in medita 
lion on Death, Judgment, Heaven, and Hell What the Spirituaha 
Exercitui inculcated as a matter of necessary drill or discipline, 
the future Bishop of Calcutta was led to, in a freer way, under 
the ministry of such men as John Newton and Thomas Scott * 
It would be easy to show by quotations extending over sixty 
years, what a predominant hold the thought of Eternity had on 
his feeling We give a few as specimens 
The fdlowmg is from a letter which he wrote, while an un* 
dergraduate, in 1801, but which might be supposed to have 
been wntten half a century later , so thoroughly does it resemble 
his later style both of thought and expression To you, my fnend, 

* who have now entered into the vineyard, what shall 1 say ? May 

* every happiness, and eve^ blessing, and every good be yonre 

* Be faithful, be fruitful Time is short I he Lord is at hand 

' Eternity approaches. Watch and pray Let not your heart fail, 
‘ for Christ is your helper Be not puffed up, for you are ignorant 

* and powerless. Do all things as if the Judge was standing at the 
‘ door ” 

In 1822 he writes to a friend, from a sick chamber I write 

* badly, because I cannot sit up The world is passing away 

* Eternity (and how eloquent is that word now to me I) is drawing 

* nigh Nothing affects me but that which appertains to the 
^ kingdom of God * 

In 1823 he writes from Lyons Time carries us away as a 

* flood Souls are passing into Eternity J ud^ment is near All is 
^ mere trifling compared with Eternal Salvation ” 

At an hotel in tlie Canton Valais he copies out a printed 
paper which he found hanging up in the publication , oi which 
the following is an extract “ O Eternitd, seule digne de nos 
pens^es et de nos soins ! Seule oubhde et negligde de la plupart 
des hommes ^ Eternite ineffable, Lternitd incomprehensible, 

^ In bis Fourth Charw p 38, he speaks of the debt he owed to Mr Soott 
**foi the guidance of lus mind from 179G to 1798** Mr Bateman does cot 
notice, or throw any light on this. 
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qftii mesurera ta prolondeur ? Qtti sondera tee abfmee ’ Dee nut- 
hone de ei^clea^ redouble autant de fois qu^l y a d'atomes dane 
ce veete univere* no sont nen au ptii d^ Teternite Aprde cee 
revoluboDB de siecles mnombrables^ it restera encore une Bter- 
toute enti^re L*Etermt€ eeule ne paseera 3 ainaU VetHez- 
done Pnez sans cesse TravaxlUz avec crainte, avec tremble^ 
ment d la grande affaire^ h V unique q^aire, de votre EtermtS ** 
One might almost suppose he had written, instead of copyings 
the last lines They are precisely m his style 

In his “ Evidences of Christianity,” (published in 1830,) he 
says What Etfrmty means, I know not, — how much is 
comprehended in that word, I know not , — whither it stretches, 
what it involves, what relation it bears to time, what are its 
continually augmenting benefits of joy or depths of misery, I 
know not, — imagination cannot conceiie, words cannot ex- 
press 

We make these quotations, because we are persuaded that 
they supply the key to the interpretation of his character and 
infiuence He was not a learned man, in the higher sense of 
the word, — nor, strictly speaking, an eloquent man, — much less 
a man of Philosophy or Science , — he was not, eminently, a popular 
man His strength lay in his deep and calm realization oi the 
Eternal World He thus drew men, by force of sympathy, out 
of their ordinary- devotion to things of Time, and sustained 
them, for a while at least, in an atmosphere of purer feehng — 
and they knew that this was the greatest of possible benefits, 
and honoured and loved him, on account of the good he did 
them It 18 true that such an all absorbing sentiment present 
ing, as it does, to most men the appearance of violent and 
unnatural effort, ought not to be ne^ed Time ought to run 
naturally and easily into eternity But it is not so , lor man is 
no longer in his natural state Man’s wdrld is in disharmony 
with the Divine Law , and, so long as this is tke case, those who 
are employed in drawing it back to its nglit position, must be 
in an extraordinary degree penetrated with a sense of the near- 
ness of that unseen world to which others are so unnaturally 
dead 

But we must return to the history of the change, which 
occurred in his eighteenth year, and which to most Indian 
readers, we imagine, is one of the most interesting parts of Mr 
Bateman^ two volumes We, who knew him m the less de- 
monstrative part of life, delight to trace the growth, in their more 

* For other paesagtis of a ainular, or even more stnkii^ kiud, see his 
Sermons and TracUy vol 1 pp 439 and 563 Fareudl to p 40 

Pastoral Letter, 1842, p 3 jPburM Charge, p 68 
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tmpulnci atate^ of those prmcipleSt which we had seen working 
m the grooves of long*fonned hdbtts The mannensms of the 
old man of eip^hty somewhat overlaid, perhaps, the reabty of 
character, which appears so fresh and energetic in the youth of 
eighteen We are glad to have the yeil lift^ np 
In his darker days, he had been at least true to his doctrinal 
theory, (though not to his conscienoe ) He was persuaded of the 
ytter impotence of man to take so much as a single step in the 
way of salvation , — and he earned out his fatalism to its legiti- 
mato issue He would not engage in what to bun seemed the 
iQOckery of prayer Prayer,” he said, rose as high as the 
ceiling But when once hia belief was altered, and he felt 
that prayer ascended into the presence of Him that “ inhabits 
Eternity,” he acted accerdingly His coasin Joseph, who at that 
time lived in the same house and shared his room, says that 
night after night he saw Daniel sitting up for hours reading 
God’s Word, and other religious hooks ” and that frequently, 
after he himself bad fallen asleep and awoke again, he found 
his cousin on his knees in long-continued and earnest prayer 
This habit of prayerfulness continued with him through life , 
and, perhaps, in the minds oi those who saw much ot him it 
remains as the most distinguishing feature of his character 
We remember an old Indian chaplain’s saying to us many years 
ago , " The Bishop has, I concene, done me a serious injustice , 
but I will say this of him, he is a man who lives very near to God 
In a letter wntten in 17^8, young Wilson observed, “The 
dying words of Mr Hervey are much on my mind , — ‘ If I had 
my life to live again, I would spend more of it on my knees ’ ” 
His biographer says of him , “ i he clue to all the success 
of his public efforts was easily traced, by those who knew what 
passed in private communion and intercourse with God la 
the closed chamber, and by earnest prayer, he renewed his 
strength. No sacred service was ever undertaken, no drawing- 
room ever entered, vnthout ‘ two or three’ being CfirstJ called 
to kneel and seek prevenient grace and divine guidance Hence 
words of wisdom , hence peace with God , hence a cheerful 
countenance , hence above all the blessing of God, which maketh 
nch and addeth no sorrow *” 

So truly was the jfouth “ the father of the man ” 

The eeason of inquiry above alluded to, during which be 

c 

* In his htile book * The Christian's Struggle,’ (being bis Lent 
Lectures for 1860; he says , ** My late beloved fneudf and father, Mr Cecil, 
whom I can never mention without peculiar feohngs of gratitude, used to 
say in his graphic manner, ‘ Sir, the house may &U down, but / must 
pray f ” (p 96) 
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was feeling his way into lights lasted aboat 18 months. At 
length the new order of things was and sealed by his 
receiving the holy communion on <S«nday> October 179^7. 
The effect seems to have been of a very marked kind,-^hke die 
rolling away of dark mental douds and the breaking out of 
BUD-shme On the folio wmg Wednesday he wrote to a fnend ; — 

The Lord shines so upon my soul that I cannot but iove 
Him, and desire no longer to live to myself but to Him 
I have even unshed^ if it were the Lotd'e will, toga as a Jfts- 
sumary to heathen lands This, be it remembered, was^nt- 
ten two years before the foundation of the Church MiSsioii^ 
ary Society, when there was none of that comparative dxgnUy 
belonging to the missionary entei prise which it has acquired 
in our day 

The fragrance of the memory of that Euchanstic feast and of 
the week of self consecration that followed it, was not soon to 
pasa^away Such brief periods have often been as the guiding- 
stars of a whole life-time Nor do we doubt that, when — thirty- 
five years after his first expression of a wish to be a missionary — 
Bp Wilson stood on the banks of the Hooghly, he remem- 
bered that era in his early history, and thanked God for it He 
was not content, however, nvith mere imaginings of dis- 
tant contingencies Within three weeks of his First Commomon, 
he had decided on seeking admission to holy orders. His 
parents and other friends dissuaded him from thinkmg of such a 
step but his desire grew stronger and his reasons more defimte, 
until at last they overcame all resistance, and it was arranged 
that he should be sent to Oxford Accordingly on l^iay 1, 
1798^ he was entered at St Edmund’s Hall , and, after spend- 
ing the intervening months under the tuition of the Rev Josiah 
Pratt, (then curate to Mr Cecil) went into residence m the fol- 
lowing J^ovember * 

St Edmund’s Hall was, at that time, aad for the next half 
century, the stronghola of what are known as Evangelical 
views The persons who held those views, (and among them 
Daniel Wilson,) mam tamed, that their doctnnal tenets were 
on all fundamental points identical with those of the (then 
so-called) Orthodox Churchman , — that they were, in fact, the doc- 
trmes of Cranmer and Jewel and Hooker, but that the differ- 
ence between the two parties lay in the degree of stress that 
was laid on a heart feUy practical^ reception o& orthodox state- 
ments. Some of them, it was admitted, leaned somewhat to 
CalviiuBtio ways of expression , but, it was mamtained,* not 


* D Wxlboh’s Sermtm on (Ae dtatk of Tkomat Scott , (B and Tr , vok 1, p, tSO ) 
SxnoiBsn,1860 M 
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ft few of them wohne to the on/i^cidTinuitio ezpcNiitioii^” and 
**^eoidedlj protest against many important partioulors to be 
found m the theology of Calvin*’’ 

There are few £oaghtful men of Ae present day who would 
deny the substantial truth of the above representation Cecil 
and Soott and the Milners, Simeon and Brown and Martyn^ 
Pratt and Wilson, are names that every earnest and well-in- 
formed English Churchman now mentions with respect, as faith- 
ful BOBS <n the Reformation, however he may think some of 
them defective m their estimate of the corporate privileges of 
t||e Church 

His undergraduateship passed happily He was a hard- 
working student He had a prudent and sensible man, Mr 
Crouch, for his tutor He had religious-minded friends, in com- 
pany with whom he read scripture and prayed , — some of whom 
became " pillars” of the school to which they belonged, — as Dr 
Marsh, Mr Fry, Dean Pearson, and Mr John Natt He loom- 
ed the art pamo bene vnendij for he lived free from debt on a 
hundred guineas a year,--ihe sum his father allowed him at 
college H\ft chief trial was that heavy one, which every God- 
fearing man must have felt, whose position subjects him to long- 
continued intellectual toil, unrelieved by ordinary social duties, 
— the tnal of finding his thoughts wandering away to literature 
or science, when they ought to be fixed on God 

At length m June 1801 he passed his B A examination, and 
was shortly after ordained to curacy of Chobbam, Surrey, of 
which Mr Cecil was Rector H13 first sermon was on a text, 
which five years before had done much (when quoted to him by 
Mr Newton) to free his mind from its doctrinal miflconoeptions 
“ Him that cometh unto me, I will in no wise cast out” It 
may be remarked, too, that the first sermon he ever printed was 
on a text equally, br, perhaps, still more, direct m its antago- 
nism to Calvimstic error, He that will do His will, shall 
know of the doctrine, whether it be of God ” 

He now threw his whole soul into his pastoral work, so as to 
surpnze even Mr Cecil, who called him the apostolic Wil- 
Bon ” He visited every house and hut in his pansh, and kept a 
journal, in which he recorded the names and characters of all 
his ]>arishioner8 This was the best possible imtiation into mi- 
nisterial duties of the highest value to one who was soon to 
be re- transplanted to Oxford, to spend nine years in tutorial 
engagements. • 

His removal occurred in 1803, which was, all together, an event- 
ful year to him About the middle of May he was a successful 
anitor for the hand of his cousin Ann , and at the end of the 
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asme month he was dedared to have won the U&iremty Prize 
for the Enclish Essay , — the subject of which was ** Vommoa 
Sense The subject of the prize poem that jear was^ Fides- 
tine /’ and so, no sooner had Wilson recited his Essay, than hia 
place in the rostrum was occupied by Heber 

Mr Bateman remarks, (with a slight excess of that rhetorioal 
style, which is noticeable throughout his volumes ,) — 

' There is aomethiag affecting in the picture of these two young ae^ranta, 
thus brought together in the morning of life, who were afterwards c^led to 
bear "the heat and burden of the day” m the fsame far distant land 
aomething also in the sorolls they held, charactenstir* of the men the oim, 
throwing over India the charm of poetry, piety, and a loving spirit , the 
other, stamping upon it the impreas of script ui^supremacy and evange> 
lioal truth something of adaptation also in the Bn me ordenng of those 
consecrated spots where " they rest m their graves” — ^the chan^ of Sr 
John’s, Tnchmopoly, and the chancel of St Pall’s, Calcutta.’ 

Nor must we omit the very justifiable piece of grave academi- 
cal pleasantry which is appended to the above — 

* The day following these recitations, one of the Heads of Houses met 
Mr Crouch in the High btreet, Oxford 

" Well, Mr Crouch, he said, " so * Common Sense’ has come to Edmund 
Hall at 1^” 

“Yes replied Mr Crouch, with his quiet humour, “ but not yet to the 
other colleges.” 

His marriage, which took place m Nov 1803, appears to 
have been every way a happy one He had six children , and 
for nearly fourteen years enjoyed almost unbroken domestic 
felicity In 1816, writing to ask a friend to stay with him, 
he concludes his letter — “We are the most merry and happy 
household in London ” The first serious inroad into this hap- 
piness was made m 1818 by the sudden death oi a favourite 
daughter, Ann three years later he lost a son, after a linger- 
ing illness and in 1827 came the heaviest stroke of all, the 
death of his wife He received all these dispensations with the 
same pions submission to God's will We, who read of them 
now, may not be wrong, if we see in them a gradual loosening 
of the bonds that held him to England, and a Providentim 
training for his future work. Certainly few posts m the whole 
world require of their occupants a larger share in the “ ditct^hna 
humanitatts ,^' — sympathy with human suffering and bereave- 
ment — than that which he afterwards held in Calcutta. Hun- 
dreds can testify that he had learned the lesson well 

We believe, that Bishop Wilson has not ays had justice 
done to him on this point He was so much before men’s eyes 
as a Bebuker and Exfaorter, — bnogmg the terrors of the Gos- 

E el (sterner far than those of the Law) to bear upon the woihi- 
ness he saw around him, or entering with controvert 
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wirmtii into the defenoe of Dogmatic Truth — that few gave 
him credit for having much of the softer and gentler portionB of 
our nature. Indeed^ during his later years, his feelings were, 
in general, so controlled by his supreme reference of all to God, 
that some of his most intimate friends were disposed to doubt 
their existence This, however, we are satisfied was a great 
mistake. There, undoubtedly, the tender-heartedness was, — 
full and strong at the centre, though rarely allowed to escape to 
the surface. The truth is, none are more averse to give free 
scope to their emotions than those who feci most strongly Still, 
we have more than once ourselves witnessed sinking exhibitions 
of feeling in him, apd yet oftener a resolute — though ill-conceal- 
ed — suppressal of it 

While on this point, let us add two extracts from his Life 
illustrating the way m which he discharged this part of his func- 
tion — the work of consolation We do not envy the person 
who cannot discern in them, amidst all the calmness of religious 
faith, a strong undercurrent of genuine and tender sympathy 

The first is a note written to Lady Malkm after the death of 
her husband ,* 

“ Gh\zbepore, October 1837 

“I commend you to Him, wlio is the ali si fpicient God and who 
places His chief glory in feustaming and consoling the weak and desti. 
tute, 

<*Hi 3 ways are indeed m\stenons, afflictive, sudden, overwhelming, de- 
solating at times But He is m Himself, and His dealings with us, the 
same His name is 1 am that I am ” He knows His designs and His 
purposes of grace * 

“^ere is no reasoning witL an Im-'Initf Being It is utterly in vain 
for us feeble, ignorant mortals But we may chug to the skirts of His 
raiment, as it were — ^we may hang upon His gracious promises — wo may 
trust His power, wisdom, and love Eteiuity annihilates the few years 
which may intervene between our own dtsmissiou and that of those we 
most tenderly loi e They are not lost, but only gone before in the pre- 
cession of mortality 

The other refers to an incident that occurred at Meerut dur- 
ing his visitation in 1830 

« Meerut was full of sickness and full of sad hearts and deep sympathy 
had been aroused for one of the chaplains into whose house death had 
again and agam entered As three doai children were in qoiok succession 
carried to their burial, the hearts of all were moved, and prepared to re- 
ceive the word when the Bishop on Easter Day addressed his crowded 
audience from 1 Theas iv 13, 14, and spoke of the “ Child of sorrow con- 
soled by the fact, benefits, and the prospects of the Resurrection " It 
was haM to decide which was the most afioctmg sight — when hundreds 
were melted mto‘ tears in the great congregation under the power of his 

* Sir Benjamm Malkin, to whom he had been strongly attached, and to 
whose worth he boro public testimony m his ^ourtA CMrffe 
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•ppoalfl , or when, the public eervioe ended, he went into the honae of 
monmiDff, and read his eennon once egftui to the bereaved and weeping 
mother r 

But we must again revert to his earber life 

His connexion with Oxford, as tutor of St EdmuncTs Hall, 
lasted frona 1804 to 1812 He entered upon it as on a scene of 
trial “ I tremble,” he says, to think of its Dons, and its pur- 
suits, and the general tone of its maxims and opinions But to 
shrink from it would prove me faithless ” This was in 1803 
In 1806 he wrote to a friend, Sin, disguising itself under the 
form of the literary pursuits I am engaged in, has deceived and 
wounded and almost slam me 1 scarcely see Christ” Tho 
danger, however, was much mitigated by the fact of his having 
parochial work along with his tutorship , first as curate of 
Worton, near Banbury, and afterwards (m 1809 12) as assistant 
to Mr Cecil at St John’s, Bedford Row The services at Wor- 
ton were attended by people from all the neigh bounng villages, 
Mr Bateman has collected a tew leminiBcences of the country- 
people about them 

“ Many of the old people at Worton are still li\ mg, and may well be al- 
lowed to tell their own tale 

“ Mary Taylor, an aged woman of ninety years, was asked if she remem- 
bered Mr Wilson Oh, jes she i-eplied ‘‘ I remember him well My 
husband and I used to go and hear him preach Gieat crowds of people 
came from all parts One day, I sa\N the teara running down my bus- 
band^s cheeks after the sermon was done He said to me, * What makes 
you look at me so ? I said, ‘ Well, Ji)hu, I’m glad to see you as you are.* 
We were both crying under the effects ot tlie sermon we had heai^ My 
husband and I both felt it m our hearts, and I bless God that I ever heard 
him preach ” Her daughter, Ann Gibbard, was standing by, and said that 
she remembered one of the last seiraous at Worton He said, “Folks say 
they don’t know how to pray and to serve God Now I give you one little 
word to remember tbv, t-r-t, t ii-y ” 

“ Two young men of the village of Swerford, named Thomas Wheeler and 
John King, had been living in oanlessness and lufiifterence about rehmon. 
On one occasion they set out to cujov the pleasure of tho Sunday feast 
in the village of Groat Tew but in the good providence of God some- 
thing induced them to turn aside and enter Woi-ton Church. They 
were so powerfully affected by the sermon, that by mutual consent, 
they gave up all idea of the feast and on their walk home, conversing upon 
the things they had just heard they went down into a stone quarry by the 
road side, and there, kneeling down, united in what was probably their firat 
earnest prayer to the God of salvation Thomas tVheeler continued a con- 
sistent Ghmtian to the end and John King went out as a missionary to 
New Zealand Neither was this a sohtary instance of the efieot of Divine 
grace, for two other young men, belonging to DeddiPgton, named Mat- 
thews, who received their rehgious impressions at ab^t the warn** tune, 
followed John King as missionanes to New Zealand.'* 

That his residence m Oxford for these nine years was, on the 
whole^ of decided advantage to him, we have no doubt al- 
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^ though he himself, eighteen years afterwards, spoke of it with 
(we venture to think) undue depreciation * His was just the 
mind that wanted such discipline Contact with other minds, 
oast in a different mould and reared in a different style of 
thought, gave him broader views and wider toleration than most 
of his s^ool possessed. Nor were his lectures on the Greek 
Testament and Aldnch’s Logic without their use They did 
for him what similar duties nad done for John Wesley, (who 
was similarly Greek Lecturer and Logic Reader in ^ CqU 
^ lege ,) — they ennehed his discourses with matter, and gave 
"point and vigour and clearness to his style t Here too he found 
opportunities of making acquaintance with Aristotle and Jere- 
my Taylor and Butler and Bossuet and Pascal , — whose writ- 
ings were among the best possible correctives of his earlier fata- 
listic tendencies } 

Butler, in especial, seems to have exerted a very important 
influence on his whole mode of thinking The latent references, 
which are traceable in his writings, to Butler’s arguments, (S g 
on the probable nature of moral e\idcnce, the contrast between 
active habits and ])assive impressions, the vastness of the Scheme 
of Redemption, and the like,) are very numerous || 

How highly he valued Butler, appears from his “ Introduc- 
tory Essay,” prefixed to a Glasgow edition of the Analogy , 
in which he speaks of him with the warmest admiration Among 
other things he says , “ Probably no book m the compass of 
theology is so full of the * seeds of things,’ to use the expres- 
Bion of a kindred genius, (Lord" Bacon,) as the Analogy 

• 1 p 132 

t We do not mean by this that Wesley s and Wilson’s styles resemble each 
other They are strongly contrasted The remark in the text, however, is 
not the less true ' 

X His first pnnted Sermon, Obedience the Path to Rdxgvoue Knowledge^ 
has on its Title-page a motto from the Nicomochsan Etuics, — contains an 
extract, two pages long, from Joiemy Tailor, — ^and gi\es t^o passages 
from Pascal in the notes 

]) In several places ho makes distinct mention of Butler e g First 
Ch^e, p 30, Sixth Charge, p 18, Sermons, pp 425, 439, Letters to an Abs 
Br, Pmi p XXIX. The gist of his Consecration Sermon lies in Butler’s 
remark, (which he quotes at p 23 ,) “ Teach them, not that external 
rehgion is nothing, but that regard to one duty wiu m no sense atone 
for the neglect of any other ” 

^Mr Batemai^ speaks of Wilson as having aimed at emtending the 
argu-meiU from analog ” We would, with all deference, ask. Where is this 
attempted ? We strongly suspect that the idea sprang from misunder- 
standing a portion of Dr Copleston’s Letter to Mr Wilson (Sea the Xt/s, 
voL L p. 161 ) It IB certain that Copleston mtended noting of Uie kmd. 
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But now let ue follow him from Oxford to London. His ac- 
ceptance of the charge of Bedford-Row Chapel was highly 
honourable to hia emcenty and disinterestedness He resigns 
his tntorshipj which with the curacy yielded £500 a year^ for 
an income of £300 But he felt that tutorial work had a de- 
pressing influence on hia religious state, leading, he says, to A 
“ gradual decay of vital piety ,” — and Mr Cecil was most anxi- 
ous to have him as his successor lie, therefore, held no fur- 
ther parley with his doubts, but undertook the situation of Minis- 
ter of St John’s 

We will let M»k Bateman describe the congregation to 
ns , — 

‘Amongst the regular attendants were John Thornton and his sons — 
names suggestive of singular goodness and beneficence There sat Charles 
Grunt with his family, and two distinguished sons, the one afterwards 
as liord Qlenelg, President of the Board of Control, and Secretary of State 
for the Colonies , the other as Sir Robert Grant, Governor of Bombay 
Thais also sat ^hary Macaulay accompanied by his son, the legislative 
counsellor of India and historian of England ennobling literature and 
now ennobled by it Dr Mason Good vas there , a physician of high 
repute, the master of seventeen languages, and translator of the Psalms 
and the book of Job, who from a disciple of Belsham was now “ sitting 
aC the feet of Jesus” Near him might be seen Mr Stephen and his 
family, Mr Cardale, Mr Baiubndge, Mr Wigg, Mr Charles Bridges, and 
many others of high repute and piety Lawyers of note, also, who after* 
wsroB adorned the bench, were pewholders in St. John’s The good 
Bishop Byder often attended, and Lord Calthorpe, Mr Bowdler, the 
“ fiacife pnneeps,” as he was termed, of the rising bamsters of his day, and 
Sir Digby Mackworth Mr WilberAirce was frequently present, with his 
sou Samuel, “to take care of him” The late Duchess of Beaufort also 
often sought to hear him, with many members of her family Individuals 
of every “ sort and condition” were thus assembled — high and low, nch 
and poor, one with another Thirty or forty carriages might often be 
counted dunng the London season, standing in tnple rows about the 
doors , and though there was, as is too often unhappily the case in pro* 
pneta^ chapels, but scant accommodation for the poor, yet they loved to 
attend, and every \acant sitting place was filled by^em, the moment the 
doors were opened’ 

Of the preacher he wntes thus — 

‘When through a crowd of standing auditors, he walked up the long 

Bather he points out, in a very gentle and delicate, but mrfeotly preentp 
way, that the oharges brought a^nst Butler in the “Essay” are— ncA 
untrue m &ct, but — irrelevant He sm “ He [Butler] has gone at /or at 
Att vndetiahnff required him to go ” Butler^s endeaiour was to bnng men 
out of their oarelessness and scepticism to litten to tlA Gospel His hook 
was not intended to supply a full exposition of dogmatic and praotioal 
Truth Thuy adds Copleston, (that is, the fill exlubition of Christian 
Truth — not — an extension of the argument of the Analog) is ^ a work that 

f ves ample scope for the abilities and zeal of all our f^ow-labouxeriL and 
wilhngiy acknowledge that amoi^; them you have had a distinguished 
share” 
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ndd-aiAle, before the semion, with feataree eet and fhll of eenouBneBS, ^eir 
m turned towards him with a feeling of interest as to what the liora 
God was about to say by his mouth ^ose who have known him in the 
dechne of bfe, or those even who have only known him m lidiU|^D, hate 
no idea of his poi^er in the pulpit of St John^a In the decline ^life. 
peculiarities often crept mto bis discourses ; and in Islington, local and 
parochial matters upon which he wished to mfluenoe meirs minds, were 
fi^uently mtroduced , but there was nothing of the kind at St John’s. 
He was then like a man, “ set for the defence of the GostcL” Mr Simeon 
used to say that the congre^tion were at his feet All f^t his power The 
preaching of “ Christ crucified,” and the salvation of the souls of men 
were hiB great objects — never forgotten — never out of sight There was 
a senousness in his manner, before which levity shrunk abashed , an oc- 
casional vehemence, which swept all olistacles before it , a pathos and 
tenderness, which openetl in a moment the fountain of tears , and a com- 
mand, which silencea for a time the mutteruigs of unbehof * 

Among other testimonies to the effect of his ministry is the 
followmg — 

* A near relative of Daniel Wilson was one of a large company, when a 
gentleman approached and sought a pLi-sonal introduction ** I Wished 
to be introdui^,” he said, in explanation, “ to a relative of one to whom I 
owe everything for time and eternity 1 am only one of v ery many who 
do not Imow and never Bi>oke to Mr Wilson, but to whom he has lieen a 
lather m Christ He never will know, and he never ought to know, the 
good he has been the means of doing, for no man could bear it ” ’ 

Connected with St John’s was a large amount of parochial 
machinery, — Sunday-schools, Vestries, Distiict Societies, &c 
At one Confirmation he had as many as o25 candidates to pre- 
sent, of whom a large proportion were aitei wards led to the 
Lord’s Table It was for these that he wrote hia tracts on Con- 
firmation and the Lord’s Supper, both of which have gone 
through several editions * Both, we may remaik, have been 
translated into Bengalee 

The number of communicants in his congregation amounted 
to 700 or upwards * Sometimes as many as 500 stayed at one 
time. The collectFiDs m lus Chapel on several occasions exceed- 
ed £200 

Dimng the summer months he generally established his family 
somewhere in the country , and then placed himself at the 
disposal of the Bible or Church Missionary Society On the 
last of these annual tours ^ which was m 1822) he visited the 
Channel islands, Normandy, and Pans At the last of these 
places he made a speech m English to the Bible Society, which 
was delivered to^e audience in French by M Guizot 
A change, however, was at hand. He had to learn to suffer, 

♦ We have ilow before us an Amencan edition of the tract on Confirma- 
ticm, (Philadelphia,. 1842,) which professes to be "a reprint from the 
MpenteenUi London Edition.” 
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as well as to act Towai^ the close of 1822 bis strength gare 
way, and for a while he was completely prostrate In the fol** 
lowing year he resumed his work for a while , but it was soon 
evident that an entire cessation from labour was necessaiy 
and under medical advice he mode a tour on the continent hem 
June to November On his return the letters he had written 
home were collected and published in two volumes under the 
title ** Letters from an Absent Brother ” As “ Travels” they 
have little or no value As a record of the impressions made 
on an Evangelical English Clergyman by what he saw of the 
Foreign Churches in 1823, they have still some mterest We 
ne^ only say here that what he observed abroad sent him back 
to England with a deeper esteem for liis own Church * 

He had scarcely settled down at home, when his old com- 
plaint returned in an aggravated form, (erysipelas,) so that for 
twelve months he was obliged to remain inactive , preaching 
duni)g that time only once, — on the occasion of hia induction 
into ^e living of Islington, (the advowson of which had been 
bequeathed to him by his father-in-law ) 

At the end of 1824 he resumed work, — with chastened spirits, 
but with no loss of activity Some indeed complamed tlmt he 
seemed less fervent than he had been, — that he restrained 
himself in the pulpit” — that he had been very different at St 
•John’s ” What they said was true, though not in their sense , — 
he tras putting a restraint on himself, schooling himself, m ac- 
cordance with the advice of his ojd tutor, into fitness for a new 
course of duty Mr Pratt had written a letter to him, full of 
judicious counsel, and warning him against a renewal of those 
** exhausting efforts of mind” which had brought him to the bnnk 
of the grave “ Your changed circumstances,” he said, will 
‘ req;uire you to render prominent and characteristic in your 
* ministry those qualities of tenderness and* affection which will 
‘ less exhaust your spirits in preparation and he more consola- 
‘ tory to your own soul in the dclixery ” 

A few words may suffice to describe his Islington career lie 
found the parish estranged and suspicious he brought it round 
to be deeply attached to him He found them with an unli- 
quidated debt, contracted by building a chapel-of-ease , he in- 
duced them to raise a sum of £12,000, which, with help from 
the Kmg’s Commissioners, enabled him to build three lar^e new 
Churches In the parish church he had throe full services on 
Sundays, and one in the week, with morning piayers on Wed- 
nesdays, Fridays, and holidays He had also an early Comma 

♦ See Letten, dc, voL I , p 113, 170 
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mon in addition to the usual oelebra^n. He set on foot fifteen 
** Local Sundaj^^l^liools,” each with it^ lendin^-}ibrar}r He in- 
stituted ** DiflUct visiting Societies** all t^ver his parish. He sue- 
ceselhlly advocated the foundation of a Propnetarv School in 
laliDgtmi for th4 sons of the upper classes * He founded the 
Islington Association for the Church Missionary Society, — 
whose contributions now amount to nearly one fiftieth of the 
Parent Society’s whole income Lastly, he composed his 
“ Sermons on the Lord’s Day,” his “ Lectures on Christian 
Evidences^” (the most useful, probably, of his works,) and vari- 
ous occasional Pamphletsf and Addresses 

In these and the like engagements nine years passed away|^ 
and then, in the maturity of his powers and reputation, he was 
transferr^ to India 

There can, we think, be but one opinion about his character 
up to this point , and he was now m his fifty-lourth year, — 
a time of life when a man’s character has been pretty well soli- 
dified Every tiling speaks of singleness of purpose, and de- 
voted labonousness m God’s cause He answered very much 
to the descnption, which he himself quotes from Jeremy Tay- 
lor,! ® man, who claret trust hts proposition, and drives it to 
‘its utmost issue, reselling to go after it whithersoever it may 
* mvite him or to the character he gave of Mr Cecil ,5 “ He 
‘went all lengths and naked every consequence on the word 
‘ and promise of God ” 

This, and no other, (we feel sure) was the spirit in which he 
now severed himself from all *1113 old associations, — his family, — 

♦ It now Iwars a fauly high chaiactcj Tlie present Bishop of Lincoln 
was, for some time, ite Head Master 

t One of hw pamphlots was a letter in favour of Roman Catholic Emau- 
ciuation. Mr Batemau obsei^es. Whatever judgment may bo formed 
of part he took in this matter, there can bo no doubt os to the single- 
1168B of his purposef and bis earnest snicentj He liiinself, in after yeai-s, 
eipreased regret and a feeling of disappointment that the result had fallen 
short of his anticipations iiut it is too soon to decide We know but m 
psrtw The problem is oven now not worked out. The results, when deve- 
loped, may show that the tendency of the measure was to promote the 
gloiy of God and the good of the Church.” 

X It will readily be imagined that he could not accomplish thus much 
wi^out being a rigorous economist of time. This did not add to his po- 
pulanty with all His old fnend, Mr Basil Woodd, who was fond of a 
litUo quiet talk, to complain, — ‘ When X go to see Mr Wilson, before I 
have well settled myself m the chair and got into conversation, I hear 
him say, Qood-b^e, dear Basil Woodd, here is your hat and here is your 
umbrdla.' 

II Sermon and Tr, vol 1 , p 40 
Ibid p 313 Compare also p 559 of the aa^e volume 
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his dftily enlarging circle of fhendsi — his newly-bmlt library, 
with its ten thousand volumes, — to go to a distant ooniitry and 
occupy a post, which within nine years had been four times left 
vacant by death. ^ 

The history of his appointment is as follows When the 
news of Bishop Turner’s death reached England, the see was 
offered to several men of eminence, but (on Yarious grounds) de- 
clined by all of them On bearing of this, Wilson’s spint was 
deeply moved He bad long taken the deepest interest m mis 
sionary matters, and in India especially Twice (m 1814 and 
1817; he had been chosen to preach the Anniversary Sermon of 
the Church Missionary Society for Africa and the East and in 
1818 he had written a tract in defence of that society, which went 
rapidly through seventeen editions For several years (as we 
have seen) he had advocated the cause of missions in various 
parts of England Several of his friends — the (Srants and 
Thorntons and Wilberforce and Macaulay — were intimately 
connected with, or interested la, Indio. Kecently, too, ano- 
ther hnk had been added to this chain of influences Turner 
had been invited, a little before he left England, to address the 
Islington Missionary Association He did so, and afterwards when 
he was in piivate with the Vicar, begged him to send him any 
suggestions that might occur to him about the duties of an In- 
dian Bishop No notice was token of this request at the time , 
but when it was repeated in a letter from Calcutta, it was cor- 
dially responded to 

We may now understand wlmt Mr Wilson felt when he 
heard that the appoiiiftneot was (in colloquial phrase) ** going 
•‘begging” The idea, which thirty-four years previously had 
presented itsclt to his mind, revived in all Us power “I waa 
compelled” he says “ by conscience, and by an indescribable, 
* desire, to saciifice myself, li God should accept the offering 
‘ and the emergency should arise ” Accordingly (m December 
1831) he wrote to Dr Dealtry to say, that “if no one else 
could be found, be teas ready to go ” This was communicated 
to Mr Cl Grant , and after some delay, (arising, it would seem, 
from a dread of his impulsiveness” and “impetuosity ot 
character”)* the bishopric was offered to him March 27,183-^ 

He left England June 19, landed at Calcutta November d, 
and at once entered on work lie held an ordination on the fol- 
lowing Epiphany , gave a senes of Lent Lectures , began hiB 
montfily “ semi-official synods” of the clerg/, (the aemi’* 
being useful in guarding against legal difficulties) , held a con- 

* See Zt/e, 1 p 284 and Bp Shirley’s remark quoted at IL p. 324 

Na 
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^miatioBr poflsesBion of his visitor’s room at Bishop’s 
Colleee^ went to see the mission-stations near Calcutta; mem- 
ated oetween the dissident Trnstees of the Free- School , found- 
ed an Infant-School* arranged the details of a new Church- 
Building Fundt set on foot a subscription for promoting Steam 
NamgahoH between India and Englcmd, framed rules for the 
guidance of the Native Chnrches in certain difficult cases * — * 
and despatched other pieces of business such as spring up so 
prohficallj in the daily life of an Indian official 

For the first year everything moved on smoothly His na- 
turally buoyant spirits were excited by the novelty of all around 
him , and wherever he turned, success smiled on him But m 
the beginning of 1834 a change came over the scene He got 
into a misunderstanding with Government on a question of 
" prerogative ” It is not easy to form an opinion on the case, 
as Mr Bateman, after giving several of the Bishop’s letters, 
(not however the important one in which the case is stated,) 
declines furnishing us with any of the long arguments subse- 
* quently urged both by the Governor-General and the Vice- 
-President in ConnciJ, m jitshfication of tJie course pursued, be- 
cause” he says “ «ven if valid, they were out of place.” This 
18 obscure "We cannot help thinking it a pity that the matter 
was not despatched in half a dozen lines instead of being spread 
over eight pages. 

The Bishop’s own comment on the matter, in pnvate, was 
— - We must now fall back on our proper position and high ob- 
jects, the work of God and the good of ^uls ” Here indeed was 
his strength His diplomacy or casuisixy might be defective^ 
but on bis own ground — that of the practical inculcation cn 
religion— he wai unsurpassed And after all, if he could have 
had the authority in quasi-ecclesiastical matters, which is 
wielded by the Commander in Chief and all the Brigadiers m 
India, transferred to him en masse, would it not have been just 
so much taken away from his real work^ Would it have enabled 
faun to do one-tenth of the good, that (we hope) was done 
by the issue of the following simple paper of 

** Confirmation Rules ” 

1 Pray *^Bvery day of your life for more and more of God’s Holy 
Spmt 

* Whether all Jtus decisions were sound — although ha had excellent 
advisen in Arobdeacon Come, and I)r Mill — may admit of doubt e g 
He decided th^ if a man who had two wives becaine a Christian, 
he was bound to put one, the last whom be married, away , (Z»/e. I , p 
365,) although she was certainly his lawful wife , and might have oome 
him children, or become a Christian, whilst the first had done uoither 
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5 B^pare at once for recoiving anght the Holy Sacr&nent of Oie 
body and blood of Christ. 

3 Bead every dav some portion of God’s Holy Word. 

4 Bevereuce ana observe the Holv Sabbath 

6 Keep m the unity of the Churon 

6. Avoid bad company, and seek the company of the good. 

7 When you have got wrong, confess i^ and get right as soon as 
you can 

* In many a Bible and Prayer Book throughout India, these words wifi be 
found written by many a civihan, soldier, East-Indian, and native Ohri»> 
tian have they been repeated and treasured up ^ Please sir, will you give 
us our seven duties T was the constant request to the Bishop's chaplain af> 
ter service * 

Few persons ever had m greater perfection the faculty of 
laying hold of the prominent points of a subject and stating 
them in a concise form He was seldom profound , not often 
ingenious , but he was always clear and mteliigible, and general- 
ly impressive The intellect might be dissatisfied , perhaps^ 
ihe taste offended , but the moral and religious faculties Imd 
been appealed to Something had been said that went to the 
root of the matter , — something that would not easily vanish 
from the memory The following is a characteristic specimen 
of his power of concentration — 

“ Once on a visit at a fnend s house ho was requested to officiate at 
moimng prayers with the family, but to bo very short, because of some 
pressing engagement On the serv ints being seated, he said I am re- 
quested to be very short to day 1 will therefore give you Christianity m a 
nutshell Our heaveuly Father said of our blessed Redeemer, * Thou a!rt my 
beloved Son in whom I am well pleased ’ Any soul that can say of that R^ 
deemer, ‘ Thou art my belov ed J^viour lu whom I am well pleased’ is a real 
Christian Now, let us pray ” 

In August 1834 he commenced his Primary Visitation, which 
was not, strictly, concluded before March 1837 In the course 
of it he visited Maulmain, Singapore, Ceyjon, Madras, the Ma- 
labar Syrian Churches, Bombay, Delhi, Simla, and the inter- 
mediate stations traversing m all, by seh and land, above 
13,000 miles, Instead of presenting a dry Bkeleton of his do- 
ings during this period, we shall take two or three of the most 
interesting, and give them with some fulness 

i Among matters qjvaiting his decision in Ceylon was the 
^o- called) Oba^wahansey controversy It ongmated thus. The 
Cingalese have two dialects, the faimliar or spoken, and the 
written or dignified This last is full of long complimentary words, 
which are thrown m simply ** elegantiss caus^’ Thus in oon- 
versation with a friend a man would say ciba'* ffir you *’ — ^but 
if he wrote a letter he must say "no longer "*oba,^ but“n6a-»o- 
kamey Now each dialect had its own version of the Senptures , 
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oach htd its warm advocates, who thought themselves en- 
titled to the Bishop’s support He heard the cause, and 

^^fooommended t^at the two venaons tiiould be made equally aoeesaible. 
and that r»me should be the final arbiter It was of course a Native, and 
not an English question, and expenenoe would show the leaning of the 
native and gradually bnng about any change that was really deAra- 

ble in the native church^ Thus the oontroven^ for the time was still- 
ed.” 

That this decision was the best, under the circumstances, 
scarcely admits of doubt The Bishop evidently felt that he 
had got no sure footing , and he showed his usual good sense 
in not intermeddling with what he did not understand We do 
not, however, think that the question is one that ought to be 
left for ttme to decide It rests on pnnciples that have been long at 
work elsewhere The European languages have determined, on 
tbe whole with singular uniformity, that the simple, non-com- 
phmentary, form of the second person should be used in trans- 
lations of the Bible, and thi-^ on the principle, that absolute 
truth, not social usage, should be there our guide Hence the 
English says Thou not you, the German Du not Sie, the French 
tu not vous * Hence the Bengali has decided on using tumi 
not aponii and the Urdu #«, not turn or ap On the same principle 
we hope some day to hear that our Cingalese friends have 
decidea on adopting oha and discaiding oha-wahanscy 

2 If in this instance the Bi'jbop showed a pi udent reluc- 
tance to decide a matter he had not studied, he soon afterwards 
proved that he could act with detiaion where he felt he had 
mastered his subject On arming at Madras, he had to deal 
with the Castk question His Mewa on this point have been, 
we believe, universally atquiesc cd in Indeed in the opinion 
of some his conduct on this occasion is tiie great glory of his 
Episcopate, by which he will be heieafter known m the history 
of the Indian Church* 

The case stooditbus — The earliest Protestant missionaries 
m Madras, (Ziegenbalg, Grundler, &c ,) had required their 
converts to renounce all caste superstitions But after their 
death the insidious enemy began to creep back into the Church 
First, separate schools were erected for budras and Pariahs 
This was in 1726 Then in 1727 they had separate places in 
church In 1736 they got separate catechists In 1738 men 
of high caste refused to receive the Holy Communion from men 
of lower caste 

bo matters stood in 1750 when Schwartz arrived His plan 

♦ The oxpreshiou ** Kow, O S# igyvcur^^ may be met with in KassilLoo's 
sermons and elsewhere But tho other is the rule 
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was to root out the evil by moriJ influence rather than by 
direct authority and^ so long as he lived, the evil was at least 
kept in check But when he was gone, and no men of equal 
calibre came in his place, it burst out with more than its former 
virulence A Sudra would not allow a Panah pnest to eat with 
him, to preach to him, or to read the funeral service over his de^ 
ceased relative ]N ay, some went so far as to attend heathen feasts, 
and wear heathen marks on their brow, and to lorbid any to 
marry beyond the limits of their own caste 

When Bishop Hebcr visited Madras, he heard what the 
miesionanes urged in ru\ our ot introducing a stricter system 
but he was not coniihced He had been led by the Rev 
Christian David to think, that the native converts adhered to 
caste distinctions simply as badges of ancient pedigree, — just 
as in Spain the Castilian (however poor) would keep aloof from 
persons of mixed blood If this were so, he was of opinion 
that the attack should be made not so much on the usage itself 
as on the spirit of pnde, from which it sprang and that we 
ought not “ to deal less faiounbly with the prejudices of this 
people, than St Paul and the Pnnnti\e Ghuri>h dealt with the 
almost similar prejudices of the Jewish convert Acting under 
such impressions, he refused to take any measures, at present, 
beyond requesting that a select Committee of the Christian Know* 
ledge Society at Madias might be appointed to inquire into the 
subject 

Bishop Heber himself did not h\ c to receive the Report of 
this Committee Articles of mquir>, howe\er, were circulated, 
and the answers winch were sent in b\ the missionaries collated 
It turned out, that of 27 missionaiies belonging to diiferent 
Societies all, with one exception, (Dr Cjemmeier of the Danish 
mission,) stated their belief that caste was dangerous in the ex- 
treme and ought not to be tolerated in theHDburch 

Meanwhile the evil became more lampamt and soon after 
Bishop AVilson’s arrnal iii this country he was officially inform 
ed that m the preceding year 1C8 native Christians had actually 
lapsed into heathenism No time was to be lost He wrote 
a circular letter to the native Churches in Madras (July 5, 
1833,) m which after pointing out the evils of the system, he 
tells them that it must be abandoned decidedly, immediately, 
and finally ” At the end of the letter he explains, that, as re* 
l^rds those who were already communicants^ it was to suffice 
if they at once and finally*' discontinued all overt acts cemnect* 
ed with caste tn Church , but that catechumens and confirmands 
should be required to renounce caste openly and before the 
ChurclL 
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This letter took the Mtesionanefi bj eurpnee^ and it wae not 
«t once communicated to tbeir flocks. Some things in it requir- 
ed explanation A correspondence ensued, and in January 3, 
1834, another letter was sent, containing more speciiic directions, 
and xequmng the Missionary after due notice and entreaties” 
to withdraw all employment and pecuniary aid from such as 
continued to "walk disorderly” This letter caused great 
excimrnent. At Vepery the whole body of the Sudras retired 
and formed a separate congregation. Many of the catechists and 
BchooUmasters, after due warning, were dismissed Some of 
these applied for protection to the Governor of Madras and the 
Governor-General The case was even referred to the Court 
of Directors. But the Bishop was now stnctly in order, and 
altogether impregnable against Government interference 

After such events it will be readily conceived that he ap- 
proached Madras on his Visitation tour with some anxiety It 
was a great satisfaction to him, that, soon after landing, be re- 
ceived a letter from Archbishop llowley, approving of the 
measures he had taken and promising him his support 
The stronghold of the caste system was Tanjore — thither 
the Bishop hastened The account of his visit is well told by 
Mr Bateman , and is decidedly the most interesting narrative 
connected with the Bishop’s Indian history 

After some preliminary iuter\iews with the malcontents, the 
Bishop preached to them in the Mission Church There were 
750 seated inside, (of whom 300 were Sudras,) and many more 
were standing around the doors and windows The text was 
Walk in love, as Christ also loved us ” Towards the conclusion 
of his sermon he dwelt on the cliaracter of the good Samantan , 
and descnbed in a pointed manner his meeting with the man 
in distress, his relieving him without inl|uinng who he was, 
his canng for him Onerously and tenderly, — and all because he 
was a fellow-beinguD trouble — 

And what,” asked the Bishop, naing from hia seat, and with outstretch- 
ed anus bending over the congregation which sat beneath bun , ‘ what 
did our blessed Master and Saviour say concerning this ? What was His 
doctnne f What was Hia command 1 What were His words ? ‘ Go, aud 
DO THOU LIKXWIBB ’ ” A long pause of motionless and breathless silence 
followed — broken only when he besought every one present to offer up 
this prayer “ LortL give me a broken heart, to receive the love of 
Christ and obey ms commands.” Whilst the whole congre^tion were 
repeatmg these wc^ds aloud lu Tamul, he bowed upon the cushion , doubts 
leas entreating h^p from God , and then dismis^ them with his bless- 
ing” 

Some days after, a conference was held at which 150 Sudras 
were present The Bishop presided lie told them that the 
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cause of all this strife was the fallen heart of man,” which 
made them unwilling to receive the Chnstian law of love 

They were then invited to speak , which they did as follows — 

ikvascK^am — In these parts Htathonism la like the win shining 
^strongly Christianity is only a fet hlo light It mwtM great hindrances 
*froni mends and foes, and if it is to spiead, it must not Ikj made dilhcult, 
and subject its converts to persecution Wc do not mind being called pro 
fessors of the religion of Uud but wc <!o not like to be called Panahs, As 
God first threatened Nineveh iml then parflonul it so wo hope you ^ ho 
have threatened, will now CKcuse, spare, pardon us 

lia^appeyi^ JSantappen — ^You wish wo should all come to the Lonfs table 
wnthout distinction T-hore has been no such mle fiom the tiint of oin 
fathers We find it vtrj Laid, and hope you will not insist upon it 
hjuropeans have distinctions llicy ha\o fanidv \aults 

Bi'ituyp — And so may yon have them 1 ha \ l not the least objection 
rbero IS no heathenism in that 

^ yanapnujamn At i<> 0 }'ilapa $\ — Oui Lord Infiae Ins sviffenngs Wdt 
thi'oe disciples watch and pi ay, and tin n lie win away MhfnHecaino 
back, H( iouud thorn sleeping And He dni tl^^ agaui and again wi 
wish you to overlewik us this tunc \\ In n He came tiic tlnul time, Ho 
“ feleep «)n now, and take join list ’ that i-> wh it wm w int jou to suj t > 
us 

I Aatnt (name unknownj — Tin mis'iioiniits gnt \eij fiKe iicuonut^ 
of the natne seiiantH 

lliJnp — Well, then, elo > on fjne iii^ht ueonnt I \m licit [ htai 
Nattt < — Wo were ofti iided hy whit w i'> 'sUfl list 'suiieUy iboiit elruii- 
knds ind aeliiltei’ci’N 

Bi'ihop — Why? If none ik dinukards oi adultci w wh\ should an s 
he oftciided i ihit what about coniphuntc willi my wishts f 

Aii/nc — Me arc willing to submit so fn is oni hiriiLi customs go 
but not to make any iltcmtum 
Jji^hop — “^it down 

AiUiihei XtiftiL — I bclon^, to llii fowkcepei tri h Nwai t' con\Lit»sl 
iny father, who lucel to tin igoofuiucU eic^ht He cikI aiouitd to <.e>u 
vert otheis, and I ha\e. kdlowiel in Ins steps My w is ik el If I look 
out foi aneithei, they will sa>, ‘ He is a Piiuih IVe wont gi\c him 
uwifc* Ihc iLiksaioieij lieaii I lioi>o th \ wi^ lif li_,liteue.el 1 guM 
hfty rupees t«> git a wife lo»- ^n^ In other in law ami t.\tu thin sht, would 
eiat only with the hLatlicn and not with the fainih • It \e)U inikt. as l*i 
riahs we <3an get no wnts 

A}n(md(jLpa PiUmj — 1 am i wi itor, t mpkiy tel In tin Rijah Cisti does 
not spring fiom lie*ithi ni«>m Itni aic misinkunud taste js not a su- 
perstition It IS ftemiething In winch lespLct IS cenunundeel anel obtaineel 
It 18 necessary for us Paiiaiiw i\\\ sc ants ami sines, who pei-fouu 
degrading offices Wo aie elishoiioutcel by thtn coming netii us We can 
nenei submit AYe cannot take the bact ament with them 

Kayappeti (again) — Amongst the Pambs e\eii there are four or fi\e 
castes They will not eat lutbscnmuiatch Thc^ ha\t sciwirate electors and 
separate customs so that even amongst these slaies,* distinctions exist 
They work for Soodroa, peifoim moniil offices itmo\e»dead cattle, an- 
nounce deaths, and they are ^Hud lor what th y lo \\i hue them \en 
much When a wcdffiug is colobmted, we often giic them a diimei Theu 
aro amongst them the washermen Panalis, the sca\ t iigct 1‘anahs, and no. 
)»\Tidanim oi priest Paruibs 

Septrmufu ISbll i) 
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Bi$hop — I am glad to hear it, because they also will have something to 
give up, as well as the Soodras. But if a Panah, by God's blessing, becomos 
fearneo, acquires proper^, buys an estate, has good manners and cleanly 
habits — where is the difference in God's sight between him and a Boodra 7 
In that case all must be one m Chnst. 

Rapapp$n — How can we make the heathen understand this 7 Swarta* 
preatmed amongst thorn some embraced Chnslianity some did not 
Those who did arc subject to insults The hcutheu will not associate 
with them 

Bishop — ^What objection is there to that ^ Chnstuns ha^o nothing 
to QO With heathena They are commanded to “ conio out and be seiMi- 
rate, and not touch the unclean thing” ‘ Blessed are ye nheu men shall 
^lersecute you.” 

Rayappen, — The heathens will not cmu give us watei to dnnk 

Bishop — ^WiU you give watei to a Pariah, or diiiik with bun ? 

Rayappen — No I will not 

Bishop — Wherein, then, are you luttci ui that respect than a hea 
then ? 

RoyappoH —I wish to bring in all the hrithen but yom ortlefB aro a hin- 
drance ” 

The conference was brought to a prcmiturc close by the into 
lerable rudeness of one ot tbe interlocutors , and the Bishop 
dismissed them without his blessing 

Soon after, without deciding anytbiug at Tanjore he set out 
for Tnchmopoly Here matteis went or peaceably Foi 
nine months not one oi the Soodra^ li id been near the Church 
They now flocked m to hear the Jii'^liop , and befoie his depar- 
ture it was arranged that at a communion service about to be 
held a Sudra should receive then two Panalis, then a Euro- 
pean gentleman, then a Sudra, then sonle Indians The 
plan was carried out and thus the mam point scoured — the nu- 
cleus of a sound Native (Tiurth ol the futuie was form- 
ed 

On his return to Tanjore the same poluy was pm sued , and 
with the same success Three hundred aiidlorty -tight perbons 
communicated , whom 62 vveie Euiopeans, and 286 iiatnc 
Christians, 43 of them being budras 

The churches vveie thus re established on a solid foundation 

3 In a charge which the Bishop delivered at Tanjore, he had 
said, Perhaps not one m twenty ol those who come out 
‘ fiom Europe, in all the Protestant societies, vvitli the beat pro 
‘ mise, and who go on well for a lime, pei severe m the disin- 
‘ terestednesB of the true Missionary " llus sentence was read 
in Calcutta, aiiJ remonstianccs were sent in to him on his re- 
turn by both Church and Dissenting missionaries No satisiac 
tory explanations were given , and the wound long lemained 
unhealed 

Tlic truth IS, th^ Bishop mcarU what lie said, and was vujht 
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in what he said but was not right m saying it as he did He 
was speaking in reference to one standard , and his words would 
naturally — almost certainly — be interpreted according to another 
In his Anniversary Sermon of 1814, * he had said to the mission- 
aries , “ You must look upon yourselves as separated and dedicat- 
‘ od to the energies ol your higii vocation You must be self-annxh%» 
‘ latcd You must regard every thing as given up The Missionary 
*' treads the highest walk oj human ejfort** This was the standard 
Uoubtlessj to which he was relernng m his charge at Tanjore 
ho would resent his words, so interpreted ^ 

It the persons who felt themselves aggrieved by the above 
expressions had known the way in which Bishop Wilson was 
apt to speak ot himselt, (ot wluch there are too many specimens 
in Mr Batemans volumes) they would have been readily paci- 
licd ho much we may urge in mitigation ot the seeming harsh- 
ness ot Ins cenburc and yet, at the same time, we admit that it 
would have been tdi better, it, ni speaking of others ^ he had pitch- 
ed his standard at the point, not oi ideal excellence, but of what 
our old divines call “ a probable profession ” 

4 During this same jieribd he came into collision with the 
Chuich Missionary hociety on the question ol jurisdiction over 
their missionaries 

We do not see tint the concession to a Society or Committee 
ot the power to fix the station ot their missionaries, involves 
anything /// pnncipU dillerent troin what is involved in lay-pa 
tionage lu the church at home , The colonial Bishops them- 
eelvcs aie nominated by lajmen But, that m general the ar- 
laiigeuicnt ol stations is better left to the Bishop, we firmly 
believe In all such questions, however, tact is the great solvent 
Mr Bateman well remarks, that under the wise and gentle ma- 
ingcmcnt” — the mitis sapientia — ‘‘ot Archdeacon Come no np- 
‘ pic had appealed upon tlie waters, but the Conespondmg Com- 
‘ iiiittee had been content to register his experienced decision and 
‘ to cany out his jnuclent counsels ” 

The consequence ot the above contro\ersy was to bring upon 
Bishop Wilson tlie unmented suspicion ot high ihurchmauship 
so that m July 18 35 wc find him writing to his old Iriend the 
liev F Cunningham — ‘ Bely upon it, the repoi ts you hear 
ibout my extieme churchmanship are all unfounded On more 
than one occasion afterwards he Jiad to adopt a similar apologe- 
tic tone • 

(5 ) Another matter occuired about Hbis tmien which claims a 
passing notice, since it excited gieat interest at the time, and. 
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U6 Mr Datcmao ol}ser\C8, brought the Bitibop ** praise which he 
did uot desire aud censure he did nut deserve ” 

The Martmiere” under the first decisiou oi the bupreme Court 
(ill 1832) was to have been in connexion with the Church ot Eug 
land Thiee years later, the Governors of the Institution had 
this decision altered , — much to the Bishop’s regiet. Though 
beaten, ho\\e>er, on this point, he went on to maintain that to 
‘ tcuch Chiifttiaijity \Mthout catechism, forms, or creeds was im- 

* possible and his aiguments prevailed so far that Sir E Kyaii 
allow ed his own proposition That the school be conducted 
ijeneraWtj ou the pr met pies of Chrtstianitf^ to be modified thus 

‘ That the public religious instiuction given to the children ot 

* the school be in conloimity witli the prvitiplcs held in common hy 
'‘the Enghshy Scotchy Romany Gieeky and Aimeman Churches 
To gue effect to tins lesolution, u uas agreed that the Bishop, 
Dr bt Leger, the Buiuan Catholic Bishop, and Mi Chailes, 
Chaplain ot the Scotch Church, should be icqucsted to draw up 
a catetbism and a toim ot piayers for the use ot the Mortinicre 
This was accordingly done, and done well, — with as much candour 
IS perhaps c\ er sw a} ed the delibcfktions ot a board ot Polemics 
But they who uudcitaLe a work of coiu 2 )iumise, must be content 
to look ior their reward elsewhere than to their fellow men All 
the parties to tins * Formula ot Concord” suffered lor it Dr 
bt Leger was recalled by the General of his older, (the Je- 
fcuit*) , Ml Charles was called to iccoiuit by his biethrcnm bcot- 
laud, and Bishoj) Wilson w as lauded by Lord Lanadowne and 
the Council ol Education (ni 18^9) loi the support his exainjdc 
gave to then Jaiitudmariau selieme of “ general ms trucUou m 
Chriatianit} ” 

Ov er the lollowing years of his episcopate we shall tread with 
lighter step His second visitation began in July 1838 , in the 
course ot which hd travelled to bingajjure m one diiection and 
bimla m the othery spending the summer ot 1839 at Simla Ills 
second Charge was chiefly diiected against the Tiaditionist 
Scheme ” In a meie controversial iwint of a view, its value was 
not great, but as the earnest ptotest ol a pious Bishop, looking 
oil from a distance aud warning uot only his own diocese but the 
Church at large ot an approaching danger, it was not without 
weight The vehement assertion and declamatory style of ad- 
dress, winch took away from its argumentative effect, added force 
to It as a Protest 

This remaik} indeed,* would apply to most of his charges and 
controversial wntings His positive views were almost always 
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right It could not be otherwise with one who was so constant 
and rei erent a reader of the bacred Text.* But his aAempta at 
refutation were rarely successful t Justifiably bold so long as he 
remained inside his own entrenchments, he was often weak and 
vacillating outside them Frequently he would lay vigorously 
about him in demolishing a phantom dogma, such as none of his 
opponents would ever have thought ot maintaining , (<? g no sect 
ot Christians, and certainly not Dr Pusey, ever attributed inde~ 
fectible grace, or an unconditionally saving efficacy, to the sacra- 
ment of Baptism, J) or in vehemently maintaining what they 
would never have denied, {e g the importance of the conversion 
of the heart to God ||) Sometimes hia real love of fairness would 
lead him to make a concession, which his impetuosity soon after 
made him forget e g m his second charge he first speaks of 
tlie “ Traditionist bcherae’’ as a Re action produced by a giant 
evil” of those days, which he describes as “ that rage for unset^ 

* thng all old foundations^ that genei al tonit mpt of Christian anti* 

‘ quityi &c and then after eleven pages he turns round, and ad- 
‘ dresses the Ke actioni&t party tlius And why this new 
‘ school of divinity ^ Aucieut testimony m its proper place who 
‘ had undervalued ^ The ttudy ot primitive antiquitv icho had 
' renounced i The witiies-^ of the eirly I^atliera who had disparage 
^ ed Defects and jncon&istcncicb ot this kind, unhappily, served 
to make tho^^e whom he assailed believe that the^ hiid a monopo- 
ly of reason If 

In August 1842 he opened Jus third Ord narv, and first 

♦ We would conimciul t«) tlje ixadcr a \ ery Ijeairtifu] passage 

oii tljo (lut^ of bctkiiig be to ‘ L i>t is it weiL into the wliolt shape and form 
and lineament of the bciiptuns ’ in lus 2nd beimou on the death of Rev 
1 bcott, (fb and Tt ,\ol I , p ) 

t Anything hki subtlttv or rttincintnt (ospeciollj of u metaphysical 
kind) repelled him He called it, having a«i/a«Rm\nd Isttind’Ue 
would Biiy “ on pUin, Inoad, imneiplt'* Ihis was an intelhgiblt position, 

— i/ ht fuul adfiLitil to it 

t See Prim Meiropoitiiuil i haryt , p 47 48 2ud MUropolttit'al Charge^ 
p 06-07 

II See Senmn on EcguiunUon, (Sorm and Ti , vol I , p 87) 

IT We have no ^vmU to enter on a matter to which Mr Bateman gives 
consulerablo pronuntnec, — the relations of the Bishop to Mr Street ^ Bi- 
bhop’s College It does not fall within oiu scope to do more than quote the 
Bishop’s very chanictenstie desciiption of him , “ PiofSSssor Street is about 
thii“ty years of age, ripe seliolui , iron eonatiti *’on, hne^ health, active, en 
tcipij/mg, zealous for miaaions, piodigol ot Ins strength, ndes twenty 
miles of a morumg m the «uu, maimcrH gocH.1 no great talkei , m short, ho 
would have Isjon a capital Professor, li ht had not been imbued for seven 
years — steep ed—m Traetainmism ” 
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Metropobhcal^ Visitation , which took him again to Singapore, 
Madras, Colombo, Bombay, and Simla At this last place he 
spent the summer of 1844, i^iefly engaged in writing his “ i>c- 
tures on the Colossians ’’ 

In November, on his way down from the hills* he had a se- 
vere attack of fever, accompanied with delirium, which brought 
him to the bnnk of the grave, and re^idered a visit to Europe 
necessary He, therefore, came down by easy stages to Calcut 
ta, opened bis Fourth Visitation, (the charge being read ior 
him,) and in May 1845 embarked for EugJand, haiiug first 
written a letter to his children, announcing his departure and 

* laying on them a solemn charge not to attempt either by word or 

* deed to influence his mind or persuade him to i ehnquish his con- 

* scientious purpose of returning to India 

He had gone out to India in the spirit of Abraham’s faith , 
the greater part of his time in it had been spent in wandering 
from place to place looking forwaid — not to a retirement m Eng> 
land, but to a City that has imperishable foundations England was 
now to him a foreign land, India his adopted country Here he 
had purchased his cave of Machpelah , and here he hoped to 
deposit his body, as a symbol of the entirety of his obedience to 
G^’s call, and of his identification of his own interests with 
those of the Church in India 

Hifl English visit was cheering and beneficial to him lie 
mixed largely with representatives of eveiy section of church- 
sentiment — visiting amongst cithers the Bishop of Exeter , who 
seems to have been struck with the energy and simplicity of 
his character, and who, writing to him, atter his return, said, 
“ No difference of sentiment on points even of grave importance, 
can impair my regard for you ”t His impressions of the state 
of the Church were favourable He thought the number of 
active, pious, laborious, clergy greatly increased” since he left 
Ei^land | * 

He returned to Calcutta in December 1846 , and drove at once, 
on landing, to his Cathedral, wliere he found his clergy as- 
sembled and ready to join him in the thanksgiving which he 
then offered up 


♦ LifCi II , \) 243 
+ Life, II , p 313 

t As Mr Batenlan has thought it necessary to mtroduoo into hia 
narrative, with a •higblv dramatic air, an “ impulsive” address which the 
Bishop delivered to the Propagation Society, soon after landing, it may 
not be amiss if we suagest to him tho dosirablenew of weighing well what 
the Bishop says on this very iioiut m \m Fureicell to Lni/iand , pi> 191 
and 192. 
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Of the history of thi« Church we muBt ear a few words In 
1838 It had been proposed to add a chancel to St. John’s bat 
the plan which was sent m was not thought satisfactory About 
the same tune there was a general feeling abroad that a new 
Church was wanted for Chowiinghee The two projects meeting 
together suggested a third — the erection of a wew Cathedral 
The Bishop Brst announced his idea in March 1839 , and, haying 
once given it shape, he proceeded with his usual promptitude* 
to carry out the idea into act The Government of India granted 
the site in June the first stone was laid m October 8, and that 
day eight years (October 8, 1847) the Cathedral was consecrated 
The total amount subscribed towards it was seven lakhs and a 
half, five for the building and the remainder for an endowment- 
fund Of this the Bishop himself gave nearly one-third, tvso 
aiid a qttarter laklis His liberality indeed was princely through- 
out his episcopate 

To inquire with some whether so large a sum were wisely ex- 
pended on one building, were both infructuous, and too much 
m the temper of those who asked, Wherefore was this waste '*”t 
All India felt, and still feels, the benefit of having such an ex- 
ample 

Possibly, too, a time may } et come when his larger views about 
the use of this Church may be re ilired He did not think of it 
simply as a Cathedial and Bansh Church He meant it to be 
an important help to the work of evangelization He speaks of 
this over and over again, — in reports, letters, addresses, sermons 
— and lefers to it as its mam puipose By its means he hoped to 
secure *' a fixed and indigenous body of Clergy, dedicated to 
India alone and for life,” and “ learned lecturers on the Eviden- 
ces. He told the Archlnshoj) of Canterbury that it was “chiefly 
‘ designed for a Cathedral Missionary L<»tabli^hment for six or 
‘ more canons ”|| In his la^^t sermon inj£ngland m 1846, he 

• The following 8[)etiuitii of his energetic punctuality is too goo*! 
to be j.ms8odo\er It relates to the fitting up ot the New Palace * Ihe 
moment that the assent if the Goveinmcnt was expressed, he wrote to 
the bmlder, who was charged with the alterations and improvements, 
as follows — “ April 2')th Now is the timt From April 25th to De- 
cember 25th are eight months \ ou must have all finished bv the latter 
day Let not the sun go down before y on ha\ e made a beginning ’ This 
characteristic note, which wn« ^^ent at six o iIlkIv in the morning, elicited a 
corresponding answer the same evening, as follows — Agreeable to your 
orders, both men and materials were sent to the new falace, and the work 
was commenced within a few hours aftoi I receiied yoiy Loi^bip s fiivour 
of this day — C Macintosu ” ’ 

t St Mark, xiv 3 — 9 
X Ijetter to S P C K (Report, p bn ) 
t| Fn-ewTjH to Fngland, App p xvii 
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Bald , ” Its Native Mission w its great and glonous purpose 
And m his 2ad*Metrot)oIitical Charge, (Noveoioer 1849) he said 
** The third object, the most important of all, that of a Native 

* or Mission Church for an indigenous ministry, is necessarily of 

* alow progress It is not, and will not be, appreciated by the 

* present age. An Indian Cathedral must be for future genera- 

* tions I rejoice to think that in some future period an 

* Indian Bishop may pYeside over an Indian Chapter and adminis- 
‘ ter divine offices to a crowd of Indian converts in this first 
' Protestant Cathedral of our Eastern possessions ” 

Of the last nine years of hia life our record need only be brief 
Between November 1848 and March 1852 he went from Cal- 
cutta to Bombay — to Allahabad — to Debroghur in Assam — to 
Singapore and Borneo lu 1854 he again went as far ae Allaim- 
liad In 1855 he performed the highest of episcopal acts, by 
the consecration of a Bishop for Labuan , — after which he com- 
menced his Sixth Visitation, and went to Burmah and Singa- 
pore 

His step was still quick and resolute , his eye sight strong^ 
his spirits cheerful , his mind active His punctuality and bu- 
emess-habits remained to the Ia<^t We remember his tellinsr 
with a smile of gratification tint Lou] Dalhousiehad spoken ot 
him to Lord Canning, as the best man of business be had to do 
with in India.” 

At the end of 1856 he had a fall, by which his thigh was fiac 
tured, but although in his 79th >ear he rallied, — and survned to 
preach two public sermoii'^t during the darkest day^ of the 
mutiny, and to hold another ordimtion on November 30, 1Kj 7 
This was his last public act On the 2ud of January following 
he was released Irom his long warfare A few hours before Ins 
death, he scrawled a note to tlie Aiclidcacon, which is decqilier- 
ed thus 4 

P M All g 9 ing well, but I am dead almost D C Firm 

in hope 

In his last will (made in 1856) he directed that plain tablets 
should be put up in the Cathedral, in Bishop’s College Chajiel, 
and in St Mary’s, Islington, reconhng his name, time ot 
birth, period that he was Vicar of Islington, and Bishop of Cal- 
cutta, date of death, and that nothing more should be added but 
this text, God, 5c merciful to me a stnner ” 

Few men, w^ may safely say, lived more entirely through 

♦ Farewell to England, p 194 
+ “ On United Prayer,” and A Humiliation Sermon 
J Uomparc hia J’outi/t Charge^ p 13 
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life m the spint of humble contntion, than he had done The 
9vlj^ecttv9 character of hie mind led him often Uftp^ctk of thii 
in public. He even concluded his Fourth and Sixth Chaxgea 
with quotations of this text* Such evidence of his sentiments 
ou^ht to have been sufficient Mr Bateman seems to have 
thought otherwise. We deem it right, — we consider it a pnbhe 
duty, — to notice this , for the evil is a growing one We would 
deprecate m the strongest possible way the notion that it u ne- 
cessary for a biographer to drag together all a man’s pnvste 
confessions of sin, and publish them to the world It is a most 
injurious practice, and tends to defeat the very object that ought 
to be aimed at by a man’s ownself in registenirg these pnvate 
memoranda. If the present practice goes on, all honest men 
will prefer to forego the advantage of keeping such records 
This very memoir supplies eMdence confirmatory of what we 
are saying Look at what is im[>lied in the following entry f 
“January 12, 1830 Twenty-thiee years have passed since 
I wrote in this journal I can scarcely say, why 1 believe that 
1 ceased to wnte, because prid^ gradually increased, and I could 
not eyen describe the state ( f my soul without some infiation, 
which spoiled all ” Unless sut.h documents be intended to be 
stnctly and inviolably pnvate, some such feeling will almost cer- 
tainly creep in, and so the legitimate use of tlie Diary will be des- 
troyed, — and that, iMth no advantage to the viorld at large, 
for the very thing that constitutes the supposed value of these 
records to the public is — their (presumed) abandon and abso- 
lute pnvacy If the journal, then, were not written with the 
intention that it should be strictly private it has no value, if it 
were so written, to violate its sanctity is almost sacrilegious 
Nor 18 this the only evil It tends to misrepresent a man, — 
and through him, religion The chief characteristic of Chnstisu 
faith 18 joy in God, — victory over the wot;Jd, — fruitfulness in 
good works Now when a man has been pursuing his course 
straight through “the burden and heat of the day,” whatever ser- 
vice he may have done tor God, be will, on reviewing his work 
at the end of the day, be penetrated with a sense of his short- 
comings , and the higher he has advanced in real goodness the 
deeper will be his sense of unworthmess. But if we collect 
these evening confessions and present them in rapid succession, 
we give an utterly incorrect impression of the lue as a wholes 
something like what Mr Alfred Smee has sb graphically de- 
scribed as the appearance of the landscape during the late 

* See also ^ Sermons and Tracts,’' vol 1 , pp 519, 578 and ^e, L, p. S89 
t Life vol I., p 272, 
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odipse, when perspeotive was almost lost and ''ouUines and 
hkcfc ^dowS” became the leading oharaoteristios * ^ 

Bat our space u exhausted, and we must hasten to close this 
^etoh , — not, however, till we have attempted to give some 
reply to a question which many of our readers will (wo foresee) 
have put to us — What of his position as a Churchman, — was he 
• Htg h-Chureh^ or *Low ’ . 

We are answering in ^e spirit of Daniel Wilson himself, 
if we say, he was neither, or rather he was both. In his first 
printed ^rmon (in 1810 ) he quotes a passage from Pascal to 
the effect that men frequently run into dangerous error from 
holding one truth to the exclusion of another , whereas in religion 
and morals many truths, that seem to be confiictmg, must be 
held together f We all recognize this in certain cases No 
well-instructed Christian child would hesitate what to an- 
swer, if asked, do gou follow St Fanl or St James? It were 
well, if the same care and pains, which have been bestowed on 
clearing up the connexion between faith and love, justification 
and sanctification, predestination and free agency, could be 
brought to bear on that other question, the relations of the 
mdmdual believer and of the Church to Christ 

There are two ways of speaking in Scripture corresponding 
to two important truths It is written Who loved the Church 
and gave Himself for it *’ and also ‘‘ Who loved me and gave 
Himself for me *’ He is the sound Churchman, who holds 
both these truths in harmony ^and so we believe Bishop Wil- 
son did We are far from saying that he always did this with the 
same degree of clearness but still this was what in the mam he 
struggled after 


* Few can have attended a Native Church service without being struck 
with the constant^ — ^the dominant, — recurrence of the words and 

** papC' in tile HtunS Is this all we can do towards reaching the state of 
wmcm it IB said, “^Blessed are the people, O Lord, that hwvi the jogfutl 
soundT* 

To give another instance of the same modem tendency — In a historical 
lecture given at Geneva m 1857 by M Viguet, we have the following pas- 
aage * Even the frivolous and worldly Ovid produced words of wisdom 
and thoughts which, coming &om his pen, surprise us It is he that puts 
the following almost Chnstian sentence [ * ^ ] mto the mouth of Medea , ** I 
see that is right, and I approve of it , and 1 pursue the most evil 

oounes." ’ (We qat^ from the English Trau^tion pubb/^ed by Nisbet) 
Alas for the prospects of Christianity in India, if we have no more cheenug 
view of it than thsft to bnng before the sm-oppressed Hindu. 

t liBur faute p'est pas de suivre une fausset6 maiB de sutvre une vSrttf d 
l^escluston duw autre, 11 y a un grand nombre de v&ihSs, et de foi et de 
morale, qui semblent repugnantes et coutraires, et qm subsistent toutes 
dans un ordr#adimrable Pensets, tup. 175 
(Quoted iSSn-m and 7V.jVoLl p 45) 
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At firsV it was ii|furtl that the question of bis inditidiuil, 
mrsonal, relation to Christ should absctfb lus whole attentaou* 
This was to him the question of questions. And never throngli* 
out life did be relax his ^asp of it As to the second questeon, 

— the nature and constitution and pnvileji^s of the Church of 
Christ, — It was one that in those days was rarely asked. He 
had been guided into the knowledge of God by clergymen of 
the English Church he was content to be where providence 
had placed liim They bore with them their own credentials 
in their scriptural teaching and holy lives. They were to him 
representatively the Chuich He bad rather have Mr Scott 
on his side than all the authors of the Bibliotluca Maxima Pa* 
trum He commonly called him Father Scott, and to the end 
of his life was in the habit of reading through his commentary 
once a year 

This was the first stage , — in which he was attached to the 
Church of England chiefly because it was the Church of New- 
ton and Scott and C ecil 

Then came the second stage, when he had examined the 
character of the English Church for himself He found that 
It was distinguished by the proloundest respect for holy Scnpi 
lure , that it had been a bulwai k, in da> s of darkness and peril, 
against Komauism, SoLinianism, and infidelity and that its 
iormularies breathed the spirit of the puiest piety and devotion 
fie saw too that it had vast im|x»rtance as a national institution , i 
and that if its parochial organuatioa were removed there was 
nothing to take its ])lace * All this was sufficient for him, 
as a fact God had led him into what was to him, actually^ the 
representative of Christ’s Church, — the Dispenser of God^s V^ord 
and Sacraments to the nation What its right was to occupy 
such a position, was a question of which we helieie no traces 
occur in his earlier writings Indeed his cast of mind was emi- 
nently practical ** I dread theories in he once said 

liehgion was to him a fact God was calling men everywhere 
to repentance The work of the Church was to proclaim that 
call Providence had called him to be a Minister of the 
Church He therefore threw himself, heart and soul, into the 
field of labour provided for him by the Church , giving effect 
to all the Tarious portions of her discipline, and doing all he 
could to extend her organization 

Up to this time, then, we meet with nothing that can m 
any way be thought to correspond to He 

•Life I pp lfi8,270 
t Tanjore Charge, 1835 p 70 

PS 
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might have acted as he did, if he had beli|ved the Charch to be 
aunply an aggregation ci volunteer uniSi held together by the 
bonds of exp^eno^ 

But now we aniye at a third stage m his history He was 
consecrated Bishop He entered an order, which from the 
time of Ignatius downward had been looked upon as the di** 
Finely 'Ordained instrument for the maintenance of the Church’s 
unity And he came out to exercise these funcuona in India, 
where the very presence of heathenism forces on the mind 
the inquiry, “ Where u yowr Commtssion f What are your 
credentials ? ” It was scarcely possible to set aside the theore- 
tical investigation any longer 

Accordingly in ms Indian Charges we find hind referring to 
the " unbroken succession of the Apostolical Commission from 
the Primitive age,”* and speaking of “the Divine authority 
of the Episcopal Polity ”t lu one place he goes yet further, 
and inculcates definitely the duty of “ a firm reliance on the 

* larger measure of the presence of Christ with His Church than 

• wifli any schemes which men might devise and substitute 
Here he distinctly adopts the idea, which has exercised so po- 
tent an influence on the Churches of England, Scotland, and 
Germany within the last thirty years , — the idea that the Church 
stands in a real, corporate, relation, to its Invisible Head, which 
relation is ordinarily the channel, through which certain privi- 
ly leges flow from the Head to all true and faithful members * 

He used this pnnciple, however, not polemically, but as a 
ground of practical comfort and encouragement He ever 
rejoiced in believing that other commumties, who, from no fault 
of their own, had a less perfect organization, were still Churches 
of Christ 

He had severe times (as we have already seen) to bear the im- 
putation of High-Churchism from his friends in England on ac- 
codnt of his proce^mgs m India He did not attempt to justify 
himself, though he repudiated the charge As usual, he dread- 
ed theory He felt how momentous assertions on such subjects 
were He was not prepared to make them He had a great 
practical work pressing upon him, and must do that, uemg all 
the helps that God had given him, whether he could minutely 
explain the rationale of such helps or not He mutt act, what- 
ever the exact degree of weight which belonged to this or that 
exposition of spetouktive truth 

* See p 19 Sermon on Ap Comm, p 26 and Ordmat Serm 

1837 

t Ordination Sermon 1841, p 81, andApp p xxiv 
t Charge 1838 p 30 LO 
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But admitting tha^on the whole, there ww a defioienoy 
in Bishop Wilson as r&ards eoclenasfcioal sentiment, in itsetnot^ 
eet sense , let us boldly avow that he abounded in tiiat which 
must for ever be the basis of all true Church-feeling, — love and re- 
verence for Holy Sonpture It was the guide of bis life, — hie 
daily food, — to use St Augustin e^s phrase, perpetuasdehoiseejuA. 
Whatever other differences there may be between him, and auy 
of his predecessors or successors, here is the golden chain, which, 
let us hope, will always bind them together m true Unity 
He himself delighted to think of this fundamental community 
of sentiment as stretching down from the first of the hne The 
arms of the see of Calcutta he said,'* chosen by the first Bishop 
will, I trust, never be belied by his successors, — an unfolded 
Mible with the pastoral staff reverently placed, where it ought 
to be, behind it ”* 

We have now discharged our task We undertook — not to 
wnte a Panegyric, but — to give a calm and discriminative 
sketch of the principles and habits of one, on whose memory 
we, in common with the great majority of onr readers, look back 
with kindly and reverential regard If we have furnished any 
suggestions that may lead to a truer appreciation of his single- 
hearted, devout, laborious, hie, -our end will have been attained 


* Second Charge p xxiv 
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Art V — Oudh Admtntitrahon Report for 1858-59 Puhluked 

by the Government of India 

Thb policy pursued by the Gorernmeut of India towards 
Oudh since the recouquest of the country has been ot so marked 
a character and of so novel a kind, and has also been, up to the 
present time, so decidedly successful, that we think we are quite 
justified m bringing to the notice of our readers the leading fea- 
tures of this policy and in recording some of its practical re- 
sults 

The charactenstic maik of the treatment which Oudh has le- 
ceived at the hands of ito new master has been a large and con- 
sistent hberality By this term we mean not simply munifi- 
cence in granting rewaids to loj al chiefs, nor magnanimity m 
condoning or lightly chastising lebelhon , but the adoption ofen- 
bghtened and iar seeing views on all the main questions of ad- 
mimstiation, a liberal construction m the assessment of reve- 
nue, a hberal sympathy with the higher classes, a vigorous 
and, as yet, highly successful effort to eulut the influence of the 
leading men on our bide,aud,^;7ari pa^su,^ a never ceasing endea 
TOUT to cause this libei ility to leact to the advantage of the 
poorer classes, without any direct or unpalatable interierence of 
the officers of the local Government To understand how the 
present objects of the administration arc being worked out, 
there is one word which should be borne in the minds of our 
readers a word which every officer in Oudh should look on as 
expressing what is the basis of his success aud denoting the 
safest means to ensure it — * Injiuencey the power of the uptight 
strong willed and just Englishman exerted over those through 
whom alone be mjist hope to act, and against whose opposition 
he will find his best intentions misunderstood, his kindest efforts 
ineffectual, and ffis energies thwarted if not w holly thrown away 

Let every officer look on himself as valuable to the Govern- 
ment and an efficient servant of it, in proportion as he feels he 
possesses the power to do good by the exercise of his influence 
with the population with whom he is directly brought into 
contact Let him by anremitting courtesy and above aU by un- 
tiring patience make himself an object of resort to those who 
stand m need of ius advice and his assistance, and while com- 
pelled, as he often is, and as his sympathies lead him, to stand be- 
tween the stftmg and the weak, let him recollect that a perma- 
nent alienation of suffering is more likely to be attained by the 
mediatory weight of his influence, than by the just exertion of 
his authority 
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Bat we are anticipatiDg ourselvei, we are patting tlie moral 
before the fable and shall reserve auj farther redeotions for the 
latter portion of our article, where they may be properly intro* 
daced as applications of the particalar facts which we now pro* 
ceed to disease withont further preface 

Ihe period which it is proposed to consider, is that subsequent 
to the pacification of the province by Lord Clyde This may be con 
veniently set down as beginning with the year 1659 Then opened 
a new era on Oudh, not because a new policy was then initiated, but 
because it was then just possible to carry out m all their details 
the measures which had been decided on as appropriate for the 
Govemi^t of the country True that some portions of the west 
and soiA of Oudh had been for some mouths comparatively 
quiet , true that the majority of the Bamswara clan was unresist* 
ing or prepared to submit , but there were still heads of revolt 
which required to be crushed or expelled Not till late in 1858 
did Benee Madho leave tlie foit and j angles of Shunkarpoor 
Not till the last month of that year, did Feroze Shah see that the 
game was up m (^udb, that the sui disant Buyal family were only 
a purposeless puppet in the hands of a skulking rabble, and that 
the struggle was only maintainable where the hill and forest of 
Central India gave a wide field foi flight and foray to rebellious 
restlessness It was not till 1858 that he saw that he was sup- 
porting a dynasty which the enthusiasm of its own country 
had abandoned, and made his escape by that wild dash across Oudh 
which 13 looked on as the most daimg feat of the war and which 
placed him with the shattered reihnants of his free lances in the 
welcome fastnesses of Central InditU 

But by the Ist of January 1859 the whole opposition of the 
rebels m Oudh was concentrated lu the body of men who slowly 
retreated northwards as the veteran general advanced, till they 
found themselves across the Bnlish boundary in the low 
wooded hills and valleys which form the fiontier of NepaL 
A wild country, inhabited by a peaceful people under a rule 
not ours stopped m the mam any further advance on our part 
Nearly all the guns and all the munitions of war had pre- 
viously fallen into our hands, during the different encounters 
which occurred wherever our forward columns caught up the 
wary foe Disorganized and without any chief of nuhtary re- 
nown, they still fancied that they had secured a retreat whence^ 
refreshed by rest and aided by the sympathies oU the Nepalese, 
they could hereafter continue the contest and jraise agsmihe 
standard of rebellion False hopes * From the day when the 
worn-out remnants of the once confident mutineer sepoys enter- 
ed the Wild hill country of Nepal their doom was 
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Plundered by the natives, thinned by the desertion of those 
who longed to exchange the nogenial climate of the north for 
the sun of their southern villages, and finally decimated by 
disease which prostrated minds and bodies, they suffered all the 
miseries which they had themselves inflicted on others, and 
unable to credit the smcenty of the spirit which offered an am 
nesty to all past offences, they died in suffering and silence, in 
forest and in plain, of hunger and sickness, with frightful rapidity 

Some months later a fraction of them, gaunt, famine and 
fever stricken, iictims of combined patnotism and incredulitv, re- 
turned to Oudh , some to die in our gaols not as prisoners but 
as hospital patients, and the rest to seek with tottering steps and 
death stricken limbs the sites of their former hap|^ homes 
Happy indeed he who found a lionie • Many found sad changes 
— new masters, new interests, new settlers, new grantees 
had filled ikeir places, aud the man who in old times had sought 
his home proud m the distinction of being a Bn tish soldier, 
now crept back to his village a maiked and taunted wretch to 
drag on his days undei surveillance and eat the scauty pittance 
earned by daily toil 

Future years will reveal the true story of the actual suffering 
caused by the mutiny of 1857, and which re acted on the authors 
of it When time has given confidence to the tongue we shall 
hear stones from old rebels whose lips feai now seals up It is 
still early to expect the ' confessions of a mutineer ’ Complicity 
in the revolt must still wear tlie colours though it meets not 
with the reward of crime, but hereafter we shall be able more 
justly to appreciate the sickeuiug blow under which our enemies 
have been crushed Those of our readcia who have seen the 
report of the admmistration of Oudh for the year, 1858 while the 
provmce was in^the hands of Sir R Montgomery, will not want 
to be more than reminded of the steps then taken to bring about 
a resettlement of^he province 

It having been decided that the Revenue administration should 
be on a different footing for that devised at annexation, when 
the general character of the settlement was to deal with small 
village holders in preference to large Tolookdars, the necessary 
basis for the change was sought tor and found in the procla- 
mation of the Governor General of March ISiS, which declared 
the whole of the soil of Oudh (with a few exceptions) to be 
confiscated, an^ all rights and titles in it to have ceased This 
left the Comipander-in-Chief at liberty to inaugurate a new 
regime No question of existing interests could hamper him 
in hiB future coarse, aud he proceeded at once to remedy the con- 
fessed evils which our previous mode of settlement had caused. It 
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hM hem mnul to refer to ike VmifA 1858, prodbaMUfiba m 
bkit, e dead letter ; but tkat wu not Qw iMe 
be learned from tbe fact that the fmneamtiea of 
forced against tome pematent rebela, wno, nnabfe or 
to accept the offered amnesty, were either protcnbed kt W$g 
or plac^ beyond the pale of negociation by their oirn obamate 
adherence to dehuive expectations. 

Aa a matter of faot^ land in Oudh of the annoal vslno of Bi» 
12,46,720 (or nearly 12^ lacs) was confiscated under the Go- 
Temor General’s proclamation, ^and the titles tbiu rested m 
Goremment, have been from time to time given away in revrarda 
to loyal onen who did good bervice in the hour of need Thu 
amount represents an area of about ^ of the whole of Oudh, so 
that it can hardly be said that a measure which has had such 
effects, was a de^ letter, while too,* a farther significance u 
added to it by the fact that e^ery estate now held by a Talookdar 
n Oudh is held by virtue of a sunnud given under the au- 
thority which once deprived him of every acre But we are 
harping on old themes, and it is our more immediate object to 
set before our readers some of the later acts of Government which 
exemplify the policy pursued towards the province 

Startmg then from the Ut January 1869, tbe date which 
for convenience we have assigned to the conclusion of the cam- 
paign which replaced Oudh fully m the hands of the Civil 
power, we shall proceed to sketch the course of successive mea- 
sures adopted for the well governing of the country and the wdi 
beiug of the people * 

The system of the Civil Government of Oudh is toowdl 
known to our Indian readers to need more than a bnef allusion 
here The non regulation principle of tbe umon of all anthon* 
^ in one head, is that adopted in the Punjab JFhe Chief Com- 
missioner unites in his peison the fullest poi^ers of every branch 
of the Executive, and the principle is repeateePm every snbordi* 
nate officer within the limits of his own jurisdiction 

The collection of Revenue, the Cnminal and Civil Courts, the 
promotion of all works of public utility, such aa roads and bndges, 
the establishment, femes, bazaars and schools are all vested u 
the local chief officer, who is termed the Deputy CotnmiisioiUfir* 
His ^wers are considerable, and the Code which he is catted pSS 

to admimster is one of stem seventy 

Up to the end of 1869 the special Acts XIV , XVi smdXVH^ 
of 1857 were re-enacted and held applicable toHGudh. SlVMlk 
enactments, especially XVL, visit all offences sgtvsat pfbpeMj i 
or person with tremendous penalties Capital pamshftmf 
he legally inflicted in Oudh for burglary if altended ^ 

flXP fo xa 1800 Q 
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aad game pnoAll^ awaits tlia distarbsr of ilie p«»o 0 
Itt af^ys, oAoe so common in the promce, and to repress 
it was o^ered that the sentence of death might be passed and 
execnted on ofFenden, esen in those cases m which no lou of hfe 
resalted from the contest. 

Bat this code was for peacefal times Up to the begin- 
mng of 1859, every Commissioner and Deputy Commissioner in 
Ondh was ip be ex-offioio a Special Commissioner under the Acts 
of 1657 , he was thus armed individudliy and irresponsibly with 
the powers of hfe and death Happily however the exercise of 
these fanctions has been rarely called for^ and the Cnminal 
Code has been to ail intents and purposes no harsher than it is 
at the time we write 

Death cannot be inflicted without the concuirence of the Chief 
Commissioner 

In all secondary punishments the Judicial CommiBsioner has 
foil and final powers 

Transportation for life, in irons and with labor, unlimited fine 
and afmttm all modifications of these sentences, are vested 
in that Officer 

Commissioners, sitting as Sessions Judges, can imprison for 
16 years, give 200 stnpes and impose fiuei» at discretion 

Next m order stands the District Officer, and his range 
nearly equals that of a Commissioner in the Punjab seven years' 
imprisonment, which can be made con<^tmctively to involve 
transportation, 100 lashes apd a fine of 10,000 Bs are the ter 
rora of the law wielded bt a 1 istiict Officer in Oudh 

A Magistrate’s full powers belong to a 1 st Class Assistant 
Comm^ioner, or one of a lower giade may be specially em- 
powered to the same extent. Bv such officers the infliction of 
the lash up tn 50 stnpes, is permitted, but no lower apthontj|^ 
awards a punishment so teinble m its seventy and m its nature 
inadmissible of rtmedy by appeal 

Hie great use of the lash in Oudh practically simplifies the 
oonrse of appeals 

These are guided by the simple rule that one appeal lies from 
the sentencing Court to the next Supreme Court where a con- 
firmation of the previous decision is final on judicial grounds , 
whereas a difference of opinion opens the door to a farther ap- 
peal 

The Cinl ad&unistration may be very bnefly disposed of The 
Depnfy ComuHtsumer is ( ml Jndge in ail the Distnets of Ondh 
except in Lucknow, where there is a special Officer for this De- 
partment. 

AH cases up to Bt. 1000 value are determinable by the Aitis- 
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fiAt Commisatoner, «ll abore that ntm tie dradad \f Ika OmIj 
tCommiuioiier The law of appeal urou i)ie aamefroMi^iM 
that u enminal caaet, and need not bd' repeated here. 

**' But increased authonty m the CiTil Offioar was sot tibe onlyr 
instrument used by the Oovemnaent of Ondk A ttroi^ OM 
well diicipluied body of Mihtary Police^ who^ if any things wue 
too much rather than too httle of the regular soldier, was aabatsK 
tuted for the old Thannah pobce In a country lately the battlcKfidid 
of a national rebellion, it was probable that, tdi arms were yield- 
ed up, and till feehngs irritated by defeat and submission, were 
smoothed down, there might still be a stubbornness which tibe 
untrained activity and rude weapons of the Burkundai” could 
not successfully oppose, and which would call for the disciplined 
line and martial bearing of a well dnlled Infantry Begiment, 
against which the idea of resistance would seldom occur to the 
native mind Fifteen Begiments, each 800 strong, were raised^ 
equipped and modelled on the pattern of the bcinde Pohee. 
That force, raised by the orders and under the eye of Sir C 
Napier, was considered nghtly to have answered well the pur- 
poses of Its constitution They consisted of Cavalry and In- 
fantry, and bad at least as much knowledge of dnll and power 
of formatioii as any of the irregular troops which have always 
abounded m India. 

Strong Detachments of this Mihtary Police, which up to the 
end of 1858 was used as a force of regulars and as such had been 
brigaded with the difierent columns which traversed Oudh, 
were placed m the sites of our old Pohee posts or in those towns 
which it was considered necessary to overawe Two Enghsh 
Officers of P<oIice were attached to each District, and 3 !|^tncts 
were placed under the superiision of a Divisional Commandant. 
As the column swept northward during the laro last months 
of 1858 these Pohee took up the posts assigned to them, and 
completed the work of the bayonet and the sahfe in fort and jun- 
gle by disai ming the whole of the population. The known habit 
of the people of Oudh, in all except a few of the more peaceful 
and poorer northern jungle tracts, was for each man to carty a 
sword, dagger and shield, and to these many addt.d a matcblo^ 
The Brahmins and Bajiioots, to a man, had each thesr 
stand of arms. I he Mussulmans who chiefly lived m towns were 
equally furnished, with perhaps a greater prepouderanee of ffioaifc 
aud percussion muskets and pistols. The lower sclassas naad*thia 
sword or spear— while the Passee tnbe, a nomefoia and tnriwn* 
lent caste, which under the Oudh Government performed 
ces of village watchman, village thief and general aMUFamhc^ 
and ran errands tor any one who would either pay him owki Ibbi 

Q» 
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pkirfar o^mri» lUMd the braboo bov mtb ipPMt ikSl and ^«ct 
Minag ^ wbda of tbo cdid weather of 1856-99, diwmmg 
Mot oa wi^ ea^traordmmiy mpdity Ereiy diatnol Offioe|j 
every Offioer of Polioe attended by a detachment of the forei| 
went from village to village, town to town, and oompelled a snr- 
teader of gnna, firelocks, aworda and aU the other vmnetiea of 
lethal weapons which Indian handicraft had in ita fertility of 
UMgmatioa devised Evasion was met by firmness, recosance 
^ fine, and by the lash where fine was mapplicable* 
terrors of the law were great Any person convicted 

of eoncealment or non surrender of arms, might be flogged 
Fine^ limited only by the means of the offender, and confiscation 
Wf part or all of his estates, if the cnipnt was a land-owner, were 
also the penalties which had to be braved by those who refused to 
oomply with the English officer’s demand for his dearly pnaed 
and long worn weapons But the moral effect of J^he crushed re- 
beBion, the tacit acknowledgment of deserved punishment, and 
the obnons fairness in a victor to disarm a possible future foe, ex 
pedited the work in many instances the summons was antici- 
pated by the delivery of arms, heaps upon heaps , in others each 
indindoid m a village brought his quota to the Officer’s tent 
pitched m the neighbounng grove Information w^is liberally 
paid for, search was resorted to m suspected cases, and from 
wells, tanks, ponds, pits, ditches, haystacks, thatchroofs, sheaves 
of maise and heaps of straw, were raised cannons old and new, 
ammunition and all kinds of weapons 
Meanwhile every Landholder who was not an absentee, l e who 
had sent in his submission and received back his estate m part 
or in w^e, was called on to level his fort, or his entrenched house 
Loopholed walls were thrown down, itches filled up, bastions 
raxed to the ground, and aU jungle in the neighbourhood of 
these ancient fasthesses cat or burnt The last official returns, 
n^udmg fortified houses dismantled, give the number of^forts 
destroy^ as 1675 and the number of arms sonendered 
Cannons, 720 

Firearms, 1,92,307 

Swords, 5,79,564 

Other arms, 6,94,060 


Total, 14,66,641 

To this totah we must add largely to allow for arms carried 
tato Nepal by«mntmeer8 and rebels, ai^d which have never re> 
tamed, for arms flung away m flight or oapturad in action by 
fihe military columns, of which no acconnt was taken fox arms 
iMBtied by the owners, 1st, with the object of getting finally nd 
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of with the object of p r qe e n rm g ikmp uA leedf^lor 

afooe Toltutarily broken nb by tbeir ^Enem «nd eon^fcr^ftluiEto 
other unpkments It is cslculated thtt neariy two-tkrds of fbe 
arms of the |iromoe are accounted for by formal sunuto m 
^he official reports The remainder mast be put down to 
heads above given< — and when it is considered that at least half eif 
the arms bidden with a guilty purpose, must have been rendkim 
ntelesi by rust it may be fairly presumed that the peo^ hm 
lost the use absolutely of five-sixths of the weapons in the country* 
All land is now liable to forfeiture it concealed arms are found 
on it Kvery title deed contains a condition for surrender 
of all such , and m some cases confiscation and heavy fine have 
been inflicted on persons who, m spite of all efforts to open 
their eyes to their own lutorests or to a sense of their dnty to 
Goverument, have persisted in retaining cannon and mumtions 
of war U 

But we must hasten onwards Thanks to the activity dis<> 
played by the officers in the search for arms, a long continuance 
of the high piesBure necessary at first, was avoided With the 
cold weather every village hud been visited, eve^y Talookdar 
had made a surrender, and the fears of domiciliary search and 
summary requisitions ceased Confidence was in a manner res- 
tored, amicable relations weie begun, and the seeds of future in- 
tercourse, and peaceful administrative improvements were sown 
The wish of the subject to remove all memory of his past and 
suspicion of hiB present behaviour, made him very complaisant 
and unusually accessible to persuasion The Distnct Officers 
were not slow to turn the position of the parties to the mutual 
advantage of both 

‘‘ ArgiUA quidns imitabens udi” 

We had got our Talookdars at a working ten^erature, and it 
was our fault if they were not modelled to our own pattern. 

The first step was to define the relations o^ the village occu- 

g ants with these their reinstated and acknowledged chie& And 
ere it may be worth while to say a few words to those whose 
ideas of a Talookdar in Oudh are formed according to the gene- 
rally prevalent notions of the species A kind of Xshmaehte, 
against every man and with every lUan against him, carrying cm 
a perpetual struggle of disloyalty to the royal lieutenants, a death- 
less feud against his neighbours, breathing an inexhaustible 
spirit of cruelty and oppression against his Inpkless peas|wls» 
is the usual outline Srhich is easily fiUed up tq taste from 
published Becords of tffe internal state <u Oudh lu fonoer 
But though instances did exist where authority was defied* 
fisBuly quarrels were perpetuated between rival nemhainft 
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mkm exaction and raok^rent existed to tlie nun of the enUiTator, 
such was not the normal or prevalent state of thinga. Arebelr 
lions chief vras generalijr a go^ landlord possessing the a&etion 
of his tenantry^ for it was the unity of his following which enabled 
bun to oppose the demands of the state , ana it may be furly 
said that 80 inyeterate had the pnnciple of large holdings be^ 
A oome, that it was the exception to find small independent pro- 
prietors who had not alhed themselves, as mfenor to suMnor to 
some powerful landlord, either from ties of km orjDreterrmg a 
secure dependence to the perilous enjoyment of an undefended 
isolation Thia position now generally acknowledged to be the 
true one, had been studiously ignored at annexation Every man 
in Qudh, who held two villages was assumed to have one more 
than his share , force must have wrested it from some weaker 
bnt rightful owner, and the accumulation of such property was 
only evidence of more inveterate, more unscrupulous, or more 
successful iniquity « 

But times were changed Acknowledging the natural relation 
of the poor to the nch, of the weak to the strong without troubl- 
ing ourselves to account for it, we are grown wiser and are 
not careful to intermeddle with the estabhslied status of the par- 
ties. To tie the upper class by a lease ot his land at a low rate to 
those who lived on it, would be to depnve him of all share m 
improved cultivation or prosperous seasons and would be also 
premium on indolence On the other band to leave the pea- 
sant entirely at the mercy of men, who, though generally alive to 
the folly of overtasking the Vorking classes, would sometimes 
dislike by oppression, would not be fair 
^^t was decided that tlie lufenor village proprietors should be 
mamtamed m the possession of all the nghts and privileges 
they were fou^d to be enjoying at the time of annexa- 
tion. But often the recorded rent-rates were absurdly low, the 
object of a low went roll being to present a small surface 
for taxation to the Collector of the Government Revenue 
Large stuns under various miscellaneous beads were paid over 
suul above the recorded rent, and those were not by any 
means aU illegal seigmonal exactions — but wiiiingly conced- 
ed as the lord’s just dues by his tenantry It yras ruled 
by the Chief Commissioner that all these cesses that were 
not UDjost m their nature nor excessive m amount should cease 
to be paid separately, and should henceforth be consolidated 
with the nominal ren^ of the holding^nto one specific sum 
Then a great step was taken. No less than a ricord of these 
consolidated rent payments was carried out Printed forms of 
pottahs mr leases were supplied in thonsands and each man’s 
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quota wa« outered in ^ig by an anrangeinont b€4#a <m bittaetf 
and the Talookdar, and thig paper ffled by biiMetfi aa 
tonchatona m future questions of rent^ in tbe record dep«iiiiCiit 
of the District /Ifficers The ease with which this appardati^ 
^tncate operation was performed was wonderful In a law 
months nearly every village in Oudh had filed the attested dd* 
cament which was to re^rulatc its future payments to the Talodk-^ 
dar These leases will be reviewed and determined on fresh 
data at the^nsning legular settlement m the meanwhile a fhr* 
tile source oT ill feeling and couteution has been removed 

But at this stage of thq proceeding a new difficalty was 
brought to light 

With characteristic speciousness of submission, the land* 
holders had apparently met our views in tLi<4 matter with the 
greatest readiness , but time developed in them the true state 
of their feelings A word dropped here and there, an expres- 
sion in a petition, an nnwillinguess to invest money m land 
showed that the general feeling ot the Talookdars was that 
the whole of our policy with regard to them was a temporary 
make-ahift, a fair veil to cover far other purposes “ Only,” said 
they" “ let our forts be well levelled and our guns idl given 
^ up, and our jungles cleared, and we shall see a different order 
‘ of things Our present lot is too good to last Can a Go* 

* vemment which ejected us in 1856 from our rights, in defiance 
' of lawful claims and long possession, now have gone so com- 

* pletely on the other tack, and intend to hold ua m possession 
^ against the clamorous sub piopnetor?" “ Our rebellion 
' 18 not so easily forgiven, and our present exaltation is only 

‘ blmd us to a coming downfall ” — 

It was absolutely necessary to dibpel this self-impoted illusion 
A mistrust between us and our subjects wap the worst of 
terms on which we could stand — it made dverythiog a hollow 
pretence no confidence necessitated no pfogress, and no 
progress at such a time would at once turn into a relapse Nor 
was It advisable that the village occupant, who still hop^ against 
hope that all he saw was an unsubstantial fabno to be dissolved 
as soon as opportunity offered, when he was again to be taken 
by the hand and set up as lord in his own right of hts fraotioit 
of the common holding, should encourage any longer these 
illusory dreams Better that he should know that his position WM 
B final one, and learn to acquiesce in it as he had done 
than that he ^onld nurse his discoutent and his expectatimis m 
the idea of good time coming of humiliation for hit landlori 
and tfuamph for himself 

Imoreaed with the importance of counteracting ihete ideit» 
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4ib Chief CcmimiMioiieir addremd the Oovernaiunt of Iiidui» 
tirgug it to gire the iteinp d ( finehtj to the setdement whiehhad 
been made lo Oadb. Some ect of tbe Supreme Govefumeut, he 
iAW, was WBirted to give to the asiuranoe thMeqauith weighty 
and make it doubly tare to the miBtmatmg ^nde of the uaitire 
population It waa pomted out that the unsettled state of meu'a 
uunda was a more instant and crueller injury than the sudden 
annihilation of hopes founded on claims which we had once 
recognised no doubt, but which never could be rulued unless 
the principle of the Talookdaree settlement were t(^e abandon- 
ed. ^ 

Tbe expected fruits of the new policy were being retarded by the 
intervention of the cloud of doubts which hung between the state 
and the people The sympathies of the anstocracy, to enlist which 
on our side the Government of India had ostensibly abandoned 
its policy of 1856, were being clnlled and weakened To decide 
^6 point once and for ever was to teach all parties what they 
had to look to for the future, what permanency of their lot they 
might reckon on, and to enable them with minds freed on the one 
nde from idle fears and on the other from groundless hopes, 
to appreciate the reality which surrounded them 

The 20th October will be long a memorable day m the 
annals of Oudh 

The entourage of a Viceroy is always imposing , and the Go- 
vernor General of Hindustan needs not to stint a magmficence 
which his swarthy subjects look ou not as the body but the 
very soul of power An escort as large as mauy of the Brigades 
u^ch recently traversed Oudh in less peaceful style, an imposing 
may of 


ftray of tents in which the internal luxury is only adequately 
vouched ior by the external display, a long line of march, m 
which Cavalry^ Artillery and luiautry stretch far as the eye 
can see and mar IsT their advance by clouds of dust which magni- 
fy their masses/ a ceaseless locomotion of elephants, camels, 
oarts, Iqd horses and carnages, form an amount of disturbance 
a&d spectacle that gradually impresses tbe beholder with tbe 
magnitade of the event and the importanpe of the personage 
who M the centre and moving spirit ot the pageantry 

Our Indian readers will have seen or read of these things 
till use has dolled the powers of admiration, but among the 
many tableaux of tnumphal entries and state processions which 
thickly strewed the path of Lord Canning in his late progress 
through upper India, we will undertake U> s», tbat^ no 
occasion waa there a feeling of deeper interest awakened in the 
minds of all concerned thsm when the Governor General made 
his entry into the lately conquered city of Lucknow tipaoe 
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doM &ot pomiit oa to enkrgo on the apoctiele #liieli Iomi; 
kve in the reoollectiont of those mho, with xsimthm, tw €ie 
gionei of tfa^ dey We most omit the stately tiiareh from ^ 
tnmoe of the mtju— tip by slow steps, to the bmtlmg iwmpeHi 
of the Machee mwan Fort We most not huger to pidttt 
^e scene as the hne reeled on its interminable length in iBim 
rnddy gleam of the new nsen sun which well set off the moving 
figures between the crowds of still statue-Iike natives lining tke 
way, and wj|ich ht np with a painter’s tint the bmldingt which 
lay on the route of nutfch Past the key of Locknow, past the 
old Baillie Guard which, grim and threatening with a new 
enceinte of massive earthwork, thundered out a Royal salute as 
the cortege rode on, on through the Cini Lines 'to the wooded 
grounds of the Martuuere where the viceregal tents were pitched 
we must conduct the reader hurriedly, and close the scene by a 
brief picture of the event which, more than any other m that 
bnlUant week, gave a deep meaning ana a sound practical result 
to the glitter and grandeur of the show 

There are in Oudh about 300 Tolookdars or landholders, whose 
possessions maybe denoted by the more dignified term of Talook 
as or Estates* To these men a reception by thoir own king had 
been an unknown honor, or would have involved a risk of per- 
sonal peril which the honour could have barely compensated 
borne 177 of these were desired to attend at the Durbar to 
be held at Lucknow by the Governor General of India. 
Painted as the Oudh T^ookdar has been by British colours 
he has lu him more of common humanity than he is often given 
credit for He is somewhat simple m his ideas, he is oounti^ 
fied in his appearance, he may be boorish in his manners and 
ultra-provmci^ m his dialect His measurements of things 
English are not easily taken He was sorely/poszled at the 
invitation to the Durbar What could be tfie object of hu go* 
jng to Court ? He nor his father had ever beeif there smee their' 
grandfather, under a promise of safe conduct, had ventured into 
the capital and been shot (by dacoits of course) on hu way 
home. He was no courtier and had nothing to say to tlm 
Governor Qenend, and the leas that august personage could 
•ay to him the more happy and easy would he feeL Some 
simster plot most be afoot , the Durbar tent would be piteii** 
ed over a charged mme, and the assembled nobibty of OoA 
would, only be united to be mfiniteamally divided limb front 
limb an erosion which should blow Uiem into fragments*^ 
or the Dragoons, who formed the guard of honour, or 
ed Gora Log" (Bntish soldiers) who kept the gmnd, VMMt 
be let in to avenge with theitayonet thenia&y MtUM 
SsFTsitajBi, 18C0 B 
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k/Ukt^hftd cIlMidAd tiM flmt ito)» of matlftf ift 0«4i^ Et^ 
tSdot Wftf oop teaia n t - ^f ol go tb«y tiio « Ikoolnni' woo 

A m woj whiah left no o^cm ^ no ikj^latioo* of eons or 
iiollMn were eomniiteble for ^b/t chief of th^ybooie, who ntm 
before felt to onetej m the pereooal enpjmemrof hie hendiiw^ 
hoiKMirt. AbeoloteuKJ^iminty for ti^telhogfWimiliaeeewial^ 
only hope* Well then he mtut go» and tike hie ohmce with the 
leet of them — he would only go where the othen wmit So 
rnmmagmg out hie fineet clothes and mounting aa many spare 
tend usmeee eerranta as he had horses to carry, he set out with 
tome uneaeinees to the capital of his country 

Now the abore picture, though perhaps more the exceptum 
'tttaai the rale, is no oyer statement of the feelings which many of 
the lan^Uiolders entertained towards ns and our (to them) utter* 
ly umntelligibie policy It was a powerful corroboration of the 
wsieteuce of the sentiments which we have noticed above as 
held by these chiefs in regard to our settlement arrangements 
Nothing less than ocular demonstration of the sincerity and 
gmlelessnesB of Government would convince these rustic &irone 
of little £uth 

The day, the 26th of October, came The hour of noon ap- 
pointed for the Durbar saw the park of the Martiiuere thronged 
with the crowd of English Civil and Military Officers, a 
mass of Tslookdars, who were to be admitted to the presence of 
the 'Lord Sahib ’ The lofty and spacious tents, which form the 
most striking part of the viceregal encampment, were thrown 
open to the expectant crowd of courtiers. Tickets of admission 
been previously distributed to all whose presence was de- 
sored at the ceremony, and a finer sight than met the eye, on 
entry into the reception tent, could not have been presented 
On the left ofi the throne of the Governor General were seated 
in rows the full tength of the position the British Officers, the 
uniform of the military cpntrastipg gaily with the sombre black 
of their Civil comrades. On the opposite side were ranged 
fte Oudh proprietors, a motley group of every age and caste 
Aere was the young lad whom bis mother had parted from 
in terror and distress lest mischief should befall her first born— - 
there was the aged chief who had seen change after change m 
Oudh, but none so wondrous as the scene fais eyes now looked 
on, there were the fighting chiefs of Baiswarra, who had lived 
m diromc rehdhon with the former sovereigns of Oadiu men 
who had been bred np to hold their own with matohl«i|t and 
sword, and oftener seen at the head of their dan in ilm fidd 
than making sakams on the carpet of one to whoaatluqr owed 
obeisance as their lord. AU^at once a gun firom the Artillery 
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^ tloM thimdm fortt tiM fii»t aote <rf • 

«n> tiM ftfMfiibtod SAtim hvn Mcimad ill* 
tlmr omatti «taiowm eoold not i»t^ati^ 0 te 6 «yi| | H^^ 
maotiiev and ano^r diadiarge udlier in tlie Gomnar Tfiiprrfj 
and hii hriUiantllaff ^ 

AU nae and atand^ while acknowledging the nhmmnciae 
greet him Lord Canning fallowed bj the Commandor-ia*Cki^ 
•lowly paaaea to the head of the tent and takes fais teat «ti 
the thrme. 

Then followa the bonnesB of the day We will not dOigiie our 
reader with the oft told tale of these impreaave oeremoniee. 
They fflust imagine the Talookdara passmg one by one before 
the preaenoe, and on bended knees presenting his Nuasor 
or pesant of gold coins, the asual tribute wkw Atiatie cna- 
tom demands from all who come before a tapenor cut* 

iomnry dress of honor is given to each, and thoae whose loyal- 
ty him been manifested m the hour of need, were rewarded 
with more costly gifts, a few words of approbation, and more 
than all with the firman which made him master of a gpmnt of 
lands than which no gift is dearer to a native of Hindoatem 
The usoai courtesies are exchanged, the perfumes and sweet- 
meats are handed round and expectation waits for the final 
somie. 

Lord Oanmng nses, and as all rise too, he in an impreasive 
manner and peculiarly earnest tone, which was not lost on those 
of «hi8 audience who could not understand his words, delivered a 
speech to the Talookdars of Oudb which by its force, dearness 
'^and fitness to the occasion, was hailed by all as the exposition trf 
a statesmanlike and eminently wise policy 

We have dwelt at length on this scene not merely to enliven 
our otherwise dull pages, hut to represent vividly to our readers 
the position of the Chiefs of Oudb before ancUiftbr the event of the 
Durbar The speech of the governor General^ translated asd otr^ 
culated among those who had so much interest in the import of 
It, was read far and wide in Oudb, and the effect of it was at once 
traceable in the altered expression of the chiefs to whom it had 
been addressed A confident and bapgf air succeeded the gloomy 
looks which, in spite of all their efiorts, had betrayed theaum 
doubts which hung about the corners of their minds. 

Many a hapjiy ladividnal had reoeiv^ with 0QmpUiiiei4lluy^ 
expressions fr^ the hand of the Qovemor hinwidM^' 

firnim which assured him of the peimaoencypf his teinwi^i^ 
were to receive similar deeds, and all looked on this 
nect of a aeontity which thev had hitherto finled 
And here, while we leave our lamBioldaxt inKappitiisi 
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to Ao pOQ^peet wltiQli htA at last ^pmnaA on^lwir tttstil 
BktOBf we nay propeily advert to the im^emoa vhieh (ae eome 
<*?!>• pemdea a portioa of the Ai%lo*lxidaaa prase as to ^e 
real extent of the masure thus happily ocmsiiiiimatad by Lord 
Cumuig Zt has becm stated that the land re^ne in Oudh has 
been fixed by a perpetual settlement like that of Ben^» the idea 
of pemanence at once earned with it the notion that Oovemment 
uUereet had ceased in the future development of the resonrcee 
of the land. Some said too^ that Government had saonfioed large 
and valuable oiown lands to please and set off lately rebellious 
propnetmrs^ — that the gain was entirely on one side, and the good 
will of the Talookdar had been purchased by precious if not un- 
worthy conoessionB A third mi9.Btatement<we have seen is that 
thp change of policy has also involved a change of revenue de- 
mand, the proportion taken by Government is now so small 
tiiat the landholder has no reabon to refuse an arrangement 
which makes his Labilities to Government so much lighter than 
before^ In short the idea prei ailed that no new prmoiple had 
been started, but that the same results might be expected when- 
ever Government was willing to make the same sacrifices to se- 
cure them. The facts however will not support any one of the 
three complexions which have been given to them The grand 
principle in the perpetual settlement of Bengal is that the 
amount of the demand ib fixed for ever In Oudh the assess- 
ment of the land revenue, or the amount payable to Government, 
18 the one point left open True the proportion is fixed, but 
till the whole term is known, the half of it remains also an un- 
known quantity It will be the work of future years to dis- 
dover and assess the value of the laud pioduce in Oudh, and the 
measures for cprrymg on the regular survey are already begun 
The second error may be at onoe corrected by a statement 
of the fact that* iiv Oudh there were no crown lands i e no 
lands held m p^netorship by the state and tilled by it. The 
planetary right to such land lus escheated to the sovereign 
— ^a rare occurrence — was always vested in some person, usuany 
a courtier, whose infiuence with the revenue minister enabled 
him to secure the much desired prize Much land mdeed be- 
came the property of our Government owing to the confisoatioa 
under the poclamation of March 1858, but no acre of that land 
was ever looke^i^on as more than a source whence the fidelity of 
our aUies could be best rewarded. The whote ftdl into the 
hands of GoveAment, to pass away sgam at once under grant 
Md sammd of the Governor General to some deeming loyalut 
unever has been the poLcy, nor could it serve the interests of 
Govmment, to become landholder in India^-and it has only 
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acted <>n lo&gcctaUiched and kvansMcprifiteltoi^tiil^ 
ution which it has n^uleiif forfcitam wbkh Ihc citeadUc^ 
war haa lately thrown into itlliaads m OwA* 

Neither iMB the oontentment of the native popnUteen ImmI 
porohaaed by eacnfice of revenue, as the misAatat^eat whldh w< 
have placed third in order would imply The asseaeinefit whtelk 
waa made at annexation has been adopted now The Tidooh* 
dars, in eo far as they have superseded the village proprietaix 
then dealt with, pay the same revenue to Government aa that 
demanded in 1856 — and the present measure can only datm the 
advantages of a permanent settlement, in so far as it has re* 
moved all doubts as to the parties who are to be admitted to 
engage for the payment of the Government demand. 

Where a Talookdar has been thus admitted the decision in his 


favor has been declared irrevocable IIis superior nght is re* 
cognised and the inferior proprietors , while secured in their just 
rights, have been permanently subordinated to him The natu* 
ral order of Indian sixnety has thus been preserved Not so with 
the claims of rival proprietors , these, as being the nghts of equal 
parties, are reserved as open questions, and any injustice wluch 
la brought to the notice ot the authoiities, is capable of praent 
enquiry and redress Such cases however have been compara- 
tively rare, and the tranquillity of the present arrangement has 
been still further promoted, by reserving all such questions, to 
which present attention does not seem necessary, to the next or 
regular period of the settlement, when the information acquir* 
ed by the professional suivey and the other data amassed in the 
prepress of the measure, will enable the Civil Officers to deal 
with these questions with greater ease and more intimate know- 
ledge of the facts. « 

But the social position of the Talookdar, as ^piehorated by 
the wise policy of those statesmen to whom hare ^en entmsted 
the interests of Oudh, has not yet been fully, described. At 
the nsk of wearying our roaden, we would beg of them to fol- 
low as we detail, step by step, the measures which were from 
time to time enjoioed to promote this object 
To give the greatest freedom of action to the well directed in- 
fluenoe of these native gentlemen, it was desirable that, while 
taught that their responsibilities were enhanced, they should at 
the same time feel that no petty feelmgs of suspieifb or jealouOy' 
interfered with the bberty of their actions. It known 

that one great gulf which separates the Ei^lish CmEkier from kb 
native subjects, is the Native Executive Officer tfirough wluW 
the two parties usually correspond Those gentkmmi who hm 
birthj from positum and from rank are less pattent of 
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•MMtotduoii Mti«« o lB aa b m powtfMre atoTCr«)a%ii»«ri)g|eotiB^ 
"liim, w* MtnuBgad fron a> bjr ^ wfluenowjii WHk 
iM atfdi]Mf3r Ataadfa dI oiBai«fooiiimuiiio»tioa Ifa mAt 0 
of nnk wosld inllnigly bnsg himaelf into oont^ot, m to ini'* 
fytm and m a Maxtor, with thote whom^ ha felt worn boMtith 
lum la iioQial aMm and importanoe. 

Uiihap|Mly too the behavioar of the official waanotoahwlated 
to leooocik huo to hie mterferenoe The Tuheeeldarj or native 
offioer of revenae, delighted to ehow hie own conaeqaenoe by 
making himaelf <^oully dieagreeable to one whoae word waa 
law in hia ownanceatral domain, bat who, once in Court, waa the 
equal of his lowest peasant, and a defenceless object for all the 
pet^ impertmencea of authority To liberate him from this 
walling yoke and assure him. m ail circnmstanoea, of that oonai- 
derattAn which his position fairly claimed, waa a necessary and 
welcome measure It was a measure which would go far to 
complete the work in hand, and one which, in the creation of 
cordial relations between us and our mosi powerful subjects, 
might, it was confidently hoped, have the most important ind 
results. 

Thdee who have studied the character of natives of birth and 


infloence and independent jxisition, will understand us when we 
say that so long as the Talookdar labored under the annoyances 
wbch he might daily meet with, while subjected to the discourteous 
official who, by encouraging his peasants to prefer appeals against 
his decisions which they heretofore had never dared to ques* 
tM>n, could at any moment place him m the undignified position 
of a litigant cast in a paltry suit for rent , his hononrs, his es- 
tates, his rank were not worth having A splendid rent roll was 
dearly purchased by loss ol independence, and to become a pen- 
sioner on ius pwn estate liable to be defied by the meanest cooly 
on It, was a *pos]tion which turned all our gifts into ashes, our 
grants into gal^and our rule into everlasting bitterness 

The loss of arms, the demohtion of hu fort, the surrender 
of ins cannon were fiea-bites in comparison to the sharp thorn 
of personal degradation which ranklra perpetually in ms side. 
He could understand that a stronj; civih^ Ckivemment would 
not tolerate a fort which defied it, and armed men whose only 
ol^eot could be to thwart its authority or commit a breach of its 
peace, but Ip would always think with regret of the |mod old 
tunee when, thon^ olundered by a nval, or dnven ftam hu 
fired home by a Chokladar, he was still a chief among Uis own 
people, and (rooked no dhided authority m his dan. 


The Dirtnct Oflioers were accordingly desured to cerreQiood 
direcdy with the Talookdar in the form of kbuts or Utters. 
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dm otk Ao oithor being numpmeiUid or tampered mdrbf 
intermedkte infloenoe A V^per eddrem^ 

Ibe poeitioii of tbe party* was enjoined* end iheae letters incele 
•ttpmede all tibe curt and summary formulas in whicli the twHil 
processes* sdmmonm and notices oi the Courts are oooeM. 
hut farmer* in some instances District Officers were eneomaged* 
whenever a oompiaint was preferred against the Agents of anMua 
of property, to send the petition of plaint to the lalookdar Urn* 
•elf widi a letter expressing a hope that he would take tike 
trouble to repair any injustice which had been committed* but 
tiiat if he was not able to do this* the case would be tried m the 
Courts m the ordinary way Tks had the effect of putting the 
Talookdar on his metUe. It was seldom in his interest that the 
influence of his Agent had been exerted, but more often in a 
dilute between two sub-tenants in which tbe interest of the 
lai^loxd was not |i stake* and his interference would probabljr 
be that of an impartial arbitrator 
But whether the proceeding resulted in an amicable oompro> 
mise effected out of Court* or was ultimately decided in Court* 
tbe practice involved an interchange of ideas and actions be- 
tween the Talookdar and the Deputy Commissioner which was 
at least desirable To get these men to undertake their respon- 
sibilities m a stnughtforward and manly way* to get them to feel 
that their own interest and dignity might be oonsnited at the 
price of a little trouble m investigating alleged wrongs and re- 
oondihng conflicting interests* was a great step, and paved the 
way for the final expenment of entrusting the most fit of 
these hereditary chiefs with magisterial and revenue powers. 
This measure was m fact but the corollary of the precediw 
measures. To associate the leading men of ^e aostocracy witu 
ns in every branch of the administration* so fas a^ their ipfluence 
could be beneficially used* was the basis of th^system ; the in- 
vestment of the most fit and most able with judicial powers was 
the oapitd which crowned the work 

The late Chief Commissioner* Sir Bobert Montgomery had re- 
commended the bMtowal of petty manstenal powers on some of 
tbe leading Talookdars The present Chief Commissioner warm* 
ly advooam this wider scheme Deeply impressed with 
immrtanoe of the measure and anxious to devotedumself to fibo 
reiuiBation of it* Bir Wingfield strongly mged Govemmewt to 
confer on a small number of the mosit able and mflnential Innl* 
holders in Oadh the criminal and revmie powers cl an AasiMi# 
Mamatrate and Colieouw within their sevem junediptiam. 

The expenment was one which required care. To InwiOM 
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powen ui hands of ladiTidnals whose ahiUtj and integntj did 
pot afford a secun^ against the abase of them^ would be to pe- 
1^ the vhole principle invohed — and this was one of no ordi- 
naiy import (jradn^yjiad the Government worked un to this 
pomt by the use of liberal and consistent measures, ana now it 
was going to test the value of the men who had been the objects 
of Its care» and to estimate the worth of the material in the 
working np of which it had taken such pains and trouble 
Whether tne moment for making the experiment was not some* 
what premature may be doubted by some, who, though in 
favor of the measure, mistrusted the suitability of the men, but 
if they could be found fit for the exercise of the functions with 
which it was proposed to intrust them, there was nothing to be 
gamed by delay Nay the present temper of the Talookdar 
afforded a seasonable time for the tnal — and now it was that ho 
was most accessible to external infiuences, there was also this 
argument, that the existing Chief Coinmi^oncr was ardently 
devoted, to the project, and m the deep interest he would take 
in its working and m his selection of the fittest men for the office 
lay the greater guarantee of success 

Six men were chosen in whose ability trust could be placed, 
and these men were inducted into the Magisterial Office by Mr 
Wingfield in person before a large gathering of their clansmen 
and dependants These were told what was the nature of the 
powers with which their chief was now invested, and enjoined 
to jpay him that respect and obedience as their local * Hakim’ 
which they had hitherto paid as to^hcir natural head 

We believe that up to the present time Government has bad 
no reason to repent of the confidence which it has entrusted to 
these Native Magistrates, but on the coutriry that the experi- 
ment has succeeded beyond expectation The facilities which 
iheir position them for the administration of the law in 
those petty cnqpmal cases which so vex our Magistrates, and 
often entail such delay or annoyance on the bcekcrs for justice, 
render their tasks comparatively easy Their subordinates will 
serve them far more faithijilly than they will us, their foreign 
masters, and their own notions of justice naturally coincide more 
with those of the parties between whom they arc acting as 
Judges. It has not been thought proper to entrust them with 
power to flog, and this reservation, in Oudh, where the lash is 
freely presmmed, brings their proceeaings so constantly before 
the Deputy pommiseioE^ of the District, who must sanction 
their sentence of stnpeiraefore it can be earned out, that there 
can be but little fear of any abuse of power by the Talookdar 
not bemg at once exposed Moreover their decisions in criminal 
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0868 are renewed every monUi by die Chief CornmiiMoner. 
Our reedere will have seen that the Supreme Gtnremneat htm 
lately extended the principle to the Punjaub^ and haa aleo large* 
ly increased the number of Oodh Tefookdaie vested with tjiew 
powers. We augur the best results for this policy if It is 
cautiously watched and promoted by the innnence of the 
District Officers, but whatever limitation of the principle Go> 
vernment may see fit to lay down after sufficient trial, there 
can be no doubt that the introduction into the Talookdaree 
tenures of Oudh, of a Revenue administration devised for the vil* 
lage communities of the North Westeru Provinces, could not 
have resulted in anything but dissaasfaction and failure 

The internal reforms and improvements which have kept pace 
with the more important measures above detailed, now demaiid 
from us such notice as our limits can afford 

Perhaps the most important of these is the abolition of verna- 
cular deposition writing in our Courts In all cases the Judge 
who tries the case makes hia own record in his own hand In the 
petUest cases a mere note of the purport of the depositions of 
the witnesses is made, and this is all that appean to record the 
trial , but in more serious charges an abstract of the current of 
evidence as it flows from the witness is given, while in the 
most important or intricate coses, and in these alone, are the 
replies of the witness to the Magistrate recorded in extenso. All 
questions are put by the Judge , and this system, by checking 
the interference of the subordinate Court officials, has raised 
the administration of justicj immensely in the estimation of the 
people, and haa had the happiest effects in simplifymg the course 
of the tiial and abbreviating the duration of die proceedings. 
Formerly it was the reproach of our Courts that the Judge 
did not confront the parties before himself and bbar the charge, 
evidence, and reply Irom the parties themselves, but that often 
the whole was committed to writing by a derk in tecbmcal 
terms quite unintelhgible to the poorer classes, and subsequent- 
ly recited before the Hakim in a voice and tone defying the 
comprehension of the deponents, who stood in amazement till the 
practical enforcement of the final order of punishment or release 
gave them to understand that their case was disposed of 

This umon of the duties of recorder, Judge, prosecutor and 
Counsel for both parties in the English Officer, naturally m* 
creases the labor of the Magisterial Office, but this baain' gren^ 
measure been lightened by the iDt||^uction of a bi^ly paid 
Officer, who, under the title of CleA ot the Court, r^ves the 
presiduig Judge of ail routine duties which formerly soneedteHly 
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iiooiqHtd • lioge portum of dme whioh might hiivo beoa moro 
Oiefiwy employed ta purely judicial labon. 

Thu Clerk of the Court, or MoODBanin, u not merely a Be- 
nahtadar under another mamei and irreeponeible for hie acta aa the 
latter officer who le supposed to do all he does under the orders 
of the Magistrate, but he u responsible for the separate uncontrol- 
led dischitfge of all that lies m hie department Thus he ecane 
petitions m Cml suits, points out informalities m them, and sends 
thoee suitore who have mistaken the functions of the Civil for 
those of the Criminal Court (and these are not a few) to their 
proper quarter He consults the cause list and if an action 
clearly ties, he causes the issue of summons and fixes a 
day for the presence of both parties for scttlement^of the issues 
By this division of labor much relief is afforded to the Judge, 
ai^ tasked as he is with the preparation ol hia English records 
he needs all the aid which his subordinates can give him 

We recollect an expression in one of Mr Campbell's publish 
ed circulars m which he alluded to the absurd amount of re- 
liance which natives jilace in one another, and their unsparing 
distrust and bitterness when that reliance has been once betray- 
ed The method of doing business among the lower orders of 
trades-people and agncultuiists, is in truth one of the points 
which strikes an Englishman most forcibly Verbal agreements 
are made daily and acted on hourly with all the confidence which 
in England we should limit to the security of a written deed 
But when slips do occur, when accidents put it out of the power 
of one party to a bargain to ful#l his conditions, these under- 
takings form but a sorry ground-work for a suit fur breach of 
contract This difficulty is heightened by the iact that the 
native who will be truthful to his comrades and his fellow deal- 
ers, will be like a school boy to his master, the moment he sets 
foot in our Comrtsf 

There all acts^are fair, and with no bonds to show, a good deal 
pf hard swearing is the inevitable result, the Judge having ulti- 
mately to decide on the relative values of two diametrically con- 
tradictory assertions ^hua small loans of money — conditional 
sales, mortgages, contracts for supply of articles of trade and 
agreements as to price, are daily m^e with no bonds and without 
witnesses, and in the most favorable cases the record, if there be 
one, IS a casual entry in the Tillage monev-lender’s loose sraps of 
paper, which Ito calls his ** book,” The advisability of remedying 
this state of ihjmgs needed^ arguments to be dear to the undei^ 
standing of an^ one, anAhe establishment of public regutran 
m towns and Tillages, who fora tnfiing fee are mmad to register 
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tha trftsMu^oim of any oontnatiiv fNErtiea wbo altaU hi 

thair officea for the purpote, hn done hunieh to chedt 
nate and indefinite bargami. The attestation of thia fnbiio 
notaiy or registrar^ is *pnmd /acts’ gdbd CTidenoe m Cotiit« and 
we have no doubt that as the people get to find the practical 
iue of having their liabilities and demands record^, they wifi 
very generally resort to these boreanx for their own aecnnf^ 
and satisfaction 

The Cazees in Mahommedan towns and the Ez-Canooogoeh, 
who, under our econonucal revenue system, have no employment^ 
have been, as far as possible, made use ol for this purpose , and 
the gains thna thrown into their hands render them more tolerant 
of the loss ot their professional posts These Ex-Canoongoes have 
been most liberally mamtained in the possession of their rent-free 
tenures for life, in order that they may have ample means of 
subsistence until resort to registration shall make the office of no- 
tary yield a sufficient income 

We have already alluded to the Military police of the pro- 
vince and shall have occasion to notice them again, but there u 
another branch of this subject to which we must devote a short 
space This is the Native police or the Chowkeedars. The ex- 
istence of self supported local police in every town and village 
of India 18 of ancient date. It is one of the approaches which 
Asiatica made very early to civilization, but beyond which they 
probably would not have advanced for ages to come The mix- 
ed elements of which modern Indian society is composed were 
at one time, we may supptisl, of a far more discordant and con- 
flicting nature than we see them now after centunes of amalga- 
mation The poor Eural population ot India may be said to 
live in the open air The men, when not occupied in the fieldsj 
congregate m the open space under the shad}; tamarind or ueem 
tree which usually occupies some central spot in the village , or by 
the well they sit grouped with that peculi&r expression ol 
stohdity which must be held to denote satisfaction and enjoy- 
ment, as It u invariably worn by the Hiudustani when he in 
dulgea m squatting on his heeb-«an occupation which as be 
ing clearly less sensual than sleeping or eating, we consider tc 
be the highest and most iDtellectual rJaxation which ihey voloii* 
tardy engage ul 

The women of thu class carry on their household work uuoSl 
the small mud or wicker enclosure which fronts every kom^ 
The shelter of the roof is more foi||exceptioiial^thaii usaai^re 
source, and this method of living exposes them mnoh to the d«m 
daUoDS of thieves. These are one of the Uiost andent iae&tiSns 
of India, and are professional plunderers, either resident wn 
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j^efqiKtaticgADgSy oetenmblf of travelUrf^ btitreallfof pknd«riiig 
^inMbonds. 

IVoteotioti of «olf, the first law of nature, induced the laboring 
ekssee m open Tillages to provide for the safety of themselves 
and their property, by appointing an individual as the public 
guard and watchman of the little commonwealth, and on the 
mnoiple of setting a thief to catch a thief the members of this 
force were in\ ariably selected from the classes which were most 
Botonons for thievery To the inevitable tendency which every 
l^feesion in India has to become hereditary these village police 
formed no exception, and we find them now, not as individuals 
but as families, in every village m Oudh, their advices not be- 
ing confined to their original limits, but at the disposal of the 
hmman as public servants, to watch crops and thrashing fioors, 
to kill the wild pig and antelope which destroy the sugar-cane 
and growing wheat, to run on errands, to summon tenants on 
rent uy, and finally to act as guides to all travellers, in which 
last capacity they ore mostly known to our English readers 
Their remuneration was derived from rent-free land, dues on 
harvests, marriages, &c It was considerable for it supported an 
entire family, and the office was much prized Indeed Oudh pos- 
^aessed a valuable indigenous system of \illage police. 

The discovery and repression of crime had never been a lead- 
ing feature in the administration of the Government of Oudh by 
its Native Bulers Such duties, it performed at all, were left 
to the local magnates, and unless the career of an offender was 
marked with the commission of crimes which constituted him 
« public nuisance, or earned the cry for aid to the ears of tbto 
Court or Beaident, the culprit, if caught, expiated his ofience on 
the spot, being either cut down by the hand of the aggneved 
party, or more^ formally punished by mutilation, fine or corporal 
anfiictions at the Vder of the Zemindar or headman of the 
Tillage. There did indeed exist a channel for the conimunica 
tion of all important matters to tho Government in the reports 
•of the news-wnters, but these officials had degenerated into 
the creatures of the local executive, and gavi only so much 
of the truth and such coluunng as it suited them to give 

There was then no direct connection between the rural police 
and the paid Officers of Government in Oudh when it fell un- 
der Briti^ rule, and one of the first steps of the then adminis- 
tration was to Mitroduce the system which fire vailed in our older 
provinces. This system, according to which the chowkeedar is 
paid s money salary from a cess imposed on the Zemindars, makes 
the chowkeedar, from being the servant of the Zemindar, the ser- 
▼mit of Government, ar^ as the late Lieutenant Gnvemor 
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K W P , Mr ThomAaon^ lias desonbed hm, a disrspnUbU 
til paid burkundoa. It is unpopular with all classes , vitk the 
village population because several viUi^es are combined to 
make a single charge with a good salarj and thus each viUaga 
DO longer possesses its own chowkeedars , with the Landholders 
whose authority is weakened, and with the chowkeedars many 
of whom lose their employments and who found their old per- 
quisites go further than a salary in money 
But with the disposition which our Government has shewn 
in Oudh to ally itself m the most complete manner with the 
influential men of the country, and to press their influence 
into the aid of its own offacers, there have been found sooDe 
difficulties m* adhering to the above deuiled syntem, and the 
Chief Commissioner has considered it advisable to try the 
experiment of a return to the old method The result has 
been to replace the native cliowkeedar in bis natural {Hjsmon 
of servant to the landed proprietor, and to lea> e to the lat- 
ter the responsibility of re|>orting crime Such a courae was 
inevitable m those estates where the proprietor was not only to 
discover but magisterially to punish oflenders In these cases 
the responsibility is throughout his and his alone, and he has to 
answer for the peace and security of the population on his laud 
just as the Magistrate in lus more extended junadiction o\eT a 
district Nor do we see, for our part, that it is any other but a 
fair extension of the one great pnnciple of the Oudh Go\erD 
ment, to throw this same responsibility on every landholder as 
far as possible. He never was, in the older provinces, exonerated 
ipom ^e duties which his position entailed on him He could 
idways be taken to task for failure in co-operating with the exe- 
cutive lu the repression and discovery of offences — and when 
the Oudh Government bad determined that this responsibilUy 
should not only be enlorced in exceptional cases but as a gene- 
ral rule. It 18, we repeat, but fair to leave the lasidholder perfect- 
]? free to discharge his duty in the manner he tound most easy 
To deprive him of the control of tlie machinery and to exact 
work, was truly to ask fur bricks and not to give the straw, and 
this was often and iorcibly represented by themseliesaa a novel 
and unfair position from which they appealed to the sense of the 
executive to relieve them This has been done, and the few 
mouths which have elapsed siuce the restoratioo of the village 
watchman to his ongii^ sphere have not givei^any reasons to 
regret the ohan^ , ^ 

The financial embarrassment in which the Govemmeat of Jn* 
dia found itself on the close ol the mutiny had the natural 
of turning attantion to all the chlel sources of revenue with the 
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mrpom of Meing wkeUier any improTemeate la aiaimgeaieBt» or 
oecreaie in the ezpeoeeof oolleotioii, might preaentthmjuelyes at 
meiuia to fill oar impovemhed treaaimeii. 

The Government of Bengal early turned ita attention to the 
^atem of Abkaree management* For the sake of our non- In* 
dian readers we may premise that Abkaree is the duty which u 
paid to Government on the retail of spirits and drugs. The 
usual and most inexpensive plan pursued by native Government 
and followed by us is to farm this duty Taking a district 
or sub-division of a district as an area^ the monopoly of spmts 
and drugs is let out to the highest bidder, who repays hunself 
by the retail of the articles and is protected by the excise laws 
uom contraband dealers. This method has many circumstances 
to recommend it, but, it bad many grave drawbacks, and it 
was desirable to know i^hether any other system would be free 
from the eaA etils and yet prove more productive The 
Government ol India therefore directed that the system of dt* 
rect management or of Sudder distilleries should be given a trial 
The general result of enqumes among the Collectors of Ben- 
gal as to the possibility ol increasing the revenue by a higher 
duty than eight annas (equal one shiliing) a gallon proved that 
in the opinion of those gentlemen the spint was not capable of 
beanng a higher price than that already demanded 

Mr Carnegy, the Deputy Comniissiouer of Lucknow, tried the 
Sudder Distillery system, and met with a decided success in the 
attempt Lucknow is a large and densely populated town ol at 
least 400,000 iuhabitaui&., a large proportion of whom are ol a 
low class, and vicious and profligate In such a town th% 
consumers of spirits iorm naturally a large proportion of the 
population, and thus tlie extent of the o]ieratioDB gave a fa- 
vourable avenue for # speedy trial oi the point at is&ue One 
Sudder Distillery *1108 established in the city itself — all others 
situated m the arrondissemeut were suppressed, and all letail 
venders of the article were supplied from the head quarters 
of manufacture. This was carried on under the superinten- 
dence of a native contractor, who manufactured the liquor at 
anna a wme quart bottle. It is hardly lair to compare the 
revenue under this system with the year 1 856 which is the only 
year in which the contract system nas been adopted in the city 
of Lucknow since the annexation That was an exceptional 
yeSr, but the rise of the revenuh from Bs oS/KK) in that year to 
M 80,961 in 1^859-60, is not only to be attnbuted to this cause, 
but to the superior method of direct management After a few 
months, danng which the expenment was restricted to the city 
and suburbs, ^ XTamegy extended it to the whole diatnot, at 
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first establishing a DistiUerj at ea^ Tebsee!, hoi altiaaMf tlie 
manafaoture was confined to the Centrfd itiU at Lnckno^. Thef^ 
first three months after the adoption of the ^ew sjfteiti of 
management, showed a loss in the receipts as against the oon* 
tract system, but experience m the management baying bMt 
acquired the succeeding months shewed an increase on the 
former plan* of Bs. 1 793 while consumpuon and consequent)^ 
intoxication were greatly diminished In round numbers it u 
calculated that while the returns under the old contract system 
may be put at Bs. 7^,000 the direct management will return 
Bs. 1,25,000 

Two qualities of spint were distilled , one about 30 degrees 
below London Proof, was sold at a price which gave an excise 
duty to Government of 1-0 6 per gallon The other, about 25 
^r cent, above London proof, realized a profit on^cise duty to 
Goverumeut of 1-11-6 I has the leasibilit} of tft spirit duties 
being raised abo\e the 8 auuas a gallon, which was considered in 
Ben^ the maxiinuoi tliat under general circumstances would 
be obtained, has been clearly eboa n 

But It would not be fair to generalise from the particular 
instance of Lucknow tinder the able superintendence of Mr 
Carnegy to the several districts of the province So much de- 
pends on the interest which the individual district officer may 
take in the operations and the careful selection of the agency, 
that the Chief Commissioner has not insisted on the introduc- 
tion of the system into all the districts to the same extent One 
Distillery on this principle, however, is to be established at 
efoh budder Station, where it can be more immediately under 
the supervision of the Deputy Commi'>sioner, and the method 
of deatiDg with the other sub-divisions m his junsdiction is left 
to the option of the offacer himself Ihe high prices, how- 
ever, realized at Lucknow cannot be expected among the poorer 
agricultural classes, who are naturally more temperate and also 
under less temptation to spend their money in drink. It may 
however be mentioned that at the budder Stations of the poorest 
districts of the province, the budder distillery system has prov- 
ed highly remunerative and at the same time oondu(»ve to mor»- 
lity 

* The figures are 

Six months under direct management, Bs. 16,847. 

Bo Contract, v • ^7/)^ 

Increase, * 1^76^ * 

It must be remembered that the first three months of the dxihaWidn 
demded loss so that the profits of the three bust, made when thenew syi^eat 
had got into work, have to be set agamst a large tortHh defloii 
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O^eotions have been made on the eoore of it beinr nndij^nified 
for Government to engage directly m the traffio of hquor^ bat 
Bo far aa enquiry haa elicited the feeling of the nativea on thia 
point it does not appear that thia objection haa represented 
Itself to their minds, and that the expression of the feeling 
where it has occurred may be ascribed to the unpopularity with 
which the spint dealers now thrown out of employ natnnwy re* 
gard an invasion of their trade The better classes do not 
aympatliise with them, there is no tax which is to the native mind 
so legitimate as the excise on spirits, and the method which 
brings consumption to amimmum,aad revenue to a maximum, ia 
in the view of the majority, the best Kobody sympathises 
with the would-be sot m India, any difficulty he may meet in the 
attempt to indulge his vicious propensity is considered as volun- 
tarily incurred and to be a laudable discouragement of intemper- 
ance. Now i^ppears that the Sadder Distillery system, if it be 
fully carried out and no half measures permitted, must be the 
best for lowenng the consumption and raising the receipts.. 
The Government has the monopoly of the trade and is only pre- 
vented from charging too high a price by the certainty that as 
men will dnnk spirits they will be driven to contraband stills 
and smuggling if the legitimate method of supply is beyond 
their means 

The whole question however is now confessedly on its trial 
and it would be premature to infer much from our present ex- 
perience, we will therefore dismiss the subject with the conclud- 
ing remark that the increased revenue from this source in the 
Lucknow district has been accompanied with decreased con- 
sumption of Bpmts A fact from which those who look at the mat- 
ter from a moral point of view may draw their own conclusions. 

The constitution of the Military Police has been sketched above. 
This body has been much reduced in number and comprises now 
1,554 cavalry gad 7,996 infantry — or 9,550 men, and the cost 
of it now u oarely the half of the sum w^ch at first was appro- 
priated to this h^ of expenditure The organization and dis- 
cioline remain unaltered from those first adopted, but the position 
of the force in reference to the place which it occupies in the 
execn^ve machine has been materially modified The Office of 
Commaiidant of Division has been abolished and the District 
Sapenntendent of Police has less independence of action than 
formerly, havmg been subordinated to the Deputy Oommissioner, 
who cannot an fact be responsible fur the state of hu district 
ualess he has the undivided control of all matters in it 
The inexpenence of the Officers of the police, f bo were all 
men who had to learn their new duties, mode it imperative that 
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tliey should reoexye as far^as posaible the guidance and advice 
which the Magiatenal authontiea could to well have given. But^ 
It has been found that the divided systems interposed impasaidile* 
barriers to this bein^done, and the only means of rendeni^ the 
}>olice effective as a detective force has been to place the Omoef% 
completely under the control of the District authonty It is 
to be regretted perhaps that the previous independence which 
was accorded to the Police Officers has been found in some m- 
stances to have unfitted them for co oj)eration in a subordinate 
position, but the superior experience of the Magistrate ought m 
iairnese in all instances to be acbnowledged by the other party, 
and tune alone is wanted to bring both into harmonious worung , 
means have also been deused for gmng police officers a know- 
ledge of criminal business, for it has been found almost impossible 
for an officer who has not served in a Magistrate’s court to appre- 
ciate the true value of evnlence and successfully to conduct a 
prosecution 

But the praise which is justly due to the Oudh Police as a 
protective body needs acknowledgment Their discipline has 
well fitted them lor the woik of overawing the discontented 
remnants of the rebels who would assuredly have taken ad- 
vantage of a weak police, to loi m ganjrs of armed robbers, and, 
under the form of dacoitb, to keep alive a reign of terror and dis- 
turbance No out acquimtcd with the Police of the old 
regime would suppose that the security to property and 
life which has lately reigned undisturbed in the cities and 
villages of Oudh would have been attained by anytlung like 
the force formerly at the di8]X)sal of the old Thannahdars They 
were indeed blots m our Lxecuti\e which rather mvited 
assauh, than repressed violence With means of resistance 
only equal to those possessed by the villagers themsehes, they 
could at auy moment be outnumbered by the coalition of two 
or more robber gangs, and the shelter of their «ienu fortified post 
seldom ^ave them courage to hold out beyond the first opportu- 
nity of ^ht which offered itself A stealthy evacuation of ius post 
on the night succeeding the threat of an assault, and a devious 
flight m disguise to the head quarters of the distnct there to relate, 
with no small disregard to facts, the prodigies of his own valour 
and the overpowering forces of the enemy, were ordinarily the 
limits of devotion in the cause of Government, which a good 
native poboeman allowed himself • 

But the native of Hindostan, bold enough tp venture when 
the odds m his own reckoning are sufiicienUy overpowenog to 
present no chance of failure, is not an enterprising omture. 
A considerable inducement m the way of certainty of auoceas 
SirtsiiBSB, 1860 T 
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It required to move him to action, and faia tnperabnndanf 
caution IS ever on the alert to any symptom which forebodee 
theapoBSibibty of a favorable resnlt to his foe llie mere es^ 
tabliwment therefore of the Military Polibe has been tafficieiit 
to quell the martial ardour of the ^ mauvais sujet’ m Oudb 
He sees a force which he supposes invincible, and he at once 
resigns the idea of entering into any tiling of which he has 
such a rooted horror as an encounter on fair terms and of doubtful 
issue. It must have struck man^ of our readers how few of our 
opponents during the late Mutiny have fighting The 
Hindooetani is beaten morallys Once let the moral certainty of 
your supenonty possess him, arid he ceases to struggle. There 
18 in him none of the animal vnacity which dictates resistance to 
the last, and only is extinguished by tho blow which deprives 
him of life 

The question of taxation is one of such vast dimensions, 
and in its nature and scope of so umiersal Indian interest, 
that It will not become us here to do more than allude bnedy 
to the experiment in direct taxation which has lately been 
made in Oudh under the orders of the Governor General 

The general object of increased revenue, to restore the finance 
of the empire to the equilibrium of« income and expenditure 
which had been so nearly attained before the Mutmy and which 
that commotion so senousiy deranged, was the object of the move- 
ment The principle and detail of the tax were left by the Gover- 
nor General to the local Government, the only restriction being 
that the holders of land were not to be subject to the imposts 

A move in the direction indicated, had already been made m 
the Punjaub, when the authority for the execution of the project 
was given to Oudh, and the form there assumed by the demand 
for revenue was the imposition of octroi rates at a higher per- 
centage than foi^Qsriy In this there is obviously no new pnnci- 
ple, and the arraugement was well calculated to secure its object 
in so far OB it stirred no prejudices and introduced no novelties 
to alarm the native mind But the incidence of this tax is 
general, and can only be heightened in its pressure within very 
'‘moderate limits An import duty on articles of food or clothing 
can only be raised to point which places no bar to the 
enjoyment of them by the poorest of the mass of society 
Necessary articles cannot be taxed beyond the minimum in- 
comes, and thqpe are soon reached. The moment that pomt u 
passed, distress is felt by the lowest grades and the tax if an op- 
pression Nor indeed is an octroi tax in any way graduated to 
the abilities of nch and poor Each wants food and clothing , and 
the small reduotion which the rich man might make to economise 
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under the pressure of increased rates on these arhdies, might 
represent the half of the poor man’s food and the whole of his scan- 
ty wardrobe, moreover when widely introduced it hss a iend^y 
to degenerate into a transit duty 

It 18 thus clear that, on the whole, the object of making tiMa 
wealthier classes, the well to do shopkeepers and pnvate gentl^ 
men, contribute a sum proportionate to their means, is wholly 
unattainable a system of octroi imposts. 

The Chief Commiswoner of Oudh saw the position (octroi da- 
ties were httle known m Oudh) and wisely preferred to attempt 
the hitherto untried experiment of a direct tax on the profits of 
all classes, those profits deiived from land being, of course, ex- 
cepted The obvious difficulty in such a tax is the inaccurate 
knowledge of the real profits of any individual trader, &c. The 
first step taken was to get as accurate a return as possible of the 
population subject to the tax w ithout making the enquiry into 
men’s game vexatious But the assessment was not the result of a 
guess by the distnct oflficer A sound method pervaded the 
proceedings Lists were first prepared in which the names of 
all traders and men of business, other than agriculture, were 
entered, and m the same lists appeared the estimated amount 
of profits of such persons The Tehseeldars and other sub- 
ordinate officers entrusted with tlie preparation of these lists 
were enjoined to abstain from personal enquines, and to bo 
guided chiefiy by current rumour and presumption The as- 
sistance of m men of experience and influence was largely 
used in this process and thus, often indeed without any re- 
course to the individual himself, a fair general estimate of the 
amount of his returns dunng the year was made. Headmen 
oi villages, Putwariea, or village accountants, Zemindars who 
were themselves exempted from the impost, gave the fullest in- 
formation on these psAlts and with great fairness and judgment 
In large estates, the whole process was alnaost wholly under- 
taken and carried out by tlie Talookdar and his agents. But no 
tax-payer was thus even ultimately rated as a matter of course 
The distnot officers were told not to look on these returns as 
the basis of their calculations when from their own knowledge or 
the representations of any individual tax-payer they had reason 
to distrust their accuracy In every case they have full disoretioii 
to raise or lower the assessment. Having then thus got a due 
to the amount ot profits a calculation of 3 per cqpt. on uiem gave 
a lump sum which was to be raised on the distpct The quota 
of each payer were to be arranged among themselves In towns 
a jury of the traders and in rural districts the Zemindaie and 
Tuookdars generally Undertook this purt of the wtnk, and 
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IQ veiy rare instances did they find their task hard The Coi* 
lectors of the money were remanerated by being allowed to ool* 
leoatwo pice over and above every rujiee of the tax The 
success which has attended the experiment, in all the agri- 

f ultural distncts especially, can only be ascribed to this plan of 
vaiiiDg ourselves of the aid of the landlords — by whose infinenoe, 
if in antagonism, we should have had many difficulties created 
and a strong feeling of discontent originated and fomented 
The wisdom of the policy of enlisting the inflaential grades 
of the population on our side never received a more striking il- 
lustration than m this tax The only places where any difficuU 
ties have occurred m assessment and reclamations against the 
awards of the native junes have been frequent, have been towns 
where there is no supreme influence to act on the mass of trad- 
ers. No doubt too, the ordinary difficulties incident to the 
Work of taxation were increased in the large towns, but in no 
place has there been a 8in|>ie sign of any combination against 
the payment of the demand The pnncqile of self-distribution 
was admii^bly successful in the rural districts, and if not so sa- 
tisfactory in the towns it is impossible to say whether any other 
plan could have been adopted nhich would certainly have been 
satisfactory, if indeed any other had been even practicable. 

As a consequence of the imposition of this tax, the choongee 
or octroi duties which had been begun to be levied generally in 
all marts and important centres ot trade, were at abolished, 
wherever there did not exist a need for a special establishment 
of pobce for purl!y local purposes This need exists in v ery 
few of the towns m Oudh, so that the octroi impost may be said 
to have been abolished m Oudh with the exception of Lucknow 
where it is enforced for the purpose of defraying the various 
expenses incident to a large and populous town in which all 
the usual necessilies of roads, pubbc bulBings and conservancy 
have been aggrae^ated by the late destructive operations of 
war 

Before we quit the subject of taxation we feel bound to al- 
lude to the recent Libel case tried at Lucknow, which m the 
eye of the pubbc, before which the case was somewhat tedious- 
ly parade^ became identified with the proceedings under which 
the Trade tax was collected in Oudh The notoriety with 
which the Indian Press readily stamped a suit in which one of 
their confreres ^played its unprofitabe part, relieves us from the 
necessity of giving our readers any detailed mformation on the 
case of Ramdtal versus tlie Oudh Gazette 

Holding as we do individually the opinion that an officer of 
Government is solely responsible pnmarxly to his immediate 
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superior and, ultimately, to the Supreme 6o?ernmant of India 
for all hifl official acts, we consider the conduct of the Flam* 
tiff in this case in indictinfc for Libel a newspaper which niAl- 
ciously misrepresented bis official acts, as a breach of discipline , 
and a precedent which, if extensively followed, would lower tfie * 
position which Government must assume in India if it is to com- 
mand respect, a legal despotism m esse, but an autocracy ta 
passe unquestioned in its acts and admitting of no law but the 
salvs retpubltccB 

But a native officer may be excused if he does not appreciate 
the feeling which would, we believe, have deterred any English 
Officer from noticing false aspersions on his character without 
distinct permission of hie superiors to reply to them by legal or 
any othes proceedings 

It M the destiny of the press in India to be in permanent 
opposition — it would die of inanition if it could not carp plausibly 
at every measure by exposing with vigilant acerbity the worse 
of the two sides which every human question must infallibly 
wear --it would want a credit euthcient to command a circulation 
if it lacked the ability to represent all rumoured accidents, mishaps 
and shortcomings as the long ioresecu consequences of a perverse 
deafness to their own patriotic yet disinterested instructions. 
The propensity of human nature to be amused with virulence, 
the strong propensity of Anglo Indian nature to subscnbe to 
periodicals of all kinds, make the press in India, if conducted 
With a due reference to these its grand principles, and no deficien- 
cy in audacity, a self-supporting and in som^instances a very 
profitable speculation 

We recollect hearing a story of an Indian Editor whose che- 
quered personal adventures must have given him at least an in 
timate acquaintance with tlie cnmrial administjation of India, 
who in answer to some remonstrances inculcating the theory 
that same regard to truth, impartiality, tempesateaess and so- 
briety would prove useful in the conduct of a journal, declined to 
discuss the point, as it was evident that his friend s estimate of 
qualifications for tlie Editorial chair differred m toto from fais own 
humble opinion by which he would be tempted to rank the ab- 
sence of any such weaknesses as those hinted at by his friend as 
more valuable than the most precious literary attainments for the 
due discharge of his peculiar office * • 

The more masculine disposition of the English officer is in- 
clined to look on the attacks of the press as the somewhat ooward- 

* This story is a &ct, but we only tell it as a story and not with a view 
of oreatiQff any iiimressioQ that this worthy is to l>e coosidarsd a type of 
the class of Inoian 
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]y aasaults which women at tamei wiU make on men, tiding ad* 
vantage of the certainty that if their object t>f attack has only 
sufficient seli-respeot to restrain him from retort they will escape 
suffering for their violence But they sometimes err in judg- 
ment The more femimne-miuded native has less control of his 
feelings, he retaliatea if he is strong enough to do so, and if his 
hands and hfe are clear enough to stand the lists of legal scru 
tiny 

Our first impression when made aware of the indictment of 
the Oudh Gazette was, that the Plaintiff had let his feelings 
outrun his discrebon Few men, be they black or white, 
will run the gauntlet of the unsparing enquiry of a law 
court which, if not legalized by the necessities of the case, 
would be the most msuiferable and impertinent « tjrranny 
The popular opinion, we know, does not hold a high estimate 
of native official integrity, hut here was a man courting enquiry 
on a direct cliarge including as he believed bribery, a charge 
however ultimately disclaimed and withdrawn by the defence 
Surely the natural conclusion must be that the Plaintiff must be 
either a reckless and worthless man or an honest official Now 
no man, not even bs accusers, has ever represented Ramdial as a 
man playing a desperate game, as holding on for bare life to tlie 
last shreds of a damaged reputation, putting all his hopes m life 
on one cast of the die And this he would have been doing had 
he come forward with a weak case 

We see therefore no prima facie conclusion that can he arriv- 
ed at, but that fte was an innocent and maligned man And we 
take this opportunity of stating tbs to be our well weighed 
and deliberate conviction 

At first, as we have said, we thought, that though the actual 
charges might he false or exaggerated yet that something must 
have occurred \o give rise to the clamour, some act of omission, if 
not of commission, would be proved , some carelessness, or want 
of watchfulness over bs underlings would be brought forward, 
and though no positive oppression might he found yet a seventy 
overstepping the bounds of stnet legal forms would have been 
proved to have been exercised which would go far to justify, if not 
substantiate, the general accusation But as day after day no in- 
dividual was brought forward who had suffered from the oppres- 
sion charged, when the witnesses for the defence boggled about 
the locabty pf the place of detention which from its foul nature 
was the gravamen in many of the alleged instances, and ultimate- 
ly shifted ue scene to a spot wbch was no phu^ of detention 
at all or ever used as such. When only the stories and not the 
men who hare them were produced we telt that the defence was 
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indeed leeak, and very like the story of Jack Cade's parentage 
which rested on the bncks of the chimney which his father bimt« 
being ** alive to this day” to testify to the fact 

But we do not hope to convince those who, after the ex- 
]^ur8 of the pei^ury of the witnesses for the defence by the 
Judge, have made up iheir minds to an opposite view, and dis- 
pute the verdict either from party feeling or from an indolent 
adoption of the hue and cry which has been set on foot 
We repeat that we regret the whole matter The purpose 
has been served of getting up a clamour to discredit a measure 
which all who have understood its details have agreed to call 
a successful solution of the question of direct taxation m India. 
From the highest to the lowest in India we are all about 
to be submitted to a somewhat similar impost, necessity may 
make us yield tamely, but it cannot recommend taxation to our 
pockets What wonder then that while there was a hope that 
the income tax might be avoided, no one should wilhngly disbe- 
lieve a story which told so palpably against the only attempt on a 
large scale to depart from the groove of old established precedent 
in finance The principle of direct taxation, unassailable while 
confined to the debates of the Legislative Assembly, might be 
blasted by a side wind, directed against a measure genencally 
the same at Lucknow Other concomitant circumstances were 
not wanting to tempt the assailants to fight with a perse- 
verance which partly, too, owed its existence to the patron- 
age of an official section whose personal feelings threw them 
into their ranks , and to make a stir and raise a cry to haie the 
credit of exposing errors and, if fortune demanded a victim, 
to' make a virtue of necessity and succumb with a loud claim to 
the honor of martyrdom, was so precisely what was wished that, 
next to a victory, the best thing which they conl^*Buffer was the 
defeat, which ultimately befell them It was a well chosen dilemma 
and they are entitled to all the credit which those^ho marvel at a 
nine days’ wonders are sure to give them But we do not wish to 
recal the past when we ma) so well occupy ourselves with our 
probable future. We will not draw compansons to the disad- 
vantage of the new scheme of taxation with the one now being 
quietly earned out m Oudh We only hope it will be as easily 
earned out 

By the time these pages meet the reader’s eye time will in 
great measure have justified or removed our doubts. But what- 
ever may be the issue we do not hesitate to express ohr belief 
that no measure, so umversal in its action, could avoid many difiS- 
cttlties and run counter to many well-founded obpectioDs, and 
that while the Government of India has in this crisis dehbmte- 
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ly adopted what aeemed least objectionable, it bag looked to tbe 
de\onoQ and skill of its officers to carry it tbroagh^ and right 
certain we are that it will not look in vain 
Having now completed our rapid sketch of the most remarka- 
ble transactions which have lately taken place m Oudh, in the 
internal administration of the provmce, it remains only to 
adi ert to the incidents which attended the crushing out of the 
embers of rebellion which so long smouldered on the Nepal 
£1*001161 The refugees who composed the party of Biijees Kudnr 
and the Begum bis Mother, had, it will be remembered, bade 
an unsuccessful attempt m the months of April and May 1859 
to run through tbe trans-Gogra Districts, cioss that nver, and 
get once more into the jungles of Southern Oudh Had this 
attempt succeeded, and had any leader of local distinction pre- 
sented himself to the inhabitants of tbe Baiswara terntory, there 
would have been, not perhaps a general relapse into rebellion, 
but an excitement and spirit of resistance would have been 
aroused, which would only have ceased with the extermination 
of the foe after a harassing and desultory campaign But fortu- 
nately the Gogra proved an insurmountable obstacle to the m- 
tended e\asioii Very few of the rebels ever reached its bank 
and those who did so only found themselves forced to turn back 
again In two instances tbe larger bodies of those rebels were 
surprised and utterly routed with considerable slaughter, while 
numerous petty engagements occurred in which the weary 
and harassed remnants were cut up by tbe Native Cavalry, or 
fled without their arms into the hills which they had left This 
miserable result of an enterprise which they had fondly antici- 
pated as possible, prostrated their surviving hopes, and it is a 
matter of history, with which we will not weary our readers, how 
they succumb^, without a blow, to the Nepaulese forces sent to 
dislodge them fr^ their hiding places 

The only farther marks which they aflford to trace their in 
glorious termination are found m the fate which befell their 
h^ers, Mummoo Elhan and Khan Babadoor Khan The lat- 
ter was ha^ed at Bareilly, contumacious and rebellious to 
tbe lost The former by a scrupulous consideration of a 
plea, to which we ourselves can attach no weight, viz , that 
he acted under fear and pressure from the sepoy element m 
Lncknow, escaped the gallows and expiates bu ambition as a 
hfe convict in the Andwans Two Oudh Chiefs, the heads 
of tbe house of Dhourera usd Mittowlie, have also reaped the 
reward of their baseness in surrendering to certain deau Eng- 
lish fugitives at the order of the de facto rebel Government It 
IS somewhat cunoua that the same Officer who sentenqpd these 
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cnminftls for eorrendenug Englishmen to death findi it impotsi- 
ble to convict the head of the Oovernmeitt who killed ihiim, of 
murder 

We have now exhaasted our subject and our space^ and 
must conclude. We have endeavoured to set before our readera 
briefly the main pnncipleB which guide the present adminuh 
tration of Oudh We do not fear that those who are best ac- 
quainted with the facts should accuse the Government of any 
unworthy truckling to class prejudices or a powerful aristocracy 
The pohoy of allying the upper classes passively and actively 
with the executive is professedly that of an aristocratic com- 
plexion, and long may it continue so to be, if future years only 
shall contiaue to exhibit the present successful results. 

The Government now possesses in a marked degree the good 
will of Its subjects in Oudh, and this has been won by a ready 
acknowledgment of the station and rank of those who give the 
tone to the mass of the population. No undue concessions and 
indiscTimmate conciliations have been practised, but the condi- 
tion on which our favors have been granted has been that of 
prior unhesitating obedience on their part, not to the orders 
only, but the wishes of the Government Instances have occur- 
red where Talookdars have not understood this, and have shewn 
a spirit of recusancy and fractiousness to what they deemed a mild 
and perhaps weak Government But they have met with a stern 
justice which has effectually cured themselves and opened the 
eyes of their neighbours to the fact that, willing as we are to meet 
our subjects half way in all questions of their personal rights 
and comforts, anxious as we are to see well conducted ansto- 
cracy take its proper position in the country, jet, no latitude 
IS allowed in obedience to the orders of Goi eminent, and that 
they will best increase their own influence hjT^omoting the 
objects which their rulers have at heart 

We do not hesitate to express our belief that the majority of 
the landbuLders m Oudh would eagerly seize any occasion 
which would enable them to exemplify their loyalty and good 
feehng towards ui The late circulation of Hindee letters 
which w^ pretty general m this province and the North West 
ProviQoes, though it is not considered to have home any political 
significance but a precaution against the spread of cholera, was 
first brought to light by Maharaja Mauu Sing, one of the most 
powerful of the Oudh Chiefs — and we do not look^on this man, 
who 18 foremost in his devotion to the Govenimdhty|« owing^ 
to it ao entirely as others do the high position which le enjoys. 
His voluntary information u merely cited aa m evideiioe ef 
the ountenee of a feeling which is widely shared by the men* 
SSFTtimB, isso u 
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hen of hi8 c]a 88, and we venture to predict tkat under a oonti- 
iinance of the present liberal policy, the feebngi of good wiU 
and kindness whicb exist between the officers of Oovemment 
and the people of Oudh will be surely and rapidly developed 
to the mutual advantage of both parties. — 

We DOW take leave of our subject, and bid farewell to Oudh 
and to her Gbremment Circumstances have lately caused it to 
occupy a position in the eye of the pnblic beyond the proportion 
of the interest which it can fairly claim from its area or j^tioal 
importance When scarcely freed from the effects of the 
Mutiny of 1857, it was selected as the arena on which the 
most liberal policy which has yet emanated from the Oo- 
vemment of India, was to be introduced 

The abolition of all former landmarks afforded pecuhar faci- 
lities lor inaugurating a new regime, whicli we suspect will 
ultimately extend far beyond the limits ot the piovmoe itseli 
Naturally the experiment has attracted great interest, among 
all classes of socitty In truth, it marks a most important 
period in the annals of India, and one pregnant with great re- 
salts — whether for good or for enl time alone can show, but for 
ourselves we have no doubt of the issue 

Hitherto, the tendency of British rule m India, as in all other 
places, has been to level all distinctions of i aces, creeds and 
classes — to perfect tlie system, at the sacrifice ot the individual 
The result has been everywhere to give great weight to 
what in England are known as the middle classes Under 
our free institutions the growth of such is a matter of 
course, and where this section of the body politic represents, us 
it does in England, a great amount of intelligence, a vast 
amount of industry, and an ineradicable love of fair play, law and 
order, the euiKnuagement which gives weight to such a class 
can hardly he too fi eely given 

Bat, to venfbre a truism, Asia is not Europe The want of 
education, and the absence of cohesion among the middle classes 
in India, the diversity of their interests, and their inhented 
lufitmct to follow rather than to lead, places them on a far lower 
level than the masses in England and Amenca 

They are not yet of sufficient substance to form a party, and 
no Government can yet rule India, by attaching itself to the 
interests of those, wlio m the hour of tnal have no one 
pnnciple of adtion to guide them, and no steadiness of character 
on which their rulers can confidently rely for support The 
true ally or the Bntish Government in India is, not the indepen- 
dent, or qnasi-independent pnnee, or the representatives 
of the old dynasties, nor is it those lower classes of society 
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whose wd&re end oofofort onr pola^ hu so eagerly sought and 
secured, bat ti » the hereditary class of nobih^, the am- 
tooracies of birth and land Tl^se form the dass which 
it 18 the interest of England to enconrage, that she may 
la her turn look to them for support and assistance Suda 
men represent real, strong, well-defined and tangible inter- 
ests — they hare a stake to lose, and a status to maintain—* 
and a aound healthy appreciation of their positioi^ while it gives 
them a dear and determinate pnnciple of actio^ renders them 
a reuable support against such convulsions as have lately shaken 
British rule m India to the very centre It is idle to speak of 
patriotism and lovalty lu a country which has never known either 
Despotism, the only mastership which an Asiatic recognises, 
promotes the growth of neither, and depends on neither for its 
sfcabiltty 

We are mdisputably supreme m India, we fear no outward 
rival there, all bur dangers must ever be from the people of the 
soil itself Our empire stands assured to ns from day to day by 
the presence and support of a large British army , but England 
feels the dram With the enormous calls upon her strength m 
every quarter of the globe she cannot give but a portion of 
her stren,;th to her Eastern Empire To bold that with the 
least strain on her population and her finances, is the problem 
ot Indian Government , and to solve that, it should be the object 
of our rulers to ally themselves with that class uf the communi- 
ty which can best ease our burden and best give the assistance we 
want We have absorbed rivals, we must seek for the required 
support from our owu subjects, and we beheve that m the hour 
of need this will be best louud in the ranks of a judiciously 
fostered and liberally governed native Indian aristocracy 
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Axt Yl^A ChUeetlonofSlOPdn^kkUon^EattlmiMttnd 
ChinMfM 95 Vdumei 

It u 10 years since we wrote the article, ** Calcutta m the 
Olden Tune-— Its Locahttes” m which we endeavoured to take up 
what was interesting connected with sites in Calontta, the pe* 
HIM loct. We now resume the second part, ** Calcutta in the 
Olden Tune— ^ People^ which will refer in a curtoty way to 
the vanous classes of inhabitants last century, their social Btate> 
dress, food, recreations, manners, and diseases 
Late years have witnessed the annihilation of that mighty East 
India Company, the Empire of the middle classes,” which so 
long ruled with absolute sway over the East, and whose name was 
every thing in Calcutta last century, which survived all the shocks 
to t^e under which the Dutch, French and German East India 
Companies sank It is a question whether it has yet been suc- 
ceed^ by a better form of Government, one that will guard ludiau 
interests and finances so faithfully and which will not allow the 
Tights of natives to be sacrificed, in order to swell the coffers of 
Mammon The Company invariably resisted, as far as they 
eonld, the spirit of political and military aggression, they 
might have been reformed, but destruction was not the remedy 
and now we fear in spite of themselves and their better princi- 
ples, the Queen’s Government is imperceptibly drifting into a 
policy like th^t of Austria in Italy, whose main points were 
unity, and centralization to the sacrifice of local Government, 
a foreign agency to administer as conquerors, and an entirely 
foreign army to back their views out. W e know the result now 
in Italy, in spite of Austrian canuons and soldiers, — nationali- 
ties will have ^eir sway and so it will be in India. 

The East India Company won India, the problem is will the 
Queen’s Government keep it ithout the Company’s influ- 
ence at one time it could not have been seemed, as Cromwell 
found when in 1654 he abolished the Company, but discerned 
that the Dutch made such way m India and Ceylon that he was 
obbged to restore the Charter The following lines were often 
qnom in old books m reply to people who argued that the best 
remedy for Indum evils was to transfer the Goverzunent to the 
CrowiL— 

I was well, 

I would be better, 

1 took physio 
And here I he 

The remedy was worse than the disease and the victim of em- 
pincum died 
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Si Fetenburg was founded Peter the Great at tbe same 
txtna that Calcutta was by Job Chamock» both were eyecte4 lu 
Bwamps, amid an unhealthy climate, botb became the capitalp of 
migltty empires. How little could either of the founders have 
anticipated that by the year 1860 both the Angio^lndiaii and 
Human Empires would nearly meet in Asia, separated only ^ 
a few hundred miles and that Kossacs would have done fur one 
what Sepoys have effected for the other 

We want m this antiquanan arUcle to avoid all reference as 
much as possible to questions of the day, which now unhappily 
divide Europeana from natives Looking at the past we have great 
reason to thank God and take courage The Europeans have great- 
ly improved m morals and socially, the natives also have better 
houses and are higher in the social scale the millionaires of Cal- 
cutta among the natives are men who have realised their proper- 
ty by trading, like Matty Loll Sil who rose from being a seller 
of bottles at 8 rupees monthly to be the Rothschild of Calcutta , 
last century had such meu as Kanta Baboo, Hastmgs* Dewan, 
who made such enormous sums by bribes In contrastmg Cal 
cutta now with the Calcutta of last century we must take into ac- 
count the progress of things every where , when we find so low 
a state of things among the Europeans in Calcutta last century, 
should we have found them much higher in Loudon Talk of Bar- 
well’s and Francis’ profligacy, what was it to the Court of George 
the Fourth or that of Versailles , debasing pleasures were com- 
mon to England and Calcutta— each had its Hanelagh. 

The reader of this article will, we trust, see in comparing the 
present with the past, that m various points we have improved, 
not merely the nous ckangeons tout ctla the hand of God 
ought fo ba seen in social changes as well as m his Revelation 
or his Book of Nature , our own spints have been often cheered 
when discouraged by existing eiils, m reviewing the pasi 

One of the difficulties ol dealing with Old Cabcutta is the dan 
ger of taking single instauces as examples instead of exceptions 
Thus any one having known Calcutta would have been surpiised * 
at the statement of hir J Hoyd to the Grand Jury of Calcutta 
m 1812 that ** not a single instance of depredation on private 

* property has occurred during the last six months of magmtude 

* sufiioieut to be brought before you and this Court’’ As eidd*- 

patory on one side as bir M Wells on a recent occasion was ooa* 
demnatory on the other ^ 

We profess to give only a very brief sketch here of Old Cal- 
cutta, to enter into the subject tully would fill tfie whole of iSboM 
Hemew We shall as far as possible avoid repeating thia^ 
which are generally known, or drawing from the ordinary books 
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Vikich tKe$t of India. Our matenals are dented from renunuceik- 
oee of ooixTersation with the late Mrs. ElleiioD, who saw Warren 
Haatiags earned away bloody from hia duel wxthFfanou , of Mr 
Harkloi) who waa fiscal ot Chinsurah in Dntch iuaet* oi Mr 
Blaqniere, &c. Sto,, and from books of which copies now in India 
are nurej such at Hartley House, the East India Chronicles, 
Sketches Ecolesiastiuii and Citil of Calcutta, and Stavonnua'a 
Dellon’a Voyages, Wiiliamsoii’s Vade Mecum, Kmderley^e and 
Fay^a Letters, and above all a collection of 5 10 Pamphlets on the 
East Indies and China hliiug 95 volumes These are mvaluable 
and contain many statements ot great importance relating to Cal^ 
cutta last century Old Libraiiea are few, one of the best of them 
was the late Hurkaru one, but at an auction of books this year 
rare <dd volumes were sold for a few annas to sirkars, and thus a 
valuable collection has been scattered , it contained some of the 
Calcutta newspapeis of last cental y which are not notv to be had 
Calcutta 18 a regular collutm gentium — tbe Jew that excels the 
Bengah in cheating — the Armemau with his semi Asiatic ha- 
bits — the nch Mogul — the Marwati merchant — the black 
Portuguese — the muddy-louking East Indian — have all made it 
their residence, but oui object in thit> aiticle is chiefly to give 
a glance at the English m their social hie Many estimates 
htt\e been made at different times of the actual population of 
Calcutta. We gi\e the following for lb dO as a standard, and 
with exception ot the European^ who have increased, it might 
stand as an a\erage for la^t centur\ , this must be borne in » 
mind that 100,000 Hindoos daily eutei and depart from Calcutta 



Male 

Female 

Totdl 

Europeans, 

4,84b 

J,bb0 

7 5J4'1 

Eurasians, 

2,472 

2,lb8 

4,(560 1 

Armenians, 

499 

391 

892 1 

Chmese, 

699 

14*1 

847 f 

Hindus, 

l,<ri,817 

1,68,689 

2,74,506 

Mahommedans, 72,47b 

38,094 

1,11,170 

Other Asiatics, 8,225 

7,229 

JM'»4j 


The names of residents m old Calcutta will be known best by 
consaituig the monumental inscriptions, for comparatively few 
than retimed to their own laud to ease and competence — death 
intervened, and tbe shattered, mouldering monuments m Chow 
nnghae great bi^nal ground, city ot the dead,*' are the only me- 
mmals Veit of them Let us make a pilgrimage to the tombs there, 
the well known Indian names of Becker, Barwell, Reed, Syhes, 
Law, Jackson, Hayes, are to be met with Bir Wdliam Jones lies 
faun^ in It, of whom it is recorded on hu tomb Here lies ** The 
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* mortal part of a man, who feared God, bnt not death, imd mam- 
‘ tamed independence, bat aonght not inchei who thought none 

* below him bat the base and unjast , none above him Irtt the 

* wise aad virtuona ” — a statement new to the Calcatta people Of 
bis day though, if we are to believe those marbles, the mhabi^ 

* tants of ancient Calcatta were a race of virtuons, ladtuftnons, and 

* hoooarable men , of pious and bcHUtifiil women, who enlivened*' 

* society in general, and afforded every domestic and social com-* 

* fort to husbands far distant from the house of early consangnim- 

* ty and the joys oi England ” The oldest monument is of Job 
Gkamockf who in 1692 ** Mortal itatis sum exuviae deposmt 

* reversus est domum sum mtermtatis then of his daughter/' Qai 
per clapsa tot annorum milha culpam Pnmsmcc lait Parentis, 
et luet nsqne dnm etenmm stabit ” In dolore panes filios,** 
—here lies Captain Poymngy who most bravely defend^ 
the Resolution Indian) an against thirty sail of the Mahrat^ 
tak fleet.*' Those were davs when liidiamen mounted 20 guns, 
the crew and the passengers were all trained to arms Cleoe^ 
land who “ accomplished by a system of conciliation what could 
never be effected by Military coercion” — who died m 
1788 was an undertaker who erected seieral monuments m 
the different banal grounds tn Calcutta and particularly lu 
the ground where he him&cU lies interred, “he was the 
hrst undertaker who settled in llengal , Tomb stones before 
his tune came as bespoke fiom Madra*), he first cut stones 
from the mms of Gour ” There is ui inscription over the wife 
of au Attorney Jones 

“ Though low lu earth your Mi-tnous form decayed. 

My ^thful wife inv losed V laid, 

In th istity vo\i k( pt a hush uid ^ lioart ^ 

To all but him as ( f»ld as no \ tli m ait ’ ^ • 

Justice Hyde was oiir of the Puisne Judges of the Su* 
preme Court in which lu spent 21 years, longer than those 
Judges ordinarily staj now — Cc/ioW Ay if distinguished for bis 
botanic researches and William Chambers Prothonotary of the 
Supreme Court noted for his Persian studies and Biblical trans* 
latiOD In the Mission Bunal Ground the oldest tomb is of 
1773, m the New Burial Ground oi , in Tiretta^s Bwrwd 
Ground 1796 , the Hospital Bunal Ground “on the banks of Urn ' 
Gungah*' 1786 , the Church of the Virgin 1712 , insenptuiai 
Latin, Portuguese, and English , Bi/tahannah 1787 , Gredt 17TT*„ 
msonptious in Greek, Orphan Ground, Hovsrahu^i 
Calcutta the oldest Tombs are Dum-Dum \190 , Baarrm^mtA 
1783, Serampore 1745, CAanifr/wayorr 1729, vii. that of MtNMWWUr 
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Bkadtftimi Diraetor of the ^French Bait India Company , 
^Chtnsurak 1743, Bandel 1756. 

We know not when Calcatta* first got the title ** City of 
Falaxses,” though last century it was a mimomer in a place hanng 
no glass to its houses and few verandahs to shade off the heat , lu 
whose streets dead animals were to be seen putnfymg, and some* 
times even human beings. Defciictive as are still the municipal 
arrangements of Calcutta, it is a great improTement on last 
century, when drains three feet deep were reservoirs of filth, 
sending out annually their three hundred and sixty stenches , 
the receptacle of rotting animals , even human corpses have 
been known to be two days in tbc streets, before being taken 
away by the pohce, and thrown into the canals In some cases 
thCT were left for the jackals to make a two days’ meal of them 

The following verses, taken from Atkinson’s Poem, the City of 
Palaces, well describe its then state — 

Calcutta ’ what was thy coiuhtiou then ? 

An amuous, forced e^isteuct, aud thy site 
Emboifvering ]imgle, and noxious fen, 

Fatal to many a bold aspiring night 
On ei er} side tall tiees shut out the sight , 

And like the Uiias, noisome \’uix)urs shed , 

Bay bla/ed with heat intense, and murky night 
Brought damps excessive, autl a ft \ onsli bed , 

The rovcllei-s at eve were in the luormng dead 

Worse than Batavia, thou wert then, a tomb , 

What art thou non, auml^l thy vanous brood ? 

Though unincumberetl by a forest’s gloom, 

Thou rob\)est beauty of its eloquent blood, 

Youth of its lustre, and the o^ieumg bud 

Of infancy is blasted m thy \io\n, 

lell i|^ the Vampire lu its thirstiest mood 

All ranks ^like thy du-eful influence rue 

Ihou bane of lovely looks and health’s inspiring Luo” 

No wonder that the Europeans, gradually migrated from the 
Belgravia of that day — Tank Square, — and took up their abodes 
in Chownnghee out of town ” The common soubriquet was 
" the eettlement/’ and its inhabitants called themselves, the 

* The native name of Calcutta (KaLkatta), we believe, was given it 
from Safa^hat, but the English metamorphose native names sadly thus — 
ifofiMukxf* point IS called TMlanchttltf point — Suraje Daiila was c^ed Sir 
Baola they called ail natives Uentoo*. acooiding to Voltaire a oon> 
tniotiOQ of gwtilu^^Kedm pals were so caUea from Ke^en where crockery 
was ihundan^* siqipbed to the sbipping-^A native went by the name m 
1780 of Bern Ohakrabarti • Where is this to end ? We haveBover Village 

and ttmmp Channel maiked on the old maps as Boulh of Calcutta<*>wfaere 
are thOM ! How much better to keep to pormanent uati\i lumee. 
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«xile8,*’--tboi]gh neper did exilee hve m snek tnxnrj^ uA m m> 
many caaei forget borne and all its mtaocntioiiiL 

Viewing the rapid •acoewion of residenta and tbe TOiea Iron 
tbe tomb^ we need not be aarpnaed at Baropeana being de 
terred from coming to Cakatta last eentnrj — at jta being 
ed aa a land of exile and death Gladwin giyea tbe kUowmg 
view aa entertained even by tbe Mnaanlmana of Bengal In 

* former reigns the climate of Bengal on account of tlm badnew 

* of the air and* of the water, wae deemed mimical to the conati* 

* tution of Moguls and other foreigners, and only those oflSoera 

* who laboured under the royal displeasure were stationed there^ 

* so that this fertile soil, which enjoys a perpetual spnng, was 

* considered as a gloomy prison, the land of spectres, the seat 

* of disease, and the mansion of death The ministers of state 
^ and the Dewans appropriated the greatest part r' hese valu- 

* able lands to ianLahs for the jageers of the munstbdarg, so 

* that the amount collected in the Khaha teas so xncontxderahle^ 

* as to be inadequate to the demands of the JSizamut troops , 

* which deficiency was supplied from the treasury of Delhi 

* and by tankhas on other Soobahs ” But wc find m 1757 
the soubriquet of the terrestrial paradise^’ was applied to it, 
this certainly could not he stated of it by Europeans, — but 
they had chiefly to blame themsches, — with tables groan- 
ing under the weight of heavy joints of meat, washed down 
with Arrack-punch, it is not surprising to find that one-third 
of the cases in hospital arose from liver complaint We do 
not quite understand what is meant by the hot winds of 
Calcutta,” a fertile source of disease so often referred to by old 
writers thus “ Wlicn the hot winds are abroad the angel of 

* death is busy in all quarters, and though numbers survive, the 

* devastations are awiul Then is existence only'supportable in 

* the rooming and evening , and the whold European people 

* droop the head and dissolution solely occupied their thoughts ” 
In T^LDg old accounts of beat in Calcutta, such as that it 
was usual to throw water on the wheels of carnages an hour 
before going out, also to pour water on stones for coolness, 
we mast remember the heat was not greater then than now, 
but persons had «no means of alleviating it, excepting chang- 
ing their linen, as the Judges of the Supreme Court did 
three or four times a day during Osnehan^s tnal , it w*a 
doubtless the air that blew hot when the house w were all open- 
ed, no punkahs, no tatties, to escape from the horror of whidi oov 
predecessors rented booses at the so-called healthy viUaigii 
fiaraset and Chinsurah, where, seated behind the felted eanM, 
which m early tiinea served the purpose of eiMcar 

SsniHBSs, 1860 V 
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refreshed themselves with gallons of Arrachpunch and oountr)^ 
beer, to keep off the effects of the climate, and remedjr the de- 
bilitating inflaence of copioos perspiration 

Ives gives the statistics of the Calcutta hospital from the 
ships in 1757 between February 8th and August 8th of that year, 
1140 patients were received, of those 54 were for sciirnes, 302 
bihous fevers, and 56 bilious cholios , 52 men buned Between 
August 7th aud November 7 th, 717 fresh patients were taken 
in, of those 147 were m putrid fevers, and 155 in putnd flaxes, 
101 were buned No wonder form the same year Dr Bogue 
remarks of the fevers m Calcutta , — bleeding was commonly 
used la fever cases The rams were the deadly time m Cal- 
cutta, and particularly for new arnvals Ship’s crews m the 
nver then used to lose one-fourth of their crews, or 300 men, 
chiefly owing however to their exposure to night fogs, and to the 
punch houses, though the stoppages at Diamond Harbour, laid 
the foundation of the disease of the majonty , scurvy was almost 
universal, there were no Agn llorticnltural Societies m those 
days to supply vegetable seeds 

For impronng the samtary condition of Calcutta, the Lottery 
Committee did much We find that as early as 1794 there were 
Lottery Commissioners in that year they advertised for bene- 
volent and charitable purposes a lottery of 10,000 tickets at 
32 Rupees each, and some of our best streets are owing to their 
funds The English knew nothing of sanitaria last century, 
Baraset, Chittagong and St Thom^ at Madras, were the places 
for change of air W Hastings, bir R C hambers and others 
used to go to Bircul near HijU for sea-bathing , the remains of 
their Bnngalows are still to be seen there , Sukhsagur was ano- 
ther retreat 

Much of thef disease m Calcutta and m other parts of India 
has been owing to the English not conforming their mode of 
livmg, dress, &(f to the clunate The Anglo Saxon m every 
part of the world has wished to carry his home system on with 
him, he is the Top% wala in Calcutta as m London , he is like 
the Dutch at Batavia, who in the swamps made canals or fetid 

* Ibis IS an important point in connection with the amalgamation of 
, all the old mescal writers on Cfalcutta state that new comers 
aili imt liable to the diseases of the countiy Dr Luid in his celebrated 
wmk iQU tropical diseases published m 1776 affirms, that * ** by length of 
epssttMtion of Europeans becomes seasoned to the East and 
Wsft TM H clupates, if it is not injured by repeated attacks of sickness 
on amval ** Still the &ct remains the Europeans can not bring 

up a hMnhy ofliiq^g m the plains of India An old soldier 44 years m 
Indict ii^ us that he ocnsiderod one soldier seasoned after three years 
was equal to two recruits 
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ditches run through their capital because Amsterdam had them, 
— the results vere pestileutial ferer, hence the canals bare slam 
more Dutch m Java than the sarords of the natives. We find 
Calcutta people warned in 1780^ from the many sudden desatha 

* which have happened lately, gentlemen should be cauUous not 

* to eat too freely dunug the continuance of the heat (June ,) the 

* Surgeon of an Indiaman expired in the street after eating 

* a hearty dinner of beef, the thermometer was at 98 ” 

But last century tropical coun tries were generally nnh^thy 
Jamaica formerly buned to the amount of the whole number 
of its white inhabitants <mc« Batavia lost one-fifth 

of its Dutch population annually, the Portuguese lost all their 
European MifiBionanes in Gmuca, and found it necessary to * 
raise up a class of black priests , one-thii d of the Europeans died 
annually in the African factories 
No wonder fever was prevalent in Calcutta People slept ou 
the ground floor , few houses had upper stones, though the first 
floor was raised and was approached by a flight of steps There 
was a disease common to the lower classes of Europeans called 
the Barbers, a species of palsy, owing to the exposure to the 
land winds after a fit of mtoxiaition Abscesses of the liver were 
very fatal — one of the charges advanced against Comte Lally 
was, of causing himself to be treated as it be had an abs- 
‘ cess of the liver, before an abscess was formed, which, had 
ever happened, would have caused his death’^ though this is 
absurd — it shows the view entertained then of abscess. 

Dr Lind wntes of the fevers of the middle of last century in 
Calcutta. The distempers are fevers of the remitting or mter- 

* mitting kind , someVimcs they may begin under a continued 
' form, and remain several days without auy perceptible remission, 

^ but they have in geuerdd a great tendency a remission. 

^ They are commonly accompanied with violent fits of ngors or 
‘ shivenngs, and toith discharges of bde upward^ and doumwards 

* If the season be very sickly, some are seized with a malignant 

* fever, of which they soon die , the body is covered with blotches 

* of a Imd colour, and the corpse m a few hours turns quite 

* black and corrupted At this time fluxes prevail Which may 

* be called bilious or putrid, the better to distinguish them 

* from others which are accompanied with an inflammation of 

* the bowels In all those diseases at Bengal, the lancet is cauti 
‘ ously to be used It is a common ob8ervatioD;^both at BeojG^ 

* aud Bencooleo, that the moon or tides have a remarkable nl« 

* fluenoe there an intermitting fevers. I have behn inform^jby 
< a gentleman of undoubted veracity, and of great knowli^dg^ m 

* me^cine, that in fevers at Bengal, he could foretell theirpfeoisa 

V2 
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* time when the patmt would expire^ it being gVMfaUy about 

* the hour of low water I%ai mneh u oerUm« that in the 

* jear 176S| after a great aickneas of which it waa computed 

* 30,000 blacks and 600 Europeans died m the pronnoe of 

* Bengal, upon an eclipse of the moon, tlm English merchants 

* and others, who had left off taking the bark, suffered a re- 

* lapse. The return of this fever was so general on the day 

* of the eclipse, that there was not the least reason to donbt of 

* the effect.’' 

Respecting the mortality of Europeans in Calcutta, it is diffi- 
cult to get accurate statistics, Hamilton states that m 1700, 
there were about 1200 English m Calcutta, hut m the following 
* January 460 were buned, higher than any year up to 1800, ex- 
cepting 1760 when 305 died , the last century gives an average 
of 164 annually — but we doubt its correctness * 

Dr Strong has made elaborate tables m which he calculates 
the mortality among natives in Calcutta 1831-40 at four and 
three-fifths per cent annually — 

The adventurers (a term applied m the days of the Com- 
pany’s commercial monopoly to every man who came out not in 
the service of the Company , India was designed to be a pet 
preserve of the cml service) cannot be ommitted from the sketch 


* Ke^iectmg that disease which has proved such an awful scouige in 
Calcutta — Vhcleray it ih a commonly received opiinon, that it broke out 
first in the Marqius of Hantiugu’ Anny, and made its appearance in the 
^uddea Distnct in 1813, but by a reference to old writers we find, that if 
not known as an Epuiemic something veiy similar prevailed in Calcutta, but 
as an Endemic land mentions “ that in the great sickness of 1762 m which 
30,000 blacks and 8<Ki Luroi>eatis died in the province of ^iigal, it was 
marked that a ^ constant vomiting of a white, tough, pellucid phlegm ac 
companied with a continual diarrhoea, was deemed the most mortal symp- 
tomr GholefaWaSci^ed Morte de Chxen^ very frequent, and fatal f and the 
treatment was em^i6s opiate, hartshorn, and ivaier, it took the patient off 
in a few hxmis. Monsieur DeUon m 1698 wntes of a disease oallM, the In- 
dian Mordecfai, which kills people in aiew hours’ time, accompamed with 
vomiting and looseness The remedies reckoned effectual, are applying a 
red hot iron to the feet across the ancles, and taking kanjt water with 
pepper When Cholera as an Epidemo first broke out in the Marquis of 
LLurtings’ grand army natives were first attacked, in the case of Europeans 
it WM aocompanisd by spasms, caused intense thirst, but the Doctors did 
not fiBow a ^p of water , though some men that got water by stealth ra- 
pidly TUcovered Besides brandy and laudanum, one of the remedies was 
Hic patient in a hot Inth, and bleeding him while there m the 
maa— peovMM flowed. The doctmv considered the disesse waa In 

Ike air^ and it was at first thought to be contagious , the camp followers 
ifi{Hdly that the M^ms of Hastinga waa obhged to pitch a 
? Gwalior’* 
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of Old CaleiiUa,*-*tb«y were few end deipitedL^c Tbe 
ft poem in ndieole of ** fm trade and emptj epeeidfttioa pab- 
luW la 1S1S« giTet a frontupieoe m tbe atyle of Pomdi, eioee 
in the bft(d(groand, u the India Honae to hfe let, one man holda ft 
•CToll on which is written ** vince the lou of the alaTe trade our 

* Liver has become a Pool of gnef to us dissolved in woe-^more- 

* over our port (Liverpool) stands so snug for smuggling that the 
' free trade need not go North about for that purpose ” Another 

Cork jackets for Indian Divers, salted Pork for Fakirs,’* then 
a Scotchman ** your petitioners request that leaving to the 

* Company the Hull, you would give us the kernel of the East In- 

* dian Commerce” then to barter “ for converting Scotch pearls 

* into orientals, snow boots, fire screens, warming pans, in* 

* visible petticoats, tragedies for warm weather ” then the ship 
** Venue receiving her cargo of * white and willing nuns’ for the 

* consumption of the East Indies, which from the intended 

* schemes of speculation, will naturally become * Bankrupt m 

* Morals as in ^ade * ’’f The writer, to show how little demand 
there is for the interloper to trade lu Calcutta, states that if a la- 
bouring man, wife and two children, can Live on 2^ rupees month- 
ly, what an overplus he must have to expend on artidea df 
foreign luxury — he overlooked Young Bengd 

Any one found without a license 10 miles from the Presidency 


• The following exti’acte from the pamphlet show the feehng Thus it 
deaenbes the impoitatious to India — 

Pale faded hlufls, by time grown faint 
Will biighteu up through art , 

As British gives their faccb pamt 
For bale at India s mart 


Another in his hark rctei\e>< 

Cofl&ns for undei*takera 
For Hramina, Casbocks and lawn sleeves 
And feathei beds for Fakirs , 

• * 

Ihis packs up ice in earthen jars, 

And happily creates, 

For Sheffield manufacturers, 

A lar^e demand for skaits. 

AnH lo • to mend the sunburnt breed 
Of Asia’s tawny sons, 

What a vast freightage is decreed 
Of white and wiDing nuns. 

+ Yet in 1683 the king of Japan styled gir T Snntt ^ otailKiif 
» the honorable and wonhipful advenfvrert to tbe Ssst ladies.*' 
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was liable to be marched under a guard on board ship and sent 
back to England forthwith 

While the aettlemeut of Europtan copitaluU having a good 
moral character^ and willing to treat the natives kindly and 
justly, would be a great boon in the Mofuasil, the indiscrim- 
inate admission of Europeans was always considered bad , the 
East India Company have never had justice done to their views 
with regard to interlopers in this point , one of the best expos^Is 
of them however was given in a speech of the Right Honorable 
H. Dundas made m the House of Commons in 1793, and which 
called forth the decided approbation of Pitt He states on this 
point ** An iDdiBcnmmate and unrestrained colonization would des 
tioy that respect or rather eradicate that feeling which is gene- 
ral among the natives, ot the superiority of the European 
character It is a fact, that upon this teeling of the siipe 
nonty ot the Europeans the preservation of our empire de- 
pends, and It is oming to the limited number of them, and to 
their being the covenanted ser\ ants of the Company, or licens- 
ed inhabitants, that the idea of the superiority is so general, or 
that it effectual as a means of administering the government of our 
provinces I cannot illustrate these observations better, than 
referring to the correspondence between Meer Cossim and Mr 
Tansittart , the Nabob complained to this governor, that the 
natives were oppressed and harassed bv numbers of vagrant Euro- 
peans , thinking! perhaps, that the Nabob was alarmed without 
reason Mr Vansittart replied, that these Europeans were too 
contemptible to deserve notice ^ They may be contemptible’ an- 
swered the Nabob, ^ in your opinion, but the dog of an European 
IS of consequence among the timid natives of this country ’ If 
then, the supenonty of the European character must be main- 
tain^ in Im^a, it is impossible for us to think of authorising 
an unrestrained*es3igration ” 

Orxffs, thoi^ so abundant of late in India and particu- 
larly old Gnm, were not unknown formerly Captain Wit- 
liamson states regarding them in 1800 ^'Nothing can be 

* more preposterous than the sigmficant sneers of gentlemen on 

* their first amvfd in India , meaning thereby, to ndicule or des- 
‘ pise what they consider effeminacy or luxury Thus, several 
'may be seen annually walking about without chattahs (i e. urn- 

* hrellas,) diinng the greatest heats, they affect to be ashamed of 
'reqmnng aid, and endeavor to uphold by such a display of in- 

* difference, tfie great reliance plac^ on strength of constitution 

* This unhappy infatuation rarely exceeds a few days, at the end 

* of that time, sometimes only of a week (nay, I have known the 
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penod to be mocb shorter,) we too often are called imn to at- 
' tend the funeral of the self-deluded viotiiii The first attack 
' IS generally announced by cold shivering and bilious vomiting, 
^delirium speedily ensues, when putrefaction advances with such 
' hasty strides, as often to render interment necessary so soon as 
' can possibly be affected The Colonel of a King’s Kegi- 
ment was considered the beau ideal of an old Griff An anecdote 
18 detailed of one who sent to the office of the Commander-in- 
Chief to request that a “ cool station” might be selected for hia 
corps , and of the commandant of a brigade who hearing conti- 
nually of the allowance for doolccs (palanquins), enquired what 
sort of " animals” they were since they seemed to eat so much * 
An old writer of 1808 thus describes a griff officer of the Royal 
Army on his arrival in India 

** On his arrival m India, it is, somehow or other, a natural 

* bias which prompts him, (and 1 may say every European, King’s 
‘ or Company’s) to ieel a sensation of repugnance, nsy, little 
‘ short ol abhorrence, to the natives in general Whether 

* this has been bom with us, or is the effect of education I 

* know not , but 1 can appeal to the truth of it, to the breast of 
' any person who has been into India, everything a native 
‘ does IS executed exactly contrary to European ideas, and 

* these people are so addicted to telling the most barefaced 

* lies, that a stranger falling into the hands of the most villainous 

* part of them (the Madras dubashca) on his first arnval, is 

* naturally confirmed m the abhorrence be has felt for them at 

* hist sight I have seen many sensible persons who could not 

* conquer their aversion, for a length of time, so far as eveu to 
‘ touch the skin of a native Biackey,” , ‘ black fellows,’ and 
‘ ‘ black scoundrels’, are the opprobious terms generally used 
^ 111 speaking of them, amongst e\ery class of Lurtpeans ” 

The King’s troops were all noted for their gnfiUnage — the follow- 
ing anecdote is recorded of one at the penod of tha Vellore Massa- 
cic — “ The arrogance of a reply to a Lieutenant Colonel, of 25 
}car8* standing, who commanded a corps of sepoys, and asked 

* a King’s Colonel (commanding the station) leave for his 
‘ sepoys to attend an annual Hindoo festival , urgihg, when this 

* was denied, that it had been an invanable custom to grant the 

* leave, for 25 years he had been in the service — “ Then,** 

* replied the commandant (who was not three years old when tl^ 
' Lieutenant Colonel entered the Army) I, Thapdonus, Pam- 

* Not as bad BB Lord Hardings s ordonng Chaprassies to be 

breakfast— he meant ohappatees. 
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* padbre Mount Raeor, (Tolonel, commanding the ♦ * * ♦ ♦ ♦ * 

* do now aboluh, and put a stop to the said castonii in ita 26th, 
<Tear I” tnmmg upon his heel on finishing the sentence” 
This griffinage waa near coating the loss of India, as the 
Yellore Mutiny waa mainly caused by king’s officers interfenng 
Ignorantly with the prejudices of the sepoys, requiring them 
to wear a peculiar kind of turban like a hat and to shaye their 
whiskers the principal conspirator going to execution declared 
as his last words that ** he would rather suffer death than wear 
the hat” — yet people m Englaud m that day pooh-poohed it 
saying ** What is the matter — Is it a turban or a whisker ?” 
A young Griff in the hands of native servants was always an 
object of the deepest pity, about 1810 ho is graphically des- 
cribed thus ** His clothes disappear first — his money goes next, he 

* knows neither the coins of the country, nor their vdue — for the 

* worth of two pounds he is lucky if he obtains one — and so on 

* Without a soul ou whose recommendation for servants he can rely, 
< he beholds himselt the prey of sharpers of whose villainy he is well 
^ aware, though utterly at a loss how to supply their place with 

* others m whose fidelity he has confidence 1 hose servants who 
^ply at ghauts, or landing places, are usually of the very worst des- 

* cnptiou , and it is truly to be lamented, that tlieso men by 
'speaking English, become so useful tot lie stranger, unacquainted 
'with a single word of Hindoostauee, that a^l confidence is vested 
' in them, of which, as may be supposed, they fail not to take 
' every advantage ” 

In direct opposition to the Griff was the Old /n^ianofwhom so 
much has been written , here are the descriptions of one of last cen- 
tury ' Having lost all aff ctions for, nnd all remembrance of the 
' land of their nativity, they settle down to some engrossing em 
' ployment, ai^ vegetate m dulness and obscurity, perfectly satis- 
' fied with thegr&tsfication which a regular supply of European eat- 
' ables and dnqkables can afford, never desinng to change their 

* situation, or to enter into a larger or higher sphere A vast num- 
' bet of strange notions may be acquired by those, who, confined 
' to a narrow circle, contract their minds within the same boon 
' dary, and ane as little fitted to mix with the world as if their facul- 
' ties were benumbed by the wand of the enchanter ” Or again 
"Amorous in the extreme, possessed of nice sensibility increased 
' by the climate and passionately devoted to a luxunoos and idle 
' life, the ge^erahty of Indians find too many resources in their 

* Zenanas to exchange them voluntarily for the cares of Cutchery 
' or the tamuhs of camp ” 

Bat with unproved religious and bterary tastes the old Indian 
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IS passing away and men are incbaed to go to tbe other eitreme 
and remain “ Everlasting Gnffs” — ever learning 

With the exception ot Buchanan, Thomson, Browne 

and a few others, the Ikdia Chaplaincy has been We ot men 
distinguished either for pulpit eloquence, pastoral visiting or 
theological knowledge David Browne who came out in 1786 was 
the first man of any note , previous to that period and 1756 there 
were 18 Chaplains , of these 2 died, one in the Black Hole, ano- 
ther at Fulta among the fumlives, 6 died after about 3 years* 
service, none of them “ studied the language of the Gentus ” 
The first Chaplain we have mention of in Calcutta is the Rev 
S BnenchfFe in 1714 bceing tbe want of schools, the Portu- 
guese “ having none, but bringing up their slaves in their own 
faith,** he proposed to establish one, but met with no encou- 
ragement Mr Bellamy perished in tbe Black Hole Butler 
and Cape^^>irere Chapluns in 1 7 "iS and assisted Kiernander m 
raising rfoney for missionary operations, they died there in 1761 
Stavely succeeded but was earned oft by an epidemic in 
1762 Dr Burns, Iluher, Chajdain to Sir E Cai ter, Owen, 
Blunsbard and Johnson were sub^^equent Chaplains Largo 
fortunes were made by them m da}8 when 16 or 20 goJd- 
mohurs were a common fee tor a mairiage and 5 gold-mohurs 
the smallest fee ior a baptism Goklmoluirs are dealt about 
in Calcutta as half crowns in Lnglind” We m vain search ^ 
for traces of any of the Chaplains last century having been j 
distinguished for oriental 8cln)lai&lnp Valentia w rites of them ' 
in 1802 ‘'as noted for the unedifiing contests that prevail^ 
‘among them even in the pulpit, w Inch tend to lower tlie re- | 
‘ bgion and its follow eis in the e)cs ot the natives of every des- ^ 
‘ cnption *’ Ihe late Bishop Wilson’s opinion, regarding Chap- 
lains was similar, he once declared publicl^,«tlf^t half his time 
vyas spent in settling their quan els Major S Waring recom- 
mended ID 1807 that Chaplains should in lutftre confine them- 
selves to the souls of their own count!} men, — there was little 
occasion for that advice, as the Chaplains have never been over 
zealous in ** teaching the Gentus *’ 

The name of Doctor will ever be dear to Calcutta, in connec- 
tion with Surgeon Hamilton who cured of a malignant dist^- 
per the great Mogul, and was allowed by him as a mark of grati- 
tude a piece of ground for his countivmen Surgeon Kerr who 
died in 1782 was distinguished as well b} his medial knowIe4^> 
as by his “ improving the Arts, and enn hing Scienoehy 
‘ coveries in India’* Dr Wade died m 1802,^e published vin- 
ous medical tracts and had finished a large volume on the &s- 
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tory of AB8am» — where is it ? Hartlej House states last cen- 
tury of ths Doctors — 

** Physic, as well as law» is a gold mjpe to its professors to work 
It at will The medical geadcmen at Calcutta make their visits^ 
in pidanquins, and receive a goldmohur each patient /or every 
common attendance, extras are enormous Medicines are also 
rated so high, that it is shocking to tliink of in order to 
soften which public evil as much as possible, an apothecary’s 
shop IS opened at the Old Fort, by the Conpan^, in the na- 
ture of your London Dispensaries, where drugs are vended 
upon reasonable terms The following charges are specimens 
of the expcoces those Europeans incur, who sacrifice to appear- 
ances. An ounce of bark, three rupees , an ounce of salts one 
rupee, a bolus, one rupee, a Mister, two rupees, — and so on in 
proportion, so that literally speaking, } ou may rum your fortune 
to preserve your life Hut then to b ilance this formidable ac- 
count, every profession has its amazing ad\ an tages according- 
ly, as I am told, that it is no uncommon thing to clear a hun- 
dred and forty per cent by merchandize on many European 
articles and particularly the ornamental for ladies and on men’s 
hats.” 

In 1780 the following squib on some of the doctors appeared 
in one of the Calcutta papers — we fear it was too true — 

Such Doctors who ne\er saw Le\ Jcu, or Flanders, 

Hun counter to reason, and bleed in the lauiidiee 
If your wife has a hea laehe let Siiigiado but toiieli her 
And he’ll jobb lu hi-y Lauueet like aii} hog Jhitehei 
Tho’ in putrid compliuit^, dn^jlution is nipid, 

He’ll bleed you to render the feemm more \ apiiL 

But oonsid/>r tho cause sure, 'twill gi\o ouc the bip man, 

To see dubb d a Doctor, a special good Midship aaii, 

Who handels your pulse as he’d haiuhl a rope, 

And conceives your compLuut, just deal as the Pope 

Enghsh ladies m Calcutta last century were few and very ex- 
pensive Stavorinus thus describes them in 1770 ** Domestic 

* peace and tranquillity must be purchased by a shower of jewels, 

' a wardrobe of the richest clothes, and a kmgly parade of plate 

* upon the sideboard , the husband must give all these, or accord- 

* ing to a vulgar phrase the house would be too hot to hold 
' him,” while the wife never pays the least attention to her do 

* mestio ooncefns, but euifers the whole to depend upon her etr- 

* vanta or aUves The women generally nse between eight and 

* nine o’clock Dinner is ready at half past one , they go to 
' rieep tdl half past four or five , they then dress m form, 

* tlie evening and part of the night u spent m company or at dan- 
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^ cing parties, which are frequent dvnng the colder season^ They 

* Ure fond of parties of pleasure, which are frequently made, botn 

* upon the delightful banks and upon the pleasant wa^res of the 

* Ganges. Y et these and all other amusements, are here peonli* 

* arly expensive " Up to the dose of the century they amoonted 

to no more than 250 in Bengal and its dependencies, while the 
European male inhabitants of respectability, including mihtary 
officers, were about 4000 Besides, few coming out through dread 
of the climate, no lady could be landed in Bengal at a less cost than 
5000 rupees , freight was high, a monopoly of the Company — 
£25 a ton paid for goods, now to be sent at £5 , a good table was 
kept during a long vo\ age, which then as now afforded leisure 
and scope for fiery heartH and gossiping tongues Hickey^a 
Gazette states of this in 178(1 ** In mi last 1 sent you an ac- 

* count of the number of ladies which has arrived in the late 

* ships, there came eleven in one vessel, too great a number for 

* the peace and good order of a Bound House Millinery must 

* use at least 25 per cent for the abo\e ladies, when they left 

* England werewell stocked with Head Dresses of different kinds, 

* formed to the highest ton But from the unfortunate disputes, 

* which daily arose during the sp ice of the three last months of 
‘ the passage they had scare e a cap left when they arrived ’* 

The marrmge question is one that occupied an important place 
in Old Cah utla, in the days when Edinburgh was called '*the 
flesh market for the Indian niarnage mart ” London sent sup- 
plies out too Grand Pre states of this From a knowledge 

• What Stavonnua atates of the Dutch ladies at Batavia is coetens 
paribus applicable to those of Bengal “ They are m general, of aveiy delicate 
make and of lui extreme fan complexion , but the tints of venml- 
liou which eml»elliMli our Jsortlieiu ladie-i, are wholly al>seut from their 
cheeks , the skm of their face and hands, is of the ^est^deadly pale white. 
Ihcy have veiy supple joints and can turn thtir fingers, hands, and 
arms in almost eveiy dircxtion , but this they* have lu common 
With the women in the cht Julies, and in other tropical ch- 
mates They 01*0 commoulv of a hstloss and lazy temper, luit this 
ought to be ascrtlied to their education, and tbs number of slaves of 
both sexes, that they always have to wiut upon them. They na* 
about half i»a 8 t seven, or eight o’clock, in the morning They spend the 
forenoon in pla^iig and toying with their ft male slaves, horn they are never 
without, and in laughing and taking vith them, while a few moments after* 
wards, they will ha\e the poor creatures whipped unmercifolly, for the 
merest trine They loll in a loose and airy dreas, upon a sofii, or at 190a 
alow stool, or upon the ground, with their legs errssed under th^ 
Ifi the mean time, they do not omit the obewiug of pinang, or bet^ with 
which oustom all the Indian women arein&tiiatca, ^y likewise 
the Java tobacco , this makes their spittle of i||bi(iiiiiiiii ootoor^ and 
v^u they have done it long, they get a black border along thaur Upmtfai^ 
tXth become black, and their mouths are very duagreeabk” 

wa 
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*of^this general predilection m favonr of tnatnmonj m In- 

* dia, the English, who are inclined to every sort of specola- 

* tion, send thither annually whole cargoes of females, who^ 
'are tolerably handsome and are seldom six months m the 
'country without getting husbands. These cargoes were itn-« 
'patiently expected by such as ntt liking the orphans, are tired 

* of celibacy, and on the look out for the arrival of the ships they 
' were eager, as in other places, for a freight of mercha^ise to 
' make purchases of goods What is more extraordinary, these 
' marriages are m general happy The women, removed from 
' Europe from a aituition ot incdiociit^, often ot unhappiness, to 
'a distant country where thev pass suddenly into a 8|ate of opu- 
'lence, feel as they ought the sentiments ot grititude due to the 
'men, who share with them their lortaiies They become both 
'good wives and good mothers, and aie therefore generally pre- 

* ferred to the natives, who are continually wishing for the luxu- 
‘ nesm which they were brought up These inatnmonial venturea 
' afford the means of keeping up the white race, at Bengal, and 
'pre%ent the Portuguese caste from increasing so fast as on the 
' coast. Ihis caste is called liere topas^ from the word topi which 
' signifies in the Portugu se language a hat The name is given 
'to such Indians as change tlicir own for the European dress 
'and wear a hat instead of a turbin ” 

On a young lad) Jandini: the< liuich itself was made a place for 
courtships, and the first tin ee nights alter landing the young lady 
— who came to her aunt, — remained up all niglit to receive visi 

tors who crowded the house of some lady ot rank, if at an 
Irish wake — the rule being strike the non while hot.” Mar- 
riages were accordingh as quickl) got up as those at Kidder- 
pore, but the Go\ernor General s htence to be married was neces-^ 
sanly to conatifute it a legal one Many matches were concluded 
even ^fore the tfiird night of exhibition, but in special ca^es a 
fourth night wak rer^uircd for the banquet of bachelors from 
the interior There weie no punkahs iii those days — with tight 
lacing, musquitos and a crowd, the lady must have suffered 
much^and she had to return all the \Lsit8. About 1780 the prac- 
tice began to fall into disuse owing to the increase of people and 
of houses, some of which wore at a great distance from others 
There was great competition then for marn igeable ladies, as the • 
following notice ot Hickey’s Gazette of 1780 illustrates 

"It a said tttftt Cttf^tain H — was last night or will boon be xnarMod^to 
Miss P — , a lady«of mont and gontc^l dcconipliblirueuta. We are told here 
tliat ae\ era! otlier ^ppy uuious of the same nature are now meditating 
and will koon take pEce in Calcutta. Happy ixHiple ’ who have the oppor- 
tunity of rendenog yourselves to the fair, a blessing seldom exi)erience 4 |)i>y 
118 poor ^ow 8 ID this remote port of the country Moke the inoet of your 
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nrese&t «tt»tion, I advice yon , for tha ffentlemen out of the provhioea, 
Delienog that forestalling is contrary to la% ss tb^ are assured it u re- 
pugnant to equity, are ^termined to ap^ily to tba J idges for an order of 
Court, that an equal division of lieauty may be made, and they hope to 
hai e the support of Government in this their prayer as Eemits are no Jess 
necessary than civilians to the welfare of the state ” 

The conBcquences of hast# marriage were often deplorable, 
Calcutta havinj; been noted for its Affairs de C<xur almost aa 
much as the Court of Versailles, auil a husband was often 
regarded by the lady as an Italian lady generally views hers 
On the^ slightest attack of illness the wife found a pretext for 
leaMng for Europe a husband, to whom she had no attachment 
nor had he lor her — in various cases the ship had scarcely reach- 
ed Kedgin, before the husband bad supplied himself with “a serag- 
lio of black dames ” Cases have been even known, when the 
doctor was bribed bv the husband to gne an order for a 
change of climate Men oM enough to mal e a gir’ guilty of 
a breach of the canonical articles winch posi^velv forbid your 
naarrying your grand father, were wedded to girls in their teens 
with little or no attraction No wonder it was remarked of 
those marriages ‘‘Flymen in Calcutti is seldom attended at 
the nuptial ceremony h) Cupid ” Marriages were celebrated 
in the evening wc fiml it so in 1778 — how much earlier we do 
not know “Weddings here are \erv jojous things to all 
parties, especially, 1 should suppo'^o to the padre or clergyman, 
who frequently receucs twent} coldmolmrs for his trouble of 
performing the ceremony The biide and biidegroom’s friends 
assemble, all elegantly dressed, at one or ether of the young 
couple’s nearest relatives, and are most sumptuoush entertained, 
and the congratulatory visits on the occasion put the whole 
town in motion ” ^ 

Notices of marriages were written in a carious style, this 
18 one of 1780 “Marned last ^iturdav at Qossimbazar the 
‘ TIonoiiiable David Anstruther, a Lieutenant ol the yellow, to 
‘ Miss Donaldson of that place, a ) oung lad) of beauty and infinite 
‘ accomplishments ” In tho^e da) s all ladies were considered 
beauties “ tritons among the minnows,” but few ladies of good 
education or good family would venture out of Lngland Scotland 
sent a supply and of them it is observed in 1800 “ The gene- 

rality of ladies who come annually from Europe, though doubt- 
less of unsullied virtue, are by no means such ns a person at all 
scrt^pidous in the connexions he formed, w ould sSlect from, for 
a partner for life ** • 

The establishment of the Supreme Court «n Calcatta Imt 
cenj^^y introduced the latcyers into Calcutta, to the great leee, 
and sorrow of the natives, who have found English Uw 
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detrest mnd worst of all law Asiatious wntos thus in 
1774 Tho namerons dependants, which have arrived m the 
'train of the Judji^es, and of the new Commander>-in>«Chief of 
' the forces, wiU of course be appointed to all the posts of an j 
'emolument and we must do those gentlemen the justice to 
' observe, that, both in number %nd capacitji they exactly re- 
'semble an army of locusts sent to devour the fruits of the earttn*^ 

Hartley House mentions — ** No wonder lawyers return from 
'this country rolling in wealth, their fees are enormous, if you 
' ask a single question on any affair, you pay downy our goldmonur, 
' and if he writes a letter of only three lines twenty-eight 
'rupees! I tremble at the idea of coming into (heir hands, 
'for what must be the recoveiies, to answer such immense 
' charges ! you must, however, he informed, that the number of 
' acting attornies on the court roll is restricted to twelve , who 
' serve an articled clerkship or three years only, instead of five, as 
' in England ^he fee for making a will is in proportion to its 
' length, from nve goldmohurs upwards , and as to marriage 
* articles 1 should imagine they would half ruin a man, and 
' a process at law be the destruction of both parties A mao of 
'abilities and good address in tins line, if he has the firmness 
' to resist the fashionable contagion, gambling need only pass 
' one seven years of his life at Calcutta, to return home in affluent 
' circumstances , but the very nature of their profession leads 
‘ them into gay connections, and, ha\ ing for a time complied with 
' the humour of their company from prudential motives, they 
' become tainted and prosecute their bane from the impulses of 
' inclination 

About 1820 a Tirboot planter published a work on India and 
gives the following view which coi responds with other state- 
ments, of the Mercantile Houses last century “ The Calcutta 
agents form a very prominent part of the community, and from 
their extensive mercantile connexions, occupy a large space in 
the public eye. These gentlemen, according to a bombastic 
mode of expression usud m India, are called, by way of emi- 
nence, the princely merchants of Calcutta. Indeed the pnncee 
of the desk and ledger are very fond ol adulation, and take pnde 
in the high-sounding epithets applied to them, by persons some 
twenty or fifty thousand rupees minus in their books People 
in the East are addicted to pompous titles , the emperor’s court 
abounded iif lights of the world, iq% incible swords, and^p^rt- 
era of the throne.'’ 1 dare say these ledger princes, whose 
insignia should consist of a bale of cotton for a crown, and an 
indigo chest for a sceptre, by and by will he metamorphosed in- 
to ornaments of our Indian empire and ' mighty lords of the 
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Qtull’ — high m dignity But a truce to levity, and let m exa* 
mine what the pnncely merchants are. Dunng the war Calcut- 
ta agency houses consisted of old eatabhshtnents, which engroae- 
ed a great part of all commercial transactions, and might be 
termea a mercantile aristocracy Possessed of iar^^e factories 
and niuneroos constituents through India, the trader was entire* 
ly dependant npon them, and an agent dictated his terms, from 
which tbefb was no appeal At present the case is different , 
inferior houses of agency have started up, new establishments 
have been formed, and an agent cannot dictate terms to persons 
possessed of some property, as they may ha> p recourse to these 
inferior houses, so that the aiistocracy ts fast losing its douii* 
neenng ascendancy they act as agents to civil servants, oiiicers 
in the army, &c , and lend money to merchants or traders upon 
terms very favourable to themselves, so that it often happens, 
when these are losers by a speculation, the agent is a gamer 
Dunng the war, when commercial men souyjtenes made their 
fortune by a happy incident, they cliarge^^rty, fifty, and 
ninety per cent, lor money advanced, however, at present, that 
trade is dull , they are compelled to be moderate and content 
themselves with thiity Tins cxoibitant jiercentage, they 
make out in the shape of interest for iiione\ , coiniinssions, charg- 
es, godown rents, &c , winch often start le and g ill an unwaiy 
constituent. 1 have heaid of cases where this latter has sat 
down full of satisfaction, and calculated a pretty little balance 
in his own favour, after allowing lor the common interest of 
money , but this was reckoning without his host. He goes to 
hiB agent, requests liis account, and starts at a debt which 
stares him m the face, more frightful than Hectoi s ghost 
was to pious JEneas. The agents have indigo factories, 
cotton factories, and other possessions in the interior, over 
which they appoint managers, and allow them a share in the 
concern, also a salary lor their trouble , with these they adopt 
the same system as with speculators, so that managers are often 
involved in debt, whilst the agent is a gainer Tlua was the case 
with indigo planteis for many years, the} labourea, they sweat- 
ed, and found themselves m the end playing a losing game, 
however for the last two yeais, fortune has been propiuous, 
and owing to the great rise in the pnee of that article they are 
petting rich in spite of incumbrances Constituents, with an 
independent property, are neither more nor less thah servants to 
agents, related, recommended, or othc»rvMse connected wiUi 
these latter , who possess estabiishments which must be euperw 
intended by some body, and into wluch these gentlemen 
dubbed as managers, constituents or servants, nhen a consu- 
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toent ts deeply la their books, and has not assets snfScient to 
pay them, they insure his lite to (he amount , so that Itis deatli, 
which may not be lery distant in a climate like India, dis« 
charges all arrears They associate with persons of the highest 
rank, with nhom they aie concerned in busintss, and rccene 
numerous Msitors, in order to diaw the lies of interc&t closer 
among their iricnds To perM>ns under them their tone is li]»*h 
and arbitrary, not the model ation oi an English merchant, but 
the lofUueits of an Indian, so tint a } oiing man, who would 
come in iheir employments, should have a flexible back, and be 
fikilied in the art of booing ” How niiu h the iiiorchant was in the 
)K)wer of the Banyan hi< century \\q inaj judge liom the fol- 
lowing description ol that luneliouarj 

“ Bandit IS a per-ou eitlur acting for ImiiKelf or as tlio aubstitute of some 
great b\wk xnerebaut hv wliom the Lugli^ii gi nlleiin ii ni general i) lUsaLiull 
^eir business lie is iiitirpietcr, be ul book keeper, In ad seeretiry, bead 
la*okeF, the suppli^|^ca-Hb, imd t {i:%b-ktq>e] , and in gene nil Usosoez'ei koepoi 
He puts m the Sroi-eleik^, tlie porter oi dotu kttpei, beaiew 

of the silier, slaves, luntniig footmeit, toieb and bmtteU ligbt-can lei s, 
palauqueeu bearers, and all the long tribe of undei hervunts, fur wlio-is 
honesty he is deemed an>>ttei iblc , and In e<»iubiets all the trado of his 
master, to ifhovt^ unless piettj well aeipuinted witli the euunti^ lun^jiuges, 
it IS diftcult for au\ of tiie nalnts to obtain leeess hi sbuit be pols£le^s- 
es singly many moic poweis oiti his master tliau cm lu the e«mntn 
be a&bumesl h\ any }oung qx ndLbult>^, slewaid, nuuu v Iciidoi, and uns- 
tress all togetbei and iartber senes \cn cotueuieiith soiin times in pub 
lie djseussion to fatliei Mieh aet-s oi pnat' din^jS as Ills master dm st not 
arow There is a i>owtilul '*ti ing of eonnoetioii among tliese Haiiiaiis who 
serve all the Lnglisb in tin settliuieuts ol Jb.ngu], as well in all pubhu 
ofiicea as in then jnnatt olhees binee the gitut intlucneo acquired tboro 
by the hngli-sh m ln^ leisoiis of the beat heiiloo fimibts tike upou thorn 
this trust of aeixitudc and ocn juy a sum of inoiuy for sci-Miig gen 
tlemeu lu ecit^iu posts, but pnticifially foi tin. luHueuee w bich the) lo 
quire thei*eb), andtthe advantage of eaii)ing on tiiule which they could 
not otherwiae do, and which in this aituatiou they fuqueiitly do, dut) free, 
under cover of fiieir mastoi s dustuek'* Ihtio buv e bi eu few instanet s 
of any Kuro}>eau acquiring such a knowledge in qicaking, leading and 
writing the ikngjtli i auguage (which is absoluhly neeessaiy for a real 
merchant; as to able to do without such a Head iUuyau ” 

In 1833-34 the great crash came ou the merchants of Cal- 
cutta who lived as princes — but with other people’s money 
The newspaper press of Calcutta was silent but the London 
Ttmei told the truth in the follow mg plain language The 
mite of the widow, the hard earnings of the military ser- 
vant, the collected accumulations of the civil servant, the funds 
of the capitalist, and the realized treasure of the retiring pen- 
sioner, on its way from India to Europe, have ail heed involv- 
ed in one common deterioration or ruin They have been oc- 
o/vioW hv the mode in which the great Calcutta agcftcy 
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liouses have been transacting buamess for the last ten or fif- 
teen yearsj in other words since the Charter of 1814 , the rage 
for speculation or inordinate ^ns, on the part of the directors^ 
and too eager or confident cupidity of their customers, over-trad- 
ing, improvident enterpnze, extravagant miscalculation and ex- 
cessive expense in living, have no doubt been the cause of the 
recent failures ” 

We give the following lists of failures of a few houses which 
show the rum and dismay that were then spread m Calcutta, 
but the effect was little among merchants as some of the old 
partners of the agency-houses seeing the storm coming had re- 
tired with part of their fortunes, and penmless adventurers took 
their place 

Calcutta. 

1830 — Jany , Palmer and Co , reported, £5,000,000 

1832 — Dec , Alexander and Co , admitted, 3,440,000 

1833 — Jany, Mackintosh and Co , do, 2,700,000 

„ May, Colvin and Co , do, 1,120,000 

, Nov , Fercubson and Co , do , 3,562 000 

1834 — Jany, Cruttenden and Co , do, 1,350,000 

At Calcutta, 17,172,000 

Bombay 

Apnl, Shot tan and Co , 207,000 

London 

May, Pickards and Co , 950,00 ) 

Augt , Fairlie and Co , 1,044,000 

Grand total, £19,373,000 

Aftssionaries were looked on last century, and part of this, by 
the Government, as a dangerous class of men , hence originated 
the following despatch oi the Go^ ernor General in December 
1807 to the Court “ The late }>rohibition of pubTic preaching in 

* the native languages at Calcutta, was rendered indispensable by 

* some actual indications of solicitude, and incipient imtation m 

* the minds of the native public, and in this city, m consequence 

* of those provocations, in India, more than in any other country, 

^ the control of religious publications is indispensable for the 

* public safety ” Yet labt century the stores for the Danish ISiis 
sionanes were sent freight and duty free, by the Court of 
Directors, and in Lord Min to *8 time they were lenP*300 pagodas 
montlily to be repaid Missionaries ii* the Madras Presidency 
rendered great service to the cause of Natural History, suen 
08 Koenig a pupil of Lmnspus, Martine, Klem, Bottler, John. 
Swartz, at the earnest request of Government negotiate mfh 

fixmiiaxB, 18C0 X 


1833— 
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Hydtf trlio vould trust no one else GoTemor Chve stood 
sponsor to the child of Kiemander^ the first Protestant MiBsion** 
ary in Calcutta, But the Yellore Massacre had about 1808 
roused Calcutta people to a sense of the slight tenure of their 
power in 1^ country , as a consequence, in a letter to the Court 
in 1818 we have the following alarm expressed in a pamphlet of 
the day at the proposal even to have a Bishop 

“Even Dftmee often have e great effect among the multitudes. The 
Bishop, on h,a amval in India, will probably be called liord Padre Saheb, 
perhaps Lord Padre Burro Saheb, aud the Archdeacon Lord Padre Chota 
Idaheb These i^pellations and the very appearance of the Signified dw 
ymee will excite cunosity, and curiosity produce injury For what purpose 
are these great Padres come I may be asked an ong each other The an- 
swer will be obvious, alarm be excited and the recent imtations be re- 
newed, and widely spread The principal Mahometans, or their adbe 
zenta, many of them as enthusiastic os an) of our zealots for the propaga- 
tion of their £uth, will, as thev did at Velloie, eagtily seize the opportuni- 
ty and umte in flames with the Hiiidoob against the (Jhnstians.** 

There was no ground however for alarm as tlie friends 
of Missions then did not ad>ocate state interference in mis 
Bions, thus in 1813 Y ilbexforce in a famous speech in tlie 
House of Commons recommended the sending Missionaries 
to India, but added, ** that the missionaries should be clear- 

* ly understood to be armed with no authority, furnished with 
‘ no commission from the go\eming jiower of the country In 

* the work of conversion, I abjure all ideas of compulsion , 

‘ 1 disclaim all use of the authority, nay even of the influence 

* of government 1 would trust altogether to the effects of rea- 
‘ son* and truth.” 

Kiemander, the first Missionary to Bengal, was we believe 
the first who did any thing m native education We find that 
in 1758 Mr ..Kiernander had a school of 175 children, 78 of 
whom were insliSicted at the expense of the Chnstian Know- 
ledge Society Mr Kiernander’e colleague, a Mr Syl\ ester, was 
then occupied in translating a Catechism and prayers into Ben- 
gali # at that day it was thought by many as absurd a thing to 
pve high instruction to a native as to teach dancing to a cow 
We have an account of a Mr Reuben Barrow, an able ma- 
thematician in India at the close of last century, who was asked 
hj several natives to instruct them in astronomy and algebra, 
lie began, but he was so deficient in suavity of manner as to 
dnve uie natives away, and to gain for himself the title of the 

Mathematical Hottentot 
« 

• Major Scott Wanng. who had been Secretary to Warren Hastings, 
came out at this time with a Pamphlet in which he recommended “ the im* 

mediate recal of every Indian Missionary ” 
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bailors m Cidcutta have alwaja been noted for reck- 
lesaneu and speedy deatL The mortality of soilm in the 
port of Calcutta was fearful* chiedy owing to their intem- 
perance* and no means adopted to check it, in fact in the 
early days of the East India Company, such as m 1750* the 
charge was made by a proprietor against the Captann of India* 
men, ** of the constant practice of making theur crews drunk* 
and mad with the spirituous liquors they trafEiLked in* and the 
Commanders in the military s wallowing the whole pay of your 
soldiers in the same trade , which was one great cause of the 
few there was, and of their ill behaTiour and desertion at Madras* 
when the enemy came before it.” About 1780, Sobha Bazar 
was frequented by sailors, as Lai Bazar is now, ‘Uhe noted 
place of residence of the black ladies of pleasure ” In that year 
a great fire is recorded to have happened there, when Jack 
rescued oil their pro[)erty from the mat huts, bailors in 17c0 
were in Calcutta luaiers, occasionally rambling over the 

* country, disgracing the British name and weakening the hands 

* of Government ” W e ha\ e an account of a press gang going after 
them to the punch houses, pressing a considerable number of men 
who had no visible means of their support,” thus nddmg the 
settlement of great numbers ol idle fellows ** who may be useful 

* their king and country, by lending their assistance to chastise 

* the enemies of Old England in this part of the world ” The 
following is an ad\ erti&ement to sailors m 1780 to engage in 
privateering, which was then reckoned a favourable opemug to 
men seeking their fortune 

To aJl geutlomen, seouien and lads ot enterprise and true r^ant, 
who are ambitious of making an honorable iude[>eudeuce by the plunder 
of the enemies of their country, the * Death or (xlor^ pnvateer, a pnme 
sailing vessel, commaudeil by James Bi'acoy, mounting su Si-poaudera, 
12 oohunis and twenty swivUs and can-yuig ou^^iiiudrtd and twenty 
men— \mI1 leave Calcutta in few days on a hve mouths’ unuse t^iainat the 
Dutch, French and S^iaiuai'ds The best treatments and encouragement 
will be given 

Last century when Europeans were few, food smd houses cheap 
and salanes high, Calcutta was pre-eminently the shrine of ho»^ 
pitahtg , a new comer found his hosts’ house, servants and 
money at his disposal , spare covers were laid out at dinner 
and at supper for any Iriends that might drop in to take pot 
luck, merchants then had regular hot tiffins open to all their 
friends, and to those who wished to see them on buainess there was 
the freeness of French life , the increase of pices and moltipli- 
uition of unknown adveuturera necessarily placed restnctiona on 
this open table system, and boaruing houses gradually 
aprang up. Public breakfasts were customarily given by tka 

X 2 
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Governor Genera], and membera of Council —A preface to alet^ 
•• good and bad were to be seen around the aame teapot Thie 
' occaeioned a native of some consequence to remark mat ' among 
' Europeane all who wore a bat and breeches were gentlemen ' 
Lord Cornwallis however discontinued the practice — has of 
la\e years wen observed m Madras 

Motels were not established in Calcutta till about 50 years 
ago, previous to that there were taverns m the Lai Lazar 
and CwitoUah the Wilson’s of ISOO was at Fuita where a large 
establishment was maintained for families and single Ikdies 
who had to embark and disembark there on account of the 
tide On the increase of strangers and teuii>orary resi- 
dents in Calcutta the cost and comfort] essness of furnish mg 
a whole house, led to the setting up of boarding bouses The in- 
crease of rent of late m Chownngee is leading many now to adopt 
the Pans fashion of having a suite of rooms in a house In l/bC 
however we hnd an advertisement of an hotel in Calcutta to be 
kept by bir E im^^ey’s late steward and bir 1 Kumbold’s late 
cook — turtles dressed, gentlemen boarded and families supplied 
^ with pastry 

Commercial pursuits were not very consistent with literary 
tastes in old Calcutta, the jingling of rhyme was discord to 
the rattlmg of rupees, and the bhuking the pagoda tree was 
preferable to etery other pursuit War and the Muses were 
equally at variance One Johns kept a public library in tlie 
— old Fort about 1770, — new books came out only yearly, and 
there were few periodicals to tempt the literary lounger Mr 
Andrews who opened a circulating library, complains in an adver- 
tisement in 17^ of the loss he has sustained * owing to gentlemen 

* going away, and m their hurry not recollecting their being 

* subscribers to^the Library or having any books belonging there- 
*to * Another advertisement of hi& in 178U states, books are 

* kept too long, ewie month^is allowed for a quarto, alleges tliat 

* many sets were detained by individuals, cut'^, leaves »re torn 
out’’ The old IJurkaru circulating libiaiy stood many years 

Printing was high, 600 per cent, higher than now AsttUicus 
containing 142 pages 12mo , printed in ]80J, was sold to non- 
subscribers at 24 rupees a copy 

Hickey’s Bengal Gazette was the first Calcutta newspaper, it 
Waa published weekly, and started baturday, January the 2^tii 
]7b0 The ear^ number announced it to be ** an antibilious specie 
fie." Na 1 contra advertisements of “ the comedy of the lieaux 
btratagem'* to be performed at the Calcutta Theatre,” foreign in- 
telli^enoe from the Liege Gazette of March the 8th 1778 — Newt 
received from Bombay via Bussora dated beptetuber 16th 1779 
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— Calcutta races, the subscnption plate value 2000 Sicca 
Hupees Stewards of the racing club invite the la4|ii and 
gentlemen of ^the Bettlement to a ball at the Court House. 
Madeira wine at 13 Sicca Bupeea per dozen — At Williamson’s 
Auction Rooms, Old Play House, houses offered for — West 
India sweetmeats, chariots, horses, shiiis The Poet’a^omer — 

NicolPs advertisement of tavern south east of the China Bazar— a 
house for sale at Ducansore — to let a Garden House situate at 
Bread and Cheese Bungalow opposite the great tree Government 
has given to Mr John Pnncep an exclusive patent lor coming 
copper pice ” The investments used to be auctioned , among the 
lists of things occur swoids and phaetons Thefts are adverti'^ed m 
a way not to give offence, thus — as lost or supposed to be taken 
awa} in a mistake from the houtsc of Mr Brightmann in the 
Moorgy Hattah, a gold cane belonging to Mr De Conti — borrow- 
ed last week by a person or persona unknown out of a private 
gentleman’s house, a very elegant pair ot candle shades , 40 
rupees reward was offered bcurrilous as the Calcutta press 
has always been it was outdone by Hickey’s Gazette The 
editor, though it teemed with all kinds of obscenity, thought 
like subsequent editors that he could say what he liked , he 
advocated the liberty, i e licentiousness ol the press, ‘ the birth- 
right,” as he called it “ ol everj Englishman though not of venal 
Scotchmen** There was great jealousy of Scotchmen Hickey 
writes Scotchmen rule every thing in India, monopolise every 
post ” In connexion with the new&jiaper pre«s, subsequently 
occur tlie names of Greenlaw, Grant, Sutherland,Brjcc, Buck- 
ingham, Richardson, Horace Hayman Wilson — many 
brilliant articles but litlle Indian news, while the censorship pre- 
vented their criticising either Government or Bishop The 
‘ Bengal Annual contained many most brillian^rtlcles from the 
pens ol Dr Grant, Meredith Parker, and Calder Campbell , the 
* Oriental Pearl’ was also well done • 

The Calcutta press being long under censorship could not 
express its views, but as soon as public opinion enabled it to 
shake off those restrictions, winch were useful perhaps in a coun- 
try like India, where we cannot expect the nativ es to respect 
tlie English Government when the European press is constant- 
ly abusing it, the Calcutta press became, generally, the ad vo* 
cate of class mterests, t e of a handful of Eurojieaus, in opposi- 
tion to views ot an imperial policy, which wouieWnciude b^tk 
Europeans and natives , hence the Calcutta press, became the 
mere organ of the mercantile houses of Calcutta But in 1333 
attention wae called to the disgraceful silence of the Calcutta 
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preag^on the public exposures excited hy Palmer and Coiflh' 
panpr insolvency 

Calcutta 18 the child of trade> Charnock funded it with 
mercantile views on the eastern bank of the Hooghly^ though 
the western was the more healthy , but there was a great 
number of weavers hving at Suttanatee, and there was deep 
water Yet it is curious there was a stiong party in England 
opposed to trade with India, who raised clamoorouB compJaints 
loud and general 

Calcutta has never had any European merchants hkedogut Set,, 
the Bothschild of Moorshedabad, nor like the Mul family oi 
Benares , few of them were capitalists — except on money bor- 
rowed from natives They were agents, and opposed by thn 
Company, whose London employers preferred sending dear 
things out from London to hading them m India , last century 
castor oil used to be sent out from England, reminding one of 
the directions forwarded during the mutiny by the medical 
authorities m England, appiising the Queen’s Surgeons of the 
recent discovery of tlie virtues of the best Iruit, — .such things 
inay be, as we have it on record that a targoe of skates wore 
once sent out to Calcutta from Liverpool lor winter recreation 
A bnsk trade was springing up with China last century, mer- 
chants used to go from Calcutta every season to bring goods 
from it for the Calcutta market One John Jones advertises m 
1780 for orders as he is going to China. In the Gentleman e 
M^azine for 1784 the following notice occurs ot the Indian trade 
There is no branch of European commerce, that has made so 
r^id a proj||iess as that to the Last Indies The whole number 
oi ships sent to Asia by all the maritime powers of Europe, at 
the beginning of the present century, did not amount to fifty sail, 
of which En^ai^ sent 14, France 5, Holland 1 1, the Venetians and 
Genoese together 9, bpain 3 and all the rest ot Europe only 6 , 
neither the ^^ssians or Imperialists at that period sent any 
In the year 1744 the English increased the number of their 
ships to 27, the Venetians and Genoese sent only 4, and the rest 
of Europe about 9 At this period JOO sad of European ships 
belonging to the several powers are employed lu the East India 
traffic, of which England alone sends 68 l^ing the whole of the 
East India Company’s shipping The French last year employed 
9f the Portuguese 18, the Kussians and Spaniards make up the 
remainder ^But neither the Venetians nor Genoese now send 
one single skip to India ” ^ 

In the present day when the mercantile interest of Calcutta 
ts of such vast consei^ucnco, it is interesting to look ba^.k ut tht» 
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fiiligectiona that were once made against it From a pamphlet 
published in 1621 we give the following objections to trade 
With India. 


1 It were a happie thing for Chnstendome (say manj noon) that the ni^ 
vigation to the East Indies, by way of the Cape of Good Hope, had never 
bone found out , for m the fleetea of shippes, which arc sent thither yearly 
out of England, Portingall and the Low countries, the gold, silver, and 
ooyne of Chnstendome, and particuUily of this hndome, is exhaust^ to 
buy unneoeseane wares 

2 The timber, plancke, and other matenalls, for making of shi pping, is exceed- 
inghe wasted, and made dearer, bv the buildiug of so many great fehip^ies, 
as are yoarely sent to trade lu the East Inches , and yet the state ha^h no use 
of anv of them upon occasion Foi either they aie not heie , or else 
they come home vene weake and unserviceable 

3 The voyages to the East Indies do greatly consomo our 'v lotuals, and our 
mamnera leaving many poore widdowes and children unrelieved. Besides, 
tlxat many shippes are yearely sent forth to the F ist Indies, and few we see 
as yet returned Also, this tia<le hatli greatly dccaitd the tiaffique 
a^d shipping, which were wont to bee employed in to the streights Aaid 
yet the said Trade of the East Indies, is found \ery unpiofitable to 
the Adventurers Keither doth the commonwealth fiude any benefit by 
the oheapenesae of epice and Indico, more than m tn les mst 

It IS geneially ot«>eived, that liii> Maiestie’s Mint hath had but li Hie 
imployment eversithence the East India Tiade began , whpieh>re it is maiii- 
fest, tliat the onely lemtdie foi this, and so many e\ils lie^des, is to put 
downo this Trade lor what other remed} can there bcc foi the gaol of 
the commonwealth ? 


In some thoughts on the present state of our trade to Indu^ 
by a merchant of London in 1758, it is thus mentioned 

Tea, mean dirty drug, established by hiMiiy, is become a necessary of life 
Ridiculed by the Chinese oui lianly stamtii bia\e all climates, dilhcultiea, 
and hazards, to brmg them qtild and bilie), to take in re|pru a few dned 
Aerha and baked /I Urcrrc^ Intatuatiun * 


Ship Building began to be hribk after 1770, teak wood being 
chiefly used , we ha\ e an account of the launch <^a «hip, built by 
Captain Watson at his dockyard Kidderpore Warren Ilastings 
and his lady were present at the launch and sulJsequent enter- 
tainment After this, Indian ship building was \iewed with 
enormous jealousy in London by all the dockyard men and ship* 
wnghts connected with Leadenhall Street Lven as late as 1813 
a writer in England states — “ is it not » matter to be deplored, 

* that the Company should employ the natiies of India in build« 

* mg their ships, to the actual injury and positive loss of this 
< nation, from which they received their Charter Mistaken as 
»the Company have been in this particular, it is n®t very difl&- 
c cult to divine what will take place, if an unreqtramed com- 
‘ merce shall be permitted, if Britibh capital shall be earned to In* 
« dia by Bntish speculators, we may expect a vast increase of 
€ dockyards m that country, and a proportional increase of 
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* detnment to the artidcers of Bntain ** The ^elfishuGsa of En/r* 
lish landcmners Was invoked that teak should give place to oak 
At that tune, the natives had completed at Bombay the Murder^ a 

74 

Tailors formerly made a nch harvest by their trade, at the 
beginning of this century , but not so great, as one Martin, 
who went out a faylor in the Lord Chvc Indiaman in 1763 
* He found Ins trade so profitable that he refused to exchange it 
tor an Ensign’s commission, and in ten years he gave hia 
friends a dinner served up on plate, and shortly after retired to 
Europe with a fortune of 2 laos 

Undertakers dro\ e a more profitable trade, and the good-will 
of a raiD) season was worth half a lakh of llupees to them 

Milliners settled early in Calcutta “ to the great disra'iy ofhus- 
‘ bands who are observed to turn ji'ile as a^hes on the bare incn- 

* tion of tbeir wives being sent to enter milliners* shops for con- 

* trol is not an article of matrimonial rule at Calcutta While 
gentlemen conformed in dress to the requii eraents of the climate, 
the ladies of Calcutta dressed like the ladies of London, except 
that their fashions were some 12 mouth‘d old But these w eie days 
when “ JCawabism was the stumbling block of their ambition, 
and flatterv the dail) incense of their sex ’ In 1780, appears 
ID the Calcutta pnpers the following notice, stating the complaint 
of the ladies, that the retailers of China cargoes, more parti- 
‘ cularJv of silks and other articles pro|>er ior tlieir wear, would 
‘be more consi'^tent with menantile fairness, to display their 

* good-* to the ladies and gentlemen of the town in general be- 
‘ fore the) permit Ta) lors and other shopkeepers (at hours too 
‘early for them) to select all the choice a&sortments in order to 
‘ diBpose of them hereafter, at an enhanced and exorbitant 
‘ rate Ladies and Gentlemen giMng as good a price for their 

* purchases as tajlcrs, are rather ]>rtfernbly entitled to tlic prior 
‘ choice , and iLo to obscrie to them that if this unfair practice 
‘ be continued they are determined not to gi\e themselves that 

* trouble of attending their sales *’ 

Gendemen’s dress is different from last century Williamson 
writes of it before 1800* “ In many instances, these eveiung visits 
‘are paid in a very airy manner coats being often dispensed 
‘ with , the gentlemen wearing only an upper and an under waist 
‘ coat both of white linen and the former having sleeves Such 
‘ would app€Ur an extraordinary freedom, were it not established 
‘ by castoin,c though it generally happens that gentlemen newly 
‘ am\ed from Europe, especially the officers of his Majesty’s regi- 
‘ ments, wear their coats and prefer undergoing a kind of warm 

* hath of the most didtressing description both to themselves aud 
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* to their neighbours , but m the course of time^ thej iaU m with 

* the local usages, and, though they may enter the room m that 
^ cumbrous habit, rarely fail to divest themselves of it, so soon as 

* the jSrst ceremonies are over, m favor of au upper waistcoat 

* which a servant has in readiness ” 

Lord Valentia in 1804 states that English cloth as being 
more fashionable was superseding white It was gradual, white 
so suitable to the climate was eventually superseded only by 
Alpaca. There was one singular article of dress however. 
Grand Pre states * to be set ure from the attacks of musquitos, 
it 18 the custom to wear within doors, if one stays any Ume, 
whether for meals or any other purpose, paste board rouTul the 
legs ’ 1 he change from white to black became very profitable 

to the tailors , 

Grand Pre represents the English as trying the cultivation 
of the fiugar-caue about 1794 “ Messrs Lambert and Ross were 

* the first who engaged in thchpeculatioii I visited their plantation, 

* and had the pleasure of acting that their fields looked well, and 

* were in good order, and the tanes i)romiMng, though smaller than 

* those ol the Antilles, thin ditadv an tage however is compensated 
‘ by the quantity of juite they yield, which is owing to the pecu- 

* har quality ol the sod m wnith they are planted Ihe only 
^ thing that dissatisfied me w as, that misplaced economy seemed 

to have presided lu the establishment of the manufactories. 

* The buildings were good, the coppers extensive and the mill 

* well executed, but it was woiked by oxen, which have neither 
^ the strength or persevciauce ol the mules in the West Indies 

* A water mill certainly would be much more simple and prefer- 
‘ able, and the Ganges is rapid enough to afford a fall ol water 

* that would set any wheel m motion At the period of which 

* i speak, the natives were too little acquainted with busmess of 

* tins kind to be cai>abVe of v^ondnoUwg vt, workmen wtxo 
accordingly brought trom China for the purt>04e 

We find the reward offered for leturning a very elegant pair 
of candle shades, m I7bf> was 40 theca Rupees Almut 1780 
the reut of an upper-rooiued house, consisting of a hall and two 
small rooms, amounted to 150 Rupees in Calcutta, m a 
fashionable part it was 3 to 400 Rupees. The Bungalows 
of the day were equally dear Food stood thus in 1778 
** A whole sheep codts but two Rupees, a lamb one Rupee, 
^ six good fowls or ducks ditto,— two pounds butter^itto, — twelve 
^ pounds of bread ditto,-^and a pint of veal ditto.— good cheese 

* tv^o months ago sold at the enormous pnoe ol three or four 

* Rupees per pound, but now you may buy it for one and a half 
^ English claret sells at this tune for sixty Rupees a dosen.” 

SurrSUSKB, ISGO T 
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Honaewivet now must envy past time when tliey read the folio 
accoont of Captain Williamson The average price of » sheep 
^ £t for fatting, is about a Rupee , but that pnce has only 

* existed for twenty years Before that date^ the common value 

* of a coarges (or score) was irom six to eight Rupees » and 1 

* recollect^ about twenty-nine years back, when marching from 
' Berhampore to Cawnpore with a detachment of Eun^ieaD 
*■ recruits, seeing several coarges brought for their use by the 

* contractor’s sircar, at three, and three and a half Rupees ! At 
' the latter rate six sheep were purchased for a Rupee , which in 

* British currency would be five pence each 1” About 1780 
salt was one Rupee a maund, brandy 2 Ku])ees 8 annas a gallon, 
mm 1 Rupee 8 annas a gallon, porter 100 Rupees per cask, 
Bandel sugar 7^ Rupees a maund 

We give the rate of wagts, recommended by Messrs. Becher, 
Frankland and Holwell, Zemindars of Calcutta, to the President 
and Council for their approbation and concurrence in 176P 
And also what in the month of February 1787, at a general meet- 
ing of a committee of the principal inhabitants of Calcutta, wu^ 
fixed on and shortly after transmitted to the Right Honorable 
Governor General for his approval We also append that 
for 1801 
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Hadlej about 1780 mentions the following as tlie e^ienditore 

^ A Captain in pmson requires about thirty servants, namely a cashier aC flO 
rupees per month , a house steward, lOrupees , a market man, 4 rupees 
waiters (^nerally slaves without wages) , a cook, 6 rupees , his mat& ^ ru 

r , two running footmen, 8 nipees , a messenger, 4 rupees , 8 bearers 
the palanqueen, 33 rupMs , pipe bearer, 4 rupees , woman to clean 
the house, 4 rupees , porter at the door 4 rupe« , linkboy, 4 i^^^s , 
necessary man 2 rupees , groom, 6 nipees , grass cutter, 2 rupees, whe- 
ther wages are rose, we cannot say But this establic^ment about 20 
years ago would have cost monthlv 113 rupees, (about 141) If he keep a 
female house-keeper and a carnage his expences will be more In the field 
he will want thirty porters (kooTees), as every thing is earned by hand, at 
4 rupees each monthly So little were they acquainted with these matters 
in Leadenhall Street fifty years ago, that an order went out limiting the 
(^mmander-in Chief to fifty koolees , when in fact he can hardly carry his 
baggage with throe times that number 


The distinctions of rank among Europeans were rigorons- 
ly insisted on m Calcutta last century, as strictly as at the 
Court of Lisbon People weie few, and the Anglo-Indians were 
equally noted on the banks of the Ilooghly as of the Thames 
fur social despotism, through boasting of political equality 
Ihis led to many quarrels "^tavormus states the following 
with regard to the Dutch which is equally applicable to the 
English 


The ladies are peculiarly prone to insist uiwii every prerogative attach- 
ed to the station of their husbands , some of them, if they conceive them- 
selves placed a jot lower than they are entitled to, will sit m sullen and 
proud silence, for the whole time the entertainment lasts. 

It does not unfrequently happen, that two ladies, of equ^ rank, noeetmg 
each other, m their carnages, one will not give way to the other, though 
they may be forced to remain for hours in the streflfc Not long More 1 

left Batata, this happened between two clergymen s wivw, who chancang 
to meet in their camagee m a narrow place, neither %ouid give way, but 
HtoDOed the passage for full a quarter of an hour, dunng which time, they 
abu^each other m the most virulent manner, m^mg of the moat 
reoroachfiil epithets, and whore and slave’s brat were ^died alxmt without 
merov the mother of one of these ladies, it seems, had been a slave, Mid the 
other as I was told, was not a little suspected, of nchly deMrvmg toe 
appedation they, at last, rode by one another, oontinumg their raUingtiU 
tb^ were out of sight , but this occurrence was the occasion of an actiw 
which was brought before the Council, and carried on with the greatest 
virulence and perseverance. 

Lord William Bentmck was the first man in Wh position/ to 
break throngh “ the unjust and anstocratical distmctions vHuoh 
‘have for so long a penod festered the feebnga of those m the loss 
* elevated grades of Indian society, by extending the invitations 

Y3 
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* to Oovernmont-HoQBe to peraone, who, previous to his appoint- 
‘ ment, had not been considered eligible to so high an honour ” 
He opened his levies at Government-House to a lower grade, 
much to tiie displeasure of Civilians and Big wigs — 

Breakfast is described as the only degag6 meal, every one or* 
' denng what is most agreeable to their choice, and in elegant un- 
' dress chatting si la volonte , whilst on the contrary, dinner, tea, 
'and supper are kind of state levdes.” Business was despatched 
m the morning Europeans then did not work us hard in ofiices 
as Uiey do now, and when Lord W Bcntinck arrived here he was 
surprised at the laziness e\en then prevailing The Europeans 
were eased by the kerames of a great part of the little work they 
would otherwise have to pertorm The dinner hour last con* 
tury was about 2 o’clock, it gradually became later Lord 
Valentia states, in 1803 at 12 o’clock Calcutta people take 
a hot meal winch they call tiffin, and then generally go to bed 
for 2 or 3 hours, the dinner liour is commonly between 7 and 8, 
which 18 certainly too late in tins hot climate, as it prevents an 
evening nde at the proper time, and keeps them up till midnight 
or later, the viands are excellent and sen ed in great profusion 
to the no small satisfaction of the birds ” They partook much of 
highly seasoned grills and stews, a particular! v faiounte one was 
the Burdwan stew, made of flc>h, 6sh, and fowl, a sort of Irish 
etew, it was considered not very good unle^^i prepared in a silver,, 
saucC'pan, Hartley lloUdC thus describes the iliiiner 

" At twelve a repast i& introduced, consi'^tint; of cold iMm, 
'chickens, and cold thrub, atu r pirtaking oi which all ]mrtics 

* separate to dress Ihe fri'-eur now forms the person anew, and 

* who do not choose to wear caps, liowevir elegant or orua- 

* mented, have flowers oi Briti li iiianiitacturc (a favourite mode of 
' decoration) intermixed with tlicir trc^bcs, and otherwise disposed 
' BO as to have an agreeable cflLct Po\vd< r i'<, lioweier, used in 

* |preat quantities; on the ideuof both coolness and neatness though, 
' in my opinion, the natural colour of tJie hair would be more 
' becoming but the intense heat, I suppo^^e, renders it ineligi* 

‘ ble At three, the day after ray arrival, as is usually the case, the 
' company assembled, m the hall or salcxin, to the number of four 
' and twenty , where besides the lustres aud girandoles already 
' mentioned, are sofas of Chinese magnificence , but they are only 

* substituted for chairs , what is ^Icd cooling m the western 
' world, bein^ here unpractised, and during the whole period of 
'dmner, bo>6 .with slappers and fans surround you, procuring 
'you at least a tolerably comfortable artificial atmosphere 

* The dishes were so abundant and the removes so rapid, X 
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‘ CAn only tell jou, ilucks, chickens, fiali, (no soup, take notice, 

* IS ever served up at Calculta )” 

Supper was lights at teu o’clotik^ a glass or two of a light vine. 
With a crust, cheese, then the ho&ah and bed by 11 Lord 
Cornwallis, on New Year's day lu 1789, invited a party to 
dinner at 3^ at tho Old Court House I urtle and turkey courted 
the acceptance oi this guests, a ball opened at 9^ in tbe evening, 
supper at 12, they broke up at 4 in the luorniog 

JPeople eat a long time alter dinner, enjoying atiilnese in tbe 
heat ot the day, ** it is no unirequeut thing lor each man to des- 
' patch his three botilcs ui claret, or two ol white wine, before 
'they break up, having the bottles so emptied, heaped up be* 

‘ fore them as trophies oi their piowcsb ” Nor was this ooniined 
to the gtiitlemen llartUy House mention-* — "Wine is the 
‘ heaviest family article , lor, whether it is taken tashionably or 
' medicmally, every lady, even to jour humble servant, drinks 
' at least a bottle per diem, and the gentlemen four tunes that 
' quantity ” 

In btavorinus’ time 1768, " })cas, heaiifc cabbages, were to bo 
‘ had lu Calcutti only during ihv. cold season , in tlie hot season 
' nothing was to be had but some spinage and cucumbers,” bat 
about 1780 potatoes, peas and hituch beans were in high repute. 
The Dutch arc said have beiu tnc hrst to introduce the cul- 
ture ot the poUtoe, which icctn ed trom thtir settlement 
at the Cape ol Good Ho[)e “ i ro'ii tlicin llie British received, an- 
'nually, the seeds ot cverj kind ot m actable useful at the table, 
'as well as several phuts ot w tin h there appeared much need, 

' especially various kind-i oi pot>iicros Thev likewise supplied 

* us with vmes irom winch iniiuiiiu iblc cuttings have been die- 
‘ pensud to every pirt ol Bcngil nid its upper dependenues.” 
The Dutch seemed to hivc cuiiiiuuaRatcd thw tuttf tor gardens to 
the Liigliah, they bad otic ilninit Ivi^ at Chiusurah madeon three 
Slone tcrnices raised one iOo\o the other \s it h groves of trees 
behind The Fiench aUo u Gyrctta had a ma^oidcent garden 
“ lu 1780 appeal iiotict» and {idverti>eiucut6 in Hickeys Gazette 
^ ol Garden Houses in Baiukaiuh, Buligunge, Tannaii near Hoi- 
' well Place opposite MurLar riiaunah , Commodore Kichardeon's, 
'dchgbtlully Situated at Ducansoie Kussapagla , John Bell’s 
'eastward ot the bepoy Bariacks at Ciiownughee, a piece 400 

* yards from the mam road h adiug to the salt water lakes , one 
' with a hall, three rooms, and two verandahs on the Culpi road 
'near Ally pore for many v ears paat Mr Crofts ^ntertaiiis the 
'Governor General (W Ilastings) and his lady with several 
' other persons of rank and quality , at his plantation at Sodk 
' Sagur,” now m the rivers bed 
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With respect to dnnk$^ beer and porter were little used being 
considered bihoue, — the favounte drinks were madeira and ola» 
ret , cider and perry also formed part.of the beverages , ladies 
drank their botde of claret daily while gentlemen indulged m 
their three or four, and that at five rupees a bottle I Thu was far 
inferior to the beer drinking propenaities of various men 20 
years ago, when a dozen a day was thought little of m Mofhssil 
distncts. A dnnk was in use called country-beer A templang 

* beverage, suited to the very hot weather and called * country- 
‘ beer/ is m rather general use, though water artificially cooled is 

commonly drank during the repasts in truth nothiog can be 

* more gratifying at such a time, but especially after eating cur- 

* ry Country-beer is made of about one-filth part porter, or 

* beer with a wine glass full of todd> or palm wine which is the 

* general substitute for yeast, a small quantity of brown sugar, 

' and a little grated ginger or the dned peel of Seville oranges 

* or of limes , which are a \ er\ small kind oi lemon abounding 
^ in citnc acid, and to be had very cheap * 

The houses m Chownnghee which now form a con tin nous 
line, were last century wide detached from each other and out 
of town Asiaticus states — Calcutta is near three leagues in 
' circumference, and is so irregularly built, that it looks as if the 

* houses had been placed wnereier chance directed , here the 
‘ lofty mansion of an English chiet, there the thatched hovel ot 

* an Indian cooly The bazaars or markets, which stand in tllo 

* middle of the town, are streets of miserable huts, and ever> 

* Indiaman who occupies one of these is called a merchant 
It was a love of retirement, country quiet, and to be remoi ed 
from the pestilential air of Calcutta, which led about 1770 tlic 
English in Calcutta, like the Dutch at Batavia, to reside iti 
Garden Honses Such were Sir William Jones* House at Garden 
Beach, Sir R Chambers’ at Bhowanijwre General DickensonN 
at Ducansor 'Very old houses were built in ( alcutta much ou 
the plan of ovens, the doors and windows very small , they ha<l 
however, spacious, lofty, and substantial verandahs Jn the old 
drawings few verandahs are placed to the houses, the Go\ernor*s 
house and a few others had arched windows But it is singular 
that they should (inve deserted the basement story, and occu- 
pied only the upper one, which is much warmer , the buildings 
were much stronger, it was with great difficulty, the Old Fort 
and Tanna Fort were pulled down, the bncks were cemented 
together as li^lhey were rock 

The substantial build and isolation of the houses secured them 
against fire Fires have been Crequeut in Calcutta among natives, 
but never to the same extent as at Rajmahal, in 1638, when 
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the whole city was burnt to the ground The bazaars last e«n* 
turj were not pukka as now The MuasulmaDs however dealt 
m a summary way with incendiaries Thus in 1780> a native was 
convicted at Moorsbedabad of setting fire to houses, by throwing 
the tikkaof his hookah on the choppers , having been in the me- 
tice of it, he was sentenced b^ the Pbousdar to have his left iiaild 
and ngbt foot cut off in public In April 1780 we have an ac- 
count of 700 straw houses burnt down in Bow Bazar Another 
fire m the same month in Kuli Bazar, and in Dhurumtolah 
when ^0 natives were burnt to death, and a great number of 
cattle Machooa Bazaar about the same time was on fire, as also 
the neighbourhood of the Hurnngbarry ** The alann the fire 

* occasioned was the means of rousing several foreigners from 

* their lurking places in that neighbourhood who did not belong 

* to the militia In March 1780 a fire occurred in Calcutta, m 
it ^^5000 straw-houses were consumed, 190 people were burned 
and suffocated, K^erisbed in one house In the same month 
it 18 stated ** A lew days ago a Bengali was detected in the 
' homd attempt to set fire to some straw bouses, and sent pri- 

* soner to the Hurnngbarry, and on Thursday last he was 

* whipped at the tail of a cart, through the streets of Calcutta — 

* too mild a punishment for so homd a \illaiD ” The plan 
of incendiarism adopted was to fill a cocoanut shell with fire 
covered over with a brick, and tied over with a string, two 
Iples being left in the brick that the wind may blow the 

out A fellow was caught in the act in Dhurumtolah in 
1780, but he slipped away his body being oiled It was recom- 
• mended that those owning straw houses should have a long bam- 
boo with three hooks at the end to catch the \ illams 

The furniture in houses was much less last century than 
now, as besides the expense of European furniture in those 
days, it was considered as heating the house afld affording shelter 
to vermin which were then more abundant (yom the swamps 
near Calcutta. Chinese was therelore used Mrs Kindersley states 
on this point ** Funiture is so exorbitantly dear, and so very 

* difficult to procure, that one seldom sees a room where all the 
' chainl are of one sort , people of first consequence are forced 
< to pick them up as they can either from the Captains of £u- 
‘ ropean ships or from China, or having sets made by hluoder- 

* ing carpenters of the country, or send for them to Bombay which 
^ are generally received about three years after tlmy are 
^ bespe^e , m that those people who have great good htkk 

* generally get their houses tolerably well eqfiippcn by the 

* tune they are quitting them to return to England ” 
vamdowt were >ery dear Warren Hastings was one of the 
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few that had them Mrs. Eiudersley states ^ — ** many of the new 

* built houses h tve glass windows which are pleasant to the ey e» 

* but not so well calculated ior the climate, as the old ones 

* which are made ol cane '' Veneuan blinds were used instead 
of verandahs. Cocoanut oil was not muoh used by Europeans , 
they lighted up the room with wax candles placed under glass 
shades to prevent their extinction lioin the free admission 
of the evening breeze Funkdis were not much in use as late 
as in the beginning oi this century , c\ en in the tune oi the 
Marquis of Weileaiey who was toad ot oriental style, fans 
or chounes made ot palm leaies oni^ were used, which must 
have been very disagreeable m large parties 4- class ot natives 
was employed tor this purpose called KitCeaaw boys dressed 
^ m white ^uslm jackets, tied round the with green sashes, 

* and gartered at the knees lu like manner with the puckered 

* sleeves m England, wiUi white turbans, bound by the same 
' coloured ribband But people model ated^e heat by sleeping 
m the afternoon, and dunking thtir lea m the airy verandahs. 
They certainly wanted cooling when they began, like the 
people of ht Petersburg, to build in the Ureciau st^le of ar- 
chitecture with high pillars aumittiug iicat, glare, and damp 
Punlaha are said to have originated here bv accident, towards 
the close of last ceatu») A tlerk in a (Tovernmeut o&ce dis- 
covered aceiJentaliy tliat the kaf ot a table, suspended to the 
ceiling and waved, cooled the room , he worked out the idea 4N 
hence the punkah 

Wealth, leisure, and the climate brought in Imbitsof dnnhng 
debauchery— but Calcutta peojde never seem to have had such 
drinking bouts as were uunmon in Ireland 70 years ago among 
the squireens. Concubinage was juc valent Captain Williamson 
writing of ISPO states “The mention of pluiality of many 

* concubines, may possibly startle many of iny readers, eepecial- 

* ly those of the fairer, but such is common among natives 

* of opulence and is not unprecedented among Europeans. 1 

* have known various instances of two ladies being conjointly 

* domesticated , and one, of an elderly military character, who so- 

* laced himself with no less than sixteen of all sorts and sizes ! 

* Being interrogated by a fnend as to what he did with such 

* a number, oh I rephed he, I give tJiem a little nee, and let them 

* run about This same gentleman, when paying his addresses 

* to an elegant young woman lately amv^ from Europe, but 

* who was ijtformed by the lady at whose house she was resid- 
ing of the statb oi aifaira , the description closed with ' Pray, my 
‘ dear, how should you like to share a sixtCenthjoi Major f' ”He puts 
down the cost ot a mistress os a regular item of expenditure at 40 
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rupees monthly ** no pmt pnee for n bosom fnend, when com- 
pared with the sums laid oot upon oome British dameek.^ 9ach 
m remark of his showed the moralitr of the day A man in a 
Calcutta paper of 1780 recommends the ChnstiaQs to follow hia 
example of seeking the society of a mistress in the heatf of the 
day The author of Sketches m South India, 1810, states ^Con- 
*oubinage is so generally practised in India by Buropeans^mtthe 
< same time so tacitly sanctioned by married families, who scruple 

* not to visit at the house of a bachelor that retains a native mu- 

* tress (though were she an European they would avoid It as 

* polluted) that when, setting aside the married men, I calculate 

* three parts of those ^7ho remain as retaining concubmes, 
^1 fancy 1 shall be only confining myself within the strictest 

* bounds of truth and moderation " Civilians and Mibtary went 
out as mere lads, before their understanding was npened. We 
need not look for a high toned morality lu Calcutta a century 
ago, when we find such men as Drake the Governor and Chve 
beaming with a traitor to sell his country, they themselves 
sharing m the spoil, while those dealers m treason and rebellion 
pocketed each some 20 lacs sterling Force and fraud were the 
morality of the day Nummus quocunque modo ' what an example 
set to natives, when Clive, by counterfeiting or forging Admiral 
Watson’s signature to a treaty, defrauded the merchant Omichand 
oi 250,000/ Omichand became insane, CUve was made a peer, 
though he committed the same crime for which Nuocomar was 
hanged by English law Xor were they worse than elsewhere, such 
as at Pondicherry of which Count Lally wrote to the Governor—** I 

* would rather go and command the Caffres of Madagascar than 

* remam in this bodom of yours, which it is uuposs^e but the 

* fire of the English will destroy sooner or later, sfiould it escape 

* that of heaven ” No wonder with such examples of morality 
in high places, that the first Engineer of Fort^ilham, Boyer, 
cheated Government out of some 20 lacs , be afterwards entered 
tlie service of the Dutch East India Company The folloanng 
advertisement from an old Calcutta newspaper of 1781 shows 
what the prevalent vices were — 

Uan/nf 

A Resolution not to bnbe, or a determination not io bo bnbecL 
Lost — ^The dignity of high life, in an attention to infiee. 

Stolen —Into the country— tho inhabitanta of the Esplanadei 
Strayed.— Sincenty and common honesty 
Pound — That the idea of liberty is fast verging to slaTOry 
To be sold. — A great bargam — -'me reversion of modem nonour 
To be let— Uniumiahed— several heads near the Esplanade 
Misaing — The advice uf two able men retired firom pubho busiMoa 
On Sale —For ready money— wbatocr ought to be purohaaed by nmit 
only 

SxrauBui, 16S0 
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^oayengerrf OoDtraota.-‘-Any person willing to oppreae the poor, may 
hear of full employmeai. 

European Merccantde M&rality haa nev^ been in high repute 
in India, nor wero the Englieh worse than others. A Dutch 
wnter, Mossel, thus states pf the Directors of the Dutch East In- 
dia CS^pany — For a series of years they have been guilty of 

* the greatest enormities, and the foulest dishonesty , they have 

* looked upon the Company’s effects confided to them as a booty 

* thrown open to their depradations , they have most shamefully 
*and arbitrarily falsified the invoice prices ” Nor was the. fault 
solely the want of principle on the part of merchants, it was 
owing to laziness , Grand Fre writes of Madras, what applies to 
Calcutta also The trade of Madras is still more completely in 
the bands of the Blacks than that of Pondicherry, tlie concerns 
being more extensive and more lucrative, and the sales more 
brisk The European merchant entirely neglects the minute de- 
tails, and loo^a only at the abstract of the accounts given him 
by hiB dobachi a negligence perfectly suited to the manner in 
which be lives, at a distance from the spot wliere hia affairs are 
conducted, which he visits only once n day, and that not icgu- 
larly, and beatoiva ujjon them two or three hours’ attention ” 

Atkinson in hia * City of Palaces’^ thus alludes to this state of 
things. 

“ Calcutta ' nurse of opulence and \ace 

Thou architect of EuroiMian fame 

And fortune, fancied bojoud tartlil} pntc, 

Envy of sovereigns, ami con<jtaiit amt 
Of km adventurers, art thou not the same 
As other sinks where manhoo<l rots in state ^ 
hparkling with phosi>cr bn^tntss — 

There stocnl proud cities once, of ancient date, 

Close pwidleLi to thee, denounced !>} angry f ite ’ 

Nor ^BsCtvtltan higher Clive, buniner and Verelst, 

appointed Comoiissioners ot Inquiry into the conduct of Civilmns, 
thus report to the Court in ] 765 “ Kefcrring to their conduct, their 

* transactions seem to demonstrate that every spring of the Go 

‘ vemment was smeared with corruption, that pnnciples of rapa- 
‘ city and oppression univers^ly prevailed, lliat every spark and 

* sentiment ot public spirit was lost and c.\t]ngui8hcd in the 

* abandoned lust of universal wealth They state that the rcsi 

‘ defnees of Europeans and free merchants, away from the Presi- 

* dency, had ^frequently given birth to acts of insult and oppres- 
‘ Bion ” 

jywclling was not very common, except occasionally on ac- 
count of ** ladies of a sooty complexion *’ Two trees, called trees 
of destruction, near the Calcutta Course, lent iheir shades for this 
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purpose , under them Ilastm^ and Francis fought* Quom/lui^ 
nowever was very common, just as in small towns m England 
where people have little to do, and little news, hence the remarks 
of Asiaticus in 1778 were applicable aH along to Calcutta 
** The infernal spirit of dissension perpetually s^ks abroad, and * 
‘ the joys of social intercourse the tics of consanguinity, and the 
‘ endearments of private friendship, are swallowed np in the 
* undistinguishiug rage of all destructive faction Those re- 
marks apply especially to the divisions m Calcutta society owing 
to Hastings* and Francis' quarrels 

The following poem published in Calcutta in 1780 on slander, 
illustrates the foelmg towards it 

What mortal but slander, that sertient, hath stung, 

Whose teeth are Bhar|> arrow, a nizor lier tongue ^ 

The rank poison of asjis her Inid hp loads, 

The rattle of si akes, >>ith the spittle of toads , 

Hor throat is an OjfKJii sepulchre, her legs of % ipers aud cockatrice 
eggs, 

Her sting w a scorpion s likp a h3 cniCs shnll cry, 

With the ear of an adder, a liasilisk’s eye 
Tlio mouth of a monkey, the hug of a boar. 

The head of a parrot, the chat of a hare , 

The wuig4> of V magi>ye , the snout of a hog, 

The f(^ of a mole, aud the tail of a dhg , 

Her claw is a tiger's, her fuithcad is brass, 

With the hiss of a goose, aud the bray of an ass. 

HtcLey's Ga^cUe^ August 1780 

Voltaire sarcastically remarks on the quarrels of Europeans 
“ To relate the various dissensions of the Europeans m India, 

‘ would make a larger work than the Encyclopicdia People 
' cannot enough extend tlie limift of science, or confine the 
‘ bounds of human weakness ” 

Religion was at a low ebb in Calcutta last century, but so it was 
throughout England, and particularly among the middle and 
lower classes We fear Montgomery’s hues Applied to the 
bpauiards, were only too applicable to the English in India. 

** Tlio cro^s their standard, but their faith the sword 
Their steiiM wore graves, o’er pnistrato realms thej trod , 

They worbhqiped inammoii, while they vowed to God. 

Talk of religion — there was not even common morality lu 
lugh quarters Tippoo styled the English of his day ** the most 
faithless aud usurping of mankind David Brown was the 
first evangelical Chaplam that came to Calcutta m f786, but bis 
hearers were chiefly the poor , it was reckoned ur^askumaMB to 
attend bis Church In religion the contrast between the last osof- 
tury and this is in some points marked Compare Lord Hardmge’s 
Sabbath Observance Proclamation with the horse racing prac* 

zs 
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tices of Barmdcpore^ half a oentnry before , even b« late as 1820 
wlten Bnolaagham started the first daily paper m Calcutta, it was 
pubhshed on Sundays also Half a doaen pdanqums or carriages 
about 1790 were sufficient to convey pei^ns on Sunday to St 
John’s Church days when persons proceeded from Church direct 
to joiii the company at a Durga Puja Nautch , there was only 
' one semce, though the Padn's salary was liberal and his perqm- 
‘ sites immense,” 

An anecdote is recorded of Lord Wellesley travelling np the 
country He halted for a Sunday at a civil station wheii he re* 
quested the judge to read the Church service, — but he was in- 
formed there would be some difficulty as there was not a Bible 
in ' the station y — last remnants of the days when Europeans 

left their relteion behind them at the Cape of Good Hope to 
‘ be resumed when they returned from India ” No wonder that 
respecting the treaty the English made with Jaffier Khan, Vol- 
taire sarcastically remaiks, — ‘‘We do not find that the Eug- 

* lish officers swore to this treaty on the Bible, perhaps they 

* had none ” These were days when we dud a Colonel submit 
to be circumcised in order to get possession of a Mussulmani 
who would not on other terms submit to be his mistress 

Notwithstanding the number of Scotch m Calcutta, merry 
Christmas was kept up Mrs Fay writes of it — 

Keeping Cbnstmas, as it is called, prevails here with all its ancient 
festivity The external appearance of the English gentlemen's houses on 
Christmas day, is really pleasing from its novelty Large plantain ixees 
me placed on each aide of the jinnciple entrances, and the gates and pillars 
being ornaments with wreaths of flowers fancifully disposed enliven 
the scene All the servants b^g presents of fish and fruits, from the 
Banian down to the lowest meiihl , for these it is true we are obliged in 
many instances to make a return, perhaps beyond the real value, but still 
it IS considered as a compliment paid to our bnrr^ din (great day ) A 
pablic dinner is gK-en at the Government House to the gentlemen oHhe 
Pudency, and the evening concludes with an elegant Ball and SupMr for 

ladies. Thes^are repeated on Nea Year's Day and again on the^n^s 
birth-day No doubt the influence of Portuguese servants, who luce 
pomp and show connected with religious festivals, contribute to tlus 
Sding On Christmas 1780 , the morning was ushered m with finng of 
guns , the Governor General gave a breakfast at the Court House, and 
a mo^ sumptuous dinner at noon, sov cral Boyal salutes were fired flrom 
the grand battcory at the Loll Diggy, every one if which was washed down 
with liumba Pealahs of Loll Shrab , the evenuig coududed with a balL” 

Calcutta Europeana led not a very baay life last century Little 
time was trken up, as now, in correspondence, business was 
despatched f arly in the mormne or in the evening for an hbur 
or two while the Keranie did Uie rest There was not much 
need then of relaxation, for the bow was not rnneh bent, but 
moe la hagattlle was the order of the day Notwithstanding 
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eomplaints of the heat, and no pankaha to reli^fe it, 
was an atputemeni that was kept up with great seat Anatactu 
thus descnbes it imagine to jonrseU the lorelj object of 
*afibotioii8 ready to expire with heat, every hmb tre|!il>hii(|, 

* and every feature distorted with fati^e, and her partner with 
‘ a muslin handkerchief in each hand employed in the delightful 

* office of wipuig down her face, while the big drops stand 

* impearled upon her forehead This will enable us to un- 

derstand the force of Lord Valentia’s remark in 1803 — 

^ Consumption is very frequent in Calcutta among the ladies, which 
1 attribute m a great measure to their inceisant dancing, even during the 
hottest weather , after such violent exercise they go luto the verandiUi, 
and expose themselves to the cool bree7e and damp atmosphere ** 

At the close of parties ladies were occasionally treated 
to an exhibition of the wanton movements of the nautch gurls, 
who exceeded, in stimuli to the passions, any performances 
in the ballet of the Italian Opera At the Durga Puja time Eu- 
ropeans used to attend liajaj^^s* houses to witness nantches , we 
have an account of one at Raja Rajkissen's, where the head nautch 
gill, Nskkie, got 1200 rupees and two pair of shawls of the same 
value for attending three nights 

At the Subscription Balls* for the cold season etiquette 
and seuionty of service were strictly insisted upon Moore’s 
Rooms were famous for the suppers after the ball — subscrip- 
tion 100 rupees for the season The following is a curious 
advertuemeut about a Subscription Assembly 

** The tavern keeper a chaige of 1997 S Rupees for the entw- 
tamments of two hundred persona at the hrat assembly appearing to 
the stewards too extravagant a chaig# to be passed without ^e auproba- 
tion of the subaenbers at laigo, they request a meeting may be held on 
Monday morning at the Uarmomc House at 1 1 o'clock to take the above 
into ooDsideratiou 

Billiards were a favourite game, thus dcssnbed m 1780 
“ The sums won and lost must keep the blood m a perpetual 
‘ fever, even to endangering the life of the parties. In private 

* famihes, the billiard is a kind of state-room At the coffee- 

* houses, you are accommodated with tables and attendants for 

* eight annas, or half a rupee, by candle-light, a certain 

* number of hours — every coffee-house having at least two 

* tables BO that men of spirit have as many fashionable 
‘ opportuuLties of themselves here, as you Europeajis can boaat.” 

* ladifli^ danoing makes a onnooa inmreaBion on natives. One of tksm 

many yaarsago gave a desorintioD of a English dinner par^ » be anda^ith 
— *** affau* dinner they danced m their hcentioua way, puuing aboul SiOb 

others wnes” 
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Selby’t Club vaa a famous gambling one, but Lord Cornwallis 
put down public gambling with a high hand Mrs Fay writes 
of Card playing After tea, either cards or music fill up the 

* space till ten, when supper is generally aunounced ^ve 

* card loo is the usual game, and they play a rupee a fish hlii- 

* ted to ten. This will strike you as being enormously high, 

* but it u thought nothing of here Ti'e, dille and whist are 
‘ much lu fashion, but ladies seldom join in the latter , for though 

* the stakes are moderate, bets frequently run high among the 

* gentlemen which renders those anxious who sit down for amuse 
‘ ment, lest others should loose by their blundcts 

Boating, m long handsome boats called snake boats, was much 
practised, in the e\emng particularly, with bands of music 
Gentlemen kept their pleasure yachts, and went occasionally 
m them with their friends to Chaiidernugur or Shuk bagur on 
pleasure trips English as well as Dutch, fond of parties of 
pleasure, frequently made both upon “ the delightful boats and 
upon the pleasant waves of the Ganges Europeans now do 
not call the treacherous Gauges “ pleasant waves *’ Stavorinus 
states m 1770 ** Another boat of this country which is ^ery 
^curiously constructed is called a Mour-punkey, these are very 

* long and narrow and sometimes extending to upwards of an 
' hundred feet in length, and not more than eight feet in breadth, 
*they are alwajs paddled, sometimes bv forty men, and are 
‘ steered by a large paddle from the stern, whicli is either in 
'the shap^ of a peacock, a snake, or some other animal , the pad- 
'dies are directed by i man who stands up and sometimes makes 
' use of a branch of a plant to regulate their motions, using much 
'gesticulation and telling history to cxcitc either laughter 
‘ or exertion In one part of the stern is a canopy supportttV by 
' pillars, on wlncji arc seated the owner and lus friends, who 
' partake of the refreshing breezes of the evening These boats arc 
'very expensive,* owing to the bcautiiul decorations of painted and 
‘ gilt ornaments, which are higlily varnished and exhibit a consi- 

* derable degree of taste It is mentioned of Warren Hastings* 

* fneads when he was leaving Calcutta, their Budgerows were well 
'stored with provisions, and every requisite, &c., so with pendants 
'flying, and bands of music, to the last man and instrument to 

* be found m Calcutta, they attended him to Saugur, the extre- 
‘ mitv of the nver ’* Lord Valeutia m 1803 mentions — "Hecame 

up the river tn Lord Wellesley’s state barge, nchly ornamented 
' with green «aiid gold, its head a spread eagle gilt, its stem a 
‘tiger 8 head and body , the centre would convey twenty people 

*Tte Director of Chinsurali's Budgorow could accommodate 30 persons 

at dinner 
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' With ease ” The fact is the ouJy dn^o was tlic dusty Course— 
there was uo Strand Boad^ and no country drives , they had then 
to betake themselves to the river 

Racing was always popular m old Calcutta An old race coone 
was at the foot of Garden Heach on what is now the Akrafarm ; 
there was another however on the maidan In 1780 aaabscnp- 
tion plate of 2,000 rupees was advertised, and it was stated that 
at the close of the race the stewards will give a ball to the ladies 
and gentlemen of the settlement Allied to Racing is bporUng^ 
which besides the exercise it gave to inactive Ditchers, was of 
great use to the natives, numbers of whom used to fall a prev 
to wild animals, at the time when leopards infested the suburbs 
of Calcutta lI,og*huiiting was the favourite sport, and Buckra, 
15 miles south at Calcutta, was last century the cbo&en spot 
Mundy gives us the following vuid sketch of a party there 
which will give nn idea of the social enjoyment connected with 
hunting last century 

“ At Calcutta there is— i itnci \sds the i>a\icitj of panie haja oblig- 
ed them to gi\u it in> — a hi»g-bnjitiiig stK,iet> st\kd tho T tht Club , bLij, 
not having the ftai of fovci-^ aimI cuoh ra ntfore tlitir t)ts, iveie in the 
wetUy liahit of u‘soitirig to the junglts vvithin hftj luih s <d the city in 
puiwut of this uolk spoit Kich immlK.1 was eiupovvcrcd to mvite t^o 
guctotf, the club w is will pn>\ uU d witli tents, t k}»hant^, autl u*liep sport- 
ing i»draphoni du , nor was tin gistionoinic part ot the -^port neglected 
H&lgsouN pale ah, claitt, ind tvcii tli uijwigii have bet » known to flow 
ficelj in tfioso wild desei’t'', uiiaocu^touied to echo the foil &tcr*s song, or 
the complacent bubble of tin flagrant hook ill Uaunt boais weio vauquLsh- 
ed m the monung then dilicato steaks dtsouitd m the tsemiig, and the 
identical animals tlirico slam igun with all tin /♦'st ot ^p siting ucapztnk- 
tiou How often liort the fiail i<>of of tU luiutd si]k facton at iuckra 
iiing to tho mcnj lau"h of tlic moKuiial S , trembled with the sten- 
torian song of the stuidi 11 and the heaity choru'. of a dozen jilly fel- 

lows, who ou qmtting CalcuU i kit a hud ot ^.an l>chmd, and hi ought a load 
of fun Tho nlxjv o iiaim d destited odilu t is‘«itii*it< I lupfiom the bu>.y haunts 
of men in the midst of an txteiMVLfon t, and w fa von te resort of 
the Tent Club on those ixioasious Tlit gioutnl floor was occupied bj thi 
horse*! of the paity a lai»^ loom m the uppci stinv was deduated to re- 
ft ctiou, whiM thicc oi lour siudllei aiiartmeuts lormexl the donmtonw 
of those who bnl come unprovideil with ti.nts. Soim. of the pleasantest 
Cluj’S of my life wtu jiusaed in these and I shall evei look bock 

to them With the most giatelul lecolloctiuns 

To the ardent sporUmau and the adttiirei of naturt, these gjpsj parties 
were replete with excitement and intcust — the bus\ pie[iaratioD m the 
nioimiig— luspectim of s^k. ir p< ints ami horse *» girths— mstructious and 
iiijunotions to ayecs and btarers — the stinu{v-enp of strong coffee — and tho 
sirnulUnoous start of the lightly elad sportsmen on thtir ^phanta,to the 
caivort side Then the maihhalitng ot the beating ekphaotiS the wildness 
t»f the bcciio and nclincss of the fulinge, tho in n ntmg of impatient tU o do , 
tho yolk of tho cooUcs, rattling of hreworks , and faimllv, the nit-h of the 
rouH^ Ihiui, and tin htatUong cauci of Hit aidint nder Next follow tho 
return in tiiumph to iauip— tin tcfushuig l»uth and well earned break 
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fkiit The M1H17 hours ere employed by some m vnperinUfidiog the feed 
iDgy giiYxwmng, 1^ himd-rubbi^ of their futhfiil etoeds , lotuj^g over 
the pegee of some li^t norel, npomtiog apean, or rattliDg the Mckgem- 
mou dToee, end by others ?dio, perhara the day before were dnvmff Uie 
di^omatm quill, or thundering rorth the law of the land in the Cotuis of 
CUoitta — by others (frown not, ye beetle-browed oontemnen of fhvdioua 
reaouroes !>^ven m that reoreation in which, unlike most other soienoas, 
the least expenenoed is often the moat successful, namely the game of pitdi- 
£urtiutig 

Natives of Calcutta have seldom joined Europeans in the sports 
'of the field In the times of the Nawaab of Moorshedabad it was 
different , Kassem Ally Khan a century ago used to go with a 
tram of i0,000 attend mts and a body of Europeans to 
bunt 

Shopping was another pastime, but for the ladies. Asiaticus 
wHtes — Europe shops, which are literally magaEines of Euro 

* pean articles, either of luxury or convenience, early the 

* morning are the public rendezvous of the idle and the gay, who 

* here propagate the scandal of the day, and purchase at an immo- 

* derate price the tovs of Mi Piuchbeck, and the frippery of 

' Tavistock Street Though souoctiiues great disappointments 
took place when, owing to strong freshes, the Indiamen could 
not make in time to Diamond Harbour — no new dresses for the 
season ^ 

The practise of Halhmg was greatly m logue last century, 
and m the absence of roads atid vehicles was a matter of necessi- 
ty We find that Sir M ilham Jones made a regular habit of 
walking from bis house at the bottom ot Garden Reach to the 
Supreme Court every da'v, and that m the beginning of 
last century the Goveruor and Members of Government 
walked in solemn ])roces&iou to the Church every Sunday 
Now the use of the legs in walking is considered lulgar 
But the great jilace for exercise, 1 e lolling in a carnage, was 
a very good race ground at a short distance from Calcutta, a 
jdace of vauity fair for morniaq and evening ainngs, where peo- 
ple awallow^ ten mouthfuls of dust for one mouthhil of air y' 
the Course va^ not watered in those days People went there 
after dinner “ lolling at full length,” — it required a^atrong 
stomach to digest the heavy meat dinners that were then taken 
There were few roads A correspondent of the Papers in 1780 
expresses a willingness to pay a cess as the roads so far from 
' aJbrdiDg a tecreation were a nuisance, and the exhibition of m* 

*' validt m carnages afforded a lively portrait of St Vitus* dance , 

‘ what may be termed taking an ainog or pleasuring at Chander- 

* nugur, or Chinturah may with equd propnety bo termed tal^ 

• tog a dusting or joltiu^ when at Calcutta.*' Wnters just 
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arrived from Europe might then be seen dashing away four in 
hand , — a speedy way to sink themselves m the gulph- if debt, 
gontiemen earned on a flirtation with the ladies 

Mnncal parties were occasionally resorted to, sometimes la 
thb afternoon There was the Harmonic supported by gen- 
tlemen who each gave in turn a ball, supper and concert dur- 
lug the cold weather, once a fortnight , Lady Chambers occa- 
sionally played on the harpsichord at those meetings Pianos 
were very dear, 2,000 rupees being frequently paid for a grand 
one , they were not seasoned lur the climate 

The Tlieatre, built new, where the Scotch Church is, was erect- 
ed by subscription shares of 100 rupees each, about the vear 1760 
at the cost of a lac ol nipif- Amateurs performed, though 
sometimes laughed at, box-ticsets were a gold mohureach Yet it 
soon got into debt though amateurs all males, performed, but 
they would have new dicS'^c’s lor every character, good suppers 
after every rehearsal, and tickets for thtir irieuds The doors 
opened at 8 , the dooi koejieis were Luropeaus, “ as natives would 
not have sufficient suthontv ’ The Marquis Cornwallis evinced 
marked dispJeasuie against anv (jr oveni mint bervant who took 
put m the performance, ind it giaduall^ declined , its locality 
about 17% was beioming uu! i^^bionable, as Calcutta is now 
CaUutta was “ muMiig out ot town ’ towards Chownughee. The 
theatre has never succeeded in Calcutta, not even in the days of 
Horace Wilson and Ileorj Torrent 

As a sequel to the hookah came the Siesta, or mid-day rest, so 
common in Italy and all tropical countries, so retreshing to ear- 
ly risers , it succeeded to dinner and the hookah It has almost 
disappeared from Calcutta , but last century after dinner every 

* one retires to sleep, it is a <<ecoud night, every servant is 

* gone to his ovv n habitation all is silence , and this custom is 
^80 universal, that it would he as unscasouab^ to call on any 
‘ person at tlirec or four o ( lock in the alternuon, as at the same 
‘ time in the morning Thi-* custom ot sleeping away the hot- 

* test hours lu the dav is uect&sair even to the strouge^t con 
' stitution After this repose, people dress lor tJie ei cuing 
‘ and enjoy the air about sun-set lu their carnages and the 
^ rest ot the evening is for society Many 1 idies now think it 
too luxurious to take the siesta, but lost century, when it tras 
taken by ladies generally, wormny drives were m fashion, very 
healthy and more cLeerlul than a drive in the evening Cal- 
cutta streets, now so busy between 4 and 6 whem men are re- 
turning from office, were then as still a^ the grave — ail were 
asleep * 

a Tho mefita woa however sometmies letal under oiroumstannsa hke 
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The Hookah was the grand whiler away of time in the morn- 
ing East Indian ladies were said to hare been much addict, 
ed to its use, while gentlemen, instead of their perusal of a 
daily paper, ** furnishing the head with politics and the heart 
with scandal,” indulged themselves with the hookah’s rose water 
fumes, while under the bauds of the pcrruqiiier in the days 
when pig’tails were m faflftion We have seen a portrait of 
the late Mr Blaquiere dressed as a young mau when he landed 
at Calcutta in 1774, with the pig-tail forming part of his head 
gear 

Grand Prestates of the hookah-burdar Every hookah bur- 

* dar prepares separately that of his master m an adjoining apart 

* ment, and, entering all together with the dessert, they range 

* them round the table For haKau hour theie is i continued cla- 

* mour, and nothing is distinctly heard but the cry of silence, 

* till the noise subsides and the conversation assumes its usual 

* tone It IS scarcely possible to see through the cloud of 

* smoke which fills the apartment The effect produced by 

* these circumstances is whimsical enough to a stranger, and if he 
' has not bis hookah he will hud himstlt in an awkward and uii- 
‘ pleasant situation The lage of smoking extends even to the 

* ladies , and the highest compliincut thtv can p ly a mau is 

* to give him preference bj '^inoking hookah In this case 

* it IS a point of politeness to take off the mouthpuce be is us- 

* mg, and substitute a fresh one, which he prcbciits to the ladj 

* with his hookah, who soon returns it Thu coniphment is not 
‘always of tnvial importance, it sometimes* signifies a gic*it 
‘ deal to a fiicnd and often still mote to a lLU>l)dnd ” 

Old Calcutta paid no visits m hot wo-ither between H and 2, 
it was deemed unhealthy Mrs Fay writes of \is»itmg in 1778 — 
“ Formal Msits are paid in the eieuiug , they are generally veiy 
‘ short, as perhaps each ladv has a dozen to make and a party 
‘ waiting for bar at home besides Geutlimcn also call lo offer 
‘ their respects, and if asked to ]mt down their liat it is coii 
‘ sidered as an insitation to supper Many a hat have I seen 
' vainly dangling in its owner’s hand for iialf an hour, who at 
‘ last has been compelled to withdraw without any one’s offering 
‘ to relieve him from the burthen ” But when the dmuer hour 

those Hadley statea— Having ate heartily of meats, and diank a quantity 
of porter, they tiirow theuuselves on the bed undressed, the windows aud 
doors open. Aoprofuse pertipiration ensues, which la often suddenly cheek- 
ed by a cold north West wind This bnngs on what is called a pucka 
(putrid) fever which will often terminate in death lu su hours, particularly 
with pMple of a coipulcnt, plethoric habit of body Aud wo have known 
two instances of duung with a gentleman, and wing mvited to his bunal 
before suppor tune.” 
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'was changed to mn set, about 1800, forenoon Tints took place* 
However, as late as the beginning of this oentiuy evening vmta 
were kept up ** After tea on the chabutra or terrace, or after 
* a pu£P of the hookah, some gentlemen went to office to finish 
' their business, others to a family supper and some to a Tint.* 
Captain Wilhamson writes on this subject , — 

When 1 fiiBt came to India there were a few ladies of the (dd a<diool 
still much looked up to in Calcutta, and among the rest the grandmothar 
of the Eoil of Liverpool, the old Begum Johnsteno, then between seventy 
and eighty years of age All tbe^e old ladies pndod themselTes upon 
keopiiig up old usagcH They used to diiiu m th«) aflomoon at four or 
hvo o’ulocjc — take their ainng after dinner in their carnages , and from the 
time they returned, till ten at night, their houses were hi up in their beet 
style, and thrown oiicii foi tUo reee)/tiou of Mwtors All who were on 
visiting ternie came at tins tiinf', with any strangers whom they wished 
to introilucc, and eiijoyod each othei^s society, there wore music and 
dinoiug for the vouug, and can Is for the old, when the party aBsenibled 
hap[)oned to lie Uigo enough , and a few who in«l been previoady invited 
staved nupptr I ofttii visited the old Begum Johu-iteme at this hour, 
and met at herliou>.e the tirst jieople lu tlK comiti_^,foi all iioople, including 
the (io\enior Gciieial himself, delightt d to lioiu m this old lady, the vidow 
of a Governor General of India, aiul the m(»ther m law of a piime minister 
of El gland 

Gentlemen who pftqio-o visiting the ladies, commonlv repair to their 
houses Iwtwecu ci^Ut uud nine o clock in the evening , ordinarily under 
the txpectatioii of bung united to stay and sup, an invititnn that is 
rarely declined Among ladies who are intimately acquainted, morning 
Msits are common, but dll who wnsh to preserve etiquette, or merdy return 
the coniphmtnt In vvay of k* (]>ing up a distant acquaintance, con^e them 
to the oviniug whin, attmded b\ i»ue or more gentlemen, thev proceed, 
in their pdinqums ou a tour devoted entiiely to this eoM exeUange of 
wimt is called ei\ ilitv 

Colonel Sleem in states that in 1810 Calcutta being more com- 
pact visiting was tu-'u r is the Lurojieau part lav between Dhururo- 
tolah and the China ISazar, the neighbourhood of Writers' Build- 
ings the great tank was the Iblgravia of that da^ Men «i«»hed 
to he near the kurt in case the Mahrattas oi^ Moguls should again 
come, and permission w as given to every inhabitant of Calcutta 
to build if he cho^e a house in the Fort, but none availed them- 
selves of it Well they did not, for it was dreadfully unhealthy , 
as a specimen of it, until within 30 years the privies there 
were withm 10 yards of by the soldiers’ megs table Sir R 
( hambers lived within sight of the present Cathedral, but it was 
far oat of town, and dangerous at night for the visits of tigers , 
but the retreat was suitable to the habits of that learned onen. 
talist whose manuscripts the King of Prussia has purchased. 

There were few carnages la Calcutta m the begnming of this 
century , ladies and even doctors paid visits m palanquins. How 
changed are the emblems of rank — we find that among tiis 

2A2 
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Datoh the Director of Chinsorah was the onlj man allowed 
to be earned in a palanquin sitting upon a chair In 1780, 
Coacb-malcers named Oliphant, Mitchell and Simpson were in 
business in Calcutta. One of their advertisements was , — ** just 

* imported, a very elegant neat coach with a genteel rut- 

* Ian roof, ornamented with flowers very highly finished, ten 
‘ best pohshed plate glasses, ornamented with few elegant medal- 
‘ lions ennehed with mother-o pearl 

There were few excursions made from Calcutta last century 
There were no roads outside of Calcutta, the road to Benares 
Yid Bancura was made about the beginning of this century, and 
was not furnished with Bungilows till about 1824 The previous 
road to Benares lay through Ilajmehal to Benares along the 
Canges, costing m a palkcc or portable coffin, 1 rupee 2 annas 
a mile, or 700 miles=870 rupees — now to be performed for 80 
mpees The roads were infested ivith tigers Captain Williamson 
states that when at Hazarcebaugh about 1,800, ** during somo 
‘ seasons, the roads were scarcely to be considered passable , 

* day after day, for nearly a fortuight lu succession, some of the 

* dawk people were earned off either at Goomeah, Kaunchitty, 

* Katcumsandy or Diingaie — four passes in that country all 

* famous for the exploits of those enemies to the human race ” 

Budfferoics were available, but the time spent was enor- 
mous Thus ofhccis weie allowed one month to go Berharaporc 
by budgerow, months to Benircs, 3^ to Cawnpoor Tigers 
were met on the route in the Cosbimbazar island, Kajiiiehal and 
in the bundci bunds where thc\ used to swim after the boats, 
‘ climb up the rudder, creep o\ti the room of the barges, 

* and carry of the seutrv, it sleeping on his post They have 

* been known, uhen one paw Las bten cut oft, to endeavour to 
' get up with the other ” 

Luropean settle is with their hospitable roofs were few and 
far between « 

Dacoity was common in the outskirts of Calcutta We haie 
heard the late Kudhaprosaud Boy, llam Mohun Roy’s son, state 
that when a l>oy no native would go out at night with a good shawl 
m the neighbourhood ot \mherst Street, for fear of being 
robbed In 1780 in a Calcutta pajier it is stated, a few nights 
' ago four armed men entered the houses of a Moorman near 
Chowniighee and earned off las daughter ” 

Of Race ^ntagonum^ so fearfully on the increase in India 
since its transference from the Company to the Crown, there was 
not much last century in Calcutta the invariable principle laid 
down by the Company that Europeans should come early to 
India m oidcr to adapt thcmstlvcs to the country, and the 
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severe punishments they inflicted on Europeans who msltreated 
natives, checked the disposition to ** wallop niggera." How- 
ever India has been one of the few countries held by England 
where English rule has not tended to the extirpation or enslave* 
ment of the native, and the East India Company were gradually 
coming round to the opinion advocated by Lord Glenelg and many 
other high oflicials '*that the English mission m India was 
to quality natives for governing themselves ” The terms ap- 
plied to natives last ccuturv were commonly “ black fellow,*’ 
and " black ** An adiertiseraeut ml 780 thus runs, — *' found by a 
black a gold licadtd cane,'* the term nigger used of late in this 
country, seems modern, probably impoited from the slave states 
of America, as the iiicreast of American Captains m the port of 
Calcutta IB introducing their views relating to the mgger 

A native in former dais in \anoiis oases was obliged, if when 
Tiding ho met an European, to dismount until the latter had pass- 
ed The Dutch however carried tins principle further, thus when 
the Director of Chinsurah was earned through the town (m a 
palanquin) tlie natnes in certain localities were obliged to play 
upon tlitir inatrurocnls of music 

In Ireland the Lnghsh Goiernmeiit aggravated race anta- 
gomsm, by introducing a strange religion, as a political 
object, in India it was dillcreiit In 16 a 0 an incident oc- 
cuircd which had neiilv endangered the permanency of the 
roitugucae establishment, but showed the tolerant pnnciple of 
the Luglish At Port Thome, near Fort St George, a Portu- 
guese I’udic had refused to allow a procession of the Hindoo 
devotees to pass his church In this dispute the English most 
wisely avoided interfering, and after relating the transaction gave 
an opinion in the following words to the Court of Directors 
of the small hope and great danger of attempting to convert 
the i>po])le of lu^a 

IJv tins )oii niaj judge of the lion by his paw, and 

* plaintlr di-roier^ what small hopes, and how much danger, vre 
'haie ot converting these people ihiv ire not like ye naked 
‘ Americans,* but a most hubtlc and polhtique nation, who are 
*80 zealous in their religious, or rather supeistitious that even 

* among their more diftermg castes, is growed an irreconcilable 

* hatred which often pioduce very bloodie effects ” 

The I V macular 8 , the great agents to lessen race antagonism 
and to link Europeans m sympathy with the nativ^, were little 
attended to, except the common holt Dr Carey Tound it diffi* 

* Bee letter, Agent and Co of F«Ht fc>t Gco go, to the Court, dbited I 8 th 
January 1650, aud Agent ut Ha^ulquUm to tlio Court, 28th Febniaiy, 

1650-51 
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oalt to keep np hit class at Fort William College^ owing to this 
iDdiffereace, bat another oause was that Portaguese was much 
spoken bj table servants. Bolst was among the first Europeans 
in Calcutta who knew Bengah, and as Alderman of the Mayor’s 
Coart it mast have been of signal use to him He mentions an 
anecdote, illustrating this , — In 1776 a vakil of a zemindar pre- 
sented himself before the Collector, with some serious charges 
as if from his master In order to substantiate those complaints 
he pulled out from his turban and began to read very fluently 
a complaint m the Bengali language, translating it into Urdu 
for the benefit of the Collector, with some serious charges But 
Bolst looking over his shoulder saw there was not a word writ- 
ten in Bengali, and what he pretended to read and translate 
was his own invention Captain AYilliamsou in a later day, 1800, 
remarks of some men 20 years in the country, who could not 
even take their accounts m the vernacular , ‘‘ with such the sir- 
kar was every thing,” the consequence'^ were invanably, that 
he was nch, and master ever in distress ! Even Kiernander, 
the first Missionary that came to Calciitti^ did not study Ben- 
gali , he was occupied, with English and Portuguese services, 
and mmistenng to Europenis, though greatly to ins own re- 
gret, for be found, as ]\iissionaries subsequently saw, that the 
onlv real medium to get at the masses was the \ ernacular 

The Nawaub of Chitpore seems list century to have held an 
important position m natne society and as a member of the Na- 
tive Aristocracy appears to ha\e been a connecting link be- 
tween the European and iiati\c Of him it is mentioned 
Formerly his residence n is at a di'^tance from Calcutta and 
‘ his intercourse with the Europeans rcz^tricted to embassies, but 
‘ now his Palace of ChitfKire (for well does it desei ve the name 

* of a palace) is only four miles , and on such fnendiy terms 

* does be live with the military gentlemen, that he gives them 

* entertainments of dinners, fireworks, &c &c , at an immense 
^ expence , bat always eats alone, acoor^ng to the customs of the 

* Asiatic Mahometans, seated on the ground which is over- 
' spread by superb carpets (by the way, the only carpets I have 

* heard of in India — the fine matting being, for coolness, sub- 
' stitated m their place) , and what will sarpnse you is, that the 

* Captain, or the commanding officer of the Nabob’s guard, 
' which consists of a whole battalion of black troops, is an Eng- 

* luhmau, a younger brother of an ennobled family, and who 

* paid 80,000 ^Rb. (acquired in this world of wealth) for the 

* appointment The uniform of this battalion is the same 
‘ worn by the Company’s troops — red turned up with white, 
' — with turbans to dutinguish the divisions thereof The 
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Sextenor of Chitpore in some degree bespeaks the grandeur 

* of its owner, but I am informed few things ex^ed the 

* magmficduce of its interior architecture and ornaments. The 

* apartments are immense — the baths elegant — and the semglio, 

* though a private one, suitable lu every particular to the rest 
‘ of the building nor must the gardens be unmentioned , for 

* they nut only cover the wide extent of ground, but are famished 
' with all the beauties and perfumes of the vegetable kingdom 

* When he rides out a detachment of his black troops attend 
‘ him ” 

After the East Indian and native noble the next link between 
European and Native id the Portuguese — a class of people of whom 
we know little AVe give the following as a faithful picture of them 
in marriage “ Previous to the important dat, each party chooses 
a bridesmaid and a bridesman, denominated the madrcea and 
padreea, who, in addition to the duties which bridesmaids per* 
form among us, are charged with tiie superiutendence and arrange- 
ment of the procession and entertainment They often contri* 
bate something towariis the marn ige feast, either a few dozens 
of wine, the wedding dre^s of the bride, or the flowers which 
are used on the occasion All the friends of the parties are ex- 
pected to send some gift'^, lu tlie shape of trinkets, or gilded 
betel-nuts and kuth, tiiose who gi\c uuthmg, lend their perso- 
nal assistance indeed, the following is an established formula, 
by which the old women acknowledge the little services render- 
ed them by children — “ May 1 die ^ I promise to cook your 
wedding piilau I ’ Friend'^ aic invited by a notable woman, who 
goes about from hou^e to house, k pcating a set form of invita- 
tion A large bouse is hired for three dav <, and fitted up, mag- 
nihceiitly or otherwise, as the niadreeas and padreeas have 
friends and lutlucuce The gatewnv is adorned with an arch 
made of the trunks of pluntaiii-titis anti the leaves ot palmyra, 
&C., and a similar arch is tluown across the street, a short way 
from the bouse, along which the piocessiou is to pass to and 
from the church 

The important day having arrned, the fnends who meet at 
the house proceed to the church The bnde is generally ear- 
ned m a chair, called the but. ha palLie She is covered with aa 
much jewellery, chiefly gold, as her friends can master Her de- 
portment throughout tho day is a model of maiden reserve and 
modesty, according to the etiquette presenbed and handed do|rQ. 
Arrived at the church, the parson meets them at •the entrance, 
and ties the hands ot the luau and woman, in token of the 
bond of matrimony Ilio return o( the procession la met by a 
party of native singers, who chant the immemorable ttram 
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** shMte mobamck,’* or propitioos onion At thit moment^ tbe 
in other of tbe bride ia expected to lament bitterly her separation 
from her daughter , and at the nick of time, the voice of song is 
mtermpted and drowned by her lamentations and outones 
PeacOj however, being restored^ the celebration of the marriage 
commences 

‘‘The bnde Sits m state, supported by the madreeas, under a 
canopy of bamboo sticks and gilded paper The friends as they 
come m are presented with a nosegay and garland, and presented 
to the bride and bridegroom, the former of whom is tenderly kiss, 
ed by all females. When a superior relative comes in, such as a 
godmother or an aunt, tbe bnde kisses her hands and asksh 
blessing, which is bestowed by making the sign of the cross 
All being seated, tea and sweetmeats aie brought m and handed 
to each guest, while the b>es perform their evolutions and 
chant their melodies m a corner of the hall, until it is time 
for them to come forward Ihe byes then sing and dance be- 
fore the bnde, and receive from her a rupee or sikkee m recom- 
pense in this manner they parade round the hall and receive 
similar gratuities, till the morning dawns and the company dis- 
perse 

“ Should the madreeas and padreeas so determine, the byes 
retire to another room, and preparations are made for a ball 
The bnde and bndegroom stand up at the head of the ball , it 
often happens that either one or both cannot dance, or the 
seventy of one or other of the parties will not allow of the 
bnde’s accepting anv other than the bridegroom for a partner , 
in such cases, the fiddles and clarionets sound a flourish , they 
commence, the bnde curtsies and the bridegroom makes a bow, 
and both resume their seats, amid the plaudits of the whole 
company The ball then proceeds “ When this Old Cap was 
New,” reels and country dances were in vogue to the tunes of 
“ Drops of Biandy” and “ Charlie Over the Water,” a horn- 
pipe was sometimes performed at midnight, and was deemed a 
special wonder The times may have changed since then 
While the young “ trip it on the light fantastic toe,” those who 
have no relish for such amusements regale themselves with the 
wines and liquors, which are served out in an adjoining room, 
smoke, and chat until supper is announced The whole company 
sit around tables arranged in one length, if there be room for 
the whole , cf not, the men very gallantly stand and eat behind 
their female ihends, off plates which they hold in their hands. 
The bnde and bne^groom sit at opposite ends of the table, and 
at a proper season the bndegroom dnnks to the health of tbe 
bnde across* Then some fnend, who is deputed for the servme 
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and hai coaraf e and words at commaad^ propofoa the ifavl and 
last toast-— the health of the newly marned pair Baneiftgu 
again renewed, till the peep of dawn, or till some noi*Iovtiig epob 
get fuddled, luck and cuff each other, and so disperse tto com- 
pany Before the one or the other takes plac», no e g re ss ta 
allowed , the doors are double-locked, and every one is made 
happy in spite of himself When departure is authonsed 
the supenntending madreeas and pa^eeat, a search is com- 
menced for hats and shawls , and many a beau, who had enter- 
ed with a span new BorradaiLe or Moore, returns minus a 
chapeau, or takes up the shabby concern wluch has generously 
been left as a substitute for his superfine beaver ” 

The Portuguese last centurv were the propagators of the 
slavery system, ns the ruins of many fine places in the Snnder- 
bunds bear testimony to We find that as late as 1760 the 
neighbour hood of Akra, Budge Budge, was infested by slave 
ships belonging to Mags and Portuguese * The East India 
Chronteh for 1758 gives the following statement showing the 
origin of this slave 8}8tem ^ 

“February 1717, the Mugs earned off from the most Sonthevn parts of 
Bengal IbOO men, women and children, in ten daya they aimed At Arracau 
aud were conducted before the bo\ ereign, who chose the hacdioraftaxuon, 
about one-fourtli of the number, as hig sUves The romainder isere return- 
ed to the captom with ro^x^s al>out their necks to market, and sold accord- 
ing to their Btrength fiom 20 to 70 rupees each They were by theu pur- 
chasers sent to cuituate the land, and had, 15 seers of nee each allowou for 
their monthly sapport boon after this the Sovereign, Duppung Geree, was 
deposed by his Cutual, Kiiddiil Poree , 25 men and a woman of the captives 
took advantage of the disturbance^, fled and amved at Chittagong m the 
following June Almost three-foiuth-^ of the inhabitants 0 ^* Arracan are 
said to be natives of Bengal or debcendants of such who pi ay that the 
English may deliver them, and tbev have agreed among thoms^lvea to aasiafc 
their dcliveiers. From time immeniond the Mugb Ime pliuidered the 
Soutbens parts of Bengal and ha\e even been so hostile as to descend on 
the coast of Chittagong and proceed into the countij^ plunder and bum 
the villager, destroy wlmt they could not carry away and cairy the inhaoi- 
iante into sdavery But since the ujfea,ion of the province to the Company, 
the place for tho most part has enjoyed quiet.” 

Slavery was at one time very prevalent in Calcutta as adver- 
tisemeuto in 1780 show, thus — 

“ Wanted 

Two Coffreee who can play very well on the French Horn and are other- 
wise handy and useful about a house, relative to the buaineas of a opo- 
sumer, or that of a oook , tb^ most not be fond of liqiior« Any pema or 

* So great was the dread of the Mugs that about 1776 a ohaiawiui Ml 
■cross the nver at Mukwah Fort (whore the Supenntendant of the BoUmi- 
cal Q^en resides) to protect the port of Oslciim agsaait pimtoiu 

SaraicMB, 1880 , a B 
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gKMiM having anch to diapoae of^ will be treated with by applying to the 

A Gofiiwe slave boy , any person desuous of dispoemg of such a bey, and 
ean warrant him a fulhim and honest servant, wm please to apply to the 
Printer 

TobeSUd 

Two Prenoh Horn men, who dress hair and shave , and wait at table 

From the ser^nce of his mistress, a slave boy aged twenty years, or there- 
about, pretty while or colour of musty, tall aud uender, brc^ Iwtween the 
cheek bones and marked with the small poT It is requested that no one 
after the pubhoation of this will employ him, as a wnter, or lu any other 
capacity, and any wrson or persons who will apprehend him and give no- 
tice theredf to the Pnnter of this paper shall be rewarded for their trouble 

Grayed • 

From the house of Mr Robert Duncan in the China Bazaar on Thurs- 
day last, a Co&ee boy about 12 yeaie old nametl luday , whoever bungs 
back the some shall receive the reward of one gold mohur 
To he Sold 

A fine Coffree boy that understands the business of a butler, kitmiit- 
gar and cooking rnoe four hundred Sicca Rupees Any gentleman 
wantmg such a servant, may see him, and be informed of further ^larticulara 
by applying to the Pnnter 

JSast Indiana^ alias Eurasiani, as a class, were then as now in a 
peculiar position They ought to have been the opponents of race 
antagonism, they despised the natives and the natives despised 
them, yet the latter gniug them such contemptuous names as 
cAir/ii, maiiafenngeej i e mud Lngh-hraan * Europeans also had 
strong enmity tbthem and called them half-castes, country born, 
demi-lBengalis. Captain Williamson in 1800 opposes their ad- 
mission to offices oi authority on the ground that “ their admis- 
‘ Bion could not fail to lessen that respect aud deference which 
* ought most studiously to be exacted on every occasion from the 
‘ natives of rank ” The men of those Java feared the East Indians, 
would mutiny and join the natnes ’ The author of bketches 
of India in 1811” gives the following, which embodies the \icw 
of Europeans last century 

“ Characterized by all the vices and grops prejudices of the natnos, by 
an the faults and flings of the Eimqieau character, \ntIiout itn candour 
tmoenty or prohity , a heterogeneous m t , some by Uiiuloo, others by 
Mahometan and Malay moihertL as a ilia the capiicc of the fathers , a hat is 
not in tune to be apprehended m>m the union of so lurgo and chst^ntcuted 

* There was a class of ftust Indians at Chinsurah of whom Grand Pre writes 
thns. ^ Here, as ID all the Dutch establish meiits, sfime Malay families have 
settled, and given birth to a dcscn^ition of women called Mosses, who are m 
high ectunatiq^ for their tieauty and talents. The race is now almost ex- 
tiQct, or 18 soattcred through diff^nt parts of the couutry , for Chinsurah 
in its decline, hid no longer sufficient attraction to retain them, and at pre- 
sent a few ouly, and those with great difficulty, are here and ^ere to be 
foiimL*'~We have not beard of these of late years. 
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a body f Why may we not expect the eoenee ci Soirth Amarioft to Wdie* 
played in India 1 A body who have neither nohes. honor, nor any adfia- 
tage to aacnfioe must ever pant for a rerohitioii. It is a theatre from wluoii 
they have every thing to hope, and from which, if tmsuooeasful, thqr oatmoi 
but return to their onginal iimigmficanoa." 

Lord Valentia writes in bis time of the fear enterteiiilfi 
of the East Indians lest they ** should become polibcaUIy 

* powerful and be beyond controL They were in Calcutta clerks 

* in every mercantile houae^ though not permitted to hold offioe 
‘ under the East India Company Lord Yalentia was in great 
alarm lest they should follow the example of the Spanish Ame- 
ricans^ and of St Domingo , he recommends a law to be passed 
rsquiring every father of a half-caste to send them to England 
and prohibit their return in any capacity Little was done 
last century towards educating the East Indians who were gene- 
rally left under the tutelage of tlieir native mothers — we may 
j utlge what morals tlicy imbibed A Mrs. Hodges set a 
school for East Indian and European girls about 1760, in which 
she taught dancing and French The girls mamed off quickly, but 
then their character was said to byre been ‘‘ childish, vain, impe- 
rious, crafty, vulgar and wanton ” Mrs Hodges however retired 
in 17b0 with a fortune A Mr Whitehead advertised m 1781 that 
hebad opened a boarding school for boys, opposite the avennewhich 
leads to the Nawab’s Garden, Chitpoor, 50 Rs monthly for boar* 
ders Mrs Kinderslcy remarked in 1767 neither Mahomedans 
nor Hindoos ever change m their dress, furniture, carn^es or 
any other thing ” Tier remarks are still applicable to the Mnssul- 
mans But j oung Bengal with hi-* Chop IIouso and Champagne 
bills at Wilbon’s did not Ine in her day, though the dawn of 
such a character appeared, it is stated lu 1780 

“ The attachment of the Natives of Bcn^ to the English laws, b^ns 
now to extend itself to English habiliment, ilajah Ramlochuu, a very opu- 
lent G^too of high caste and familv, lately l>aid a visit to a very enunent 
attorney, eijuip^ica m boots, But kskm hretfch vs, hunting frock and Jockey 
cap, the lawyer who was omplo) ed in studying Coke ujKin Lattleton for the 
improvement of the rovunucb of Bengal, was with the smack of a half 
hunter waked from his half reveries m great astonishment at the lively trans- 
formaUon of his grave Geutoo cheut, who, it seems, was dressed in the ex- 
act hnutmg chai^tcr of Lord llarch and hud borrowed the fancy from 
one of Dardys Comic Pnnts, 

The Nabob Sidert Alley, when lately at the Presidency , eraidoyed Oonnar 
the tailor to make him the follo>v]ng drosacs,, via two suits of Begiinentala, 
Do of an English Admiral’s Umform, and two suits of Canouicala. At the 
same time he sent for an English Peruke maker, and rave hiiu orders to make 
lum two wigs of every denomination according to the English fSuhioii,Tu. 
scratches, out wigs, and curled obba, Queues, Majors andfiaimlies , all of 
which ha took with him when he left Calcutta.’* 

The Portuguese Padns never won knowledge, or did nay thing 

SB S 
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111 the venucular, end their own moral conduct wes Terr de- 
i^K^tive , however the Anghoan church had an ezoeptioii i kier** 
imnder had some good men among hit Native ChnatiioB , we 
have the following aceoiint of one of them m 1780 
«** Among the adult persons who have been baptised, is one 
Thomas of the Bengal natives, aged 24, who has made so good 
a proficteney in the Portuguese tongue and in the knowledge 
of the fundamental truths of rebgion, that he has, since the 
month of October 1769, been m^e use of as a Catechist to 
those of the Bengal caste to whom he is able from the Portu- 
guese to explain the doctrines of Christianity in their own lan- 
guage.*” 


* "Whi'e the Portuguese Mission aiii'H lu Imlia \s'erc indifferent to the 
natives and were nitre ]>ohticai tools of the motliei country there is another 
class of Ihujian Catholus, ^\ho though m Bengal they ihd little, ^et else- 
where were great friends to Ihc nali\es — we itfcr to the Jesuits m South 
Ans^icfl, aud we gi\e th« ^ 'lowing statement from a man who wa*^ no 
&iend to the order oi to pnester^t AV Ilowitt, in his work on oolonisation, 
wntesthus — 

“ The Jesuits once admitted by the Indians soon com meed them tliat 
they could ha\e no end in view but their good , and the resistance which 
they made to tl t attempts of the Spanunlsto enslave tlum, cave tliem 
such a fame among all the surrouTiding nations, as was most lavonralde 
to the progress of tboir plans AVhen tht} had acquired an indnence 
over a tribe they soon prevailed ujwn thorn to come into their settJe- 
ineuts, which they call Jle'f'id o?iXf and whtre tlioy gradually accustomed 
them Uf tue order and comfoits of civilized life The Siianmnls i!>oon hated 
them for st''nding bt tween theui aud their victmis* Ihey hatcil them 
fo presumijg if ttll them that tin. v had no right to enslave, to debauch, 
to exterminate them Thtv Iiated them because they would not suffer 
them to be given up to them as proiverty — ineio hve stock — beasts of 
labour, lu their h u> oinie» das They ri garded them as robbing them of 
jU‘'t so auch pioperiv, aiul as setting a bad exaropio to the other 
'^ndiaus who veio alreulv eiW ved, or wore yet to bo so They hated 
them, bee isc fhtir lefuaing them entrance into their Redactions, was a 
fttaiidiog 'd i>eryi.tud rejiiuof of the hceiitiouaiiess of their lives. They 
foresaw tliat if h^-»teui leeame umversal the very inllars of their 
indolent and delm^ul txisUneo would be thrown dow n,< for* sa)8 Charlevoix 
the Spauuijds htie think it beneath them to exercise any manual em* 
ployment — Uio^o even who arc but jujBt landed from S^iaiii, with eveiy 
btitoh they ha\ e brouf:,ht with them, upon their backs— and set up for 
geuiletneD above serving m any monial capacity ’ 

One of those Jesuits, Aiii^hicta, established himself among the Indiana as 
a second Tcllenbury , of him it is recoided — 

Bay ajd night did this indefatigable man labour m discharging the 
duties of bis ofhco There were no books for the pupils , ho wroto for 
every one bis^easun on a eoiiarate leaf, after the bosiucaa of the day was 
d «n6, and it was sometimes davdight before his task was completed. The 
proCiine sougs that were in use, he parodied into hymns in Toii^gueiie, Cas- 
tilian, Latin, and Tupinamban The baUads of the natives underwent 
Uie same travesty m their own tongue Heat the final remarks of an 
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The Native Chnstiaiui of Calcatta were few last oentorj, 
aad are nowj after 40 years of mission work, little hett^ 
as a class ihw the old Portuguese, ignorant and 
degraded, few have embraced XDhniitiamty from convic&m, 
but either to get food or employment They resemble in many 
pmats, tiie Poxtnguese Native Christians, but are not so bad aa 
are the Portuguese described thus, by Mrs Kmdersley ^ 

** The Ham or Hallicore caste are the dregs of both Mnsstit* 

^ men and Hindoos, employed in the meanest and vilest offices , 

* people whose-selves or parents have lost caste But there is a 

* resource for even the worst of these, which is to torn Chns- 
‘ tians — 1 mean Roman Catholics — and such are the chief, if not 
' the only proselytes, the Missionaries have to boast of in the 

* east, being mostly such as have committed some very great 
' crimes, or have been made slaves when young, which prevents 
‘ their ever returning amongst those of their own religion If 
‘ anv woman lias committed a crime so great as to indace her 

* husband or any other person to cut off her hair, which is^the 

* greatest and rao^t irrecoverable disgrace, sbe, like a thousand 
‘ others, is glad to be received into some society, and becomes 

* a Christian, so that most of the black Christians are more so 

* from necessity than from conviction The Portugue&e priests, 

* oi whom there are many in ludia, receive all, baptive and give 

* them absolution , as soon as they are made Christians they 

* call themselves and are called Portuguese , the women 

* change their dress, and wear something like a jacket and petti- 

* coat , and the men mostly ailtct to dress like Europeans. 

* Their language is called Pariur Portuguese, a viie mixture 
‘ of almost every European language with bome of the Indian 

‘ This 18 however a useiul dialect to tra\eller8 in many parts of 

* llindostan, particularly on the sea coast, and is called the Lm*' 

‘ gua Franca ot India. 

They are mostly m mean situations and arc looked upon with 
great contempt by all the other Indians tor the reasons 
mentioned With those natives efforts were made to plant m 
ground not properly prepared or manured, baptism was regard* 
ed as a talisman No wonder u was said ol them the whole 

* of the European vices were engrafted upon the nch and 
‘ fruitful tree of Eastern hbertimsm,” and hence that thief, 

‘ drunkard, dog, and Christian became synonymous.** 

impartial observer The final expiilsiou of the Jesuits, d^nved the liu 
dians of the only body of real friends that they e\ er knew ^Pmer maten* 
als than those poor people for Luiiimtion, no race on the earth ever pro- 
sen tod Had the Jesuits been permitted to continue theu peace^ la- 
bours, the whole continent would have become one wide scene of peace, 
fertility, and happinees." 
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Some of the Portogaeae were tDldiers or topaasaa, i e. topee 
Ittt wearers, bat they were not much better than the late Chns- 
tian Police Battalion formed in Bengal at the time of tl!e muti* 
nies, who soon backed out of their work Of these topassesit la 
mentioned — they are a black, degenerate, wretched race 
of the ancient Portuguese, as proud and bigotted as their 
ancestors, lazy, idle and vicious withal, and for the most part as 
weak and feeble m body as base in mind Not one m ten is pos- 
sessed of any of the necessary requisites for a soldier ” 

BespecUng the J^atice Servants m Calcutta last century there 
IS little worthy of note 7Var<f//rrj aescnbe them as “ lazy, lust- 
ful and pusillanimous, one European is enough to put 50 of them 
to dight, very intelhgent, and not deficient lu imitative ge- 
nius.” The Banyans were the most noted, very wealtliy, 
and very miserly Europeans were very lazy, much given to 
revelry and sleep in the day, leaving all their pecuniary affairs 
in Ae banyan’s bands who knew how to charge their dq^tosti 
or dSetomaoo The European w as more m tlie power of his ser- 
vants^ his bearer dressed, undressed and washed him, while his 
banyan managed all his money matters, some of tlio rupees stick- 
ing in their transit Mrs Kmdersley remarks of the mfiuence of 
caste among them Ihe bcarer’a husincbs, beaidcs carrying the 
palanqueen, is to bring water to wash alter dinner, one 
brings an ewer with water and pours it oier your hands, another 
gives you a towel, but it must be a Alu'^aldiie oi a slave who 
holds the chilluinchee, for the bearer would be disgraced by touch 
ing anything which contain'^ the water attcr one has washed with 
it.” Ser\ants in Calcutta were very extortionate last century, os 
now Mrs. Fay writes in 178i> — “ My Lhanbanian (or house bte- 
ward), brought in a charge for a gallon ot milk and thirteen eggs, 
for making scarcely a pint and a half of cucturd , this was so bare- 
faced a cheat, that 1 refused to allow it, on which he gave me 
warning 1 se^t for another, and, after 1 had hired him, ‘ now* 
said I * take notice, I have enquired into the market price of every 
article that eaters my house and will submit t</ no imposition , 
you must therefore agtec to deliver m ajubt acM)untto inoevery 
morning ’ Wliat reply do you thiuk he made t AVhy he demand- 
ed double wages , you may be sure I disim-sed him, and have 
since forgiven the first, but not till he had salamed me to my 
foot, that is placed his right hand under my foot , this is the 
most abject token of submission (alas ! how much better should 
I like a little common honesty). I know him to be a rogue, 
and so are they all, but as he understands me now, he will per- 
haps be induced to use rather more moderation in Ins attempts 
to defraud. At first he used to charge me with twelte ounces of 
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butter ft dfty for eftch person , now he mnts tbftt the co&mttpt^oii 
10 onlj four ounces ” The Durwan had formerly one duty inrari* 
ably to perform m Calcutta > during meals the doors were kept 
shut by him and not opened till notice was sent by the head eer- 
vant titot the plate was all safe 

It 18 difficult to account for it that in Madras, where feelings 
of caste are xirj strong, with respect to ser rants it gives 
little inconvenience, in Csdcutta it has been the opposite Mrs 
Fay writes, *' none of the Massulman servants would touch a 
plate on which pork had bee# laid , this proved very inconvenient 
to the settlement, but people finding that the officers of the Fort 
had overcome that prejudice the whole of the ** European inhabi- 

* tants i^reed to insist upon their servants doing the same os those 

* of the officers at the Fort, or quitting their place® They chose 
‘ the latter alternative, and in about four days they came back 

* ^in requesting to be reinstated , and acknowledging that the 

* ttly penalty incurred by touching \\ as the necessity of batkmg 
' afterwards ” 

The Keranif or quill driver of last century, was not so eaccin. 
sively a native as he is now Education h'ls enabled the natives to 
supplant the ArmenianM, Last Indian and Portuguese topiwalla 
or topasscs from their office, as he can do the same work for 
one third the cost, — but Keranidom then was as mechanical as 
now A writer in 1778 remarks of the Bengali Keram — ‘ Though 
they profess to under»tanil English and are tolerably correct in 
copjing what is put before them, they do not understand the 
meaning of anything they write , a great convenience this to 
such as conduct affairs that require secrecy, since the persons em- 
ployed, cannot, it thev were so disposed, betray their trust 

Eoranis \ierc fond forincrlv, as now, of big wonK Here i® a letter written 
by one Bisaml>er Mittre, to his master at the l)emnmng of 1^ century, 
ou occasion of an outtr window having l>een blonu down by a North West- 
er ‘ Honourable Sir,— V<i,ttnlay vesper inivc great hiyricane , valve of 
litUo a|)eiiuro not fasten , first maku gnat trepidation and palpitation, 
ilien pncipitute into preLinct God grant Master more long hit and more 
great pt»st 

** P b — No trauquiUitj in house since valve adjourn — I send for caponier 
to mak reunite 

Keranidom and education in Calcutta were then as now con- 
fined to Brahmins and Khaystas, of the former Hoi well, who pre- 
sided 5 years in the Mayor’s Court of Calcutta writes — * We 
‘ can truly aver, that during almost five years that^e presided 
*m the Judicial Cutcherry Court of Calcutta, never any murder 

* or atrocious crime came before ns, but it was provid m the end 

* a Brahmin was at the bottom of it ” 

The Burra Bazar seems from an early period to have been the 
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tiud«n« of native trade« Tbe Mariran and otliev muphaats foand 
there are all over India, and even beyond it Foreter In his 
travels m 1782 3 met with 100 Hindoo merchants at Herat car- 
lying on a brisk commerce, another 100 men at Tarshiah, and 
others settled at Baku Mushid, Tezd, and along i^ts of the Cas- 
pian and Persian Gulphs. Mr Forster met at jBaka a Sanyasi, 
recommended by some Hindoos to their agents in Bnasia, he 
was willing to go even to England. Hindoos have been settled 
at Astrachan as at Calcutta, without their families 

The remark of the first Judged hoping for the day when all 
natives would wear breeches, seems to have tickled the fancy of 
Calcutta people. An article appeared in 17bOon this subject 
** The poor oppressed natives are providing themselves with 
* bear skin breeches instead of buck skin , they are however pre- 
‘ judiced against the wigs ” 

There was a class of native servants in Calcutta formerly 
which now scarcely exists, peons to run before the pidanquetn Ad 
carry the master's chatta or message, the Chattahurdar who 
bore a large umbrella over those who walked on foot , the Abdar 
or water cooler, — the Masalchis or fiame bearers, whose busi- 
ness was to run with fianung torches before the carriage when 
returning from the drive at dusk lo follow the palanqueen, 
a set of bearers were necessary for every person, — the hoo~ 
Jcah-burdar to dress the pipe and attend while his master 
smoked it, — the Chvhdar or mace bearer i e Ckapdkar^ keep- 
er of the peace, with his emblem, a long staff plated with sil 
ver, to deliver messages Sometimes four were in attendance, 
but eveiy man in Calcutta of consequence must have one The 
Dutch Director at Chinaurah was allowed six, but the next to 
him only two The Dutch were so particular about this mark 
of dignity that only the Governor oi Chinsurah was allowed to 
have the mace all of silver, the other functionaries were to 
have them plated The late Bishop Wilson was one of the last 
Europeans who employed a Cbubdar There was one inferior to 
him, the Sontahurdar^ who bore only a baton The bearers of that 
day dressed and undressed their masters , the Europeans having 
such a horror of the climate as to think every exertion injuri- 
ous, hke vanous ladies in Chowringhee now, who though in 
health, are so lazy as to require being earned up stairs by their 
servants The Uriah Bearers were an old class in Calcutta , as 
in former d^a palkis were ohiefiy used We find from a compu- 
tation mad/in 1776, they camea three lakhs of rupees yearly to 
their own cobntry made by their business 
Another servant of the olden time, gradually disappeanng, is 
the Portuguese ayah, of whom Captain WiUuunsou thus states — 
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indeed abaidied^ could they now tike a peep at their ill^&tad 
and degenerated posterity It is scarcely to be conceived hoar 
much pndd le r^ned by women of this class , they are fond of 
adulat^ and lore the dear word ‘ Signora/ even to adoiatioii. 
To see^ne of them full dre-eed on Christmas day is truly di- 
verting, their costume bei^, as nearly as circumstances will 
admit, that of the days of ffyalty in France with a dash of tha, 
antique Vera Cruz to remind them, 1 suppose, of that eclipse 
which a gradual intermixture with the natives, has cast upon 
their once tawny, but now sfble countenances One would think, 
that the humiliating reHections attendant upon such a compari- 
son, should prompt them to burn their pedigrees, and to avoid 
v^tever could induce to retrospection I But, no, the ayah pndes 
herself on that remote affinity, to which her records give the 
claim , she retains all the offensive hauteur of her progenitors, 
which, being grafted upon the most obnoxious qualities of the 
Hindoo or Mussulman, characters, makes a tout ensemble as ri- 
diculous as it 13 debpicable T* 

Calcutta last century was the scene of the triumph of caste 
and superstition. Naked fakirs paraded the streets — the Aghorx 
could be seen eati^ the desh ol dead men at the ghats— ^oly 
water m which a Bralimui’s feet had been washed was highly 
treasured as a drink — suttee fires blazed in the neigbbourhoed, as 
late as 1800, within a space of 30 miles round Calcutta, and in 
BIX months of that year 27o women were burnt Brahnuni bulls, 
fearless of the police, roamed at large to the annojmnce of paiki- 
bearers and confectioners Human sacrifices could occasionally 
be witnessed at Kali Ghat The monkey however, so trouble- 
some at Benares, was not ao here, though it is Recorded of the 
Bnjah of Bisenpur, the Rajah of last century, that “ he requested 

* ft, guard of sepoys to destroy them, though against his religion, 

* which holds the transmigration of souls, to do it himself They 

* would come into hia house, and carry the meat off the table and 

* steal whatever they could find They often temfy the girls, 

* assembling round them if alone, making the most odious noisea,** 

As an illustration of the power of superstition the follow-^ 
mg IS the relation of an occurrence which took place in 1070:—^ ^ 
The English had at this tune a factory at BataooW (a sea port 
next to the southward of Onore) when a ehip oame to lade, tbe 
Captain of which had a fine English bnll dog, which he 
ed to the chief of the factory After the ship waa gone tiie 
toiy, which consisted of 18 persons, frere g<nng ammfing ind 
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oirmd the bull dog with theoii And pAsnog through the town, 
the dog eeised a cow devoted to a Paged and kiUod her Upon 
thie the pneaU raised a mob, who mardej::ed the whole fac- 
tory , but some natives who were fnends to" the English, made a 
large grave and buned them all m it. The chief ofCarwar sent 
a stone to be put on the grave with thia inscription * This is the 
banal place of John Best and seventeen other Enghshiaen who 
were sacnficed to the fury of a mad pnesthood and an enraged 
mob * The English did not renew their factory there 

The practice of Dhirna, or a Brahman in order to extort 
money or secure a demand sitting opposite a house until it 
was complied with, the Brahman meanwhile fasting as also 
the person against whom the demthd was made, was very com- 
mon at Benares, but it occurred occasionally in Calcutta. 
Mrs Fay states. ‘‘ A Hindu beggar of the Brahman caste went 
' to the house of a \ ery rich man, but of an inferior tribe, request- 
'ing alms, he was either rejected, or considered himself inade- 
'quately relieved and refu«-ed to quit the place As his lying be- 
*fore the door and obstructing the passage was unpleasant, one of 

* the servants first intreated, then insisted on his retiring and in 

* speaking pushed him gently away, he chose to call this push a 
' blow, and cried aloud ior redress, declaring that he would 

* never stir from tlie spot till he had obtained justice agamst the 
'man, who now endeavoured to soothe him but in vain Like 
'a true Hindoo he Hkt down, and never moved again, but 
' thirty-eight hours afterwards expired, demanding justice with 
'his last Dreath , being well aware thet in the event of this the 
' master would have an enormous fine to pay — which happened 
' accordingly 

The Mussulmans of Calcutta though adopting various Hindoo 
practices, have never amalgamated with the Hindoos They seem 
to retain towards them, the views of Timur who sold — The Hin- 
^doo has nothing of humanity but the figure Ambition charac- 
' tensed the Moslem here lust century as much as avarice did the 
' Gentoo, but the dajs are gone for ever when a Mussulman like 
' the Foujdor of Hooghly had 6000 Rs monthly salary and when 

* the korah or whip was hung up in every Mofussil Court for the 
' Mussulman ofiicids to flagellate the Hindus In 1 804 the Mulins 
‘ of Calcutta memoriahsed the Marquis of Wellesley because a 

* thesis was proposed at Fort William College ' on the utility of 
‘ traiulatiom mto the vernacular of works on different religions.* 

* But they are in the sere and yellow leaf and even Tippu was 

* obliibd to employ Hindoos m the revenue as he lost so much 
^ by me i^orance of Moslem revenue ofi^eexs ** 

We might make ji^any other obeervations on Calcutta m the 
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Olden Time^itfl Greek, Armenian and Jewish mhahitaota— ite 
French md Dutch neighbours — ^ite nver ever changing ilaeoune 
and fraught* with rraimsceDces of the past Bot the length to 
which we have already extended this artiole forbids oar mykig 
more 
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Abt VIL — MemoiTM of Ma)or General Sir Henry Hxtodoeh^ 

K C B By John Ct.AUE MARsnafAir London Long- 

matt, Oreen, Longman, and Hoberttk 18^ 

As, gliding down the stream of the tranquil present, we look 
back upon the tumultuous past , as we recall the excitements, 
the terrors, the atrocities of lb57, it is impossible to feel insensi- 
ble to that wonderful dispensation of Providence which, when 
the danger was highest, when the career of triumphant rebel- 
lion was as yet unchecked, at least in the Central provinces, 
when our own resources were at the lowest, brought to the 
scene of action from another and a distant part of Asia, a Man 
suited to that dread Hour, who&e sriong character pitted again&t 
hordes of conscienceless traitors aufhced to rohtoie victory to 
our standard'^, and to re-cstabli&h the prestige not lost in fair 
but stolen after foul murder, of the British irms. How 
this was accomplished, how by the determined energy of tins 
man the tide of rebellion was first tinned, must be fiesh in tlie 
memory of all If we allude now fo the subject, it is becau^c 
we would wish to dwell lor a moment on the character ol tin 
chief actor in tli it pai t of the great Drama, and to ascertain by 
what mental training, through wliat amount of jiractical expeii 
ence his natuial powers had been so moulded as to att an so 
brilliant a development 

A shy, contemplative, hut strong-willed hoy, Henry Hive 
lowk had been educated lor the bar Circumstances however 
which he could not control, but which in their immediate result 
were oppo&ed to his wishes, changed his debtination, and at the 
age of twenty years ne entered tlie army He entered it at a 
p nod when England had had but five years* experience of that 
peace which v^as destined to remain unbiokeu till 1853 Ihe 
signs of Its probable continuance however were even tiu n 
plenteous, and Havelock, dreading the career the mo&t fatal of 
all others to genuine aspirations — that of being a soldier merely 
in name — turned liis thoughts to a country which held out cer- 
tain promise of becoming at no distant period the theatre of 
great events. Of all the possessions and ikjlendencies of Eug- 
iaad, India at that time alone offered the inducement of a cbanco 
of active service To noble ambitions, to high hopes, to lofty 
aspirations %he was the land of promise What wonder then, 
that liaveloek va ho had mastered the theories of his profession 
with iP the ardour of an enthusiast, who bad even then brooded 
over the achievements of the great Captains of ancient and 
modem epochs, what wonder t^t he. left free to choobO for 
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himMlf, should have selected a career in a country m which, if 
there were many candidates for honor, there Appeared to be at 
least many chances^ for the aspirant. The studies to winch he 
had devoted the initiatory years of his military life, the eam- 
plete theoretical knowledge which he had obtained regarding 
the actual science of war, his ])erfect acquaintance with the de* 
tails of all the famous battles of history, had inspired him with 
a hope, near akin to confidence, that be too would be dble to 
sei^e and employ nghtly that golden moment, which occurs 
once always in the life time ot all who seek it, but which 
once missed m most cases vanishes for ever To India then 
he made up his mind to proceed, and having so resolved, with 
a just appreciation of the first difficulties which would meet 
him m that country, he devoted himself, whilst yet in England, 
to the acquirement of the native languages To a mind organis- 
ed as was his, the sudden transition from Jomini to Gilchnst 
presented no insurmountable obstacles The ardour which had 
* prompted him to acquire a complete knowledge of the pnnaples 
of the one, enabled him 'to master the peculiarities set before 
him by the other His progie&i therefore was rapid, and the 
gun real and *'>uhd bo much in fact bad he advanced in his 
oriental studies during the few months that preceded his em- 
baikation that he was able during the vojage out to become a 
teacher in his turn, and to impart to others some of the advan- 
tages which he had acquired fot* himself 

Ilav clock embarked lu the C?cncr«/ Ayrf in January 1823, a 
Lieutenant in the loth Light Infantry The country to which 
he wa-^ proceeding was at that tune under the temporary sway 
ot jllr John Adam, a gentleman who unconsciously and in spite 
of himself did wore to upset the monopoly of the East India 
Company than any i)iev]oiis or subsequent ruler The same 
mouth that witnessed IlaveloLk's eiiibriikation, witnessed also 
the <lei)arture lumi India of the Gieat Marquees who, in the 
course of a domination extending over nine j ears, had raised 
the glory ot our arms to the highest pitch, and had placed upon 
the firmest basis the material prosperity ot the empire. Like 
others who succeeded him he sailed from India in the full belief 
that he had left to his successor a legacy of peace , unlike those 
others, he did leave him an clastic le venue, and a treasury full 
even to overfiowing — a source of strength and power to the 
strong — an irresistible temptation to the weaL • 

Havelock reached Calcutta in May of the same^year Withm 
two months of his arrival Mr Adam whose tenure of Ace had 
resulted from the pnrcly accidental circumstance of his oeing at 
the tune of Lord Hastings’ departure senior member of Council, 
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WA 0 succeeded by Ear) Amherst— not however before the Obont^ 
rence on our eastern frontier of certain manifestationll which 
laid the foundations of future warfare 
It 18 not necessary to refer liere to the particular causes 
which brought about actual hostilities with the Burman empire. 
From the moment that barbarism, till then victorious and un- 
controlled, came into contact with European civilisation, the 
resolt^was inevitable Commencing in the first instance with 
an actual attack on our possessions, the court of Ava regarded 
the gentle remonstrances of the Indian Government as sure 
signs of conscious weakness To such an extent did their con* 
ceit increase that it became absolutely necessary for the security 
of our own territories to give to their monarch a convincing 
proof that, however great might be his superiority to the rude 
tribes that surrounded him he was yet unequal to the task of dic- 
tating terms to an English Government In consequence of 
this necessity, and in pursuance of that wise principle of warfare 
of wmch Hannibal may be considered the most brilliant exemplar. 
Lord Amherst resolved in the early part of J824 to transport a 
sufficient force under an experienced General to a part of the 
enemy’s coast, which was at once the most vulnerable and which 
at the same time might possess the advantage of communicating 
most easily with the capital It was confidently believed that a 
march on Ava, entailing as it necessarily must, more than one 
encounter between the hostile forces, would suffice to bring the 
enemy to reason, and to lower the arrogant spint which had 
tempted him to invade our possessions Two divisions fi^om Mad- 
ras and Calcutta were accordingly organised, and these, leaving 
their presidencies in the months of April and May 1824, uniteid 
at the Andamans on the 5th of the last named month, and pro- 
ceeded at once under the command of Sir Archibald Campbell 
to Rangoon 

At the timeHhat the Bengal division of this force was or- 
ganised, Havelock had not completed twelve months' ser- 
vice m India. Occupying the position during this period 
of a Subaltern of the corps which garrisoned Fort William, 
no work beyond the mere routine of regimental duty had 
been assigned him He had however distinguished himself 
in a manner, which does not always commend uie performer to 
the favorable notice of the authonties. With all the fervor of 
his nature hE had devoted himself to the study and practice of 
rehmon, and pot content with that, he had endeavoured to ex- 
tend amongst his own soldiers the knowledge of the truths 
which he Imd found so precious He became known in the Re- 
giment as a pious, earnest, and at the same time a most 
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lous and devoted officer Fortunately for bie worldly pro^cte" 
this knjpwledge was not confined to his regiment, llius it bap- 
pened ^t at the time when the Burmese expedition was be* 
ing organised, and when enquiries were being made regarding 
smart intelligent officers to fill the more subordmate positions os 
the general staff, the name of Havelock was brought to the no* 
tioe ot those in whose hands lay the dispensation of patronage* 
and he was appointed Deputy Assibtant Adjutant General 4>f uie 
expedition 

The war which was at that period undertaken, proved m a 
military and scientific point of new, tlie least interesting of all 
in which the Indian Government has been engaged. Combat- 
ing in swamps, opposed to an enemy who never fought but be* 
hind stockades, and theu geneially fought badly, a prey to the ra- 
vages of a pestilential atmosphere, our troops were merely called 
upon to display that courage and that endurance which are so pe. 
Guiiarly their own There was no call foi the manifestation of the 
manoeuvring capabilities of our commanders To move stAught 
on, to attack the enemy wherever be could be found, and to follow 
up with promptitude every ad\antagc gained m the field — these 
were the conditions on which to bring the war to a succesa 
ful issue To a soldier neverthelebS, thoroughly acquainted 
with the details of European conflicts, versed in that strategic 
science which prompted the operations of Marlborough and Eu- 
gene in their campaigns against the tried Marshals of Louis 
XI Y, of Gustavus against Tilly and Wallenstein, of Frederic 
against Daun, and of Geneiol Bonaparte in 1796, this expedi- 
tion to Buimah opened a new field It was here that Havelock 
first learned, that the success of Europeans combatmg against 
Asiatics must depend less upon science than upon dash , that 
with one good blow, dealt energetically and followed up rapidly, 
the fate of an empire might be (iccidcd The Burmese cam- 
paign It was, that taught him that no tioo 2 >s were more liable 
to depression, none less luelincd to btiuggle against hostile for- 
tune, none who posbessed to an infei lor degree the power of 
rallying en masi^e than Abiatus. To him then, destined as he 
watr to an Indian caiecr, the experience thus gained was invalu- 
able Grafting it upon bis theoretical knowledge, he was able 
thereafter to plan, device, and execute schemes calculated for 
every emergency The fact that he himself had borne no light 
part in a campaign that' terminated only at the gates of the 
enemy’s capital, Uiat he had been able thus practically to test 
bis theoretioal knowledge, and to compare it vhth, the actual 
measures of his own commander, gave him a ooi^deuoe m 
his own judgment, and a proud self-reliance that never after 
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desartiid hm lu Burmah were sown the «eeds of that strategy 
Uiat afterwards tnomphed at Ctwnpore _ 

The Burmese campaign lasted twenty -one months* Hayelook, 
^^))o arnved just too late for the storming of Hangoon^ was yet 
able to take a prominent part m the operations which snoceeded 
the occupation of that important town As the year adyanced 
however it was found that sickness was our most ^ngerons foe 
By the end of July more than half the force had become noa- 
enectiva Havelock himself was amongst the latter, and to save 
lus life, he was compelled to proceed to Calcutta, and thence by 
the sea mute to Bombay After an absence ot eleven months, 
dunng which our army had advanced no higher than Prome, 
Havelock returned to his duty He was in time to take a share 
in the advance which resulted in the defeat of the enemy in 
three pitched battles, and in the acceptance by the King of the 
conditions of peace which our Commander4n Chief had imposed 
In these actions, his was naturally a subordinate part, but to a 
subordinate on the stafl, great opportunities of observation are 
often granted, and Havelock shewed not very long afterwards, 
that he had allowed none oi these to pass unnoticed 

For nearly thirteen years after the treaty of Yandalmo, India 
remained at peace, and not a single opportunity was afforded 
Havelock of practically testing his acquirements in the field 
With an ill fortune, which in the present days of high pressure 
and quick promotion would be accounted marvellous, he was 
doomed throughout this period to remain a Lieutenant. He 
was not however altogether unemjiloyed As Interpreter to 
Colonel, afterwards Sir Willoughby, Cotton, one of the Brigadier 
Generals of the Burman expedition, and then commanding at 
Cawnpore , as Adjutant of the depot of Koyal Troops at Chin- 
surah, as Interpeter to the 16th Foot, and finally as Adjutant 
of his own Regiment, he found ample ofiportuiiUies for increas 
mg his own vxpeuenro, md perfecting hniiocll m that know- 
ledge, the most valuable of all to the soldier and the states- 
man, — the kno\^ ledge of human nature In his two appoint- 
ments as Adjutant, first to the depot and afterwards to his re 
giment, the moving springs of human action were constantly 
open to his inspection It was probably dunng this period of 
probation that he acquired that experience m the art of manag- 
ing men's minds, of appealing to their hearts, of directing their 
instmcts to a particular point, which he afterwards put m prac- 
tice with eo'much effect Religious as he was, and ever anxious 
to increase fhe number of those who cared for their eteroal 
welfare, he could not but have perceived, that even on the 
scoffer and the profane it was possible to exercise a strong movai 
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indaenoe. There is probably no class of men mote qoick^^witte^, 
more signed with a sense of their own rights or more jmIous 
of maintaining them that the private soldiers no men^ at the same 
time oftener subject themselves to the sway of passions incidental 
to ialien man. To manage each men, to direct their energies 
to a useful and a noble end, mere theories are valueless It is 
necessary that each move in the lower organisation should bo 
checked, and if possible exalted, by corresponding and answering 
movement on the part of a more commanding mind For this 
purpose, knowledge acquired by actual experience, imbibed, as it 
were, by mixing heartily with the men, by seeing their natures 
open before one, is the first requisite None are more sensitive 
on this point than the men themselves Their spirits spurn 
the control which is measured out by rule, and which, applied 
therefore without &ny consideration of the varying attnbutes 
of humanity, must often act unjustry It is when their natures 
are in the presence of another nature, not only superior to 
theirs, but intimately acquainted with its component parts, yet 
partaking of the higher and the better portion of those parts, 
and at the same time sympathizing with the whole, that their 
minds swayed by the magnetic influence, yield themselves 
entiiely to its control That Havelock penetrated to the very 
depths of this great mystery may perhaps be doubted There 
have been warnors, famous in history who have acquired a 
greater insight into the secret springs of human actions, and 
who have gamed consequently a greater intlaence and control 
over their men But hia after career proved nevertheless 
that his knowledge of mankind, and his power of directing 
the instincts of the soldier, were very great indeed The manner 
in which he shewed tins knowledge will be spoken of in its 
proper place it is alluded to here, because it was at the period 
of which we are now treating that that expenence must have 
been acquired • 

But there were seasons during those thirteen years of peace 
when Havelock was not brought into such close contact with 
his men There were years when be was forced to be content 
with the mere performance of the duties of a subaltern with his 
regiment. Then it was that his active mind went m search of other 
occupations, and searching earnestly, soon lighted upon a conge- 
nial theme. We have before alluded to the opportunities which 
presented themselves to him during his campaign in^Burmah of 
cnticising the manoeuvres of his commanders. Ihese had ap« 
peared to him to be, in many instances, opposed to those pnn^ 
oiples of war, on which the greatest Generals of ancient and «kO* 
dern times, had invariably sought to act Iheir ermtio connee, 
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aa he euppoeed them to be, he had noted down at the time, and 
It appeared to him m hie momente of leiaore, that itAeight be 
uaeful to his profession, and profitable to himself, to cpre to the 
world a cnUcal history of the entire campaign He had scarce* 
ly howeTer entered upon his work when the idea occurred to 
that It might possibly be considered presumption and more 
than presumption on his part, thus to cnticiee his superiors 
Yet only a Subaltern, his right to pass m review, and to animad- 
vert upon the movements of full blown Generals, would almost 
certainly be called in question Wnting at all, he would be 
compelled to write the whole truth, and would that be palata* 
hie ? These were startling questions , especially startling weie 
they to a soldier dependent on hia profession for support, and 
looking to it as the sole ladder by which he could advance to dis 
tinctioD e know trom the memoirs published of him by his 
brother-m-law, that he deviated the matter long and carefully 
with himself 1 am half afraid'’ he saj s in one of his letters 
to Serampore " of the storm of hostility which the free discus- 

* Sion of recent events might draw upon a subordinate officer 
' Men of years and rank are so unwilling ever to be proved m 

* the wrong, and 1 cannot, in common honesty, attempt to show 

* that m 1824 2d, and ’26 they were always m the nght ” 
Again “ were the manuscript carried in statu qvo to the press, 

* It 18 not impossible that I might (ind my name omitted in the 

* army list of some subsequent month for having presumed to 
^ think that a Brigadier General can do wrong ” These extracts 
prove that even when sending hits nianuscnpt^to the press Have- 
lock was not free from doubt as to the manner in which 
the publication might affect his own prospects With the 
knowledge which we possess of his conscientiousness, of his 
rigid morality, of his strong views regarding light and wrong, 
of the manner in which ne would have clung to the one 
and spurned the other, we have a right to believe that m 
depidiug to publish, Havelock pursued the course which af- 
ter deep and earnebt consideration he felt himself called upon 
to undectake Possessing a knowledge not shared m by the 
world at large, enabled by his reading, by his practical ability, 
to point out errors, which to be avoided in future it was ne- 
cessary to illustrate with peculiar reference to this particular 
expedition, was he, on account of puiely personal considera- 
tions, for cfear of injuring his own prospects, to be absolutely 
dumb ? To be silent, he must have felt, was to be criminal 
Balancing then the cnminality of silence against the “ impru- 
dence” of pubhcatioD, Havelock felt it impossible to falter 
Not careless then of consequences, but confident in the purity 
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of his motives, beheviQg that his criticism wts just, that his con* 
elusions would bear the strictest examination, he pnbl ashed 
Written^ in a manly and classical style, ontspoken m its remarks 
on the execution of the campaign, awarding with an impartial hand 
blame and praise, the work appeared at the Serampon* prmts m 
1828 , two years after the conclusion of the war of whicli It 
treated It was most unfortunate that it had not been publiA* 
ed in England An Indian work never has a fair chance. It 
may be a prejudice, but it is a fact, that even the Indian pubHo 
looK upon the name of the English publisher as a guarantee to a 
certain extent of the value of the work They look forward also 
before they buy, unless they are by chance acquainted with 
the author, to the criticisms of the English press. Deprived 
ol these advantages, printed too on interior paper, and with 
inferior type, an Indian book scarcely makes a fair start It 
has happened that when subsequent eients have recalled public 
interest to the subject on winch it treated, a work originally 
published in India has reappeared in an English dress But 
this IS a rare occurrence , it almost always happens that the 
work pubh'^hed m India is discredited on account ot its Indian 
imprint, and enjoys consequently but a limited circulation 

It 18 on no other grounds that we can account for the failnre, 
as a literary speculation, of Havelock’s * Campaigns in Ava ’ The 
style in which it was written, the professional acumen displayed 
in the critiusms, and the general interest of the narrative, were 
sufficient under ordinary circumstances to attract to it a large 
amount of public support Published in England, it must have 
commanded attention, but an offspring of Serampore it never 
surmounted the ineradicable blot of its nativity In India there^ 
fore its circulation was limited, whilst in England it became 
known to but a select few It did happen however to find its 
way to the Horse Guards, and in that hallowed region its bold* 
ness, as might have been expected, found no favog. * Is he tired 
of his commission was the question asked of the elder brother 
of the author, when he presented himself within those sacred 
precincts. No actnc persecution however followed this remark, 
although we are informed by his brother in*Iaw, that the book 
made him many enemies. 

We might pause here for an instant to enquire with his bio* 
grapher, bow it happened that with the evidence of professional 
knowledge displayed in this work before them, the Government 
of India left the subaltern author to pine in Defect Was 
It because they thought that soldiers ought to^remam mere 
instruments, without feelings and wiihont passions, debarred 
from the exercise of 6 \ ery intellectnAf faculty, and that they re* 
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garddd «8 little lem than a crune, tbiB effort on the part of 
BaTelook to vindicate his claim to a position in the World of 
reaponBible bnaiamty? Did they consider that the duties of 
an officer should be confined to a punctual attendance at drills and 
parades, and to the necessity never to appear drunk on duty, and 
did they wish to repress e\ ery effort ou his part to exercise his 
brain for the performance of the higher duties of his profes- 
aion — an exercise whiuh in times of peace can best be promoted 
by a critical study of past campaigns? These are no iiglit 
questions, for they affect the present even more than the past 
Let us examme ior a moment the circumstancee ol Havelock’s 
case. Here was a man, who had instructed himself thoroughly 
in the science ot war, who enjoyed the highest character os 
an officer, aud in whom there jay, dormant at that tune and 
waiting for an occasion, >ery high military powers. Impelled 
by an imperative sense of duty, by a conscientious resolve to 
do what was right m spite of consequences, he publishes a 
work to the excellence oi which, he subbcquently recorded, 
three Commanders in-Chief bore their testimony Yet although 
that book was noh m military lore, although it contained 
instruction of the most valuable nature, because, in the 
course of its truthful narrative, it trenched upon the vanity of 
m few high officials, the writer was allowed to linger in obscurity 
The abilities which were conspicuou& in every page of the book, 
the talents which the Go\ eminent might themselves have di 
reeled to some great purpose, were restricted to the performance 
of tnfimg duties, and for nine years afterw^ds, the Havelock 
of 1828, who possessed withiu himself all the powers and 
more ffian the vigour of the Havelock of 1857, was deemed 
doubly rewarded in being allowed to remain unmolested on 
account of his opinions, a hardworking subaltern One of the 
most touching pictures, in the history of France immediately 
pnor to the B^volution, presents to our eyes Dumouriez pacing 
the streets of Pans, conscious ol his abilities for command, 
but conscious also that his plebeian birth deprived him of 
every chance of the attainment of hia desires But how 
infinitely more affecting were the circumstances of Have- 
lock’s position 1 He too was conscious of the possession 
of great abilities, and yet he had the mortification to find that 
he was restricted to the duties of a subaltern, because, in the 
only manner m which as a conscientious officer he could perform 
the task, had written a work in which those abilities were 
made known to the Government he served 

After long delays however, and three failures to obtain hs 
company by purchase, promoUoxi come at last In 1836 Have-* 
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lock WM able to write Captain before his name, and by a strange 
Goincidenee the same year witnessed also the abandonment 
of that peaceful policy which^ without; mtermption, had been 
fostered by the Indian Government ever since the peace of 
Yandaboa It was in December of that year that the expedition 
to Adghaaistan, which had formed the great theme of disoussion 
in eveiy station in India for twelve months preceding, was 
actually entered upon On the loth of that month the Ben^ 
Division of the British forces, under the command of Sir Wil- 
loughby Cotton, commenced its march for an object, which, tor 
disregard of all moral obligation, as well as for (loliticd unsound- 
ness, IS imequalled by any recorded in the history of the British 
nation Decided upon originally for the purpose ot compelling 
the Persian Army to raise tim siege of Herat, it might have been 
supposed that with the accomplishment of that design, all 
necessity for the further progiess oi the expedition would have 
ceased The Persiau Army, thanks to the gallantry of an 
English olhcer who accidentally found himself m the place, had been 
forced to retire from belore Herat on tlie 9th September 18J9, 
tlire6 months before a single British soldier liad lelt our territories 
The original object oi the expedition had thus been accoiuphsh- 
ed, without the expendituie oi a single drop of Englisii blo<^, or 
an ounce of English treasure Nevertheless, so bent \^ere those 
who directed the counsels ot the Indian Government on making 
a grand demonstration m Cential Asia, so terrihed were they 
at the bugbear of iiussian aggrandisement, then distantly looming 
in the future, that losing sight of those greater dangers neaier 
their own possessions — daugeis which in u cooler laument would 
have been obvious to none more than to themselves, — they 
resolved, at the cost of an immense expenditure of money, in 
defiance of right, and at great military iisk, still to send on an 
army for the purpose ot expelling the energetic sovereign 
who was all the time well disposed to tali in ^ith our > lews 
regarding Perbia, and to replace him by an imbecile faineaut 
whose weakness had rendered him contemptible in Afighan ej es. 
fiSo extraordinary was the excitement that reigned amongst the 
govermng classes at the time,* that they did not perceive either 
the fooli^iness or the immorality ol the course which they had 
resolved to pursue. The advance into AfFgbanistan was heralcU 
ed by those high sounding phrases and iotty professions which 
those who have at their disposal numerous battalions know sn 
well how to employ These phiases and thesef protessioM 
produced an effect at which men oi the present day, wich thek 
expenence of tiur^ subsequent years, may well be surpons- 
ed. In 1836 however, behef in the character of pab* 
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lio i|i 6 a was not wholly exUagoished* and ooftatnly the grea- 
ter number of those who started from Ferozepore on that 10 th 
December, started in the belief that they were about to res- 
tore a legitimate sovereign to his throne, and to give an ef- 
fectual check to the ambition and to the encroachments of Hus- 
sia. It would appear that Havelock entertained some such 
opinion at the outset Certain it is that he hailed the pros- 
pect of service which the offer of an Aide de- Camp-ship on 
bir Willoughby Cotton’s staff opened out to him It was a 
position most favorable for one whose active mind would not 
permit him to be a mere instrument of authority, but who judged 
every movement by the standard set up by those great Captains, the 
history of whose achievements was stored in his mind Through- 
out that long march from Feroz^ore through the Bolan Pass 
to Candahar, he must often have mused on tlie fact that on the 
fidelity to his engagements of the ruler of the Punjab, depend- 
ed the safety of our force We had no base of operations , our 
army was separated from its resources, on our right and our 
right rear lay the army of Runjeet Singh, splendidly organized, 
fiushed with victory over the Affglians, and ready to obey Lis 
nod The further we proceeded, the more isolated, the more 
dangerous became our position, and to the chances arising from 
that position were added the barren nature of the country, and 
the necessity which existed of carrjingour supplies with us 
As we read the account of that campaign, every page increases 
our astonishment tiiat a British Army should ever have been 
sent on such an expedition, and for such a purpose 

It IS not our purpose to follow the expedition step by step on 
Its onward course Its details are well-known to all readers of 
Indian history The part played by Havelock, as Aide- de- Camp 
on the staff of a General of Division, was necessarily limited 
He was able nevertheless to improve his experience in matters 
which It 18 beyond the power of mere book learning to impart 
He It was who, after the junction at Candahar by the Bombay 
division, and the assumption by Sir John Keane of tbe chief 
command, strongly urged that the siege tram, which had been 
conveyed thus & at Uie cost of*much trouble, should be taken 
on to be used against Ghuznee. His advice was, on the repre- 
sentations of the politicals,” disregarded, and in consequence, 
the army found itself some weeks later in front of a fortress, the 
defences of which could only be breached by heavy artillery 
It u true that the combined danug and ingenuity of Captains 
Thomson and Durand of the Bengal Kn^eers rescued Su: John 
Keane firom his false position, but the circumstan^ made an in- 
eradicable impression on the mmd of Hayelock>Vnd materially 
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influenced hie own operations ftt a later period Never to at- 
tack fortified places without artiUery^ and to be himself * po- 
liticar as well as General, ranked thereafter amonpt his 1 ^ 
conned maxims. It was in this campaign also tw the im- 
pressions which he had imbibed in Burmah, as to the md* 
visabilitj of losing no opportanity of attacking an AsiatiO 
enemy in the field, with but small regard to his superior 
numbers, and his convictions likewise as to the enormous ad^ 
vantages to be derived from following up rapidly even the 
most tTifimg victory, received fresh conhrmation Havelock ao- 
coinpanied the force in its tnumphant progress to Cabool, bat 
finding, shortly after his arrival there, that the puppet king whom 
we had placed on the throne by our bayonets, could only be sap- 
purted by the same means, aqd that our occupation of A&hamstan 
might be prolonged indefinitely, he resisted all the oflrers of Sir 
Willoughby Cotton, and resolved to return speedily to India. He 
was prompted to this determination chiefiy by a wish to publish 
an account of the campaign, before the interest excit^ by it 
had entirely evaporated For a task of this nature he was pe- 
culiarly well qualified He had not only taken notes of his own, 
but he had possessed the entire confidence ot Sir Willoughby 
Cotton, and had obtained from the Commander m- Chief free 
access to all the records in hia office He naturally ima- 
gined that a work at once accurate, interesting, and profes- 
sional could not fail to find many readers, and although he 
wiote at the time that he considered himselt ** too old for 
fame,’^ he might nevertheless have pictured to himself that 
such a work, if well performed, would convince those, m 
whose hands lay the power of advancing deserving oflScers, 
that he at least had mastered the higher branches of his profes 
Sion He was doomed however, on this occasion, as on the for- 
mer, to bitter disappointment The work, although lucid in 
arrangement, forcible in style, and \ivid m desaription, although 
too It had the advantage of an English publisher, fell stiLL-boru 
from the press. This result may perhaps be partly attnbutable 
to the intense excitement which prevailed lo England at that time, 
(I 8 i 9 - 40 k«on account of the movements of tlie Chartists The 
** battle of Newport,” so fatal to the pretensions ot Messrs 
Frost, Williams, and Jones presented a problem of far deeper 
moment to the politicians of England than the history of the 
taking of Ghuznee Then again the march to Cabool^* though 
teeming with hardships to the soldiers, was, for a hampiugn, nu* 
gularly barren of fighting results The snceeisful assault on 
Ghuznee, iw, in a military point of view, its icfiitaiy tntuii{ih 
It 10 probaBm therefore, that the general publie, nnao^TUOitod 
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With the locality, igaorant of the dangers tit and the pnra- 
tiOQS iH esse, saw only that we had reached Cabool without a 
battle, and imagined that it was almost unnecessary to acquaint 
themselves with the details of such an expedi^n to a greater 
extent than conld be asoertamed from the despatches. Had 
there been a few more casualties, and a fair proportion of stir- 
ring adventures the history would probably have been more 
favorably received 

It may not be out of place here to state the matured opinion 
of Havelock, written in after years, on the subject of the publi- 
cation by an officer of his own expeneuces on service and else- 
where Even in the year i860 the opinion on this subject of 
one of the most real and practical soldiers that ever lived, may 
npt be altogether unworthy of consideration The passage as 
recorded by his biographer, is too long to be extracted in its 
entirety We cull howeier that portion of it which may be 
considered general in its application ''Our institutions and 
' public opinion secure to us the liberty of printing , and com- 
' mon sense unawed by a tew who have not kept pace with 
' their age, recognises in the nineteenth century the perfect com 
' patibility of the most implicit obedience in the ranks and m 
' the field, with thorough independence of spirit m the republio 
' of letters. Contemporary memoirs are the means of which the 
' future historian gladly avails himself, or of which he bitterly 
' laments the want, when he comes to trace with an impartid 
' hand the picture of events which have influenced the hap- 
' piness of large portions of the human race ” 

Although Havelock was naturally mortified by the lU-suc- 
cesa of a work on which he had bestowed no ordinary labour, 
bis was not a spirit to cast down by any disappointment. Its 
first result was to determine him to bend his mind more closely 
to his profession It liappened that, after he had rid himself 
of the labor of revising and despatching his work, he was 
directed to proceed to Cabool with recruits Arriving in the 
coarse of his journey at Ferozepore, he fell in with General 
Elphinstone, then lately appointed to the command of our 
troops in Afighanistan By him he has offered the pj^t of Per- 
sun Interpreter on his stafiT This he accepted, and it was in 
that capacity that in February I64l, after an absence of fifteen 
months, he found himself once more in Cabool 

It was on the occasion of this, his second residence in Affi- 
gbanistan, that'the nature of Havelock’s qualities was destined 
to the severest triaL The weakness of our political agent, and 
the incapacity of our mihtary commander, con^buted even 
more than the treachery of the aristocracy of Olbool, to bring 
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About th^ greAtesi disaster diat has ertur befallen British ania. 
It was not so much, as Havelock remarked with aatonishment 
on his arrival, that the position which should have been occupied 
as a fort had bten given up to the purfioses of a seraglio , it 
was a VICIOUS but not a fatal arrangirment that located our soi^ 
diers in a cantonment commanded by neighbouring heights, and 
that placed all the supplies of tho army in a detached tort 
These evils, great as they were, would have been remedied 
the valpur of our troops, if they had had but a commander But 
with an old gentleman at tlie head of the army enfeebled by 
disease, with an envoy who had trained his intellect to believe 
that to be true which he wished to be true, and who persisted 
in spite of tho most glaring evidence of bad faith, in giving cre- 
dence to the assurances of the natives, — with division every-^ 
where, and self-reliance nowhere, it was impossible to effect 
anything great. There was in fact no command The mea^-ures 
that had been resolved upon one moment, were cancelled an 
hour later, and this ludecisiou commeming in the tent of 
the Geneial, could not but have a most lamentable effect 
upon the Army As if, too to add to tlie diffiouliies of our si- 
tuation, the mo*'t open marks of ho«»tility on the part of the 
Affghans, served but to mduce our leaders to pretend a greater 
confidence in their gOvid faith It seems at this distant period 
almost incredible, that after the slaughter of Sir Alexander 
Barnes, after the murdei of the Envoy in cold blood, after mani- 
festations of hostility too striking be misconceived, the 
leaders of that force — a force numbering 5000 men, should still 
have preferred to trust to Aftghan honor rather tlian to the 
bayonets of their soldiers Once having resolved to retire, they 
should have regarded every Vffghan as an euemy, and have 
trusted to then own energies alone Instead of tins, to use the 
emphatic language of Havelock ‘*they credulously confided 
‘ m Affgban faith, moved in the power and at ^he dictation of 

* Akbar Khan, took up the positions which he pointed out, 
‘ forbore to fire on the partisans whom he had arrayed to des- 
' troy them, and as much to the last the dupes of intrigue and 
‘ treachery as the victims of the sword, cold, hunger and 

* fatigue, were engulfed in the eastern Gilzye mountains.*’ 
Surely, if history be indeed philosophy teailiing by example, 
the details of this terrible disaster ought to have served as a 
warning to the men that were to come after The tale told by 
it of the folly, the incredible folly, of trusting to*tiie oatfat of 
Asiatics of placing ourselves with respect to them In a supplitot 
and inferior nosition, ought to have rendered imposeibie any 
similar infatufton in future Yet only sucteen years the 
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tfranto of tho mating too clearly shewed » that m many instances 
tiM warning of Asiatic dnphcity had been Touchsafsd in vain, 
thongh, nnfortnnately for ns, the recollections of European ere* 
duhty had been eagerly treasured up and reraeilbered 

In the movements of the Cabool force Havelock was not a 
sharer Although on the staff of the General he had obtained 
permission to jom his regiment, the J3th Light Infantry This 
regimen under the command of gallant Sale, had been ordered m 
the month of October! 84 1 to the assistance of tlie 35th N L, npop 
which an attack had been made in the passes near Cabool i he 
nature of the conflict in which the two corps were engaged on the 
following day, made it clear to those who took part in it that 
the whole country iias m arms against the Bntish General 
Sale indeed found that it would be impoosible for him to move 
forward to Gundamiu k — the destination assigned him by the 
General m command — unless reinforcements were promptly 
furnished •He selected Havelock to carry the despatches in 
which he stated his necessities on this head, and it was probably 
owing in a great measure to his influence, that within a week 
not only were reinforceinenta proiidcd, but plentiful supplies 
were sent with them Havelock again obtained permission to 
rejoin General Sale’s Brigade, which the authorities at Cabool, 
lulled by their reliance on Affghan promises, considered at that 
tune the post of danger 

For the eighteen days that followed, the force was in continual 
conflict Harassed on all sides, attacked sometimes in front, 
oftener on the flanks and rear, the brigade, encumbered as it was 
with baggage, couhl only m it h ditficulty push forward It had 
been Havelock’s wibh after the second luirch, when it had been 
resolved,^ in accordance with instructions from Cabool, to send 
back one of the native regiments, to return with it m order to 
resume his appuuitment on the staff of General Elphinstone 
This he considered to be his post of duty, and he was, at the 
moment, the less tempted to swerve from it, because the Gilzyes 
had but just before agreed to an accommodation, for the due 
performance of which they had furnished hostages General 
Sale however could not patiently endure the idea of allowing 
Havelock to leave him He had himself been wounded on the 
previous day, and he felt therefore more than ever all the res* 
ponsibihties of his position With Havelock he had been asso- 
ciated for ^[lany years, and he had hnd opportunities of witness- 
ing how fitted he was to cope with a cnsis. He therefore point- 
ed out to him* that in his opinion it was his duty to continue with 
the force, and finally took all the responsibility of Jus compliance 
on his own shoulders. Havelock obeyed, and from that moment 
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became one of the most oonfidenlaal advuers of the Qa&eral He 
It was who^ in conjunction with Captains Macgregor^ Back* 
house, Broadfoot and Davies — four names famous in the history 
of that eventfub penod, persuaded the General to attack the 
fort of Mamookh^, the possession of which eecured the safety 
of the advance from Gundamuck to Jellalabad. He it was who, 
when a Council ot War was held at Gundamuck to debate as to 
the nature of the movements that ought to follow the receipt 
of the first disastrous accounts from Cabool, threw all the weight 
of his influence in support of the march on Jellalabad, on the 
solid ground, that there at all events they would occupy a posi- 
tion that could be held until reinforcements should reach them 
from India. He it was who, after the arm al of the force at 
that place, resisted with all his energy the proposal to give up 
the town and to retire within the citadel He it was who, by 
the influence inspired by his character, by his sound judgment, 
far seeing sagacity and knowledge of soldiers, c^tributed as 
much as any single individual could contribute, to the success- 
ful defence of the illustrious gariison li Ins labors were not so 
"pronounced” as those of George Broadtoot, it was because he 
occupied a far Icas pioininent position than that most dis- 
tinguished olhcer It is yet a striking fact that it was to Have- 
lock that Bioadfoot c\ei looked for moral support dunng the 
sittings of those Councils of Wir, in which he advocated, often 
alone, a determined policy, and it was owing to that support al- 
ways accorded, that the resolution to resist to the last was finally 
decided upon It was due to these two men, that when the 
hopes oi the garrison were mo&t gloomy, when tlie Government 
of India expressed only u desire to withdraw as much as possible 
from the affairs of Atfghanistan, and when the news of the des- 
truction oi the Cabool force hod caused unusual depression in 
the minds of all — it was due, we say, to these two men, that 
another treaty was not entered into with the Affghans, the ex- 
pressed object ot which was the withdrawal ot the British troops 
from Jellalabad The Qouncil ot War had in fact decided in 
favour of the measure, and had noticed their acceptance of the 
propositions to the ruler of Cabool Fortunately lor the gar- 
nson, the Affghans would not credit their good fortune, and sent 
to propose fresh stipulations. But before these could arrive, 
the exertions of Broadfoot and Havelock had worked an im- 
mense change in the minds of the garrison, and it was ih^ 
finally resolved to dismiss diplomacyto the winds,*and if neoes- 
sary to perish where they sto^ * 

It would be foreign to the purpose of this article to eirtiHr 
into a detail of the d^y events of that lUottnons ddbnoe. 

SEa 
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tennff Jellalabad on the 12th November, \lie force nntVr the com- 
mand of G enci A SaL, in spite of its original want of defences, in spite 
of deficiencies of supplies, in spite of enemies without and traitoi s 
within its walls, maintained their position until th^ arrual of the 
rehe>iug Army of Geneial Pollock ou the 13th Apul following 
Throughout this period Ilai clock sened on the staff of the 
General in command, aud be enjoyed therefore the peculiar 
advantage of beiug acquainted with the lensous which guided 
the decisions of Tus chief Of the influence whnh he was 
able to bring to bear on those deeiNious we have already 
spoken His Mews weie directed not only to the mam ten* 
auce of our jiositiou at Jelliitbad to the last extremit}, 
but to impi easing on the miudb of others the Mtal importance 
of seizing e\er^ oppoituuitj to meet the enemy m the 
field His experience of lutii, combined w itli his knowledge of the 
art of war, to m ike hi& opinion cspcc i dl v ^ alu ible ou this point 
It was nota^ouly that he was cd b} the ruii\ietion that 

under no ciicurustames could A'^ial < tioops resis^t j eliaige of 
Europeans in the opiu field, but he w ib piofouiidl} impressed 
with a sense of the effect whieli coiistniit luietioii must pioduce 
ou the miuds of the giiii^ou These fet lin^s i cached then 
full intensity when, ou the final u pulse of tlio^Affghau foiee 
under Akbai Khiu fioin the walls of JellaUbad on the 10th 
Maicb, that pnuce took up a jiosi ion within two milts of the 
town, and commanding all the appioiclies to it 'Lhcuitwas 
that Havelock scented the oppoitiiuit) of making au attempt 
warianted by eveiy rule of wai, and eoiiioimable to sound polic} 
Ihe defeat of the Aflghaus, the In ucht to the ‘ of the 

soldier, and the laiMiig of the blockade, — tlnse wcie the points, 
for which, the i nmcdiate prosper t of lelief hem ^ even then 
unceitain, it was sunly dtsiiabh to stiike a blow When after 
some dibcusaion, Geneial i^aie detei mined to make the attempt, 
with a conhdbuce which testified to his opinion, he gave the 
command of one of the divisions to liis most importunate adviser 
On this, the first occasion of his holdtn^ a responsible command 
in the field, Hai clock gave proof of the possession of high miii- 
tarv ability Ihc right wing uudei his oidershad been directed to 
lead the attack, and penetiatiug if possible between the enemy’s 
adiaoced position and the nvei on which it tested, to drive away 
his skiiiuishers, aud then, combining with the two other dm* 
tions, to pierce his centre Havelock pei formed his part to ad- 

miration , seuiug the line of the nver, he drove the enemy’s 
skirmishers ' before him, and pushed on in the precon- 
certed direction All at once, however, the centre column under 
Colonel Denoia was diverted to another part of the field, ahd 
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Bavelock found liiiulelf exposed without warning to the hront 
of the enemy’s attack Having receiveil instructions from the 
General at the same time to halt, he drew up Ins men partly 
behind a wall and partly in square, and awaited tlie attack of the 
enemv'a cavalry These came ou witb great determination, 
and Havelock’s ^horse reariug at the moment, he lost his seat 
and was only saved from death by a sapper and two men 
of the 13th who rnsbed forwaid to rescue him The enemy 
in the interval tailing to make an impiession on the square, and 
being exposed to a galluij, hre Irom the men posted behind the 
wall drew off in some confusion, and Havelock, observing al- 
most iramedidtclv that the other columns were proceeding to his 
support, gave the signal to advance beared v however had kis 
ineti got wdl aw ay from the protection of the wall, than the 
Adghan horse wheeling round came down upon them like an 
avalanche Attacked thi& time in the open, Havelock formed 
bis men into a squaie, and directing them to resyve their fire, 
he awaited the chaigc Made moie teebh than on the first oc 
casiou, It was oven more unsuccessful, ui d Hatelock instantly 
re-torming his mtu, comjilcted the confusion of the enemy by 
pursuing him into his camp and capturing two guns At this 
point the other columns came up, the camp was stormed on ail 
sides, and the victoi} was complete 

How, nine da^ attci tlii& well won fight — a fight which left 
the garrison ol Jellalabad without an enemy within their reach 
— the avenging army ot Geueial Pollock ariived , how for four 
months lougei the united lorces remained m the valley of Jella- 
labad, w iiting for the co-operation ot General Nott on the other 
side of Cabool — how then, owing to the wise resolution of Lord 
Hllenborough, the army ad\auccd, and triumphing on its route 
at Jugdulluk and Tezeen, entered Cabuol flushed with the glow 
of victory, how our countrywomen were lescued from captivity, 
how that portion of Cabool which witnessed*the treacherous 
murder of our Envoy was destioyed, and how the enemy were 
uttei ly dispersed at lstaliff*-au action planned by Havelock in the 
capacity of Deputy Adjutant General to General McCaskill , how 
finally the united armies of Nott and Pollock, satiated with vic- 
tory and sustained by the ennobling idea that they had restored 
the pretttffe of England in those di^ant regions, returned in the 
cold weather of 1842 to Hiudoostan, and were met at Ferozepore 
by the grandest of India's Governors General'—one who pot* 
sessed in its greatest perfection the power of influencing men’t 
minds — and how finally the tioops — their leaders reVarded — weie 
dispersed to their peaceful cantonments, are matters which 
History hat recorded Hitherto however. History, m dodiftg 
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Hith one of tke sabjeots above alluded to — the revardi dealt 
out to those who most diatinguished themaelvea — has 

omitted all allusion to Havelock Had she spoken, it would 
have been but to record that he was left unnoticed in ihe ruck 
In the heat of popular enthusiasm, the merit of the great deeds 
accomplished was awarded to those under whose authority they 
had been earned out Thus it was that Havelock, conscious 
of deserving, and yet too modest to claim that which was his 
due, was allowed, as a reward for his mentorious services, to 
proceed once more to the dull routiue of Eegimental duty 
He was informed confidentially by a fnend — his tried comrade 
Major Broadfoot — that there existed pr^udices against him So 

S e is It that even m these more liber^ days, a man of really 
ependent spint finds in the very qualities which constitute 
his greatness, the most stubborn obstacle to his fortune I 

Such merits as ins however could not long remain unnoticed 
In the coarse of time those who had been prejudiced against 
him disappeaicd fioin the scene, and in lB4d he found himself 
simnltaneonsly Major of his regiment and Persian interpreter 
to the new Commander-m-Chicf, bir Hugh Gough He did not 
long enjoy this new appointment m pe ice Kecent aud con- 
stantly recurring emeutes in the Punjab had warned Lord Elleu- 
borough that tlie time was appioachiug, when he would be 
compelled to gather together all the resouiUta of the £mpue 
over which he so wisely ruled, for an enconnter with the 
trained and disciplined soldiers of Ilunjeet Singh Whilst too 
he beheld the cloud, as yet scarcely bigger than a man’s hand, that 
was rising steadily in the horizon before him, he was aware also 
of another tempest, not so dangerous, though more quick in its 
action, brewing within fifty miles of the capital of the North 
West ProviDces Both these demonstrations were met by that no- 
ble man with the prescience and the spirit of a great statesman 
Deeming the Gwalior dange^ the moie pressing, knowing that it 
would be in the highest degree dangerous to march towards 
the Sutlej, whilst the hosts of Scmdia lay armed and watchful 
on hiB flank and rear, he forced that Durbar to an explanation 
binding this unsatisfactory, and peuetrating the hostile in- 
tentions of the Couit, he marched in his army under Sir Hugh 
Ooujsh, defeated the enemy in two pitched battles, and then, 
abstaining with a rare magnanimity from annexation, restored 
the country to its legitimate sovereign, having first reorganized 
its Govermheut upon principles which, fifteen years later, pro- 
duced resuite which coutnbuted greatly, in the dark hour of our 
calamity, to the aafety of the Anglo-Indian Empire. 

In the battle fought at Maharajpore, Havelock; asone of Lord 
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Gongb’i staff officers^ bore a part as promiAent <as one m aoofa 
a position conld hope for Jbi the heat of the action hte 
rallied and inspired with enthusiasm a native regimen 
56 th — against which he was afterwards destined to combat at 
Cawnpore He found then that it was as feasible to inspire 
Asiatics to great deeds of courage, as to induce them, as in 
Affghanistan, to acts of rare and generous devotion The ap- 
peal that he made to them m the heat of the action, nding m 
tbeir front, and reminding them that they fought under the 
eye of their Cpmmander-m- Chief, earned all hearts before it 
He remarked afterwards that whereas it had been difficult to 
‘ get them forw ard before, the difficulty now was to restrain 
* their impetuosity ” It is an occasion like this that ni8|^ 
the really great soldier — the man that to perfect acquain- 
tance with his profession adds that still more necessary know- 
ledge — the knowledge how to exert a moving and ammatmg 
influence over the. minds of others 

Jt IB recorded that after the action, standing over the 
grave of General Churchill, Havelock expiessed his regret 
to Lord Ellcnborough that the war had not been a war 
of subjugation The same opinion was expressed pietty ge 
uerally at the time, and the Governoi Geneial was blamed 
fur main taming a rallying point for disafftcted spiiits bub- 
sequent events %owever shewed that had Havelock's ideis 
on this point been earned out, his victonous career m 1857 
would have been impossible, and in all probabilitv the Central 
and Lower Provinces of India would havt been, dunng that year, 
overruu by the mutineers It was the inaction ot the troops 
stationed in Gwalior, that enabled Havelock at a cntical moment 
to maintain his position at Cawnpore — and that inaction, forced 
upon these troojis by their Maharaja — was the offspring of 
Lord Ellcnborough’s policy Two years after the Gwalior epi- 
sode, the other and greater storm foreseen by Lord LUen- 
borough, buist with unprecedented fury npon the land Un- 
loituuately when the crisis came, the steady band of that great 
nobleman no longer guided the helm of the state-vessel Ho 
was recalled by men to whom his prescience was a reproach, in 
spite of the protests of the Duke of Wellington and bir Ro- 
bert Peel — both of whom appreciated to the highest degree the 
great qualities which had been evinced throughout Lord Elleu-. 
borough's tenure of power Combmed ignorance and nepotkae 
however shnuk from the service of unsullied geums, ihof 
prefer employing as their agents men whom th*ey can im U> 
their own purposes Thus it was that when the S ybh wnr 
broke out, I^rd EUenborough, who had foreseen it, and whoJkad 
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buaied himself in preparations to meet it, was no longer Gover* 
nor General One of the first^ acts of bis successor. Sir H 
Hardinge, was to countermand all his preparations, thereby 
committing the error, then almost fatal, but which notwith* 
standing has in later years been repeated, of endeavouring to 
disarm Asiatics by shewing them that we were disarming our« 
selves This conduct on our part naturally hurried on the ca- 
tastrophe It was intended to avert Without note or warning, 
taking advantage of our want of preparation, an enormous Sikh 
Army crossed the Sutlej m the early part of December 1845, 
and threatened to destroy our troops lu detail in their canton- 
ments. 

^ortunatelv for us, the Sikh Army, vast as it was in point of 
nmnbers and arrogant in its spirit, able too from the perfection 
of its equipments and the strengtli and valor of its soldiery to 
have earned all before it, was jet a body without a head There 
was not a man amongst its commanders able to conceive or to 
appreciate the immense advantnges within its grasp It is pos- 
sible that had the inroad of 1845 been made upon a purelj Asia- 
tic power, the Chiefs of the Sikh Army would h acted with 
that confident boldness which had distinguished them in their 
contests with the Afighans But this aggression was made npon 
British teintorv, and the British arms had still a great reputa- 
tion. It was this reputation that gave us breail^ng time , which 
induced timidity into the hikh councils, and made them first he- 
sitate and then decline to stnke that blow, which would have 
been of ail others most fatal to our prestige This indecision 
was further confitmed by the resolute bearing and the heioic 
detenmuation ot the G neral who commanded at Ferozepore 
Although he had only hie thousand troops under his ordeis, of 
whom less than one fourth were Bntish, yet no sooner had the 
Sikh Army, 60,000 strong, crossed the butlej and threatened Fe- 
rozepore, than Sir John Littlcr, taking counsel only from his own 
brave heart, marched out and ofiered them battle It was a 
prudent, wise, and heroic resolve Ferozepore was not defen- 
sible, it was crowded with women and chililren, to remain in it 
was to confess weakness, and at the same time to invite attack , 
to go forth and face the foe was on the other hand to intimate 
to them that a Bntish General feared no odds, and considered 
himself with his handful a match for the thousands opposed to 
him. It was a movement, in fact, inspired by high military ge- 
nius, and by a consummate knowledge of the Asiatic character Ilf 
was as successful as it deserved to be The bikh General, scar- 
ed by the boldness of the British, declined the proffered combat 
and marched forward in the direction of Delhi JHcanwhile the 
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Commander-in-Chief had not-hcen idle No sooner did he hear 
that the enemy had crossed the Satlej than from UmballKy from 
the hill stations, fiom Meerut and from the lower pronnoes 
troops were summoned into the field The first division of these 
troops met the enemy, quite accidentally, on the Ifith December 
at Moodkee A battle without plan or arrangement of any sort 
ensued, which, without any very decisive issue, resulted la the 
retiiemcnt ot the Sikhs to a stroni^ position pnviously selected 
at Ferozesbuhur In this action, Havelock, who acted as a sort 
of Aide-de-Camp to the Commander-iu-Chief, had two horses 
shot under him Two days after, both armies having been rein- 
forced, ensued the great battle of Ferozeshubur, remarkable^ 
the courage of the British troops, for the determination of tne 
enemy, and for the incapacity ot bis Generals To use the ex- 
pression of Havelock, who was by the side of his Chief through- 
out the two days’ contest “ India was again saved by a miracle ” 
bix weeks later, a victory having been in the meantime gained 
by Sir H Smith at Alliwal, the crowning battle ot Sobraon gave 
the coup de grace to the Sikh Army Then followed the march 
upon Lahore, and the treaty which, with the loss ot a portion of 
territory, restored vitality and independence to the Sikh Govern- 
ment 

In an article ^^voted to Havelock it would have been impos. 
sible to pass by without notice three bvttles in which he was 
hotly engaged So closely nevertheless did th'^se battles follow’ 
one another, and so devoid were they of anything approaching 
to tactics or manccuvres, that it need but be recorded that 
Havelock was present in them, and that he did bis duty, as he 
ever did, most nobly His situatiou on Lord Gough’s staff 
had, however, brought him prominently to the notice of the 
Governor General, and he was not buficred to waste his great 
capaoities m uncongenial appoiutiuents much logger In 1846, 
on the recommendation of Lord Hardiiige, he was appointed 
Deputy Adjutant General of the Queen s troops at Bombay 
By this appointment the certainty ot future promotion was 
secured, at the same time that there was obtained an msight 
into those paper duties, which are nowhere more onerous, and 
which nowhere need more to be mastered, than in India. 

For nearly three years Havelock continued to poiform thedu* 
ties of the Adjutant GbneraPs office at Bombay They wera 
lyears of peace and tranquillity, pre -shadowing the tempest 
that was to follow In the third year of* his appoint* 
ment that storm burst in the Fuigab Commencing with 
the murder of Messrs Agnew and Anderson, it was Al- 
lowed almost instantaneously by the revolt of the Dewaa Mool* 
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3 rAj» by bnllunt achievemenli of Herbert Edwardet^ tfaea 
more leuarelj by the siege of Mooltaa, the defection of Shere 
Smghj the actions at Bamnuggur and Sadoolapore* the day of 
ChiUianwaUa, and the “ crowning mercy” of (^jrat. Hare- 
lo<^» Ending that on the formation of Lord Gough's Army^ the 
53rd Foot to which he had been removed, had been ordered to the 
scene of action, obtained permission from the Commander m-Cbief 
at Bombay to join it He had not reached Agra however ea 
route to the Punjab, when he received a peremptory order from 
Lord Gough to leturn to Bombay This disappointment, bitter 
though It was, be bore with the fortitude and resignation of a 
true hero. Instead of finding fault with the Commander in -Chief, 
or railing a^'fortone, he probed bis own conduct, and couclnded 
by condemning, himselt for having left Bombay without having 
previously obtained the sanction of Lord Gough It was this 
aelf-command, this freedom fi om passion, this ability to judge 
hii own conduct as though it were the conduct of another man, 
that gave to the actions of Havelock a real consistencv, and con- 
tend in no slight degree his induence over those with whom 
he was brought into contact 

It was m the autumn of the same year that failing health com- 
pelled Havelock to return afttr an absence of twenty-six years to 
England He remained there two years, spending his fu rlough pnn- 
cip^y m renewing his acquaintance with old school fellows and 
friends, and subsequently in travelling for his health in Germany 
It 18 a cunons fact, that at one period of his leaie he was actually 
contemplating selling out and settling m that country He 
dreaded the effect which the ludian climate mij^ht have upon his 
constitution, and he found that a very small income would enable 
h im to educate his family and live even comfortably at one of 
the large German towns on the lihiue There was however 
some d&culty about the income, and after reflection he resoly- 
ed, fortunately for his fame, to return to Bombay He did so, 
fffid leaving behind him his wife and children took up his old 
i^ppouftment in December 1851 

In the course of the three years that followed nothing inter- 
fered to roar the tranquillity of Havelock’s existence. In 
the second Burmese war, which broke out in 1852, be was not 
destined to share, though eager himself to join m it. He felt in- 
deed an nncontroUable desire to revisit as a responsible Com- 
iiumder,^e scenes of his earliest campaigning, and he made appJI- 
catioa to ](iord Dalhousie to be employed. Before however his 
letter could reach that nobleman, the preparations for the 
eampaign bad been completed, and the appointments filled up 

Promotion however was near at hand to console him for this 
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disappointment lit 1854 iie «ras made Qturter^Mattar^OeM* 
ral of the Queen’s troops, and shortiLj afterwards reessYed tbe 
rank of Brevet Colonel Bat he was not to rest there in 1855 
General Markham was summoned to the Cnmea,>and the poet 
Adjutant General of the Queen’s troops was bestowed updis' 
Havelock, and this appointment, though bestowed bj the Hoiwe 
guards, was ratified by the tacit approval of every soldier m 
^ndia. 

The manner in which the duties of the Adjutaot General’s' 
office were exercised by the new official, was eminently charao- 
teristie of the man With all his sympathy with weak and 
emug humanity, he was yet a stem and stnct disciphnanan. It 
was part of his creed that the discipline ^f a regiment depended 
mainly upon the example set by the officers, and that where 
these were careless in the performance of their duties, the men 
would be negligent also Convinced likewise of the importanee 
of impressing a rigid sense ot individual responsibility upon all 
officers, it was his especial care to inform the Commandants of 
royal regiments, that he held them personally and individually 
responsible for every breach of discipline that might be commit- 
ted under their orders. On this point he insisted with a perti- 
nacity that caused him to be regarded m some quarters as a 
martinet. He was nothing of the sort Individual responsibi- 
lity 18 the soul of military disci plme, and it was by insisting on 
the carrying out of this principle that the regiments which 
were m India when the mutiny broke out, had advanced to that 
high state of effidiency, which enabled them at that period to 
confront and beat down the countless hosts opposed to them 

Havelock had held this appointment nearly two years when, 
by direction of the Home Government, war was declared against 
Persia An expedition under the command oi Sir James Out- 
ram was turthwith organized at Bombay, with the design of 
steaming up the Persian Gulf, occupying the islaSd of Karrack 
and the town of Busheer, and uf carijing out such other ulto- 
rior measures as might be deemed necessary Sir J ames Outram, 
when consulted by Hord Elpbmstone as to the uominatiuu of 
his divisional commanders, at once expressed a desire td secure 
the services of Havelock in that capacity A telegram was imoDtH 
diately despatched to General Anson with the requisition, andaiz 
days later Havelock started for Bombay But two days ba- 
Ibre he reached that island, Sir James Outram hadjembarfced^ 
and Havelock did not reach the scene of action nij^til after tbd 
first blow bad been struck, and the Persiau Army hopelmid}’ 
discouraged by the loss of their camp at Burayjoon, aud of tl» 
flower ot their forces at Kooshab 
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Sir James Oatram had conceived the idea of bringing the war 
to a speedy termination by one of those Napoleonic blows, to 
tuccessfnl in the Imperud wars — viz , an advance on the enemy’s 
capital But the expenence he had gamed of the country, dnnng 
the march which led to the events just recorded, had demonstrated 
to him the almost utter impracticability of snch a course by land 
It appeared however quite feasible to act upon the Euphrates, 
and seizing a stronghold which commanded its communication 
with the Gulf, to send up his troops along its course to Ispahan 
Por this purpose the strougly fortified town of Mohumra was 
fixed upon, aud a division ot the army was despatched under 
Havelock to take it This service was performed with equal 
ability and success Embarking his force, which consisted of 
nearly five thousand men, of whom one third were Europeans, 
upon steamers aud fiats, he took up a position abreast the works, 
which each day was making more formidable, and then poured 
in continual broadsides from his ships of war lu three hours 
and a half the defences were abandoned by the enemy, and 
Havelock, instantly landing his troops, took possession of the 
town. The enemy suffered considerably from the cannonad- 
ing, but he had so much the start of our troops in his retreat, 
that it was impossible to follow him up with any effect. Our 
loss was insignificant A successful attempt was made three 
days later to bcit up the enemy's quarters at Ah waz on the 
Karoon — a place which he evacuated with precipitation on the 
approach of our troops All further operations however were 
put a stop to by the lutelhgence which reached the camp almost 
simultaneously with the account of that success, that a treaty of 
peace betweeu the two nations had been signed at Pans on the 
4th March 

On the 15th of the same month, with the prospect before him 
of resuming the peaceful duties of the Adjutant General's office, 
Havelock sailed for Bombay On reaching that place on the 
29th however, he learned what he calls the astounding intelli- 
gence*’ of the hrst overt act of the promoters of that great con- 
vulsion, which, gathenng fresh strength' os it poured onwards 
m Its r^id course, went so near to overwhelm India. At such 
a cnsis Havelock’s place as Adjutant General of the Army was 
with the Commander in Chief General Anson however was 
at the time marching on Delhi, and a land journey to that place 
across Central India, supposed also to be disaffected, was impossi 
ble without speh an escort as could not be spared There remain- 
ed then bat one course, and that was to proceed to Calcutta by* 
water, and to place his services at the disposal of the Inaian Go« 
vemment. This course Havelock adopted He remained but two 
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daya m Bombay and on the lat Jnne embarked on board a alaaioer/ 
the Erifit bound for Calcutta. But he vaa not deatiaed to 
reach that city without adventure On the ni^t of the 5tfa> 
when BteainiD|^ at the rate of eleven knots, the Enn ran ajpon 
the rocks which girt the island of Ceylon It seemed at first 
as though all lives must be lost the forepart of the vessel filled 
with Witter, and for lour hours she continued to bump heavily 
on the rocks at last however she was driven right on to the 
leef, and fortunately remained fast With the dawn of day 
assistance was available from the shore The European officials 
of Ceylon, ever prompt in deeds of chanty, hud come down to 
the shore, and, under their directions, a communication was 
established with tbe vessel, which resulted in the sale landing of 
passengers and crew Havelock, who throughout the trying 
scene on board had exerted himself to preserve order amongst 
the sailors, and to keep them from the spint-cask, immediately 
invited them to return thanks for their deliverance To act 
thus indeed would be the first impulse of a pious mind, but 
few would have possessed the motul courage to put their theory 
in practice 

Fiom Caltnra, the point on which the Lrin was wrecked, 
havelock proceeded to Galle, and fiuding there the steamer 
J^irc Queen ready to start lor Calcutta, he hailed the opportunity 
thus presented of piosecutiug his journey On reaching Mad- 
ras however, he learned that an unlooked for occurrence 
had made Bombay his Head Quarters General Anson had 
died on the 26th May, and had been succeeded by the Comman- 
der-m-Chief ot Bombay, bir Henry bomerset Thither it 
behoved Havelock to repair, and thither he would have proceed- 
ed, but for the fact that bir Patrick Grant, the Commander-iu- 
Chief at Madras, bad been summoued to Calcutta, and he, 
anxious to avail himself of Havelock’s experience and abilities, 
pressed him to waive compliance with the letter of the reguia 
tions and to accompau) him to Calcutta. To this, after refiec- 
tiou, Havelock acceded, and the two Generals proceeding toge- 
ther lauded m Calcutta ou tho 17th June Before alluding to 
the important events which followed the arrival of Have- 
lock in Calcutta, it may not be unprofitable to take a re 
trospective glance at the occurrences which preceded, and 
which, in the opinion of the General himsell, certaiuly nurtured 
the development of the mutiny W e are fortunately able 
present, not our own view, but the view which Havefbek himi^ 
entertaiued on this important subject Certainly if any maa 
in India were entitled to give a decisive and cate^ncal oplmon 
on the point, that man was General Havelock He was in Xndia^ 
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vhen m 18i4, tba very first appearance of matiny vas evinced 
by tbe Native Army» on the occasion of the refosal by the 47th 
N I to proceed to Bormah The prompt and energetic measures 
taken by Sir Edward Paget had on that occasiea entirely crushed 
out all vitahty from the spark It lA true that after the event, 
when the leehngs which were then no doubt inherent and ready 
to bunt forth had subsided, feeble natures had denounced the 
measure as one of unnecessary cruelty It did not appear so to 
one who was a real soldier, and at the same time one of the most 
conscientious of men lu military law, m tbe articles of war 
with which every soldier, native or European, is acquainted, it 
18 laid down that the punishment for mutiny is Death To en- 
force that punishment with stem and rigid impartiality is not only 
a necessity, but a mercy it would bo impossible to calculate 
the number of soldiers who have been made helplessly vicious 
Of incurably bad, who ba\6 been led on from weakness to crime, 
by acts ot constant and ill-timed lenity on the part of their 
commanding ollicer Among no classes does contagion spread 
more rapidly No men have keener lusUucts regarding the 
practical ability of those who are placed o\cr them One offence, 
passed over with a light punishment in a regiment, is an abso- 
lute invitation to a thousand men to commit crime No men 
are better ,aware as to the Icngtlis to which they may go lu this 
respect With a weak man at their head they quickly de- 
generate into becoming an armed mob, but a strong man is 
invariably their master An ofheer who has acquainted himself 
thoroughly with the woi kings ot human nature can do anything 
with them And, if this is the case with minoi ofiences, what 
must it not be with positive crime It to condone small acts 
of indiscipline injures the morale of a regiment, what will be 
the effect, if the highest crimes ot which a soldier can be guilty, 
aire suffered to pass by with but a light aud inadequate punish- 
ment? This Was a subject upou which Havelock held a very 
strong opinion. He felt, that in the face of mutinous disposition 
on the part of soldiers, weakness was synonymous with cruelty 
Such a disposition must be crushed in the bud or not at all 
He regarded therefore the decimation of the 47 th N L by 1824, 
as a merciful aud effectual, though a severe, remedy for a enme, 
which if allowed to run out its course, could only have been 
suppressed by the outpourmg of torrents of human blood lu 
this view he was confirmed by the events which took place on 
tbe occasion of the next ebullition of a mutinous spint«**-iu 1844 
At that period tbe events of 1824 bad been forgotten, a uew^ 
generation bore arms under tbe Company, puffed up with the 
triumphs of Affghanistan, of Gwalioi aud oi bind lu the 
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hangh tineas of their hearts, deeming themselres the real con^ 
querors of those, before whom, if left to themselfes, thej could 
nerer hare stood one hour, some of these men refused to pro- 
ceed to Bukkur In an evil hour a policy of pseudo-mercy was 
resolved upon the punishment for mutiny, the punishment 
absolutely necessary to repress mutinv, was spanngly inflicted, 
and It happened, that whilst the mlers imbibed the notion that 
an outbreak was amenable to a few fair words, the sepoys re- 
garded the mildness of the punishment inflicted as a confession 
of their power Subsequently again under the government of 
Lord Dalhousie a similar spint was manifested, and althongh the 
vigour and energy displayed by the Commander-m-Chief of the 
day nipped rebellion in the bud, the general measures of the 
Government exhibited even a greater tendency to regard mutiny 
as a crime, not dangerous in itself, and reprehensible only when 
it ran counter to any settled plan 

Havelock was not the man to allow occurrences of the nature 
we have noticed to pass before his eyes without the keenest 
scrutiny Those who knew him can well imagine, how each in 
their turn confirmed him in his original opinion as to the wis- 
dom of the plan adopted in the year 1^24 During his voyage 
from Bombay to Calcutta he had had time to take a dispassion- 
ate review of the events which had immediately preceded the 
latest manifestation of Sepoy loyalty Ihese events had come 
upon him all in a lump He heard simultaneously of the simple 
disbandment of the 19th for mutiny, and of the capture of Delhi 
by the insurgent sepoys That he regarded the one event is a 
necessary corollary ot the other la evident from the minute 
which he recorded upon the occasion At that dark moment 
he saw, though others could not, that no Native Infantry regi 
ment could be trusted, that all were implicated in the treason, in 
heart, if not in act He then recorded his opinion, as a policy 
for the future in contra distinction to tliat wIKch lAd been adopted 
in the past there mu^t be no more disbandments for mutiny 

* Mutineers must be attacked and annihilated , and if they are 

* few in any regiment, and not immediately denounced to be shot 

* or hanged, the whole regiment must be deemed guilty and 

* given up to prompt military execution He added ** muck 

* depends upon prompt action The time for threats and promucs 

* 18 gone by , the slightest overt act must be followed by the aame 
'retnbution which in 1824 Sir Edward Paget deq^t out to the 
‘ 47^ N I thereby putting back muUny in Bengal eighteen 
' years.” 

Such ijrere the opinions formed by this Christian soldier at to 
best mode of dealing with the revolted sepoys That severity 
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in tlie oommencemeni wasmercj in the end was his conviction a 
contrary system pursued for years had in 1657 reached its climax, 
and It became necessary to sacrifice the lives of our troops, to 
spend millions of money, and to entail misery upon thousands to 
brinj:r affairs back to the statiis quo ante rebellion 

The state of the Bengal Presidency when Havelock arrived 
in Calcutta may be described briefly as follows. Kept down by 
the vigor, no less than by the policy, of Sir John Lawrence, and 
the able men whom he had selected frdlh the two services for 
employment under him, the Punjab was not only quiet itself, 
but it had sent the greater part of its European garrison to jom 
the Army before Delhi, it was raising troops from its own bosom 
to fight against the sepoys , a moveable column had been form> 
ed to put down the fiist appearance of revolt amongst these 
latter , whilst thanks to the energy of Herbert Edwardes, and 
to the military spirit which animated Sidney Cotton, Peshawur, 
till then the most dangerous residence in India, had become 
the safest, the natne allies of the ruler of the Province were 
arming on our behalf, whilst that ruler himself, prescient as to the 
future, was in turn ad\isiDg, exhoiting, and imploring those 
whom he deemed to stand in need of his counsel In that Pro- 
Tince there was but little to fear, because it had a statesman, and 
not a mere doctrinaire at its head The country between Fe- , 
rozepore and Loodianah at one extremity, and Meerut and Delhi 
on the other, was held by our troops Below however it was 
different Central India was in revolt, the Gwalior Contingent 
in open mutiny, though kept back from open action by the loy- 
alty of the Maharajah The province of Rohilcund was entirely 
occupied by insurgents Oudh, with the exception of its capital 
Lucknow, was in the same category The country from Meerut 
to Allahabad was lost to us for the time, and Allahabad itself, 
the arsenal of the North West, had been preserved to us, more 
in consequence of Ihe incapacity of the enemy, than of any fore- 
thought on our part Below Allahabad we had still undisputed 
possession of the country, although even there, the maintenance 
of armed sepoy regiments, mutinous at heart, and watching 
their opportunity, paralysed tbe action of those gallant English 
soldiers, whose presence might have averted catastrophe 
from other districts 

Of fortified places in the North West, we possessed Agra, the 
Residency, of Lncknow, two barracks at Cawnporc and Allaha- 
b^ The ^eat bulk of our troops were employed m the siege 
of Delhi There were however a Regiment at Agra, another at 
Lucknow, two hundred men at Cawnpore, whilst the nucleus of 
a moveable column destined to act in the North West had just 
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reached Allahabad under Lieul Colonel Neill of the Madm 
Fusihera It is to this officer that the credit is due of having 
first rallied the energies of the handful of men who were mam* 
taming the British authority in the distncts that yet remained 
in our poosesaion Leaving Calcutta in the montlfof May with 
hi8 own Regiment, he had, by the infiuench inspired by his ener- 
gy, averted catastrophe from Benares, and restored our preiUge 
at Allahabad At tha||Qoment of Havelock’s arrival in Calcutta, 
he was making supei^nnan exertions to procure carriage and 
supplies, to facilitate an advance on Cawnporc In little more 
than a week he had managed to evoke order out of disorder, dis- 
ciplined arrangements out of chao^, and stirred up no less by the 
promptings of an heroic soul than by the accounts which he re- 
ceived of the condition to which the defenders of Cawnpore 
were being reduced, he fondly hoped that to himself would be 
allotted the privilege of completing the work he had so well be- 

S in, and of planting the British standard on the battlements of 
ithoor He was destined m this respect to be disappointed. 
Sir P Grant who had now assumed tempoiary command of 
the Bengal Army, had been much struck by a proposition 
made by Havelock during the passage from Madras to 
Calcutta to form a moveable column at Allahabad, with which 
to act in the Centrd Provinces or in Oudli Finding then 
on his arrival, that a nucleus of such a force had been established 
at Allahabad, Sir Patrick, true to his puipose, pushed up rein- 
forcements to join it, and either ignorant of Neill’s ments, or, 
what 18 more probable, having unlimited confidence in Have- 
lock, he appointed him to the command of tlie combined column. 
It was just the command that Ha\ clock had longed for For 
the first time h^ was entirely bis own master, unfettered 
by orders, and unperplexed by suggc’^tions He had but one 
definite object before him — to relieve the sorely -pressed garrison 
of Cawnpore To that objpct every other consideration must 
necessahly be subordinated Promptitude, energy, determina- 
tion —these were to be the watchwords of his undertaking, and 
certainly no man ever entered upon a difficult enterprise, more 
firmly resolved to accomplish at any cost the end be had marked 
oirt 

Havelock reached Allahabad on the SOth June The ar^* 
rangements which Colonel Neill bad earned out in the 
mean time had very much cleared the difficulties in the way 
of a general advance upon Cawnpore A column* of 400 Euro- 
peans, 300 Sikhs and 120 Native Cavalry had been despatched 
under the command of Major Benaud along the Grand 
Bead towards that station , one hundred men with two guns had 

SQ 
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l>Mii pheed on board a steamer with mstruotions ta aaoond thd 
Cbmgea and co-operate with the land force^ and the oountiy ha<l 
been heavily indented upon for carriage. These as they came 
up were instantly pressed into service 
Havelock 4uid, as has already been shewn, felt assured in 
his own mind, ever iince the first great blows struck by the 
Mutineers, that henceforth no reliance could be placed upon 
native troops , and as in the difficult m||rationd which he telt 
to be before him, he knew that it would^ absolutely uecessory 
to have at his disposal a body of cavaliy upon which he could 
depend, he had, before his arrival at Allahabad, telegraphed to 
Government, to be permitted to avail Inraaelf of the services 
of unemployed officeia and volunteers for this duty ¥he ap>< 
pbcation was acceded to, and his first care after arrival was 
to provide horses and equifuiu iits foi the corps. So 
short a time intervened between the announcement ot its for- 
mation and his actual maich, that it did not at the latter period 
exceed twenty in number It received nevertheless consider 
able Bubscrijuent addition^, and under the command ot its gallant , 
leader Major Barrow, jierlormed the most splendid service 
His other preparations for an advance were, it possible, hastened 
by the authentic intelligence which i cached him the third day 
after his arrival of the fate of the Cawupore garrison His mind | 
was instantly made up To retake Cawupore and inflict signal 
vengeance on the murderers, was Ins settled determination Be 
lievmg at the same time that the enemy, in the pi ide of their 
atiength, would endeavour to crush Kenuud’s column, he sent 
orders to the latter, who was already near Futtehpore, to halt, 
and to await his arri\ al with tiie main body 

On the afternoon of the 7th July lIa\elock left Allahabad His 
force consisted of about a thousand Europeans, from the 64th and 
84th Foot, th^s 78th Highlanders, Madras Fusiliers, Royal Artil- 
lery and Volunteer Cavalry, and nearly two hundred natives 
For the first three days he took the ordinary marches to inure 
the troops srradually to fatigue On the fourth day, the even- 
ing of the 10th, he started from Synee and marched fifteen miles 
to Khagu, within five miles of Major Kenaud's encampment. 
Through strongly urged to halt here, the news of the advance of 
the enemy, and the composition of Renaud’s force of whom 
nearly half were Sikhs, whose fidelity had not yet been tried in 
the field, mduced him to resume the advance the same evening 
Starting theaeforeat midnight, he reached Kenaud about 1 o’do^ 
in the momiDfl of the J^th, and the combined force marched on 
fifteen mtlee to Behadsj eemll iiU$ge oaly Sye mile§4iBtsaLt 
from ^uttehiiore 
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Meanwhile the enemy, elated with his victory over women 
and unarmed men^ was marching in force m full hope of over* 
whelming the small detachment under the command m BeaanC 
On the mCrmng of the 12th, he approached Fattehpore, and^ 
Ignorant of the advance made by our troops during the night, 
came on m a leisurely disorderly manner, the mf^jftry, artillery 
and cavalry being all mixed up together InteUigence of theur 
movements was quickly conveyed to Havelock, who at once 
ordered his Quarter-A^ster General, Colonel Tytler, to proceed 
to the front to reconnoitre Colonel Tytler, advancing about two 
miles with his escort, found the enemy marching through Futteh** 
pore and preparing to encamp on this side of it No sooner 
was hopercei\ed, than the enemy *8 cavalry tLmking they saw 
KenawP before them, dashed at him with their whole force, the 
infantry and artillery following without any attempt at order or 
method Colonel Tytler galloped back with the intelligence 
to the General, but the guns of the enemy which bad meanwhile 
been brought to the front, gave tlie first intimation of his move- 
ments. The firet sound of the cannon served as a signal for 
our troo 2 )s to fall in Though engaged m cooking their break- 
fasts at the tune, and though tiied after a march of eightesn 
miles, they did this with an alacrity which could not be surpass 
cd The guns, eight in numbei, were mo\ed to the front, one 
I hundred Enfield rifiemen being ^ith them the inlantry were 
formed in quarter distant e column^ at dcplo} mg distance behind, 
whilst the Volunteer Horse and Incgular Cavalry guarded the 
flanks 

These dispositions were scarcely made before the enemy, 
still advancing in a de^trinmed though di^orderl) manner, came 
within range Their guus had already hied two or three inefiec- 
tive rounds, before the fire on our side opened No sooner how- 
ever was the order given to our men, than the rapid advance of 
the enemy changed its character The long range of the rifles 
told with murdeious effect on the head of their columns, and 
Captain Maude, enabled to ad\ auce his guus under cover ol this 
fire to }X)int blank range, speedily gave them the coup de grace 
They bioke at once and retreated to a po&ition m front of the 
town, abandoning the guns to our victorious troops. 

Havelock was not slow to take advantage of this success. 
Deploying his infantry, he drove the enemy from ius new posi- 
tion, and pursued him helter skelter through the town. Guns, 
ammunition, plunder fell mto his possession Every thing was 
abandoned, and although a last stand wa<i attempted on the other 
side of the town, the guns and rifiemen succeeded in forcing 
him to take refuge m a flight, which our exhausted troops wer* 
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tmabla to follow op Whilst this wss going on tn the ceatrei 
however, the enemy had almost succeeded in taming our danks 
Iheir Cavalry out-nombenng ours oonsiderabl^ catne down in 
ffreat force on our nght Our Irregulars justified Havelock's 
bad opinion by a display which he characterised as ** worse than 
doubtfuL" on this occasion the Europeans were not want- 
ing to themselves Captain Beatson, the Assistant Adjutant Qo- 
neral, who was with the nght column of infantry, halted his 
men, and directing their attention to the enemy's horse, poured 
in so murderous a volley, that they too hastened to follow their 
comrades lu a precipitate flight. 

It was one o’clock before the troops, weaned with thirteen 
hours combined marching and fighting, reached their en^mping 
ground They wore encouraged however not alone B their 
victory, but by the spirit stirring congratulations whi^ their 
General addressed to them on the occasion They recognised 
in those congratulations a diflerent spirit to that for which such 
documents are usually celebrated Theie was a direct appeal 
to each man’s individual exertions, an acknowledgment ot the 
obligation undei which the General felt to all, which went di 
rectiy to their hearts Those hearts were touched because it 
was felt that the General spoke to them from his own From 
that moment his influence with them was established They 
felt they had one at their head who knew how to lead them, and i 
who thoroughly comprehended them. A mutnal confidence be- 
came established so absolutely without limit as to Loutiibutc 
more than anything else to make them, as an army, invincible in 
the field 

On the following day the troops halted On the 14th, the Ir- 
regular Cavalry, on au alarm ot the enemy’s approach, made as 
though they would plunder our baggage , they were therefore 
disarmed and dismounted, and their horses made over to the 
Volunteer Cgyalr) On the loth, after marching six miles, the 
General iound a strong detachment of the enemy entrenched in 
the village of Aoung He at once directed Colonel Tytler to 
move to the front with about six hundrea men, and the guns to 
drive the enemy from his position, whilst he himself should protect 
the baggage against the attacks of the large bodies of Cavalry 
who were threatening him On this occasion the enemy fought 
much better than at Futtehpbre He commenced by owning fire 
i]f>on Colonel Tytler with his guns, and finding that fliat officer 
did not at once reply, he moved out of his position to attack him 
The Colonel, who had been engaged in completing his disposi- 
tions, shewed no dismohnation mr the combat. Sending the 
Madras Fusiliers to engage the infantry, he directed a heavy 
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fire upon the enemy’s entrenchment, end in lees than iwo hours 
had put him completely to flight. The 'attempts of the Cavalry 
to turn our flanks were equally abortive On the same day, whilst 
the troops were retreshing themselves after their encounter, 
intelifgeoce reached the General that the enemy bad crossed 
the little river Pandoo, and were preparing go blow up the 
bridge He at once felt that success in this point would be 
fatal to the speedy prosecution of his designs, as with the entire 
country in the hands ot the enemy it would not be possible for 
him, without immense difficulty and delay, to achieve the passage 
ul that river in the iace of a hostile force Though the hour was 
mid-day, and the month July, the men were summoned to fall 
in They shewed their appreciation ot their leader by obeying 
without a murmur Alter marching little more than an hour 
they suddenly by the bend of the road came in sight of the 
ri\er, considerably swollen by the rains, and still spanned by a 
natrow stone bridge Almost aimultaneoudly the enemy’s fire 
opened, sweeping the road by which opr troops must advance 
Our dispositions were soon made The guns were moved to the 
front, and so arranged as to bring a flanking as well as a direct 
lire on the enemy’s position Aligned with them again were 
the Eiiheld nfltmen Their Are proied most effective. The 
flist discharge from our guns broke the sponge-staffs of their 
gunners, and having none in reserve they could no longer load 
their pieces Their Are theicfoic ceased as if by magic, and 
the Madias 1 usiliers dashing forward with great gallan- 
try, the rebels, after attempting ineffectually to blow up the 
budge, gave way at all points and fled with precipitation 
towards Cawnpore Iho General was unfortunately from want 
of cavalry unable to pursue them 

Intelligence reached the General during the night that the 
Nana had taken a strong position in front of Cawnpore with his 
whole force, and he felt that he had got his hardest battle before 
him He well knew however that, humanly speaking, the 
victory must be with himself He had met these rebels flushed 
with their bloody deeds, and deeming themselves the masters 
oi India he had beaten them w bllst indulging in their boastful 
dreams of conquest, and he did not fear to beat them in their new* 
attitude of rallied fugitives, oppressed with a sense of their own 
crimes He sat down therefore that evening, and wrote instruc- 
tions to General Neill to send up reinforcements, as he intended 
to*, advance to Lucknow from Cawnpbre Ihis was no bonstfol 
announcement, it was the calm and deliberately exprcHwed 
intention ol a man who had counted the cost and weighed the 
consequences of the proceedings on which he had determmM , 
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who felt that he bad a right to look upon the poeseesion of 
Gawnme on the following evening ae a certainty, and who re- 
gardea that pOBeeBSion but as the prelude to the performance of 
greater things. With the foresight of a great master ot his 
art he planned all his moves so that they should tend, directiy or 
indirectly, to the aqpomplislimeut of a great though still distant 
end 

On the following morning he marched to fight that which 
may be considered m every respect as Ins greatest battle. He 
could not, from sickness, mortality and other causes, bring into 
the field more than thirteen hundred men, of whom three hun- 
dred were Stkhs The English portion oi the force was animat- 
ed however bv the noblest spirit. Combined with the confi- 
dence of victory, theie was besides a hope that they might 
amve in sufiiLient time to save their country women from death 
They had twenty-two miles to maich, a great battle to fight, 
the heat of a terrible sun to endure, yet their cheei fulness was 
never more apparent ^ They felt that they could accomplish 
anything that morning After marclnng fifteen miles they 
reached Maharajpore, seven miles distant Irom Cawnpore 
Here they took a bieaklast of biscuit and porter, and here the 
General fell in with two sepoys, faithful to their salt, who gave 
him important and accurate iiilonnation regarding the strength 
and position of the enemy IIis artillery had been so laid as 
to sweep the only road by which he thought it possible we 
could advance , his right rested on the railway embankment , 
bis centre, which was mure retired than the flanks, was immense- 
ly strong, whilst his left was co\ered by the Ganges His 
troops were strongly eiiticncned, and were protected moreoici 
by the natuie of the ground whieh was intersected by numerous 
ravines H ivclock at once felt that to attack in front a (>ositiou 
80 strong, defended by fi\ e thousand men, with only thirteen 
hundred, would do no credit to the school in which he had been 
trained to arms he (bought it possible so to rjauocuvre as to 
render the defences which the enemy had jircpaied almost useless, 
and at the same time to gam the day without any great sacrifice 
of life If he could only interpose between the left flank of the 
«Demy and the river, and seize the high ground on the nght 
bank of the Ganges, he would take the enemy completely in 
flank, render useless bis preparations for a front attack, and 
compel him to fight, on all points except as regarded mere 
numbers, 04 disadvantageous terms On this flank moven^t 
then he resolved ^ 

it was now 2 o'clock the sun glared fieri^ely over head, 
and they were stiU seven miles distant from Cawnpore, when 
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the order to advante was given Por three miles they moved 
steadily on« although many men auccumbed to the influence of 
the terrible sun^ and fell to rise no more They marched 
lu order ol battle^ the Volunteer Cavalry m advance^ the Ar- 
tillery behind them and the Infantry in the rear At the com 
meucement of the foui th mile, they came in view of the enemy’s 
posiuoD, and the hre ot their guns at once convinced Havelock 
ut the accuracy oi the inforniation ou which he had based his 
plan btill the V<duntecr Cavali) moved on, drawing upon it- 
self the whole Are, and attracting the s >le attention of the enemy 
At the same moment the Aitiilciy and lutantry, under cover 
of a thick grove of trees, diverged to the right For about halt 
a mile their movement was unpciceived It could not be so much 
longer As the head& of the columns emerged into the open, 
the enemy, discovering the nature of the movement, endeavoured 
with all haste to change the direvlion ut Ins hre Not a gun re- 
pbed The point to be reached was the high ground on the 
right bank oi the (ranges, and to attain'tiiat, every other consi- 
deration was saciihccd For a quarter ot an hour, with sloped 
arms, exposed to a hre which they did not return, tiie men march- 
ed on till they gamed the turning point of the movement then, 
wheeling them up into line, with thv. artillery in the intervals, 
Havelock led them on to the enemy 

To describe, as they deserve to be described, all the details of 
the battle that luliowcd, would trespass too much on the space 
allowed to a single article We must content ourselves by ob- 
serving that, having such soldiers under his command, the bat- 
tle was really gamed when the fiauk- movement was accomplish 
ed It IS true that even then, they weic little more than one man 
to five, but consideiing the opponents, such odds were not ua-> 
lair That which Geueialship had so ^ucces8lully commenced, 
the most determined courage as succesalully carried out Vying 
with one another m their eagerness to meet tfle enemy, the 
troops pressed ou with a tuiy which was not to be withstood 
Position after position was t^en, one gun after another was 
captured The General, m the language of one of the comba- 
tants, seemed to be gilted with ubiquity he was seen every- 
where animating aud ins])inDg the soldiers, whose last charge, 
performed under bis e^es and in obedience to orders issued by 
himself, was given with an ardour aud impetuosity which were 
irr^LStible Notwithstanding the great efforts of the enemy, 
aniPthey never fought better, that night beheld the^ana a fu- 
gitive from Cawnpoie, and the aimy wlucli was to have won for 
iiim empire, a defeated and disorganized rabble 

The political results of the bittUe ot Gawnpore were un- 
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niQDse, It gAve the firet intimatiOA to ilm rebelt bf 4he Cenv 
tral t^roTinces that tho rebellion against the British was not to 
have a successful termination The chief conspirator who 
had proclaimed himself the legitimate inheritor of the digni- 
ties of the Peshwa^ and who had endeavoured to cement his 
installation hy the indiacriminate slaughter of women and 
children, had been defeated on lus chosen battlefield, and 
been driven by his terror to take refuge m Oudh On the 
spot where the Bntish standard had been treacherously struck 
down, British troojTs had in the short space of three weeks 
and m spite of unheard of difficulties, triumphantly re>csta- 
bbsbed it Every sign of the reign of the usurper save that 
at the devastation wiiidi he cau&ed, disappeared, as if by ma* 
gic, and Cjtwnpore, taken by Havelock and nevei at ter wards 
lost, was destined to piove the base of m iny of the most im- 
portant undertakings for the lecovery of British authority At 
the moment, its position was strategically most important 
Secure of his communications by two routes — the river and the 
road — with Allahabad, and not threatened from the North, 
ELavelock could operate in Oudh undisturbed as to Cawnpore, 
eo long as the G-walfor Contingent, then fortunately held m 
check by the Maharaja, should abstain from any movement to- 
wards Kalpee Airaiust; isolated atta{ ks he could provide , this 
alone was like to prove a serious danger 
On the morning of the 17th July he entered Cawnpore On 
the iSth he was occupied in making arrangements for the ac- 
commodation of the troops, and in deciding the locality of an 
entrenchment on the Ganges and commanding the commumca- 
tion with Oudh, of such a nature that a small number of troops 
might be able to hold against any attack la this way ho 
proposed to make of Cawnpore a secure base for his operations 
in Oudh* The plateau which he selected was admirably adapted 
for the purpose. No time was lost in tiacing out the plan, and 
such was the haste employed that, on the anivalof General Neill 
on the 20th with a reinforcement of upwards of 200 men, the 
work was sufficiently advanced to be defensible, and Havelock 
did not hesitate to send the first detachment across the nver 
Previously to this, on the 19tb, h. had beaten up Bithoor, and 
found It empty the successor of the Peshwas had fled across 
the nver Uendered more secure by the absence of any im- 
medute apprehension of attack, having too m Neill a m^ca- 
pable of doping with any difficulty whom lie could lei^in 
command or the new entrenchment, and urged on by a consi- 
deration of the danger of the Lucknow garrison, Havelock 
roaolved to push on ius nev enterpriie witk all possible expe- 
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Never perhaps before had it been attempted to nndertake as 
enterprise eo vast, with means so disproportionate Not Hannibal 
when he crossed the Alps, not Alexander when he forced the 
Gramcus, not Frederick when he battled against the combined 
powers of the Continent, were so utterly overtnatched in point 
of numbers as was Havelock in his expedition into Oodh. 
Hannibal found allies as well as enemies in his path , Alexander 
commanded nearly all the resources of Greece, and was op^ 
posed by an effeminate people Frederick fought on the defen- 
sive, and won battles with his soldier’s legs, but Havelock 
with only 1500 men went to attack the most warhke people in 
Hmdoetan — a. province teeming with soldiers many of them 
trained by oar officers, acquainted with our habits and drilled 
after oar fashion. He threw himself upon this pro\^mce relying 
upon the courage, the discipline, and the powers of endurance 
of his soldiers , for they had neither tent nor covering, they were 
exposed to the extremes of heat and wet, their supplies were 
precarious and their power of advancing depended entirely upon 
their ability to cope with difficulties such as seldom fall to the 
lot of British troops to encounter It ^as an enterpnse from 
which, we think, most men would have recoiled Success could 
only be accomplished under a combination of circumstances such 
as no skill could arrange To advance at the head of fifteen 
hundred men into a hostile province boasting of its tens of 
thousands under arms, would seem to partake somewhat of rash- 
ness And yet, though Havelock attempted this very thing, 
there was no rashness in his enterprise His chances of success, 
it 18 true, were small, but so complete was his knowledge of hia 
soldiers, so perfect was their confidence in him, so thoroughly 
acquainted was he with the principles of his art, and so weU had 
he calculated every contingency, that, while there remained but 
one faint hope of ultimate victory op|>osed to ninety-nine 
chances of failure, he felt that it was his duty to persevere. 

On the 25th July the entire lorce with which Ha\elock in- 
tended to operate in Oudh had crossed over to the left bank of 
the Ganges It consisted of ten guns, imperfectly equipped 
and manned, the Volunteer Horae reorganised and mcreasra to 
sixty troopers, and the remnants of the 64th and 84th Begimeoto, 
the 78th Highlanders, Madras Fusiliers and Brasyer^ Sikha. 
Few besides the sick and wounded were left in the entreaoh- 
meq|, but General Neill was there, a host in himself and being 
able to avail bimself of the reinforcements which wjsre expectea 
to amve from time to time irom Allahabad this gallant offloear 
gladly accepted the responsibility placed upon him No one 
indeM urged more strongly than he upon Havelock the neoemd^ 
SBPTKIUlXlt, 1860 a H 
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tj of taking with him every available man. The little steamer 
wbch had been brought up by Lieutenant Spurgiu aided mate>* 
nally in the passage of the river, and la the procuring of boata. 
But for her, the Ganges would have presented very great did^ul- 
tiesat the very outset. The force marched thatday the 25th to the 
village ol Mungnlwar, five miles oo the Lucknow road Here the 
General halted in order to complete his disjiositions for carriage 
and supplies. These having been arranged, im{)erfectly although 
as fully as was practicable under the circumstances, he moved 
forward m earnest on the morning of the 29th Aitei a march 
of three miles he came in sight ot the enemy strongly posted at 
Oonao The position he had taken up is thus described by the 
General in bis despatch “ Ills right was protected by a swamp 
‘which could neither be forced nor turned, his ad \ ante was 
• drawn up in a garden enclosuie, which in this warlike di'itiict 
‘ had purposely or accidenUlly assumed the form ot a bastion 
‘ The rest of his (ad\aucc) force was ported m and behind a vil- 
‘ lage, the houses ot which were loopholcd The passage between 
‘the Milage and the town ot Oonao is nariow Ihetownit 
‘ sell extended three quarters oi a mile to our i iglit The flooded 
‘ state of the country precluded the j»o8sibiii() ot turning in 
‘ this direction The swamp ^hut us in on the left” Precluded 
thus from manoeuvring the General couhl only attack in front 
This he did in the manner he had found so succeS'^ful on the 
Cawnpore road Opening with a tire from the Artillery and 
Enfield riflemen in skirmishing order, he waiteil until the 
enemy had been druen from Ins ad\aaced po&ition and com 
pelied to taly refuge in the looplioled houses 1 he infantry 
was then brought to the front and, after a de^'perate hand to 
hand conflict, the guns were captured and the enemy driven 
headlong trom the village The town of Oonao however was 
still before hi^, and the enemy was marching in dense columns 
to occupy It. Has clock therefore drew off lus force m line on 
the ground he bad gained between the village and the town, 
his guns jHiiuting on the high road by which alone he could be 
attacked, and waited for the enemy’s movement to develop 
Itself At length formed in dense masses they debouched from 
the town and halted. Havelock felt that he had them A 
withenng fire from guns and riflemen fell amongst their serried 
^uks. Unable to ^£pl^ they had no choice but to charge 
hoipe or ta retire The former course would have been oppos- 
ed to every» principle of Asiatic warfare Whilst however 
they yet seemed in doubt our skirmishers, wading up to their 
waists in the marshes, made their presence percepubie on their 
flanks, and Havelock pushing forward two guns at the sam ^ 
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tune gave them enfficient inbmation that he was determined 
to move the only obetacle from his path They then gave waj 
almost immediately^ and fled precipitately, leaving their gnat, 
fifteen in number, la our possession 
The same day, after a rest of three hours dunog which 
the men dined, Havelock resumed his advance, ana after a 
march of sut miles came upon the enemy strongly entrench* 
ed at Busseenitbgunge This was a walled town situated m 
the open, and intersected by the high road to Lucknow 
In front of it lay a large jheel, which owing to the inundation 
had all the appearance of a rapid river In its rear was a still 
larger jheel, traversed by a narrow causeway It possessed m 
aduitiQU a wet ditch, and the mam gate was defended by an 
earthwork and lour guns, and flanked on either side by loopholed 
turrets. It was just the position which Havelock could have 
maintained against the whole army of Oudh Defended by 
Asiatics It merely afforded to the English General an opportuDi*> 
ty for putting in practice the principles of his art Having 
reconnoitred, Havelock deemed it quite practicable to cut off 
the enemy from the causeway in the rear, whilst he should at- 
tack them in front 1 he b4th were detached on this duty and 
whilst wading often up to their armpits in the swamp they made 
a flank movement to the left of the town, Havelock advanced 
in his old order, against the main gate 1 ortunately, the fire of 
the enemy was high, whilst every shot from ours told Under 
Its influence the efloits of the enemy gradually slackened, and 
the Highlanders and Fusiliers rushing forward, forced* their way 
after a sharp struggle at the gateway into the town If the 64th 
had been able to reach the position a:&signed them, the enemy 
would have been entirely cut off fiom the causeway As it was, 
he was enabled to cross bis shatteied foices although not without 
losing a very large number ot men 

But these successes, signal as they were, serwed only to con- 
vince the General that, with such a force as that at his disposal, 
it would be impossible lor him to accomplish the great object of 
bis expedition In three days, what with fighting, sickness, and 
deaths from disease, historcehad been reduced to 1,200 men, he 
bad no means for carrying his sick , he was marching away irotn 
bis resources whilst the enemy was falling back on his , on his first 
inarch of nine miles he had had to fight two pitched battles, aad 
attack two fortified towns, and he wimware that stronger placet 
were before him On the other hand, he had receK^ 
tion from Calcutta that the 5th Fusilieis and 90th*Light Infa!|i^ 
try were on their way to reinforce him Every oonaidertljctt 
impelled him to suspend any further attempt at an 
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jrluch lud baocone for the moment impreoticable. Hm resoki- 
tloo on thu j>oiat was confirmed bj intelligence which reached 
hm danng the night, that die Nana had collected a ooosiderable 
body of troope and was prepanng to act oH hia rear and cut off 
hu ccmuDunication with Cawnpore With a heavy heart then, 
though convinced of the neceseity for the movement, he retired 
on the following mormng to hia strong position Munguiwar 
From thence he despaired his sick, and wounded to Cawn- 
pore, and informed General Neill that to enable him to 
reach Lucknow it was necessary that he should receive re- 
inf<ncement8 of a thousand bayonets and another battery 
He also urged the speedy completion of the bridge to connect 
both banks of the ri\er, a work which he had planned before he 
set out on his first attempt Into the causes which acted to de 
lay the arrival of the leinforcements so ardently expected by 
the General, it is not necessary that we should enter The dis- 
appointment, bitter as it was, only confirmed Havelock m his de- 
termination to dare every thing for the relief of the Lucknow 
gamson. And as the diversion of those two corps, the 5tb and 
90tb, to other employment, seemed to intimate to him that he 
was to be left to his own resources, he resolved to make with 
those resources one more effort to rescue his beleaguered coun 
trywomen On the evening of 4tb August then, having about 
fourteen hundred effective spldiers under his command, he march- 
ed for the second time towards Lucknow Ihey passed through 
Oonao without attack, but as they approached Busseeruthgunge 
It became evident that the enemy lay there m force Unwilling 
to nsk a night action, Havelock moved back to Oonao, bi- 
vouacked there, and advanced again the following morning He 
found the enemy strongly posted in the position previously des- 
cribed He resolved to adopt, on a more effective scale, the 
tactics that had proved so successful before Leaving the 
fi4th, 84th, the heavier guns and the Cavalry m front, he took 
the Highlanders, Fusiliers, bikhs, and Captain Maude’s battery 
to cut off the enemy from the causeway Before however he 
could accomplish this, the enemy, seeing his design and dread- 
ing to be entrapped, bewildered too by the cannonade in their 
front, fied precipitately across the causeway In doing this they 
came under the fire of the guns of Captain Maude’s battery, and 
4peie mown down in n^bers. They were at the same time 
vigorously pursued, dnv^ from village to village, until broken 
ai^ dishealtened they found safety m the fatigue of our soi- 
diara 

This victory, however, served to convince the General that he 
was no more capable of pushuig on to Lucknow than he had 
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been on the first ocoaBion of hie adviuice* Brides the hwsee 
from actual hghtrug, the diolen had broken out ntliia ciaitp, 
and waa hurrying off its victims *iu constant sucoession Tbh 
Nana too was approaching bis fiank and threatened to interropt 
hi6 communications But perhaps the most decisive inteiligenco 
of all was conveyed in the account that the Gwalior Contingent 
bad mutinied against their Maharaja, and was moving on Kai- 
pee This was a position threatening to Cawnpore ai^ menac- 
ing our commumcationa with Allahabad His return became 
through that fact no longer a matter of consideration , it was a 
necessity The General felt that the mamtenance of the Bn- 
tish prestige depended upon the pre8er\ ation of his Army, and 
that its destruction would bring certain rum on Lucknow Im- 
pelled by these considerations be once more retraced his steps to 
Mungulwar 

Havelock lay at Mungulwar four or five days recruiting fais men, 
and pushing on the construction of the bridge that was to unite 
both banks of the n\er On the 10th this great work, carried 
on under many disadvantages, was completed, and the same day, 
intelligence w as sent by General ^ eill that Bithoor had been 
occupied m great force by the enemy Unwilling as he was to 
leave his position at Mungulwar, Havelock at once recognised 
the necessity of inflicting a signal blow u])on the enemy who 
had dared to approach so nearly to Cawnpore, and he prepared 
accordingly to recroas the m er Before however he could car- 
ry out bis resolution, he learned that the Ondh rebels had taken 
up a strong position between Oonao and Bosseeruthguoge To 
dislodge them irom a position from which they could have at- 
tacked him whilst crossing, became an object of imperious necessity 

For the third tune therefore Havelock moved towards Bussee- 
ruthgunge He found the enemy very strongly posted between 
that town and Oonao, and sheltered by earthworks and entrench- 
ments. Covered as before by his artillery and skirmishers Have- 
lock advanced in echelion of battalions from his right But lit- 
tle impression however was made on the earthen mounds which 
protected their position An infantry charge was therefore re- 
solved upon The 78th Highlanders were brought on to the 
mam road whilst the Fusibers were moved to the right These 
dashing with characteristic ardour on the enemy’s left, broke it 
instantly, and captured all the guna^t that point Our trdo|^ 
instantly turned them on the main body of the enen^, who, smF- 
pnsed and pamc<stncken, made but httle resistance, but fied 
headlong through Busseeruthgunge, pursued with nntxctbg 
energy till beyond the causeway, for the third tnfie tibie 
scene of their discomfiture 
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The effect of this victory was to leave Havelock free to re- 
croBS to Cawnpore, without any fear of being duturbed dunng 
the operation* Accordingly on the 13th he 'moved his force 
across the bridge to the point whence he had started nineteen days 
before on his arduous campaign , daring that period he had 
fought eight fights in all of which he had been eminently sue- 
cessful In spite of hiB Mctones however he had never been able to 
advance more than ten miles out of the htty that lay between bun 
and Lucknow The overpowering numbers and immense re- 
sources of the enemy counterbalanced all the efforts of his genius, 
and be was compelled to feel, after each victory, that at the head 
of BO small a force Lucknow was as distant from him as ever 
General Neil), with whom he consulted on the practicability of 
making any further attempt to reach the beleaguered garrison, 
expressed his opinion at this time, that unless reiuturctd it could 
only terminate m disaster, without the possibility of relieving 
the gamson, and that it would be injurious to our interests m 
that part of India Ihe 14th and J5th were devoted to rest, and 
to preparations to check the ravages of the cholera which had 
broken out with extraordinary iury On the 16th Havelock 
deemed it absolutely necessary to march against Biihoor 
The rebels here, about four thousand in number, consisted of 
sepoys from the 34th, 42nd, I7th, 28th, and a few of the 31st 
N I with the 2nd Regular and 3rd Irregular Cavalry, and 
some of the ana’s own retainers vMth two guns They were 
drawn up in front of the castle of Bithoor, their conimumcation 
with which was maintained by means of a bridge in their rear 
Their position was strong, being defended by entrenched qua- 
drangles hlied with 8e]K>}D, and sheltered by plantations of 
sugarcane rising high above tlie head Two villages, one on 
either flank and connected by an earthen entrenchment, form* 
ed the supports of this position , they were strongly occupied 
On this occasion, for the hrst time, Havelock had the advantage 
of the enemy m Artillery, and he resolved to endeav our to make 
them feel hia superiority For twenty minutes he poured in a 
tremendous fire from the guns and Enfield nfies, our men mean- 
while lying down* Finding however that he was making but 
little impression on the quadrangles, he ordered an advance of 
infantry covered by the Fusiliers After a short conflict, in 
which the 42nd N L are said to have crossed bayonets with 
our men, the enemy evacuated the quadrangles, and retired to 
hiB mam pfisition between the two villages Upon this the 
artillery fire was concentrated, but as here also little impression 
was made on the earthwork, and the enemy still kept up a gaii- 
mg fire from behind its shelter, recourse was again hid to the 
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bayonet The rebels awaited the onset of our men mth seem- 
ing confidence^ but no sooner bad these reached the pan^t« 
than their hearts iailed them, and they gave, way m coxifiUiod» 
abandoning Bithoor in their flight Our men were too eiixhaasC- 
ed to pursue them , they bivouacked on the ground they bad 
won and on the following morning retraced their steps to Cawn- 
pore Intelligence greeted the General on his arrival at that 
station that another ofiicer had been appointed to the command 
ot the column wich which he had been so gloriously associated 
He received indeed no written communication on the subject. 
A copy ot the containing bir James Out- 

rain's appointment announced the bare fact , the reasons he was 
leit to imagine Alter all his exertions, his rapid adiance 
Irom Cawnpore, the heroic ctiorts to reach Lucknow, his bril- 
liant victories, the conhdence with which he had inspired all 
with whom he had come in contact, the deadly blows which he 
had dealt the rebel cause, to be simply superseded, seemed hard 
indeed But to be superseded without a word, without an acknow- 
ledgment of any sort, the aunouucemeut first made known by the 
Gooeniment Gazette , was ungenerous and cruel It was impossible 
to avoid the lottreuce that he was sup.i^ded because he had not 
attained the result which was hoped lor by those in power 
Whatever the reason might have been, it has never yet been re 
vealedoracknowleged Ml Mai shmau, his biographer and brother- 
in-law, whilst condemniug it as an act inconsiderate, uncalled lor 
and unjust, piopounds ihe idea that it was an accident, the ofT- 
Bpring oi contusion and erior To the minds of others who had 
marked how, m that summer and autumn of l8o7, success had 
been made the sole standard ot coubdeuce, how e\en General 
Lloyd had been maintained and suppoilcd at Dinapore because, 
up to a certain point, he had managed the bepoys without dis- 
arming them, another and a difieient conclusion appeared only 
natural. * 

However that may hav e been, it cannot be doubted that to the 
General the first announcement, no less than the manner m 
which it was made known, was a bitter disappointment. Be 
was not wanting, nevertheless, on this trying occasion, to the 
principles which had ever guided his course Havelock the 
superseded was as active, as daring, as energetic, as full of vigor 
as when he ruled, tbe unfettered Commander ot an independent 
force I^over were his great qualities more urgejitly required 
on behalf ot the public service than alter his return from the bat* 
tie of bithoor Out ot 1700 Europeans whom he liad h ad alto^- 
ther from the time ot quitting Allahabad under his orders, but 
remained effective i^ot only was he^compeUed to dbsndon 
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alt id«a of moving uto Ondkt but tbe action of tbo Qvralior Coii- 
tin^nt at Kalp^ rendered it doubtful whether he could even 
muatain Cawnpore« Thu force oonaieting of 6,000 men with 30 
gune, waa already threatening Fnttehpore To the North, the 
>awab of Furruckabad had 30,000 men under bun in arm«, 
ready to take advantage of the difficulties which menaced Cawn- 
pore. It was besides, in the power of the rebels in Oudh, freed 
from the presence of Havelock’s force in their own province, to 
detach any number of men to operate with the Grwalior Contin- 
gent, and to cut him off from Allahabad. Of all these difficulties 
Havelock had the fullest cognizance, yet not one of them dis- 
turbed his clear judgment. To remain at Cawnpore, was a very 
great nsk undoubtedly, but to fall back on Allahabad unless in 
cose of the most absolute need, would have been a calamity Not 
only should we hate lost the prestige and the material ad van 
tages gained by Havelock’s victories, but it would have united 
the three then dnided bodies against us, and have placed them, 
with more means at their disj)osal, in a iar stronger positionthaii 
that from which he had dislodged the Nana He announced 
then to the new Commander-in Chief, Sir Colin Campbell, that 
if he could hold out hopes of reinforcements, he would in spite of 
the very threatening aspect of affairs, continue to hold Cawn« 
pore , if not, be must retire upon Allahabad The reply of Sir 
Cohn entirely reassured him as to the intentions of the Govern- 
ment, and he resolved at all risks to bold his position at Cawn 
pore He did so 

Just one month after the battle of Bithoor, the 16th Septem- 
ber, Sir James Outram arrived with his reinforcements With a 
magnanimity for which History records no precedent but which 
places the chief actor on a moral pre eminence surpassing that 
even of the stern waniorsof republican Koine, Sir JaraesOutram 
deohned to take the command from one who had made efforts so 
noble and so strenuous, to accomplish the end still remaining be- 
fore them Whilst Havelock then kept the command of the force, 
now increased to 2500 men. Sir James joined it as a Volunteer, 
and iH that capacity, serving with the Volunteer Cavalry, per- 
formed deeds of daring which, had he been a Subaltern, would 
have gained for him toe Order of Valour, but which, achieved 
by Sir James, were considered to partake too much of the cha- 
racter of the mao, and to be but a too necessary corollary of 
past heroism, to need any peculiar distinction 

On the 20t}i September, Havelock for the last time crossed 
the Ganges, meeting little more than nominal opposition in the 
passage He ascertained however that the enemy held Mun- 
gulwer m atrength TUtfrer he inarched the following mormng 
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drove him out of it, and purstong him ra|HdlY« not aUovng him 
time to rally, did not halt untd he bad gauied BusseerutfagmaMr 
and had seen the enemy m hopeleBs^confiaton beyond it. On 
the following morning, reeutmng the advance, he paeseJ ^e 
without (mpoeitioD, the enemy having neglected to deatroy the 
bridge Aut sixteen miles now lay between him and the Besi* 
dency The rapidity of the advance had disconcerted all the 
plana of the enemy, and compelled him to concentrate his forces 
nastily on Lucknow But Havelock had still to push on be- 
tween him and garnsqn lay difficulties which might well have 
seemed insurmountable, but which be at least determined 
to overcome On the 23rd, a march of ten miles brought the 
force to within sight of the Alumbagh, covered by an army of 
10,000 men No time was lost in attacking these Turning their 
right flank and assisting the movement by a Are irom a heavy 
battery of 24-pounders, he quickly put them into confusion, 
then launching his cavalry upon them he completed their du* 
order, and dro\e them across the Charbagh bridge 

The city alone now lay between him and the Kesxdency, and 
to determine the plan for surmounting this difficulty, as well as 
to give rest to the troops, the iorce lialted at the Alumbagh on 
the 24th After long consideration it was resolved to cross the 
Charbagh bridge, and iorce their way throw the intricate streets 
to the Residency, Ou the morning of the 25 th the troops, full 
of energy, marched to this dcspeiate work How this was ac- 
complished, how, by dint of the most daring courage, the most 
splendid perseverance on the part of the men, and die most lu- 
doinitable resolution on the part of the General, this, the most 
thickly peopled city in Asia, crowded with armed men, guarded 
by its narrow streets, was penetrated and forced by that small 
band of heroes, we cannot stay to tell That it was successfully 
achieved stamps those who planned and who executed the attack as 
meu ot no common order The ditibculties to be encountered were 
even greater than those which staggered for so long a time the 
h rench Army before Sarragossa, and wluch the genius of theDuke 
of Montebello with much labor surmounted When one thinks 
how easily a few determined men might have held that 
strong position, how a union ot courage and discipline would 
have simiced under a skilful leader to crush, to utterly over- 
whelm, the little band that dared that terrible conflict, one feela 
how impossible it is to admire sufficieutly the courage that 
planned and the resolution that earned to a succeasAil issue, aa 
enterprise in which, regarded simply as a military opeiataon^ the 
unfavorable chances so largely predoounated. It was becai»su* 
Havelock was a complete master of the art of war^ beeauao Imi 
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knew to that thtn tmm when gttk% pnaciples eYda 
ouiy be safely set e$ide» beoause he was caMble of judging, and 
of shaping ma opinions accordingly, of «ie effect of monrie 
upon soldiers, that be determined upon, and succeeded in, an en-» 
terpnse, which, viewed by a distant spectator and regarded only 
with reference to the disproportion of means to the end, would 
have been pronounced an impossibility It is on such an oc- 
casion that the true soldier, the man who understands his profes- 
sion and comprehends the most trifling action even on the part 
of his fellow men, stands out most brilliantly Havelotk suc- 
ceeded because he ielt that with the force at his disposal, he 
could accomplish against the force to which he was opposed, any 
achievement which required but the duration ot four and 
twenty hours to perform Beyond that period, numbers might 
overwhelm, but within it, keeping his men in constant action, and 
not necessitated to halt ^em for the purpose of food, everything 
was possible 

At dusk on the 25th Havelock entered the Residency, so long 
the object of his hopes, at the head of the leading portion of his 
force. On the following morning Sir James Outram assumed 
the command, and he subsided into the po&ition of Commandant of 
Division It soon became evident to himself as well as to Sir 
James Outram, that although the relieving force liud been able 
to force Itself into Lucknow, it was not strong enough to escort 
back Lo Cawnpore the women and children who so long and so 
nobly had borne the privations attendant upon the siege It be- 
came then necessary to await a further movement from Cawn- 
porc. Tins was delayed for some weeks to the great detriment 
ol the Generara health So long as he was in the field he had 
been sustained by the excitement, by the great hopes he che- 
rished, by the constant labour mental, and bodily even, that de- 
volied upon him. But shut up in the Residency, compelled to 
pass the weary hours ol every succeeding day within a narrow 
limit, cer(aia that relief though coming was yet distant, unaus- 
tained by the hope of relie\ing his countrymen from danger, 
that reaction in his health set in, which m his tour in Germany he 
had looked forward to as uhmately certain As if, too, to take away 
the last chance of preserving a lile thatBngiand had only then re- 
cognised as 80 precious, he was unable within the Residency to 
procure food of the nutritious nature requisite for the support of 
bis system. We eat” he wrote to his wife a reduced ration 
‘ of ^rtiliei^y bullock beef, chupattees and noe, but tea, coffee, 

• sugar, soap* and candles are unknown luxunes.” Undw such 
a regimen, and no longer under the healthfol influences to which 
we have referred, he began gradually to leee bis lormet vigor. 
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The change howerer waa perceptible to few bmdee inmidf*. 
and when, after a blockade of two montha, on the eecond and 
final rebef of the garrison by Sir Colin Campbell on the 
17th November, Havelock went oi^t to meet him at the Motee 
Muhal, he was apparently in his accustomed health. Three daye 
later it was known that he was ill with diarrhcea, although the 
disease had apparently yielded to the remedies applied On 
the 2l8t he became worse, and was moved in a dooly to the 
Dilkoosha. On the 2ind there was little change, but be ex- 
pressed a conviction that he would not recover , on that day the 
dooly being within the range of the enemy’s bullets he 
was removed m it to a more sheltered position the 23rd 
he was worse The events of that day and the following are 
thus related by Mr Marcihman Havelock was evidently 
' worse, and he himself declaied his case hopeless His mind 

* was calm and serene, supported by the strength of that Chns- 

* tian hope that had sustained him through life Kelying firmly 

* on the merits ol the Itcdeemer, in whom he had trusted with 

* nnwavering confidence through life, he was enabled to look 

* forward to the hour of dissolution with cheerfulness. 

* Throughout the day he repeatedly exclaimed ‘ I die happy 
^ and contented ’ Atone time he called his son to him and said — 

* ‘see how a Christian can die ’ In the afternoon, ^l^ James 

* Outram came to visit his dying comrade, when he said — “ 1 have 

* for forty years so ruled my life, that when death came I might 
' face it without fear he enjoyed little sleep dunngthe night 

* of the 2drd The next moinmg he appeared to revive, 
‘ but at eight there was a sudden and fatal change, and at ^ pftst 

* 9, on the 24th November, he calralv resigned bis spirit into the 
‘ hands of his Redeemer in the blessed hope of immortah- 

Thus had lived, thus died, Henry Havelock At the moment 
when his fame was at the highest, when a grateful country was 
showering upon him lewards aud honors, wheu iii every circle, 
in every town, in every hamlet of England Lis name was hailed 
with the deepest enthusiasm, his pure spirit winged its flight 
from its tenement of clay He lived but just long enough to 
hear that England had appreciated his great services the full 
measure of her gratitude he could imagine, but was not dea* 
tmed to enjoy We ought not perhaps to lament his fate m 
that particular He died in the city which he had risked so mneh 
and dared so nobly to gam, m the full knowledge thfit the great 
object, for which those unsurpassed penis had beenrenoounteredi 
had been fully achieved. He died in the full conscionsnea* 
^at he had done his duty to his Qod, to hui oouatiy^ and to 

ats 
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liiinseir At tbat kmg rear-^fniard of tender woman and helpleee 
ebildren defiled oat of the Besideao^y it waa impoaaible that to 
tome amongst them the thought should not have occurred how 
different, but for Haveloo^ would have been their destiny As 
we examine his career as a General, let us see how he hod ac-^ 
complished snch great things It was that successful advance 
from Allahabad, those intrepid marches into Oadh» and finally 
that noble stand at Cawnpore when he had but six hundred men 
fit for duty, and was threatened on all sides^ that had conin'- 
bated far more than any other movement to that happy result 
His bold attitude had paralysed the action of the rebels and 
had girer^our Goternment the time required to collect the 
resources of the nation The very daring of his movements 
caused their success It was not so much that he marched 
triumphantly to Cawnpoie, — although not every General would 
bare successfully accomplished that movement, — it was his 
conduct after he ai rived there, that showed the real grandeur of 
Lis character His three atterauts to penetrate into Oudh are, 
as military achieiemeiits, unequalled iii history he was so over- 
matched lu uurabcis that to tind the semblance of a parallel the 
memory tiavels bnek to ^he days of Thcrmopjlm or to the ex- 
pedition of Clearchu*? But that dispaiity was certainly not his 
greatest difbtulty lie could not fail to see that a blow suc- 
cessfully c\ccuted agunst Ins force would be fi aught with terri- 
ble destrncuou to Biitish interests It would involve far more 
than the Joss of Ins ou u little array Cawiipore would m that 
event have formed the point of junctiou for the Gwalior 
Contingent, the Nawab of Furruckabdd, and the Oudh 
lusurgeuts '1 htu road to Allahabad would have been 

open, and whether successful or not against that fortiess, 
they would have had it in their power to ncoomphsh enor- 
mous mischief, and would have certainly occupied our 
forces far beycud tlie time up to which the Lucknow garrison 
would have been able to hold out This was a consideration 
which wo&d assuredly have scared a timid Commander Its 
cflfect upon Havelock was to make him more danug, more 
detennined His Indian experience had convinced him that the 
true, the only eiiectaal manner of copiug with an Asiatic enemy, 
was to throw away the scabbard, to seek him out, to impress 
him with the moral conviction that to beat him was the inevitable 
result of encountering liiin lu the field IJis crossing the Ganges 
therefore, lU the face of a Province armed and ready to oppose 
him, thou^ seeminglv a rash act, was in reality the safest and 
most prudSt coursis that a General could adopt Although ha 
could jurt reach l^ucknovj be was yet able to strike such ternbla 
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blows on the rebel force as to ensure himself absblutelj ag^st 
molestation on that side Ebs profound knowledn of war, tn4 
his thorough acquaintance with men, enabled him to do that 
with safety, which an ordinary mortal would either hare not 
attempted at all, or would have nullified by doubt and hesitation. 
Every movement of Havelock's was bke the well- pronounced 
incision of a sharp blade , there was no hesitation about him , 
no backing bit by bit , but his blow was well armed, well consi* 
dered, and executed always with a vigour and skill not be sur- 
passed 

But certainly, as much to be admired, and in a military point of 
view at least as mentorions as lus advances into Oudh, was hia 
resolution, when i educed to 600 effective men, not to abandon 
Cawnpore, He came to determination when Cawnpore, as 
a military position, was not tenable Kalpee itself, and with 
it the command of the whole line of the Jumna thence to Alla- 
habad, was held by the Gwalior Contingent, a compact and 
well disciplined force of 5,000 men It was in the power of this 
Contingent at any time to cut him off from Allahabad, and thus 
in fact to isolate him entirely He viewed the chance of any 
movement of this nature with far more apprehension than he 
regaided an advance into Oudu, and beseems to have felt strong- 
ly more than once that every military rea&ou bound him to retire 
His expeiiciice couvinocd him nevertheless that, notwithstand- 
ing his iaUe military position, boldness was his soundest ]> licy, 
and once assured that rcmtorcements were on their way, he Uung 
to that policy with all the tenacity of his strong character lu 
this resolution, and his consequent dispositions, he displayed one 
of the earnest attiibutes ot a general He shewed how capable 
he was of using the moral power which his iictones bad given 
him in such a manner as to paralyse, with his reduced physical 
power, the action of three armies, each of which would have 
attacked him had he given the smallest sign thaft he feared the 
encounter ^ 

His conduct m this campaign demonstrated very clearly that 
he possessed all the higher qualities of a great Commander A 
thoiough knowledge of the principles of war, improved no leas 
by study in the closet than by practice m Burmah, in Affghan- 
istan, m Persia and in India itself, combined with a profound 
acquaiutance with human nature, to place him m the very first 
rank of Generals The one taught him what ough^ to be done 
under all circumstances, the other how to make men do it. 
Thus, though a stern disciphnanan, hs; could at fh^same time 
inspire his soldiers with that devotion for hift person that kiuywa 
no limit He impreased them a ith a contidenoe in ins and 
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A belief 111 bis ultimate fortune, that made them bear almoat 
without a murmur that terrible trial to a soldier’s temper — a 
retreat from a victonous held. As a tactician he followed m 
the footsteps of the great masters of the art He never attack- 
ed in front, when it was possible to gam his end by operating ^ 
on the flanks At the same time he would not allow himself 
to be fettered by the chains of even the soundest general pnn- 
ciple. Although he knew well that it was against every rule 
ot warfare to fight a general action with a river in his rear, he 
deliberately took up that position when he fought the battle of 
Cawnpore The great secret in fact of all his movements was 
his thorough appreciation of the character ot his own soldiers, 
and of the character of liis enemy This knowledge he used 
alike to modify a general plan of a campaign, or a disposition 
on the battle field, and it was this that enabled him to attempt 
more and to accomplish more, than had ever before fallen to 
the lot of any General, with numbers so disproportionate, to 
achieve 

If then he was a General of whom his country may boast, 
still more may the school in which he was trained be proud to 
place him on her loftiest pedestal That Indian school which 
produced a Lawrence, a Clive, and a Coote, which taught even 
Wellington how to win battles, to which the namt s ot Lake, 
of Hastings, of Ochterlony, of Napier, of Pollock, of Nott have 
added fresh lustre, winch has gloried in the triumphs of Out 
ram and mourned the untimely death of Nicholson, and which 
can still point to Chamberlain, to Herbert Ldwarcles, and to 
Lumsden as its worthy living ’•cpreseutatives, that school, we 
say, IS honored by counting Havelock as a pupil He lived lu 
3t and he was of it All his feats of war were performed under 
Its banners, and he had grafted its principle^ on those general 
maxims which he had imbibed from a study of European war- 
fare With India then, and with her school of warriors, ins 
name must ever be inseparably connected With CUve and 
Wellesley, Napier and Nicliolson he stands crowned with the 
bnghtest chaplet with which tame can encircle the warrior’s 
brow, whilst from the homes of Luglaud cries and tears of gra- 
titude are poured out at the pedestal of the hero, who so wor- 
thily maintained his country’s honor m the hour of her darkest 
trial 

More fortunate than most wariiors Havelock has found a 
competent ■ biographer Mr Marshman’s narrative, which we 
have followed in this article, is an exctllent specuuen ot what 
biography ahould be, and we are not surpnsed to learn that it 
has met with so favorable a reception in England To those, who 
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desire to look into the inner life of the General^ to notice how 
truly, from his first arnyal in the country to the dark hour of 
his departure, he adhered, in spite of all difficulties, to the rdie 
of the Christian soldier, we commend a perusal this work. 
tTo the mihtary student it gives, at greater length than we have 
been able to afiord, a succinct and stirring account of hit various 
campaigns ^ while for the benefit of all it points the moral, that 
unswerving rectitude of character, though clouded for years by 
the cold shade of neglect, will, if true to itself and proof against 
all temptation, inevitably find its reward 
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Abt L — 1 Hi$tory of Ctvtluation tn England. By W 

Buckle 

2 Journal of the Indian Archipelago and Eattern Ana. Edited 
by J R Logan, Vol III Part I , (New Senes ) 

5 Umverstty Education tn England for Natives of India By 

Hodgson Peait, Esq , B C S 

The portly volume whose title we have placed at the head of 
our list, and to whose contents we shall pnncipally have to call 
attention, is the first of two which together are to form an intro- 
duction to the History of Civihzation in England , it thus cons- 
titutes one half of the gigantic porch of what will be when com- 
pleted one of the most colossal structures ever raised by the genius 
of man The author believes that history has never yet been philo- 
sophically treated, he asserts that all previous histonans have been 
mere chroniclers of events, he complains that they have failed 
even to collect the materials out of which history must hereafter 
be elaborated , and with an apparently full consciousness of the 
appalling vastness of this undertaking, Mr Buckle boldly 
enters on the task of himself wnting history ‘ scientifically * 
Admmngbis courage we heartily wish him* God speed,’ trusting 
that he may not nave over estimated his forces, that before 
commencing to build he counted the cost, and that this volume 
may not be destined to swell the list of “ Histonc&l Fragments.” 

Our criticism shall not follow him far even into this introdpe- 
tory portion of the work, but confining our attention alxQ(»t 
exclusively to its earlier chapters — in which however the ground 
plan of the structure is sketched out — we shall briefly analyse 
some of the most striking features as there developed, and 
dwelling more at length on the application to British India of 
the theones and hypotheses advanced, shall close our examina* 
tion with a few cntical remarks on what we conceivp to be Mr. 
Buckle’s shortcomings 

Although not ostensibly set forth m the work itsd^ weke** 
lieve that the imtial conception, the thought which nxifysAaf 
DiojuiaKB, 1S80 e ^ 
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Mr earliest sketob of his views on the subiect of 

scientific liistory (the history of civilization, or of social phiio- 
§(^hy) 18 one which has forced itself on the attention, and oc-- 
OQpied the minds of many of the ablest men of our tiqioB, 
namely the limits of speculation, the hxing oi the boundaries 
which legitimately separate the fields of research from the pro 
Vince of Metajihysics, of Theology, and from that of inductive 
science, respectively In savage lile each man does every thing 
for himself, trects his dwelling, builds his boat, constructs his 
weapons, of war or for the chase, and devotes his leisure to the 
embellishment ot the uglj image be ii oi ships, or ol the grotesque 
garments be wears The fiist step in ad i ance is a division ot 
labor, a recognition of specialties 

Now our intellectual progress follows a precisely parallel 
track The wise man ot ancient times was supposed to know 
every thing, and in truth the great men of the davs of the infan- 
cy oi science did spread then immense energies o\er wonderfully 
extended areas of rescireli, the dinger ol supeificiahty was 
however at all times so great tliat inaii} of them weie, perhaps 
mvoluntanU , led into clnilatanaiy and pretence The pretence 
was naturally greatest where the ext ii-^c lor its existence was 
least, we need not honcicr go far back in ptarih of counterfeit 
omniscience Even in oui own di} wherei er crude ideas on 
the subject of the natme of -cicntihc knowledge prevail, exam- 
ples abound nor are ignorance on the part of the admirers, 
and false pretension on that of the admit ed, by any means nc 
cessary conditions for the development of very strange miscon- 
ceptions. For example, man} men to this day in India, believe 
in doctors A short tune ago it was universally accepted, 
even by men full of intelligence and possessed ol great mforma 
tion on many subjects, that a doctor naturally knew every thing 
Government seems to have shared this impression, we have 
indeed heard c of a distinguished member ol the medical service 
who was supposed by the au then ties to be a botanist and was 
officially trusted with duties the discharge of which demanded 
a knowledge of scientific botany but besides this it was assum- 
ed that he was master of a very special branch of botanical 
science, which concerns itself with timbers and forest trees nor 
was this all, for he was also thought to be a geologist, and ac- 
cordiogly very important duties were confided to him which 
could not be discharged rightly save by one possessed of great 
knowledgefand practic^ familiarity with that science 
Medim knowledge was not however supposed to have lan- 
gqished, oy lost ougM by the neglect *imphed by the time assum- 
ed to have been devoted to the stud} of Botany and Geology, 
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for this olBScer was Bubseqnently put in charge of the It vet and 
iiiiibs of Her Majesfy’s servants so far indeed from ha?iiiff 
suffered from ni^lcct, or pined in the shade of more favored 
pursuits, it soon became apparent that Govemmeut had reason 
to suppose that a bj>cciAl and most important branch of Modi- 
cal Science had been spot ideally cultivated by this Encyclo- 
pscdic Savant, for investigations ot the gravest moment, con- 
nected, as well as wc rem( mbor, with sanatary considerations as 
apphed to mihtaiy liuildings, were entiusted to his care, A 
case of this kind, which however is quite a typical one in 
India, can only occur where ideas entertained on the nature of 
scientific knowledge arc crude Meanwhile in Europe the ad- 
\antage8 of the sub division ot labor, liave long been so well un- 
derstood, that now in this very science of medicine, for example, 
every man of real eminence devotes liia attention to some par- 
ticular province of the immense held opened by his profession 
each organ, each tissue, cnch function is the wort of a hfe. 
Take geology , in the place of the men who in days gone by 
produced “ Theories of the Earth,” and whi) knew all that was 
known of what was not then a science, we now have a mathe* 
tuatician scrutinizing the geological data furnished by a physical 
explorer, a microsoopist calling m chemistry to determine 
for him the contents of minute vesucies in crystals, and ex- 
torting tlieuce evidi nee to elucidate the structure ot rock masses 
The botauKal geologist, the anatomist follow a similar course. 
But it would bo wa'^tlng space to insist more fully on the 
extent to which the limitation of the several fields of knowledge 
has become a recognized lomlition of succe^^ in every scientific 
pursuit, the fact i& uiidouhted, and is prcci'-elv si mlar to whit 
occuis in the 01*^0 of the simple aits of lift An anal »gou-» though 
not exactly similar stop has tor tjoiuc years ciig iged much attention 
and been treatt d of by some of our most di'^tingui^hed writers, 
we mean tlie recognition ot the boundaries st pa jUing the legi- 
timate dumuns of Theologv, M^tqh^-aics uul the inductive 
Sciences Every one who his for i moment thought on the 
subject will acknowledge that those boundaiies have been on all 
sides Ignored we have seen theology, on the ono side, claiming 
universal dominion, and assuming to diet ite vv ithout appeal in 
every department, her ambitious doctois iin[ airing her real 
authority by untenable pieteiice placing the inspiration of the 
sacred writings in antagonism with the facts of physics^ and 
astronomy, 111 past times, and within our own, npposiT^ tb^ 
game authority to the facts of Geological Science , and even now a 
cry 18 raised against the orthodoxy (d a naturalist who 
iigatea the tangled question of tliu mutability of speciea 

2 J* 
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Not hm «& tlie ftoft Imq on the aide ofTliMlOl^: if 
Ims been tinWiUing to retire within her lewfiit confines, Md 
nbhndcm hax territories long held by presoriptire r^t, Philo* 
oopby bee too o^n overstep^ her own borders, end mnided Hm 
proper dominions of her neighbour Long claimed ns n nssal, 
called the “ handmud** of her imperious nyal, once atnuMt 
Bfottd to hold even that subordinate position, she has smoe re- 
nted, nnd not oontent with asserting her true independence, 
has made the most unjustifiable raids on the grounds of hOr 
oppressor If then the vulgar pretensionB of self-seeking bi^- 
try refuses even now to acknowledge that the earth moTM 
round, we can readily point to an equally vulgar pretenciousness, 
and to bigotry no less narrow, in the essays on * first causes* 
generally, on the ‘ ongin of evil* and such subjects, in which a 
shallow logic, has, by the exhibition of its imbecility, handed to 
Theology ner most iorimdable engine for the retardation of 
knowledge Nor are shallowness and imbecility alone guilty of 
leading inducti\e reasoning beyond her proper field of action If 
facts have rushed in where wisdom should have declined to tread, 
wiCHdom has unhappily not always herself exercised a just self- 
restraint, for it would be a contradiction in terms to stigmatize 
as wanting in any intellectual quahfication, the many great men 
who have erred in this way , but whatever their merits, those 
who have done so are no less guilty than are the many equally 
able theologians who have dictated to the natural sciences on the 
strength of their own interpretations of the sacred wntinga 

We repeat that one of the most marked tendencies of the writ- 
ings of our greatest men, on all sides, and of whatever j^repos- 
seaatons, has ot late been an endeavour to fix and a determination 
to respect their limits , and we beheve that the application to 
8ociol<^ and philosophical history of this endeavour to fix, 
and this determination to respect, the true limits of the legiti- 
mate field of «taductive science, is the greatest and most impor- 
tant service uhich our author has rendered to his generation, 
and that whereon his soundest claims to fame will rest We 
have thought it desirable to preface our analysis of Mr 
Boekk's work with a clear statement of the above conclusion, we 
diali BOW proceed to follow the track by which (as we conceive) 
he reached it 

No intelligent student of social science will have carried his 
researches without being struck forcibly by die strange facts 
which atatwtios unfold namely the recurrence of events, of 
whatever kind, under certain conditions, not clearly or directly 
connected therewith. In some cases, as has so often happened 
when the atatistios of trade and of disease are concerned, he 





WiU be tempted, aod often on ntterljr insofficiettt gtemnde^ to 
refer lome two facti to the relsUon 9 t ohum end ep^ ^999r 
Urely, haetilj eeiemg on enp aolnteofi oi bti problem, 
getting the multitude of dietarbmg iMueee which nuiT vitiate 
ooucluftione , in other cases however the result of ms obf»fYi|* 
tlpna will be different when for instance he finds himsei^ filpe 
to face with the figures enumerating the facts of cnme, he wi^l 
often stand aghast at some ultimate conclusions to which thcif 
seem to point, and it may he long ere he be driven to ealttij 
himself with the conviction that though men are actuated by 
countless complications of motives, there is in the numerical re- 
currence of certain combinations of these motives, a system ua- 
comprehended, unanalysed, but all powerful, a systematic action 
analogOQS, if not similar to that systematic action which when 
trace^le m the phenomena of inanimate nature is called ** a Na- 
TUBAL Law ” 

We will then suppose our student to have applied the cason 
of the limits of inductive reasoning, to have satisfied himself 
that he may, in his statistical labors, legitimately neglect all re- 
ference to theological and metaphysical theories, to have thus 
escaped from the iron grasp of the twin giants Pbkpbstination 
and Fule-wlll, and to pioceed on his way feeiiog, instead of 
the quaking swamp of the Slough of Despond, the firm ground of 
rational expenmen t once more under his feet. He accepts the 
proposition that ‘*alL human action is regulated by Natural 
lavjs'^ on the ground that the only necessary condition of the 
possible determination of such natural laws, is the existence of 
facts of observation, and which can be submitted to comparison 
and calculation, and that human actions satisfy this condition — 
he returns then to bis statistical labors and we shall now with 
Mr Buckle's assistance point to some of the data, and some of 
the conclusions thereby suggested, which strengthen and esta- 
blish by defimte evidence the above proposition ^ 

The regularity with which numbers recur m the statuties of 
crime is notorious to most people of education but the more one 
refiecte on the circumstances of the case, the more unaccount- 
able It seems, that such a crime as murder should be subject to 
this regularity Murder of all crimes would a priori seem leaat 
amenable to average causes, it ought to be the most purely 
cidental of occurrences yet not only do the usual nomben 
reappear regularly for the same areas and in given 
but even the instruments with which murders aae oommitled 
recur with the most startling monotony (p. 22 ) fttitiatici 
indeed have established the very oufhous fact i!fbote|h 
both duotuate, crime vanes less tLui disease m a given *TWft iai 
space for example, the number of persons accused oi crime 
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m France from 1826 to 1844 whs, by a eiu|{ulAr ooinoidenoe^ 
about equal to the number of male (ieatha in Pans dunog the 
same period the difference being that the fluctuations m the 
annual number tor crime were less than m those lor mortality 
(See ‘‘Quetelet sur Ihomme’’ VoJ I, p 7, and VoJ 11. p 
164 ) r r 

But if even murder eubmits to the lawti oi average numbers, 
suicide at least ought to bt the most capricious of events, in fact 
however suicide is a monotonously regular product ot the state 
of society (p 23-4.0) loi example, in London, where the 
accumnlation of the <haiues inu&t be euoruious, the annual 
average is 240 during *1 long senes u( yeuia , the greatest diver- 
gence being a maximum ut 200 iii the year 1846 and a luiuiuiuii 
of 213 m 1849 Ibc statistics ol luariioge give siiuiiar re 
suits and whatever \ve may think of such coubidciations as tem- 
per and caprice as influencing nidiriagts m detml, the only 
step we have made towards a piactical bolutioii ot the pro- 
blem of causes in the aggregate, is tlie Cbtahlibhed counecUou 
between the number of uiarriages and the jincc of corn The 
regularity of recurrent nutnbeis in stuti&ticai tables is not 
however confined to serious <4ubjct ts such as marriage and murder, 
the most trivial events aie subject to a siniilariy dull unifor- 
mity of recurrence ^luch iidicuie has been heaped ou 
statistical research in consequence of die so-called tuviality of 
some of its pursuitb A laugh is alwa} s at the command of one 
who seeks to rai&e it b} culling thcbtudcnt ot statistics a man v\ ho 
can tell you the percent ige ot one-t>td intii who also wear 
white hats It would appeir more rc i-onaidc however to asbcrt 
that the really jierlment question not the triviality but the 
relevancy of a fact nothing, howcvci tiivml, is worthlc&s 
which establuhes a conduction capable ot thiowmg light ou such 
B subject as the regularity of hum in actions In spite theu ut 
the slight importance intiiiibically attaching to the lact itself u 
18 well worth while to quote the post otLtc returns to eliovv that 
the proportion of undirected letters postul within a given time, 
to the whole number poste<l within that time is constant this 
strange fact has been estuldishcd beyond quc^stion by the post 
oflioe returns of both France and Lnglaud 

The flaherinan living on the sci <-hoic nccs the tide rise aud 
fall the regularity of the rccurrenc e ui the phenomenon eveu 
establishes in his mind a convictiou that on^any given day ho 
can confldeatty predict tlic coming ebb and flow, aud he ao» 
cordingly acts on the assumed stability oi nature. To hie more 
thouj^htful neighbour, w&tcliiiig tin same facts another coiiclu^ 
Sion IS superadded, namely tliat whui he obseives is the result 
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of antecedents themBelves con^tant^ that the stabihty of the 
phenomena, the regulanty of the recorrenco of the eyent, is the 
e^ct of the fixity ot the causes winch p oduce them * and beiKe 
the first belief in the existence ot whut we call natural laws 
Now in the cose ot statistics the fust step was taken long 
ago The fisherman’s laith in to-morrow’s high water, the behof 
that what has happt ned a considerable number of times, will 
often happen again, h la for ages been oi daily application A 
London tradesman i)urcha.‘»cs tne good will of a business after 
inspecting the books of the Chtablislimeiit, simply on the 
strength oi his belief that about us many persons, who want to 
^ buy wliat he wishes to 6v.ll, will, in years to come, pass along 
some purticulai &tiect as Ind done so m }eara past he will 
fcrupulously liiui'^eli that the^ooks have been hofieatly 

kept, and will cauluil) cinjuirc whoKr some new thorough - 
faie ma) not jmssib’) di-tmb the co itinuance of the tiaffic, on 
the normal stubilit} of which he ne\ci loi a moment hesitates 
to calculate, c\cry Kiilw u bill, c\ei) c uiul Bill presented to 
Parliament, is based on a piLciNtly siiniiui assumption 

When however a mm veuturcb to take the next step, and 
asserts that in llie case oi btatibtieal figuic^, as in the caseoi the 
tide table, oi in the e i&e of tiie daily rising of the nver, we are 
entitled not only to expect a ic^uenee ot the phenomena, but 
also to believe that these depeud oo causes wliose action is regu- 
lated by natural laws, ilaimed oithodoxy takes fright she 
has ceased to pra> for duine protection tiom the fiery tail of 
the comet, because we have learned something of astronomical 
science, but she still prays loi rain, in as much as atmospheric 
phenomena uiiil their laws arc '•till little uudei stood she accepts 
in the matter of tidis the formulas of attraction, because 
they are susceptible of demoubtiation, but anathematizes the 
application of aiiulogoub i e iboiiing to analogous data, where our 
Ignorance furnishes her with a tempoi iry excuse for halting, 
driven from many an outwork she letiu s with ner face to the 
enemy and advancing truth ever finds her prepared to defend 
to the last each patch of debatable ground — here then accord- 
ingly she takes her btand Predtbtiuation or free-will, as the 
fashion of the place and tune may suggest, are called to the fronL 
and ore doing their dut} just now most cfhcienlly Why indeed 
should we expect that dogmatism, jealoUs of her long usurped 
power, should at^nce yield to the qmet impartiality of the 
inductive spirit, tnat domain in which she has dictated her 
Jaws ? Long used to enloice her mandates with all the weight 
of divine sanction (a sanction which she has bestowed in turHi 
on almost every conceivable act, as well as dogma) she could not 
be expected to hear weeklv the aunouncemeut that she had no 
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aaj nght to interfere, that battles and damnable heresies 
#ete ae mnch the effects of causes as are thunderstorms and the 
|>otato rot, aod that indnctiFe research is legitimate^ applicable 
to the pauses of all such phenomena ahke 

We We however already supposed that our student has 
a^e hie escam from the twin giants, we shall farther assume 
that evet^ when hounded on by orthodox dogmatism they have left 
him unscathed, and we accordingly invite &m to subscribe to Mr 
Buckle's fundamental {uoposition as he himself puts it — ** when 
' perform an action it is in consequence of some motive or 
' motives that these result from some antecedents and that 

* therefore, if we were acquainted with the whole of the 

* antecedents, and with all the laws of their movements, we 

* could with unerring j^tainty predict the whole of their im<> 

* mediate results ” 

Of the whole of the antecedents, and of all the laws of tbeir 
movements, we are in nearly complete ignorance , the above 
conditional proposition is nevertheless true It may perhaps 
be superduous to remind the reader that the power of predic- 
tion Bpokep of IS the highest aim of every inductive science, 
or in other words the ambition of inductive science is to arrive, 
by her own inductive process, at generalizations high enough, and 
therefore of sufficiently wide ^plication to be used deductively 
for the purpose of predicting phenomena. The grandest 
triumph yet achieved by inductive science of this kind was per*> 
haps Le Vemer's prediction, by calculation, of the time and place 
of the appearance of a new star Astronomy alone, the most ad- 
vanced of the inductive sciences, is competent to perform such a 
feat , but even this youngest sister, the newly ^rn eociology, 
just claiming to be a science, may m virtue of that claim boldly 
State (as in the passage quoted) the scope of her aims, and our 
author is the first, as tar as we know, to advance them clearly 
and in their true proportions Distant indeed may be the day 
when we can hope for the conditions to be even partially fulfilled , 
instead of having arrived at high generalizations social science 
u now at work to determine which of her few theories can 
rimhtly claim to have risen above the state of empyno dogmas 
]£* Buckle indeed believes that events, acknowledged as the 
Consequents of ascertainable antecedents, are even now deter- 
minable to an extent hitherto unappreciated and though, in 
Bpite of all his enthusiasm he rejects theudea that his pet 
science u yet npe for any of the higher useswf inductive phuo- 
Sophy, be yet holds that as an en^ne of enquiry she has vast 
power of throwmg light on the philosophical stndy of history 
Although then we believe it to be clearly proved that sooha science 
exists, and is a real branch of inductive research, and that the 
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pbenomena of which it takes obgiiizaitce,i)eing ^idadby natural 
laws, will when observed, give the cine to the discovery of those 
laws, as has happened in so many other cases. We must re- 
member that no generalization of any considerable width of apph- 
cability has as yet been reached, and that every proportion ad- 
vanced may be suspected of empincism , that it behoves us closely 
to watch that none of these be taken in a wider sense than is its 
due, or be supposed to prove more than it really implies f 
that in proportion as statistical generalizations are empyncal 
they must be ngidly treated as facts for the particular condi- 
tions of the data from whence they have been educed, and never 
erected into Laws of Society as such. 

Our author must be submitted to this surveillance his 
present work announces itself as an attempt to write history 
scientifically , he promises that, in the conclusion of the wora, 
(half of the introduction to which we have before us) be will 
use deductively, m discussing the prospects of English cmhza- 
tion, formula, which he will have inductively derived from his 
analysis of observations on the phenomena of civilization his- 
torically considered We shall not now stop to enquire how far 
the science of sociology is in a condition to admit of any very 
considerable success attending such an attempt it iS sufficient 
for us that, if we keep in mind the cautions just suggested no< 
thing but good con come oi the enterpnze aud we thus proceed 
to Mr Buckle’s second proposition 

His first (as we have seen) is that all human action is regu- 
lated by natural laws, ^ winch is merely equivalent to say 
that sociology is an inductive science , his second is that 

The laws of human action must be sought either in the action 

* of external phenomena on the mind, or in the action of the 

* mind on external phenomena” — human action being indeed 
“ merely the product of the colhsiou between internal and 
external phenomena” (p 32) Whatever be tbeaprospect of bia 
plan we can here at least follow Mr Buckle with pleasure 
and profit even if he be destined to fail in raising his science 
to the eminence on which he hopes to place her, he at all 
events works among his elementary materials, with a zeal, a skill 
and good faith which make his work one of the most fascinating 
of historical essays 

The action oi external nature on man, as earliest discern- 
able, 18 naturally first discussed its influence must have made 
itself felt from the very first existence of society the pnnetpat 
of these external influences are climate, food, soil and the ge- 
neral aspects of nature” In treating of them Mr Buo^e 
groups the first three together, and with, as v\ c think, admirable 
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sagsoitj^ avoids all attempts at anj artificial classification of 
phenomena practically inseparable , instead of endeavouring to 
analyze the causes, he submits to his scrutiny the effects produced 
on man by these powers of natures, by soil, food and climate , 
of these he distinguishes two^ ist a secondary action of exter'* 
nal physical causes on man, as when great fertility of soil pro- 
duces a very abundant crop, that is, a relation of the soil to its 
produce, the action of one part of external natures on another 
(p 46^ and its mediate or indirect infiuence on man 2nd a prima- 
ry action of external physical causes on man, as when a happier 
climate encourages more successful labor, that is, a relation be- 
tween the climate and the laborer, or a direct operation ol ex- 
ternal nature on man 

The former of these two modes of operation of external nature 
on man, has alwa^ s first exercised its infiuence, it has formed 
ilie basis of all the older civilrzations, its rebults have been enor- 
mous, vast as the powers of nature on which it rests, but if coloa 
sal they have, like their origin, been stationary and not suscepti- 
ble of any high ulteiior development The latter, on the other 
hand, takes longer to show itself it is a direct action on man’s 
powers , on the nature of tliose powers then its results depend , in- 
stead of being stationary these are elastic, and to the limits ot 
their elasticity we ha\e jet to reach the newer (for instance 
the European,) ci\ihzatiuu8 spring from this source and it is 
for this rea'^on, fundamentally, that the grand old civilizations ot 
Asia, Africa, 8cc , just reached a point to which they rapidly 
attained, but which none of them e\ er has passed while the 
more tardy civilization of Europe, slower to appear, and slower 
to progress is still growing, though already far u-head of its tro 
pical mala. 

The question of the accumulation of wealth is the first which 
presents itself it is the elemental y condition indispensable to 
ml civilization ‘ Mr Buckle gn es an able statement of the facts 
(according to our present knowledge) of the chemical and 
physiological character of food, ioi which however interesting 
and important we must refer to the volume itself, he shows ^ 
that where the excess of the food produced over the require- 
ments of those who produce it is greatest, there the earliest 
accumulation ^of Wealth takes place the inhabitants of such 
countries as the valley of the Ganges, and the valley of the 
"Sile, require less food than the inhabitants of Europe, and not 
only do tli(by require less food, but their food is far more 
easily produced, (p 53) and hence the first accumulation of 
wealth, that is the earliest civilization, obtains there, and in simi- 
larly circumstanced places 
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The problem of the distribution of woalth commence* of 
bourse to be practically solved synchronously with ita accumu- 
lation, and its importance cannot be over rated In an advanced 
stage of society the phenomena of the distribution of wealth 
are extremely complex, but in the early stage they are, like its 
accumulation, regulated entirely by external physical laws 
and so absolute, and so irresistibly have these laws been that 
" they have kept the vast majority of the inhabitants of the 

* fairest portions of the globe in a condition of constant and in- 
' extncable poverty ” (p 47) In as mnch as the distribution 
of wealth is in fact the distribution of power, these physical 
causes have dictated the conditions of the social and political 
inequalities which torm the key to the history of civilized coun- 
tries. 

Mr Bockle proceeds to point out that wealth, that is wages, 
profits, interest taken together may be considered os a fund to 
be divided between employers and employed Wages, that is the 
price of labor, like the price of anything else vary with the de- 
mand that 18 to say supposing the above fund to remain con- 
stant the amount receivable by cac h laborer is a question of po- 
pulation The increase of the wage fund is a question of the ac- 
cumulation of wealth, and as we are here de^ng with the dis- 
tnbution of wealth we take it as constait We may now 
pioceed to seek to discover the causes which, tending to en- 
courage a rapid increase of population, overstock the labor mar- 
ket, and keep the average rate of wages at a very low standard 
“ If two countries, equal in all other respects, difler only in this 

* that in one the national food is cheap and abundant, in the 
‘ other scarce and dear, the pojmlation ot the former country will 

* inevitably increase more rapidly than the population of the 
' latter- — the average rate of wages will be lower in the former 

* than in the latter, simply because the ^abor market will be 

* more amply stocked ” An enquiry then, into the physical 
laws of food IS the foundation of the only possible solution oi 
the problem of wages that is the problem of the distribution of 
wealth As we have seen above, the inhabitants of hot countnes 
require less, and can grow more food than the inhabitants of 
cold ones, and hence (p 59) ** there is a strong and constant ten- 
^ dency m hot countries for wages to be low, and in cold ones for 

* them to be high ” Thus considering the laws of the distnbution 
of wealth we find that the action of those physical causes whicli 
gave birth to the earliest civilizations, also impressed upon them 
their social and political peculiarities, dependent as these ire on 
the inequalities ot the distribution of wealth. 

All ancient civilizations were, we accordingly find, seated 

%Kt 
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in hot oountnes. In Eurofie, for the first time, one arose in a 
colder chmate. |fere the operation of the laws above indicated 
rendered the reward of labor greater, the distribution of wealth 
therefore less unequal and since the conditions of growth and 
advance were in this case connected with the elastic element of 
man’s mind, instead of resulting from the inelastic powers of 
nature, as happened with the older civilizations of Asia, Afnca, 
&o , a development was attained unlike, and scarcely even 
analogous to any tiling that had previously existed difiering lo 
fact in the most essential attribute, for a living, growing, germ, 
h id taken the place of inevitable stagnation 

The one exceptional instance of a European nation possessing 
a very cheap national food is found in Ireland, and how abso- 
lutely the law asserted itself is easily shown (P 60) The best 
^xpenments go to prove that one acre of average land with ]) 0 - 
‘ tatoes will suppoi t twice as many persons as the same quantity 

* of land sown with wheat,” according to this law then we 
should expect to find an increase of population twice as rapid, 
all other things being tolerably equal, in a potato fjrowing, com 
pared with a wheal growing country , accordingly we do find 
that up to the time of the Irish iamine the returns actually give 
three per cent as the increase of the Irish population, one and a 
ialf bemg the rate for England in equal periods, and the direct 
and necessary result was staking, “ in England the increase is 

* somewhat too rapid and the labor market being overstocked 

* the working clashes are not sui£( lently paid, but their condition 
■* IS one of sumptuous splendour compared to that in which, only 
‘ a few years since, the Irish were forced to live ” 

In short then (p 62). the food of a people determines the 

* increase of its numbers the increase of its numbers the rate of 
-wages ” The rate of wages being low implies an unequal dis- 
tnbution of wealth, that an unequal distribution of political 
power and sociU influence, and thus the normal average relation 
between ^e upper and lower classes depends on the operation 
K>f physical causes. 

Mr Buckle selects Hindustan as an example of a country 
which has for the longest period possessed the highest civilization 
t>f which we have any record Its develojiment has always been 
'Confined to those rich tracts where wealth could readily be accu- 
mulated this accumulation was rendered easy by the ^eat ferti- 
lity of the ^1, and the rapid reproductions of the national food, 
specially of nce^ (p 64.) He shows that thus there has arisen in 
India that unequal distribution of wealth which the conditions 
naturally tended to encourage Records two thousand years old 
prove that at that distant penod a state of things similar to 
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what we eee existed, and warrant the conclusion that a^Surt were 
in the same condition since the accumulation of wealth first fairly 
began the upper classes enormously nch, the lower misen^ly 
poor those who created the wealth receiving a minimum diare 
of It, the rest absorbed as rent or profit by others and as always 
follows, wealth, after intellect, being the most permanent 
source of power, the inequahty of weal^ was accompanied by a 
corresponding inequality of social and political power, (p 66 ) 
** It 18 not therefore surprising that from the earliest period to 

* which our knowledge of India extends an immense majority of 

* the people, pinched by the most galling poverty, and just 
' living from nand to mouth, should always have remaiued in a 

* state of stupid debasement, broken by incessant misfortune, 

* crouching before their superiors in abject submission and only 
' fit either to be slaves themselves or to be led to battle to make 
‘ slaves of other ” 

He proceeds to make an attempt at estimating the rate of 
wjUftR The plan of averaging payments is rejected on account 
o^he fluctuations m value rendering such a plan worthless. 
Since however the actual produce of a country must all be di- 
vided into wages, interest, rent and profit, and since we can as- 
certain the rates of interest and the proportion of rent for great 
periods, a simple process of elimination gives us the wages, 
which are the residue after rent, profit and interest have l^n 
paid The Institutes of Menu fix interest at a maximum of 
sixty per cent and a minimum of fifteen per cent Mill states 
the average interest in ] blO to have been from thirty-six to 
sixty per cent 

Rent 18 next considered In England and Scotland (p. 68 ,) 
the rent paid by the cultivator for the use of the land averages 
one-fourth of the gross produce in France one- third is the pro- 
portion m the United States it ib lery small, often only nomi- 
nal In India the legal rent, i e the lowest raft recognized by 

* law and the usage of the country is one-half the produce,** 
and often much more, as several authorities are cited to proveu 
Ram Mohun Roy speaking of Bengal, in his Judicial and Reve- 
nue Systems of India f (at p 69 ,) says ** in an abundant season, 

* when the price oi corn is low, the sole of their whole crop w 
^ required to meet the demand of the landholder, leaving little 
‘ or nothing for seed or subsistenc e to the laborer or his family ” 
Now from these facts we may conclude that reqt^aud intefest 
being always very high, and interest necessarily varying witk 
profits, and thus gmng us an estimate of this also, wages emmot 
but have been proportionally low the former can nse alone -at 
the expense oi the l^t 
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These coucIubiohb can afford to stand alone but it is ea^^y in 
conformation of them to api>ea1 to the well-known fact that ' 
people m India are still obliged to work for a pittance barely 
sumcient to support the exigencies of life As wealth gives pow- 
er and poverty ensures contempt, os “ there is no instance on 

* record of any class possessing power without abusing it, we 

* may easily understand how it was that the people of India, 

‘ condemned to poverty by the physical laws of their climate 

* should have fallen into a degradation from which they have 

* never been able to escape ” 

It would we conceive be gratuitous to produce instances or 
proofs of this degradation, which must be superfluous to readers 
of this Review Three generations of freedom from at least the 
more overt violence of the truly hellish tyranny of their Bra- 
mins have left them what we are all familiar with What they 
were when tongues used to be slit for a disrespectful word, 
boihng oil poured into the ear that dared listen to the hallowed 
accent, when a Bramin paid the same penalty for murderljHl ^ 
man as for killing a crow, we may conceive if we can Aiyect 
‘ eternal slavery was the state to which they were doomed bv 
‘ irresistible physical laws ^ ‘ Their only business was to 

* labor, their onh duty to obey Their annals furnish no 

* instance of their having turned on their rulers, no war of class 

* es, no popular lU'^urrection, not even a popular conspiracy — 

* all changes from above, none from below — there have been 

* wars of kings, and of dynasties, revolutions in government, 

‘ revolutions in the palace, revolutions in the throne, no revolu- 
‘ tjons among the people 

We shall not follow Mr Buckle farther into his work, os we 
promised we shall stop where he turns away from Hindustan to 
pursue his subject elsewhere Such then are his views of the 
foundations of history, such the point of view from which lie 
contemplates fiuraan affairs He may claim our resjiectful 
attention for his logical accumen, his great research, aud for the 
])hiloso})hical impartiality of his tone of thought his theories 
are based on the broadest principles and he appeals to the most 
potent and widely acting causes he also points to facts so 
notonous and so interesting to us, that the stmly of what he 
advances is sure to present some attractions to every tli,oughtful 
Indian reader 

Perhaps ^he first consideraliou which a careful perusal of the 
work will suggest to an Englishman m India will be the great 
difficulty of his position here We do not intend to enlarge on 
this subject in its pnmary form Mr H Pratt, in the pamphlet 
whose title we have placed at the head of this article, tersely and 
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ably sets thia forth '' English officialfl in India. cannot Bee 
‘ from the point of view occupied by the matoes » They may 
‘ think It an exaggeration to speak of our rule in India as neces- 
‘ sanly mvplving serious wrong and error If so, let them call to 

* mind the degraded oonditioH oi the Madras rural population and 
‘ the wide spread alienation of feeling produced by the treatment 
‘ of the talookdars of the N W Provinces the defects m the 

* perpetual settlement of Lower Bengal the practical denial of 
'justice arising out of the expense and delay attending all suits 

* lu the civil courts the objectionable mode of taking and re- 

* cording evidence in our cnminal courts , and the intamous state 
' of the police, we do not know the people and they do not 

* know us ” (p 9) Forcible as this is, no one acquainted ?nththe 
subject will think it overstates the ditidcuities of the position 

e are not now concerned with details however, nor are we com- 
petent to\ deal with the question suggested m the above pas- 
sage we look from a different point ol view, namely one includ- 
ing tlie European subject ol the Gro\erDment ol India, as well as 
the rulers themselves, and, in presence of all the difEculties of 
the case, we may suppose the man to sura up for himself his 
dirties, thus — as an individual, vv bile pursuing his own legiti- 
mate interests, rigidly to avoid injuring those into juxta- posi- 
tion with whom, he has, for his own objects, and of his own < 
free will, brought himscll as far as he is concerned in rul- 
ing, to encourage whatever he believes to be for the advan- 
tage, present, or pro«[)ective, ol those into whose country he has 
thrust hnuselt That the latter is consistent with at least the pro- 
fessions ol our rulers, we extract fioin Mi Pratt’s pamphlet (p 8) 
some of the evidence given before a Pailiamentary Committee 
by bir F Halliday to show “ 1 go the full length of saying 
‘ tJiat I believe our mission in India is to qualify them (the na- 
' tives of the country) for governing themselves 1 say tJiat the 
' measures of the Governiuent for a number of ^ears past have 
‘ been advisedly directed to so qualifying them, without the 
‘ slightest reference to any remote consequences upon our ad- 
‘ ministration ” We believe this passage is a perfectly fair sketch 
ol the feelings of the class of which the speaker is a worthy mem- 
ber, and they are entitled to high respect We cannot however 
pass them by without confessing our profound distrust of people 
who have a mission our reasons for this will be more fully de- 
veloped hereafter, and of all missions one of a political teudenoy 
18 peihaps the most dangerous Firmly behevmg ** so 

' far from being a science, is one of the most backward of the 
^arts” (Buckle) we maintam that the auUes of Government 
should bti diiccted to the lemedying of otb, the removal of the 
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most salient obstraot^ons, that the minimum of interference ie 
equivalent to the maximum of good legislation, and that legislat 
ing on principles, a thing to which honest statesmen, ui^ortu- 
nate enough to have a mission, are specially prone, is inevitably 
pregnant with the moat senous risk, if not certamly mischiev- 
ous and for this simple reason that there are no aicertained prtn^ 
ciples^ that the science which may some day elaborate such is 
at present m its infancy, and that therefore, tho&e who desire to 
lemlate on principles, really legislate on prejudices instead 
* the true wi^om tlien of rulers cuusists m adapting temporary 
‘ expedients, to temporary difficulties as they may arise ” 

A man of very far less ability than Sir F Halliday possesses, 
but who has not been exposed to the temptation which the pos- 
session of power suggests m the shape of a ‘‘ mission” will readi- 
ly accept, if indeed he needs, the lessons which Mr Buckie 
ably enforces on the oi t\ie growth of civilization When 

our author insists on self ^elaboration of national lite as the onb; 
refil advance, when he dwells on the disheartening text of the 
utterly transient character of the results produced by individual 
effort, we involuntarily recollect the grotesque effect of the mix- 
ture of^ European political ideas with those of Hindustanis, and 
the cunouB results, displayed lor example in Calcutta, oi a cen- 
tury of intercourse of European and Bengali 

i£ then, actuated by the motives above supposed, namely the 
determination to avoid injustice in our pnvate capacity, and to 
encourage politically whatever we belieie to be for the real 
good of Hindustan, we deliberately enquire after the means, 
and, with reference to the latter part ot our duties, ask what 
we ought to do, the answer is one not very pleasant we conceive 
to any oi^e, but utterly repugnant to the ideas of a man with 
a mission If we take Mr Buckie for a guide he will say you 
can do absolutely nothing positively, and even negatively but 
little 

Even m a self-governed country, where the ruling men 
most, from the circumstances oi the case, have at command 
many means for ascertaining the true state of the conditions, the 
maxim above stated holds, and tiie minimum of interference 
means the maximum of good government How much more is 
this the case hefe in India, where the ruling men are foreigners, 
and in the state of ignorance concerning those they govern so 
ably described by Mr Pratt ? May we not then subscribe to 
Mr Buckler's conclusion that every law is, pro tanio, an evil and 
advisable only as the lesser of two, and that the direct influence 
of European civilization on that oi Hindustan can produce a 
beiithuai result solely by addressing itself to encouraging the 
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plated, fttiU leas sought, and cultivated, but being naturally 
evolved out of the conditions, would naturally grow 
A etiil more striking example of what we mean is suggested 
by the history of Missionary Enterprise, That Missionary is 
more sanguine than ourselxcs who believes that, if the British 
power in India were passed away, 20 years hence a trace of the 
Christianity he teaches with such noble and patient perseverance^ 
would be left. In this case again we have the dead dry branch 
sustained by extraneous aid, galvanised into a spurious vitality 
by external agenues the work, good in itself, and admirable 
m the highest degree when considered from the point ot view of 
the motives and the eHbrts of its promoteis and agents, but really 
effecting not what these intend and believe it should bung about, 
but a widely different result, and in this instance one at which 
the workers would stand aghast, and from the suspicion of 
which they would shrink back in dismay Scepticism to wit 
their well meant endeavours to produce that hopelessly abnorjnal 
result, a Hindu Christianity, haa ev eu already resulted, prin> 
cipally by means of their admirable schools, m the spiead not 
a creed, but unbelief and tins unbelief is in reality as necessary 
a pre( ursor to the exisfcnce of their creed as is the prepara- 
tion of a soil for the reception of a ciop To take the simile sug- 
gested by agriculture — these devoted and zealous husbandmen 
go forth laden with thur good seed, but they scatter it on 
ground already rank with pestilent weeds it is choked, and 
withers ere it grows Happily however along with their seed 
there are mixed, in spite of all their care to exclude them, some 
grams of a noxious sub&tance, destruetive to all vegeiable 
growth, they sow broadcast, the fate ol their seed we have 
stated. Its noxious accoinpamineut however infallibly does its 
work of demolition , blank spaces here and there appear m the 
dense growth of the deadl} jungle , the filthy weeds pale, are 
lees succulent, even in a few places wither, never to rise more 
on that spot ‘The problem of what is to replace them is only 
postponed the blank spots are moreover still few, but they 
spread, and although their very existence may now be readily 
overlooked, and themselves be overshadowed by the surrounding 
foliage, they are there, and nothing can ever reproduce on their 
surface the growth they once sustained 

Such we Mieve to be the result of Missionary labours in Hin- 
dustan their Christianity is as ephemeral as the presence of 
themselves is accidental, but the real, because the natural, re- 
sult of their teaching is as stable as the constitution of the 
human mind The popular creed is the formal expression of 
the national religious feeling and in as much as Chrutiamty 
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ioen not embody the reli^oas aepirations of any eection of the 
inhabitants of Hindustan it la simply impossible that it should 
for the present be the creed even of a sect When the national ' 
character ehall have become suited to the doctrines of 
tianity theae may spread, not till then If a religion aiut 

* people, it needs no protection, if it does not, no protection 

* can give it permanence ” (P 245 ) 

This last pioposition is dwelt on by Mr Buckle at some 
length and supported by a mass of evidence He shows 
for instance how a noble monotheism, nobly taught to the 
Hebrews, stringently enforced by e\ery striking and effective 
sanction, failed of acceptance being unsuited to it, they could 
not adopt it , so in the face of menaces the most awful, punish- 
ments the most severe, indulgent forgiveness and tender mercy 
the most winning, they multiplied their golden calves and 
brazen serpents until their gods swarmed on every high hill 
and under every preen tree Time went on, their mental 
growth, however slightly, progressed, and they became intellec- 
tually fitted for their creed , they accordingly then accepted, 
and thoroughly assimilated it, at a time too when the sanction of 
rewirds and punishments, the warning threats and soothing 
promises had ceased to give it their support , (p 23fi ) To 
take a modern instance — he sketches the condition of Protes- 
tant bcotland, and Sweden, on the one side, and of Roman 
Catholic Fiance on the other intolerance and superstition he 
says may without injustice be considered as the character- 
istics of countries where Roman Christianity fiounshes, while 
comparative liberality os a lule accompanies the reformed 
faith , although true in the majority of cases this rule 
does not always hold for whenever we find a case where 
accidental circumstances have checked the natural tendency of 
a nation to possess itself of a religion in harmony with its in- 
tellectual development, there wc also find tha^ the professed 
religion remains itself only in name thus m Scotland and 
Sweden a religion calling itself Protestant is as intolerant 
and superstitious as that called Popery-in Spain or Italy, while 
in Roman Catholic France there exists a fr^dom from into- 
lerance and superstition as great as is tp be met anywhere 
else m Christendom (P 240-245) 

The Calcutta Review^ Yol II (1844) contains a sketch 
of the History of the Jesuit Missions of South India, which 
affords strong confirmation of our views on this subject, 
and furnishes an apt lUustration of what Mr Buckle sets forth 
It 18 well worth the perusal of the student of Hypothetical 
Hindoo Christianity The wnter holds up the followers of 

2L2 
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Loyala to our just scorn, and they truly stand in the most 
absolute contrast to the Missionaries of our own purer faith 
but we fail to perceive any reason whatever for assuming that 
protestant Christianity, if left to itself lor a generation, among 
th^ inhabitants of Hindustan, would maintain a greater purity 
either of doctrine, or form, than the rival Christianity of Xavier 
did in the case described just as the protestantism of Scotland 
18 fanatical and superstitious so would the protestantism of 
Hindustan become iinaginatne and sensual 

But while we coiicene it to be hopelessly Eutopian to 
expect that any considerable direct result can now be secured 
hi religious propagandism, or by the teaching of our advanced 
schools, we farmly belieie that the indirect good they do is 
^ery great they spiead doubt, and wherever they touch this 
mark is left behind Which of the Alumni of the Medio il College 
cares for the incantatioiH of the Milage Hakeem o\er Ins diugs? 
W^hat student of the higher schools but sneers at the geography 
his lather believed in^ And is it in human nature that tins feel- 
ing should not spiead’ lu it hi\e the icil initial step m the 
road to progress , if their teacheis ueie gone the next genera- 
tion might not we belieie certainly would not, hear lectuies 
on systematic botany and coinpai ati\c anatomy, or even on phy- 
sical geography, but neithei could they nturn to the staiidaid of 
two generations back (i e the standard of all former genera- 
tions) Progiess It IS true laight be very blow but it would be 
progress problems would be vvoiktd out, the solutions of winch 
were learned by rote by the grandlatln i of the^e real laboiers 
that path m shoit, would bt trodden, which ilwiys have b( en, 
and ever will be pissed over by every peojde on its way towards 
civilization Thus too with religion the indirect action of 
Christianity would, most certainly we believe, render ancient 
Hinduism simply impos'^ible , in alliauce with knowledge, its in- 
fluence would be iinmeuse The bystematic religion oi the coun 
try might, yirobably would, retain the names, or even some of 
the forms of ancient creeds , but as a greater amount of know- 
ledge came to be assimilated by the ji^ople (instead of, as is now 
the fate of knowledge, heaped in the heads of a few of them) 
though the names, and the foinns of tjieir creeds might exist, the 
suiistances would most certainly change, and the people, once 
escaped from their present condition, no longer brutal, and de- 
based, hi utal debasement would necessarily cease to be the cha 
ractenstn ofc their national religion 

Analyzing then the pros])ect of the history of education and 
leligiou as they are introduced into Hindustan by us Europeans, 
we believe that their real and vital influence is not only less 
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than it at first Beems to be, bat is also radically difiFerent in 
kind , nor need we regret this scepticism, product as it here 10 
of the collision between European and Asiatic civilization. 
Speaking of its spread, in matters of religion, in Europe Mr 
Buckle Ba)8, far from oui apprehensions l^ing roused by tkia 
* rapidly increasing spirit we ought to do everything m our 
' power to encourage that which, though painful to some, is salu- 
^ tary to all, because by it alone can religious bigotry be efiec- 
‘ tually destroyed ” (P 328 ) 

We were once told that the spirit of scepticism is by no 
means a novelty in Hindustan, and both the annent and modern 
literature of the country were appealed to as affording evidence 
that It not onl} existed, but flourished at remote periods We 
speak here of Bengal only Passigea wtie isscrted to abound 
in which the profctaprs of religion, and e\eri its priests, are 
riihculed, and their Mce&and follusmadf the subject of laughter, 
this evidence however, \sc conceive to be quite at fault, and it 
may not be altogether useless to point out the distinction which 
we believe exists between this kind of satire and scepticism 
Attacks of this kind on men ha\e nei er done any good oradianced 
the cause ol truth the real object ouijlit to be to demonstrate 
that the vices and cniues of priests are the necessary result of 
the systems tliej li\e uiidci, the natural fiuit of pnestcrilt 
Neither Rabelais nor Boccacio were sceptics because they were 
satirists and so successfully held up to public scorn and ridicule 
the li\e8 of the priests of their ila\ s no more we ^u«pect were the 
Bengali wnteis who put on the st ij:e omnuorous and drunken 
Bi annus as we are informed they h ive do le The look of the 
names of Rabelais and Boccacio we wiite them support some 
curious reflections AUhouuh tKe\ weic aitti all nicie satirists 
and not philosophical thinkcis, tlio true fci^qitical movement of 
the reformation commenced in then tines (llahclais outlived 
Lutliei) aud with what icsiilt ^ IL>\\ ^low has aljer all been the 
growth, how partial thespicul of tint gieat moieinent how 
considerable a portion ol Luiope was, when it uose, unfitted for 
Its reception how thoroughly it was trampled down m suck 
countiics as soon as it showed itself there how great a portion 
ot Europe remains G\en still rank with the superstitions of 400 
years ago how great a portion eien of piotestaiit Christendom 
IS now well nigh as slavishly bound in chains which the people 
have forged for themsehes out of a religion of reason and 
liberty as e\er their ancestors were m those of 4he ancient 
thraldom When we reflect that 300 yeais of growing knowledge 
and ripening political instinct have resulted in the acceptance 
by some of our countrymen of the degrading tenets of a Judaui«> 
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tio CalTaniBm, and bj others of the miserable puerilities offan«i 
tastic ritualism, and then turn to the future of Hindustan, 
our hopes may well sink low indeed— almost yield place to des- 
pair Have not our educational, our religious, our political pro- 
pagandism been raising little sandhills in the course of an ad- 
vancing tide ? 

We have above pointed out what we consider the legitimate 
limit of our hopes, and if all our labor has been but throwing 
up heaps of mossy sand in the tide way, we can at least console 
ourselves with the reflection that, although the receding wave 
may not leave behind it any thing even remotely resembling 
what our plans proposed to build up, the surface will not be 
exactly what it would have been, had we never worked upon it 
— some little crooked furrows, some slight inequalities of the 
surface will mark the place 

Bntish rule in India has been disadvantngeously compared 
with that of preceding dynasties We have been told that were we 
gone, heaps of empty beer bottles would be the oiil} monument 
of our dominion We may ho\ie\er allow our predccessois to 
boast their palaces and their tombs, their fort^ and their aque- 
ducts, faint impress of human action on inert nature, and our- 
selves appeal to the indelible stamp which we should have flxed 
on the human element itself We should have left behind us scep- 
ticism, that from which all intellectual activity ever has sprung, 
and ever will spnng, that which has heralded each step in the 
slow progress of all civilization worth calling by that name 
They not only left Hiuduism what they found it, socially, mor- 
ally, and pobtically, but degraded their own creeds to its level , 
we ha\e planted a*dagger in its heart not as we conceive by 
the suppression of female infanticide, and of suttee, or by the 
encouragement of widow marriage, but by suggesting doubt 

Admirable in themsehes are such results of BiiUsh rule, as 
those we mentiqn above, but they aie from without, they are as 
It were the lopping off of a few of the more salient sprigs and 
blossoms of this deadly tree , useful and beneficial measures as 
far as they go, we believe them to be immeasurably inferior in 
importance to the quiet spread among the Kerani class in Cal 
cutta, and other large cities, of a little useful knowledge, and 
thoughtfulness and the consequences of these in leadening tlie 
mass. Here we have an agent working on the roots of the plant, 
not on lU blossoms, intr^ucing a new element into the sap, 
allying itsetf to the process of natural growth Slight it may 
be, inappreciably small its results, or even apparently contra- 
dictory, still being a natural and mdigenous, instead of an exter- 
nal and exotic product, we have the firmest faith that it will 
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here follow the coarse which similar phenomena have else* 
where followed that doubt coming first, will generate enqoiry, 
growmpr into a search after truth, and slowl/ but eurelr 
ripening into freedom, intellectual, religious, moral, social, 
political 

Nothing can be more certain than that the system of Caste 
IB absolutely inconsistent with the existence of any real civiii« 
zation of our Europeau kind Who can count the genera* 
tions yet to live and die, ere the iron grasp of this tyrant can 
be shaken off, or even matenally relaxed? The enquiry is indeed 
beyond calculation, the elements are too numerous, and too little 
understood to be amenable to computation let us however 
congratulate ourselves on the sagacity of the late rulers of 
British India, and on their having ever avoided all attempts at 
Its suppression, would that it were possible to salary every idle 
Bramm in Hindustan, and give to all others ready opportuni- 
ties of learning a few simple truths and arts, and facts of nature 
Suppose that the English rulers of Ireland had from the time 
of Cromwell paid the Romieh pnests, and taught every bog- 
trotter to read, instead ot initiating that fearful system of 
tyranny and persecution under the blight of which (though it has 
long ceased to exist) that miserable country still groans 
Should we, think vou, ever have had manly decency insulted by 
the contemptible spectacle ol a Smith O’Brien or by the driveling 
criminahties of the recent Popish ciusade 

Leaving for the present the subject of education and popular 
religion and extending our view to the general question of the 
action of government we find our author thus expressingi^tto i 
views “The only services which government can rettdeiffb 
‘ the interests ot civilization are to maintain order, prevent fb6 
‘ strong irom oppre8‘^ing the weak, and adopt certain precautions 
*re-^pecting public health” (P 257-58 ) All other duties he 
would probably describe as negative, thus, when the exigencies 
of the case necesMtate any commercial regulations, ne would h«v^ 
them as few and simple as may be, and so on 

If we take this vie wot the duties of Government, and look for- 
ward to the future of British power in India, and the prospects 
of Its infiuenoe on the political history of the nations of Hmdua* 
fan, the survey is scarcely more encouraging than the former 
one We must in the first place remember that freedom and self* 
government never have existed, and never can exist without the 
spread of knowledge amon^ some considerable portion of the 
people, without, in e|iort, public opinion This is a slow ojperatioa 
in all recorded cases, but every attempt at stimulating it mto fie- 
titioos or premature activity will infallibly retard it, preoiaely as 
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thb growth of a plant is retarded by a child who digs up the seedy 
eiery now and then, to see how it is getting on To take a practical 
example, we believe that placing eminent Bengali gentlemen m the 
Legislative Council would in no way tend to the adiauoe that 
spirit from which represt ntative institutions spiiug It is no 
question tor us whether such a step might not be a very good 
one to take, the plan might serve excellent puifioses, and be in 
many way a benehcial but ut this one thing we are perlcctly certain, 
namely that to suppose such an aiiangement would “ accustom the 
natives to the ideas of sell government” or would ** tester the spirit 
of representatiN e institutions” is equivalent to mistaking the veiy 
elementary conditions necessary to the existence at political lite 
W e believe tint the greatest danger at this moment threaten- 
ing the prospects ot tna growth of political hie in Bengal is the 
Frotectwn which is m store foi it at the hands ot its present 
rulers Thoroughly convinced, ns we are, that the object of the 
ruling men in British India as stated by bir F Ilalnd ty is to 
govern for the good of the countr} , we hold that the rtlatiou in 
•which tliey stand to the development of iis politic d lile is preg 
nant with the gravest dangers to that life the moie lionest the ef- 
fort at piotection, the nioie baiufultiie icsult the more energetic 
the action, the wider mil dccpei will the bhgluiug eiteefc extend 
The changes have in these late times been reuioisele‘*8ly rung 
on the word nentrahttf but we must nevertheless at all risks reas- 
sert it here, and state our conviction that taken lu its most com- 
prehensive sense it lies at the ba'^e of every hojic for the pros- 
perity of Bntiah India, that ruler who shall most rigidly 
observe it, will most surely advance the cause which his inter- 
ference might have been intended to promote, but winch it 
would infallibly have m reality retarded 

Mr Buckle’s views on the kind of Protection, against which 
we thus invoke neutrality, aie ably developed at considerable 
length , (pp 565-570) the causes of its great jmwer lu France 
are dwelt onj and the blighting icsuUs of its action indicated , 
as illustrative of this a contrast is jminted out between the futo 
of municipal institutions in France, and in Liigiaud, — when 
established m England they Lad grown out of previously ex- 
isting ng1tt$ Magna Charta cuii tamed iinpurtant stipulations m 
favor of ‘‘ cdl classes of freemen ” The Earl of Leicester m his 
rebellion against Henry III had issued writs to Burgesses and 
citizens to elect representatives, thus originating a real House 
of Commons , the assembly up to that time had beeu nominated 
by the Crown and filled with nobles and priests sub-infeudauoxi 
had been abolished by the act Quia Emptores copy hold tenure 
existed, and the rights of yeomanry were jealously guarded , 
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on such a soil municipal inetitutions could grow, and self-govem- 
mcnt was a function already natural to the body of the people. 
Xu France on the other hand» no noble had ever allied him- 
self to the popular cause or given representative institutions 
a chance, such things as yeomanry, citizens, freemen, could 
not be said to exist, in their stead eub-infeudation survived 
When the feudal system crumbled to nothing in both coun- 
tnea, the result in each ^as as dissimilar as the antecedents 
were radically different In England municipal institutions 
became the strongholds of that popular political power on 
whose existence their own depended government was local- 
ized in all kinds of ways symetry was sacrihced to vigor 
In France meanwhile, Municipal Charters became a dead let- 
ter, they were graciously conceded, granted, given, and were 
futile and meaningless they soon collapsed from want of life 
within ,aad sunk into the centralization elaborated into so im- 
posing structure by Louis XIV , the bane of France under the 
first Napoleon, the real secret of the possibility of the miserable 
juggle called universal suffrage under the present ruler, and 
whose worst feature is that it supplies a machinery ever ready 
* for the purposes of absolute power " (P 573) Such is the 
nature, such some of the results oi this protection, which, su-* 
persedmg the activity of those vital powers on whose develop 
ment all healthy life de])end8, blights in its fatal shade what it 
seeks to aid and sustain Its proximate results are however often 
very plausible we have indeed had them lauded of late ad 
nauseum, in the case of the asserted administrative efficiency of 
despotism , we confine our own attention to pointing out its 
danger, specially as applied to our own position m India, and 
are thus led back to the subject of education 
When we see youths paid by the government for learning, 
and then paid for having learned, we sigh to thmk that a resiut 
so desirable in itself, shoula be produced at the tost of so much 
risk of evil consequences that the prospects of the real and 
healthy spread of knowledge among the people should be retard- 
ed by the best meant intentions to advance its cause We are far 
from venturing to condemn as a whole the plan acted on by the 
government m the matter of education we acknowledge the 
weight of the many difficulties in the way of any conceivable 
plan we believe in the sincerity and in the ability of those who 
originated, and of those who worked the existing one nor have 
we any plan to propose which we think supenor V> it, but at 
the same time we think it no harm to point out what we believe 
to be Its inevitable result Moreover we should strongly protest 
against any extension of the protecting element m the ermting 
Dxobhbbx, I860 2 H 
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n^tem, or ita introdnotioii elsewhere an example of snob an 
attempt is furniehed in the pamphlet already quoted and we 
fear that the known abilities of its author may perhaps aiford 
some sanction to a scheme which, driving this principle ot pro- 
tection to its extreme limits, ilhistrates some of its worst fea- 
tures 

It IS proposed to establish an association for the purpose of 
sending to Europe a small number Af youn|^ Bengah gentlemen, 
who should proceed to an English university with the object of 
being impregnated with the spirit fostered by our English um- 
versity educational system , of being imbued with a tone of 
manly self-reliance, ot assimilating something from the “vigorous, 
high toned, free and generous life of England and who on their 
return to this country would form a connecting link between 
Europeans and the native community A fund is to be raised by 
subscriptioa to defray the expenses of these chosen youths, 
they are to be received in England by the association 
a proper person is to be appointed to take charge of them 
and advance their general inteiests, and they are to be {)rote< t- 
ed even from other protectors, for we find that they will 
be insured against “ any impertinent attempt at projiagandisin 
^It IS certainly difibcult to restrain a smile when we are promiee^d 
that the issue of all this is to be “ manly self reliance, indepen- 
dence, &c ” as per programme We are at a lo'-s to understand 
how any one even slightly acquainted with this country, ciuild 
propose such a plan for the Qttain7nent of suck an end Lad the 
author contented himscll with promising, as the result of Ins 
proceedings, a class of public servants whose Europeanized edu- 
cational accomplifelmients might be useful to government, and 
whose native subserviency, nurtured by this elaborate s} stem 
of eleemosynary teaching, should be cultivated to the most per- 
fect finish of servility, we should have thought the means at 
least suited to the end, and given him credit for a sound know- 
ledge of human nature in general, and a just appreciation 
of Its Asiatic peculiarities. If as an experiment it were 
attempted to cause an ordinary young Englishman to go 
through a university career uninfluenced by that spirit of 
* oianly self reliance and independence,’ which Mr Pratt so justly 
asserts to be the most precious result to be desired in the case 
of a Bengali, could ingenuity contrive a scheme more likely 
to ensure success than this one of sending him there the reci- 
pient of public alms, bestowed for the loudly avowed purpose 
of making him learn to be independent and manly ? And still 
after clearly settmg forth that Uie youth of this country need no- 
ItuDg save some of this moral tone, after plainly showing how 
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difBoolt it must be for a Bengali gentleman to assimilate the 
desired moral element, this is the plan set forth Other ends 
might be met, other objects gamed, much good might anse, 
from even thus, sending young Bengalis to bSurope , for instance 
few men who had ever been m Europe would even join a re- 
bellion against European power in India, but we have no 
hesitation m asserting that, whatever else its results, the scheme 
could never effect what is proposed in this pamphlet, itself an 
admirable specimen of that kind of protection wmch aggravates 
to the highest point the very fault it seeks to remedy, and 
crushes in its fatal embrace the bud it seeks to npen mto pre- 
mature fruit 

One of the objects, subordinate to the above, also proposed, 
18 the admission ot Bengalis to the Civil Service as covenanted 
ofhceis We are told that ** there is no object of atnbition so 
* keenly, and incieasingly desired by the youth of India, (Mr 
‘ Pratt IS a Bengal offioei , and here as elsewhere India means 
' for him Bengal) as admission to this highly honored and 
‘ privileged ofticial guild, and only by coming to England is the 
‘ obfect attainable ” (P 24) 

We aie assured that no superstitious respect for caste would 
interlere to prevent young Bengal from visiting Europe The 
necessary cost is estimated at only £200 per annum (rather 
low we think, but this is immaterial to our present point) — so that 
It cannot be the cost which stands in the way of hundreds of 
young Bengali gentlemen vibiting Europe now — why then 
don't they go? Mi Pratt presents us with a truly curious 
sketch — young men of high lutelleotual powers, writhing 
under a sense ot injustice, goaded by the keenest ambitiou to 
enter on a course to which, he tells us, their religion is 
no obstacle, and tor which hundreds of them possess the pecuniary, 
means and nevertheless do not enter on it This association, 
unlike Providence (who we know helps those ^ho help them- 
selve^) IS to take some of these youths, and, by a process, that 
might almost succeed in turning the son of a Cumbnan yeoman 
into a sneaky to imbue them with ** manly self-reliance, &c. 
as above We have vet another quarrel with Mr Pratt, he is so 
enamoured of bis plans that he promises that it would place even 
the Supreme Council within reach of native gentlemen, that 
It IS to make the Queen’s Proclamation something more than 
an empty word " (P 25 ) We venture to remind him that the 
proclamation is not an empty word, and needs noni of hia pro- 
teotioD Why does not he complain that tne champion’s belt Han 
empty strap, because he or Sibchunder dont fo into training ? 
or does he thmk it unjust that the next fight is not to com off 

2 H 2 
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At Hooghly m order that hiB late friends the Danes should have 
A chance ? 

The proclagiatioD u not then an. empty pretence, as we are 
told to believe, the Council ts open to Bengalis, they have a Iree 
stage, and we hold that to superadd to that the protection of 
the proposed association, although it might produce Bengali Co- 
>enanted Civil bervants, or even (in the emphatic words of the 
pamphlet) Buffers,” would most certainly not produce gentle- 
men, but would on the contrary leave its victims more utterly 
Bengali than it found them 

The time we firmly believe will come when Bengali gentle- 
men will assimilate much of our European social and political 
and eten moral Icelings and habits, as much as the healthy de- 
velopment of the good qualities normal to their nature will per- 
mit They will Msit Euiope lreel> we have no doubt, but we us 
firmly believe that, if this noteable proposition were earned oiit, 
that time would be postponed instead of advanced The putting 
on of European habits, as a mark, must (pro tanto) unfit the 
wearer from appreciating the spint whence those habits spring 
or, to resume our rather threadbare simile of the tree, the 
hanging of iruit and flowers on tho^ branches would indefinitely 
retard the natural development of such fruit and fiowera as 
would ha\e been iiaturall} produced 

But we cordially agree with Mr Pratt in his view, and see 
how desirable it is that young Bengali gentlemen, should go to 
£uro}>e,aud visit our universities, it is to liis plan we object, and 
because wc know that ilit be acted on, his object must be defeat- 
ed e acknowledge how unpleasant it is to recognize one's im- 
potence, how much more agreeable it is to patronize, and to evoke 
visible results than to wait for the slow procedure of nature, and 
to rely on Providence and its unswerving action , the unpleasant 
course is however the only safe one in this case, and the inilu- 
ence of ruling* men, if not strictly confined to negative action, 
must be noxious , all we can suggest, or the most powerful can 
accomplish, is to seek to remove obstructions What then does 
prevent young Bengalis from visiuug Europe ? We think Mr. 
Pratt IS right in saying that caste may be eliminated from our 
list, and webelieve that |>ecuniary considerations have only an in- 
direct influence, in as much as there ^re uiiquestiouably many 
young men who could afiurd to pay £400 a year No one a ho 
knows the class will deny that many are both sufficiently mtellu 
gent, and sufficiently well informed on European subjects, to 
feel a great cunosity about Euro|>e, where many pleasures would 
be open to theoL Thus we ha\ e wealth, intelligence, information 
And curiosity (besides the growing ambition of whiq^ Mr Pratt 
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tells us) as mducements to go On Uie other side we place firat 
natural timidity, and the vis inertis of an Asiatic temperament, 
absence of pluck, or whatever it is to be called , that view of 
life which places the existence of sucL au lastitutiou as the 
Alpine Club, altogether beyond the horizon of Bengali concep- 
tions IN ext, and not less milueutial we place vaiuty ' it is vrell 
known m Hindustan that those gentlemen who have gone to Eu- 
rope, have spent very large sums of money there, creating (ae 
we know) a curious superstition universal in Loudon, that every 
one who wears a pugn must be either a crossing sweeper, or else 
a scion of Royalty The ieeling theu certainly exists among the 
gentlemen of India that short of lavish expenditure their posi- 
tion in England would be an undiguihtd one they can’t go as 
princes, so wo’ut go at all , nor is this by any means (as wa 
think) inexcusable , one a:4pect in which it presents itself to 
Hindustanis is this here, the Europeans whom it is pleasantest 
for them to meet (or shall we say least unpleasant) are the high- 
est otfacials few native gentlemen find association with non olfi- 
cial, or subordinate ofhciol men, very attractive , could they go 
to Europe as princes they know that the high o&cial class here 
and at home would be kept in contact with them were they to go 
however to spend £400 a year, they would be thrown on the 
resources of a hociety of which they think they see a sample in 
the men they dislike and are naturally afraid of here this we 
think IS most reasonable For the removal of these obstructions 
we have no panacea to pro|X)Be, nor yet do we kuow of any rby- 
al road by which they may be evaded , we believe indeed that 
they will lather be overcome, than either removed, or evaded , 
but we behove too that the question must work itself out It 
may be a pleasant task to amuse one’s leisure in the con^uctiou 
of “ buffers” to protect natives from European insolence, though 
how the medial position should by any stretch of imagination be 
supposed to be an attractive one we fail to« perceive. We 
would, besides what we have already suggested, add that this 
question oi European insolence itself admits of discussion 
as thus when two Europeans meet the basis of equahty 
IS the normal condition of their intercourse, it is always 
assumed this ts not the case wiih Asiatics every man 
IS either master or slave, either condescends t>r crouches, 
aud each by turns when an Asiatic and a European meet 
the former must either patronage or cringe to the high official 
he cringes, but his patronizing ol the lesser Europeaiti is repulsed 
with ‘ insolence’ , who will venture to den^ that this is as near 
the truth as any other theory ? no one we think who knowe Hu- 
duitan* 0 
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Wsdo not apologize for dwelling at some length on this subject 
which, though not itself one of primary importance, iorms a part 
of one \fthich certainly is so, namely the general question ot our 
social and political relations to the people of Hindustan , and 
what we have been speaking of leads us to the subject matter of 
the work second on our list Tor examination 
The journal of the Indian Archipelago Yol III . p 1 1 7 con- 
tains a paper entitled ** Europeanization of the Indian races” in 
which the author assumes that there exists a science which he 
calls by the name of “ Ethics of Ethnology” that race peculia- 
rities not only exist as a lera causa in the affairs of man, but 
may be referred to as an ultimate cause in explaining social pheno- 
mena, We have indeed met with one writer who cairies his laith 
in breed farther into politics and history than even the author 
of this paper seems to do Mr Gobincau a learned Frenchman, 
has lately undertaken to reconstruct history on a new basis, Ins 
hypothesis is that breed and race peculiarities account for 
everything in the annals of both* nations and individuals 
"VN ith these views we place m contrast the following quota- 
tion Mr Buckle (p 37 ) si} s “ the differences between 
' nations are often ascribed to some tundameutcii difference 
*m the various races into which mankind is divided while 

* such ongmal distinctions of race are altogether hypoihe- 

* tical, the discrepancies caused by differences of climate, sod 

* and food, are capable ot satisfactory explanation ” Much more 
to the same effect might be given, m which Mr Buckle ignores, 
without however contradicting absolutely, the existence and 
induence of race peculiarities, treating them simply as unprov- 
ed Mr Alills seems to imply more than this in the follow- 
ing passage ‘‘ (Principles of Political Lconom},” Vol I ,p 390) 
he writes, “ of all the vulgar modes of escaping from the consi- 

* derauon of the effects ol social and moral mduences on the 

* human mmd,^ the most vulgar is that of attnbutitag the di- 

* versities of conduct and character to inherent natural differ- 

* ences.” 

Fortified by the authority of these passages we return to the 
examination of the paper, which we present as an example of 
princijiles and reasoning diametncally opposite to those ot Mr 
Buckle’s work In hmine we object that to take for granted that 
the Europeanizaiion of Indian race is desirable seems utterly 
gratuitous , would any reasonable man assume as self-evident 
that to Fredchify Germans, or Germanize Spaniards, would form 
a laudable object of exeruou? 

As to the means, the first proposed is European colonization 
The next is put as follows Every encouragement mitst be given 
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* to those natives who are willing to separate themselves from 

* their creed and caste, and adopt that of the ruling race ,** 
such as do will in time be most trusted, and most employed 
' by the state a caste that 'is open to all, and that em- 

* braces the ruling race cannot remain for many generations an 
‘ object of general hostility ” Further on we are told that** old 

* dominant and exclusive castes cannot continue to maintain 

* their Bupenonty when they find that power, knowledge and 

* position are slowly and surely passing away from them, and 
again ** when it is seen that it is more respectable and advan- 

* tageous to be a Chnstian than a Hindu, the social revolution 

* will have been accomplished again it is asserted that this plan 

* appears to be favoured by Providence for it has generally been 
followed by dominant races, and it has succeeded ” 

Our knowledge of history is limited, and we confess that the 
instances, above alluded to, in which this plan, under the favour 
of Providence, has succeeded, have altogether escaped us To the 
general assertion we oppose one case thoroughly familiar to all 
readers of English History, we mean that of Ireland, of which 
we suspect the wnter ha^ not had an opportunity of hearing A 
great many generations ago, colonization teas tried in Ireland, 
there were dominant Englishmen, and a subject native race, 
every encouragement was gnen to those who weie wiiJing to 
separate them&elves from tin ir creed and caste, those who did 
so toff rtf most trusted b) the state, still some how we find that the 
** caste embracing the ruling race ’ although it was also “ open 
to all” nevertheless actually has remained an “ object ot ge- 
neral hostility for many geueiations ” lu that wretched country 
** an old dominant caste” positively has ** maintained its supe- 
nority” although they unquestionably did see “ power, know- 

* ledge and position slowly and surely passing away from them ” 
there it was long “ seen that it wa^ more respectable and advan- 
tageous to be” a protestant tlun a Komauist* and with what 
result? With one winch it is difficult to call a success m 
policy, and to attribute which to the protection of Providence 
would be simply absurd if not impious 

The paper contains some equivocal expressions for instance, 
when ancient and dominant castes are 8|joken of, Braminism 
probably meant, when on the contrary a ruling caste is meii« 
Honed, the word is applied m a radically different sense, as 
the equivalent namely of race, and confusion of jdeas is the 
natural result But the obscurity is not confined to the verbal 
expresBions for instance we are told that government shoald 
be ** at once thoroughly Chnstian and thoroughly tolerant.’* 
^ow in asemuoh as all hislpry proves that a govenunent la al- 
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1CEJB tolersnt inversely as it i» religions, and as it would be diffi* 
eult to shpw that Christianity forms an exception to this rule, we 
submit that the expression, as it stands without explanation or 
support, IS Bimpiy a contradiction in terms again oonciliation is 
recommended and we are cautioned that it is not either ‘‘ con- 

* cealment or compromise — but perfectly consistent with the 

* maintenance of right ** Now however absolute a truism these 
words may embody, we fear that the line of demarcation be^ 
tween the conciliation recommended, and the compromise de- 
precated, IB far too subtile for practical application to a national 
policy, scarcely strong enongb to resist the distortion to which 
ev e^ day casuistry would submit it 

A/^y, we a&k, cannot we keep our hands off, and confine our- 
selves to a line of action which can be demonstrated to be in-* 
noxious at least, and to tend towards the results all are agreed m 
thinking desirable ? If the construction of Buffers’^ is of ques- 
tionable utility, and difficult in the process, if the JEuropeani- 
zation of Indian races by a judiciops admixture of colonization 
and persecution is as impossible as it is little to be wished for, 
can we not place the means of growth within the reach of the 
people, supply the intellectual sustenance, the means of gaining 
knowledge, which is the food of the animal, the manure of the 
plants remove every removable obstruction to natural growth 
and cease to try and distort tlie direction m which develop- 
ment seeks to take placed When instead of remoiing trammels 
we affix them we infallibly either stifle growth, or irritating 
opposition, fail to produce what we sought for, and only succeed 
in turmng a natural into a monstrous growth 

Can it be reasonable to set up an image (and that image the 
incarnation of our own pet Virtues) and then deliberately pro- 
ceed perversely to twist the natural growth of a creature of the 
Almighty, into the nearest practicable approach thereto? Yet this 
IS the Europe^ization of Indian races, or else the Creator has 
forgotten to impress the laws of progress on natural develop- 
ment, and has delegated the charge to individual men No, our task 
is to take care that our infiucnce does not deprive the natural 
growth of national intelligence of a fair chance, that its beginnings 
do not get crashed by theories of ethnological ethics and all protect- 
ing philanthropy, that* the struggle and ferment of healthy life is 
left to work out its own results according to the laws impressed 
by the divine ruler on the phenomena of national growth, laws 
of which wb fure profoundly ignorant, but which we may rest 
assured are under a control to whose guidance we may safely 
confide their working even without suggesting ours^ves ai 
the fit and proper mod^ for imitation. 
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Zattatd tim of«BOOfirfl|iiig EisnipMa c^omiacfioi^M 
<rf Enropnunzifig the Ja&n races, iw ^hottld be toiffiMt ficM 
our poiut of new to oounder their praeonoe here ei eli «• 
due to the phenomena of Mat nabonal growth, such ae the iniaMM*' 
of their numbers, the spread of their oommerce, and the ffice, 
and as a phenomenon abnormal to the national det elopment; of 
Hindustan, and as such a pnort calculated to disturb natural 
eonditioiis, and to give nse to an anomalous result Hence, it 
should be the duty of our rulers to confine their actum to 
attempts to obviate the bad consequences of these anomalies, to 
protect the weak against the strong, to see that all got Imr 
pl^ The author of the paper we have been discuasiDgsays that 
<< European colonists mutt not bring with them an arrogant 
sense of their own supenonty,** but we think our masters mav 
save l^mselves the trouble of pobhahing that edict with of- 
ficial sanctioa, they will have done their duty if they |woteot 
European colonists from violence and wrong, and restram 
them from its commission , happily Europeans do not as yet come 
to this oonntry to elaborate the ethics of ethnology bnt to trade. 

burely we may protest against the iorm of propagan- 
dism recommended by the author of thiB paper Attempts to lay 
down tl\e limits of persecution are we believe very dangerous, 
they have as far as we are aware, always signally^ failed. 

** Giving encouragement’ to proselytes, trusting, and employ- 
' mg them, showing them that power, knowledge, and post-* 

^ tion” are exclusively their’s, that “ respectability” and all a^an- 
tages aoorua to renegades, all this we unhesitatingly sligmatiza 
as persecution under its ihost repulsive form, we deoline to 
believe that such a plan will be, or ever has been favored by Pro- 
vidence, and we deny that it ever has succeeded or ever will 
succeed m attaimng any desirable end whatever 

Believing that the fault ot 4II governments, even of our own 
English government, is over interference, we t)ifnk that many 
matters besides the weighting of race horses might with 
advantage be left to thosq whom they may most concern , and we 
believe that m this very delicate matter of natumal religHMi 
the safest course as yet struck out is mm-inter^enee^ and that 
the less a government has to do with the religion of the people 
the better tor the religion, and the better for the govemmeek/^ 
We paM jttd^ent on no system the case with usia a chofibiff 
between the two eourses, mterferenoe, or non-^tefftrenoe^ 
and we venture to suggest that expenenoe teaches Us thi|(, 
government interference in matters of rehgKm, whether forir 
encouragement, or for its suppression, ean soarosiy he 
ed to have, on any occasion, exercise^ n veiy 
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Wlule on the other hand* it eannot he denied that in many m- 
•tancea the result of such interference has been baneful in the 
extreme For these reasons, besides deprecating the systematio 
persecution above recommended, we would urge the expediency 
of detaching government from all connection With any religion 
whatever Thoroughly free from all religious pledges, govern- 
ment might be thoroughly tolerant and it is only consistent 
with human nature to admit that toleranoe based on indif- 
ference, 18 a safer ground to trust to than tolerance which rests 
on repressed prepossessions 

One of the lessons which Mr Buckle frequently insists on m 
the course of his work, is the danger of supposing that the 
science of politics and sociology are npe for high generahza 
tions. He states this, but does not, we think, apply it as ngidly 
as he should do An example of this may be quoted he clauns 
to have established certain conclusions on a scientifically satis- 
factory basis as thus the progress made in Europe from bar- 
^ barism towards civilization is exclusively due to intellectual 
* activity (P 204 ) Even if we admit this to be true we may 
fairly question whether be be warranted in proceeding to treat 
the proposition as if it established something still more general, 
such as this, that the aggregate of the acU of any mas* of men 
has a necessary relation to the aggregate of the knowledge possess 
ed by them whereas all that the statement implies, all that can 
legitimately be deduced from it, is an empyrical generalization 
for a particular set of conditions, and not a natural law of uni- 
versal application , such empyncal generalization may be ad- 
mitted to be of very high utility, without claiming to be a na- 
tural law, and we may accept the assertion made by Mr Buckle, 
that the only philosophical mode of treating history is to consi- 
der all human actions as amenable to natural laws, without ne 
cessanly believing that any such are as yet established 

He may err in attributing to the rules he has established a 
wider application than they are entitled to, but it is a very 
CO nmon fault, and one which has been committed by many 
able men The history of our Indian politics affords many 
examples of this blunder in reasoning, this assuming of un- 
proved propositions, or stretching of well established partial 
and limited generalizations beyond their legitimate limits. We 
believe for example that those critics of the late Mr Wilson’s 
measures ^ere right, who complained of the speeches which he 
made prior to his departure for this country, in which he so often 
asserted that certain conclusions, no doubt satisfactorily esta- 
blished as eiupyriuJ generalizations, of great importance in Ae 
management of such facts as fairly come withm their range. 
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were of u&ivereal epplicabilitjj or at leeet w^re applioaUe itBdfv 
(he irery ^iflPereat condiUoas which ohUm in Incjia. 

Or to take another instance* Dqnng acme recent discni(i 0 Bfl 
in the Legislative Council, and by the press, certain miuieiires 
were stigmatized as ''class legislation.” Those who were in 
favor of the measures thus condemned evaded the accusation, 
but as far as we are aware none of them took up (what we otiw- 
ceive to be) the sounder ground of calling on their opponents to 
prove that class 'legislation’ is necessarily viciona This seems to 
have been taken for granted on all sides, and yet we do not know 
that any attempt has ever been made to establish any such pro** 
position, and we believe that if made it would faiL We of 
conrse do not advocate class legislation as generally desirable, 
still less assert that it was desirable in this particular case , the 
very just assertion that it is, on the contrary, undesirable, is an 
empyrical conclusion of great certainty, but as such should be 
oonhned to cases in wluch the conditions are identical with those 
from whence the experience of its undesirability was at first de- 
nved This was not asserted in favor of the application of the 
maxim in India, it was not even asserted that the question 
should be tried on its ments, but on the contrary every one 
seemed to accept it as a natural law, a scientific generalization 
of the highest kind, and of universal appbcation On examuia- 
tion wc soon find how shallow its pretcubions to this position are 
No one will question that we have a still higher generalization 
in the statement tliat it is tlie duty of government to protect the 
eoeak against the strong applying this to the former maxim 
we cannot deny that a class (as a class) has often been oppres* 
01V6, on the contrary it would be impossible to single out of all 
history a case in which any class attained power without abi4s> 
iDg it, and exercising it against the weak if this be true, wlmt 
becomes of class legislation? The weak must be protected 
against the strong * 

There is a recent Indian case of cla^s legislation which was 
followed by the most tearful calamities we believe that it 
was the cause of some oi tliose calamities, and yet, we dare to 
believe that it can be justified At the annexation of Oudh the 
landholders were deprived of a power which they bad notorious** 
ly abused , they were thus ahenated from the British Govern^ 
ment, and to their hostility are unquestionably due some of the 
worst episodes of the mutinies notwithstanding which we mast 
either Mnut that it is not the duty of a gaverninent to protect 
the weak against the stiong, or that the government of Injiia 
was right in legislating agamst a class of pestilent tyroots. We 
haTQ this uuMum, that it is the duty of a gqvenuaentto 
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protect tile weak againet'tiie strong, and elevated it to this hi^ 
est position; we confess that we oonsider it entitled to tins 
pQ8ition» but flitould an;^ one advance that this too is bat kn em- 
pjncal coholusion, and insist that rt shoald be stated thus, that 
It IB often the duty of a government to protect certain weak 
agamat certain strong, we should not find fault with him for over- 
refining or casuistry 

Most certain it is that legislation on theories, or as the doe« 
tnnaires would say, legisktiou on principles, has m every re- 
corded case failed, and it is in the highest degree probable that 
this will conUnue to be the case until politics (or sociology,) 
has reached a far higher standaid than it has yet done until 
that time arrives the truest wisdom oi law makers is ** to endea- 
* Tout to adapt temporary expedients to temporary contingen- 
^ mes.” All our statistical generalizations being empyncal the 
highest IB a fact only lor the particular society from which it » 
oouected and not a law of nature as such , in every case we must 
be prepared to find disturbing causes, the antecedents and conse- 
quents of which remain unexplored, vitiating our calculations 
By forgetting this, the reputation of the science itself, the just 
umoence, properly exercised by the few ascertained truths oi 
which It consists, are injured W e have seen an accomphshed 
journalist wnte, and heard able men say, of some measure that 
It was good in spite of |>oiitical economy, and Adam bmith,** 
the fact of course being that the failure was not due to any flaw 
in the few truths and maxims above alluded to, but to their 
being pushed beyond their \)OweT of application, bemg made to 
do duty tor what they are not, in short, due to the action ol the 
residual phenomena not contemplated or recognized in them 
phenomena, residual as regards our knowledge, but forming the 
vast and overwhelming majority of the active causes in most 
of the cases which came before us tor judgment. 

bumming u{> our refieotions on this latter part of our subject, 
we cannot avoid the conclusion that there must certainly exist in 
man’s mind a strong tendency to prefer the synthetical to the 
analytical process, the deductive to the inductive, the dogmatic 
to the scepticaL Ourselves bumble followers of the metaphysical 
school which represents all our initial mental evolutions as in- 
ductive, which teaches that our senses tumish the raw material 
of our ideas, that experience, experiment, companson, combi- 
Bation turn our simple conceptions into complex ones, a process 
analytic and inductive in its essence a^vertheless, are driven 
to the oonciuaon that, at a certain stage, this process loses favor, 
and the inverse rule is adopted It wonTd seem that we weary 
of the inductive, and ior a season at least, cling to the deductive 
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j^Q of prooeeding Take for example a boy^ a y<>otii«*<ere alloir 
of conrse as stated^ that his ideas on sdidity, extension^ J^o.» &o.» 
are all inductively obtained but how has he become possessed 
of his ideas on religions, morals, politics ? A very limited supply 
of the most gratuitous assumptions suffices as a basis for the most 
unhesitating dogmatism. How clearly defined his rulesi, how 
trenchant his ap^ication of them I 

This remark is, we know, a truism of the tntest bufhow 
comes it that a mental condition thus contradictorily develop* 
ed in the youth of the individual, should appear in the youth 
of a nation , has the metaphorical expression which apphes the 
word youth to an aggregation of individuals, any mystic meaning ? 
Contrast the mental process through winch a child, or an as- 
sembly of savages, passes in the presence of a conqueror, ^ithHhe 
way an intelligent man proceeds, and you will have an exoelleut 
example of the deductive as compared with the inductive sys- 
tem The first mental operation performed by the former, is to 
assume that what he or they have seen, really happened, of the 
latter to question the reality of appearances The next is to 
conclude (quite rightly) that, the feat being superhuman, the 
performer is a person to be feared, in the former case, which m 
the latter if nothing c»n be detected in explanation the apparent 
fact IS taken as an isolated occurrence, to be used hereidcer in 
coinpansou with others 

Far stranger however but not less true, that like an 
individual, like a nation, a science should have a youth 
The expression here is metaphorical in a still higher degree 
and the strangeness of the fact is aggrav ated by the reflection 
that when one science is still m the mythical (or theological) 
stage, another will have got past it to the metaphysical, or 
even to the positive rank and that the same individual man 
may cultivate two sciences, to one of which he applies a totally 
diflerent mode of reasoning from that which Ifb makes nse of 
for the other This must have been the case at the end of last, 
and the beginning of this century, with those astronomers who 
took any interest m geology for instance The latter science 
was at that time tn uEs tn/aacy, a few facts had been observed, 
(imperfectly) some of these bad been grouped under some 
general empyncal statements, but as soon as a very few narrow 
inductions nad been established, a wholesome scepticism^ 
was abandoned, the generalizations already reached were erect- 
ed into natural laws, and though only particular proposal 
tions of very limited application, did duty in many a ohara^ 
reasoning as umversal rules Astronomy meanwhile was fol- 
lowing the stnctest ufduoUve course, and we may be eertam that 
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numy & mtn wm la interooune widi both soiehoM At the siine 
time But political economy in our tune presents a stiU more 
sinking mstfuioe, where the rules of inductive research are* as 
we have labored to show^ eo systematically neglected by men 
who (or many of whom) would ^iaugh at a sumlar proceeding 
m the case of other sciences. Impatience of doubt^ that is, a ten- 
dency to dogmatism, is responsible for many a strange flight of 
fancy in the youth of science, emphatically so far Uie state of 
all the inductive sciences dunn^ the dead pei^od of the 
middle ages, when the inductive spirit had disappeared with the 
last Greek school of physics, and the deductive dogmatism 
xtigned supreme over the intellectual desert 

ft only now remains to offer a few criticisms on Mr Buckle’s 
work, as a whole The most salient blemish, and that which 
would we think first strike any one on closing the volume is the 
marked inconsistency ot its first and second portions. Mr 
Buckle commences by announcing his intention of writing his- 
tory scientifically, he ridicules those who have told of kings 
and courts, of treaties and battles, under the impression that 
they were writing history, he lucidly states what his own concep 
tion of the exigencies ot the subject is Statistical considera- 
tions form the basis , men are to be regarded in masses, the 
influence of external nature on man’s mind, and of mind on 
matter, are the phenomena to be taken into account , the saen 
tific estimation of tlie result of the colh&ion of these forces is 
the only real history Proceeding consistently with this \iew, he 
compares, in the earlier portion of tlie \olume, the older civiliza- 
tions of Hindoostan, of Egypt, of Mexico, iScc , showing tliat all 
these were elaborated under conditions so similar as to be, as far as 
the application of his theories is concerned, practically identi- 
cal, and that they were all due to the action ot external nature 
on man He points out tliat this action, though the first in 
tune, cannot progress beyond a certain point, in consequence of 
the inelastic nature of the causes at work hence the older 
civilizations have been all stationary, or retrograde from that 
point. V^hereas the civilization which is due to the second class 
of causes, namely to the action of man on external nature (that 
u the civilization of Europe) has no hitherto appreciable limit, 
depending as it does on the elastic energies of tlie human mind* 
At this stage our expectations were raised high, we hoped to 
have found in the sequel of the volume the earlier European 
oiTilizatioul treated m the same spirit as the ancient barbano 
CiTilizationB had been Instead of this however we have a 
brilluat essay on episodes of French and English history 

After perusing these chiqiters wiUi the greatest inter- 
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Mt, we cosgratolate oareelvee on having men a wntar 
whose works will stand on oar aholves next to those of 
Guizoti Carlisle^ Cousin^ Macaulay, Villemain, but ecarce 
have we time to make the reflection^ when we remember 
that Mr Buckle denies that these men have written h»« 
torj at all, that he claims to proceed on a plan radically dm* 
similar to theirs wherein this fundamental dissimilarity consists 
we are however as a lose to discover In his essay we And 
sketches ot character, sketches of policy, anecdotes, terse, well 
digested, d propos, and eloquently wntten, the influence of men 
and measures on the course oi events discussed, in spite of the 
theories in favor of which so much is urg4>d in the earlier por- 
tion of the volume, where we are told that it is an error to 
suppose that the character of individual great men have any 
influence on the events of their day, such men being but the 
expiesBion of the phase of popular tendencies and development in 
tiieir time and locality 

To the personal prepossessions of Henri IV , to the gemus 
of Descartes, to the sagacity of Richelieu he ne\ertheless attn- . 
bates quite as much as any of his predei essors had attributed 
He has morever does all this so ably that the solitary objection 
which suggested itsell to our mind in reading tliese pages was 
this, that lauding as he does the policj ol Richelieu liberal 
and m advance ot his fellow rulers, and praising that of Mazann 
as able and honest, he pours the bitterness ot his invective on 
Louis XIV , and on all that was his, without apparently remem- 
bering that it was precisely the pobcy of Richelieu, and Ma- 
zaxm which made the grand monarque possible and that it 
seems scarcely just to glorify as statesmanlike, and able, a 
system of government, the direct and proximate results of which 
were confessedly so baneful 

At the same time we must allow that the inconsistency is 
more apparent than real, more in the manner i& which he pro- 
ceeds to treat this part ot history, than would at first seem, and 
maiuly due to some obscurity in his explanation of hia own 
plans The fact we believe is this — When Mr Buckle started 
with the announcement that he would construct a science of 
history, he failed to distinguish between two ideas both of 
which bear on his subject. If we admit that a science of life^ 
sociology, exists at all, we may (as we endeavoured to show} 
arrive at the determination of some general prop^tions 
the application of which much may be learned, ana much hg|vfc 
thrown on the stud^ of history, but which are far from behig ^ 
uuiversal applioabihty Oar author then-^as we coBOei?t--*> 
worked oat these, as far as he thought they could legitimately 
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be «pplwi» ibii m» mmxdj to tbo etriur tttd leaf complex 
foffOi of cinUaatinii, aeekie^ eonfirmation, at times» from other 
aouma. Id the zeroise of his difcretioii, he thought it desirable 
te enaljree soma pessaries u the aunals of Eoglisb, aiid Freuoh 
htatary. in order to elucidate certain truths, which he conceived 
Tfera to be learned from them ; for doing this according to his 
om idea, of the way in which history ought to be wnUen, the 
mafenala do not exist, and he consequently was iorced to proceed 
watk whatever materials wore at his disposal^ and as best he 
could, he accordingly manipalates these materials (a rigidly 
scientific toethod .being impossible) at least in the spirit of 
philoeophioai research Hence the sudden contrast — that the 
way on which it came to exist, should not be exidained, is our 
complaint against Mr Buckle, rather than its existence We con- 
aider him in the earlier put of the work as an artist hewing 
the marble Ulook into a statue, in the latter, as an artixan, 
aeekuig to exti^t from the 'quarry, another block from which 
we hope one day to see a etill more perfect statue elaborated 

Bat in addition to the carelessness which, as we believe, caused 
this blemish of apjiarent inconsistency, we have to accuse Mr 
Buckle of great inaccuracy in the use of his terms, and expres- 
aums , tunes innumerable we have been irritated by th6 results 
of hia want of exactness nor are we among those who think that 
lucid thoughts are frequently clumsily expressed had he set his 
task more clearly before him, we cannot help thinking thk his 
prospects of soooess would have been greater As to the final 
result we do not venture to hope that he will leave the infant 
science of sociology in a condition to iumish formul» capable of 
being applied to the prediction of events, from a knowledge of 
their antecedents, even in a wide political sense, bat he will 
advance that scieuce towards that condition His great service to 
the cause of knowledge, meantime are Jint, Having clearly 
established the existence of the science, having shown that men’s 
actions are, in fact, subject to natural laws, and stcondltf^ 
(dioiild he live to complete bis work) that be will have accumu- 
lated and digested a mass of uiormation of the very highest 
empynoaJ valiie 

The wav m which he treats the question of race is another 
instanoe of what we blame as inaccuracy We have quoted a 
passage oontaining a short statement of his views on the sut^ec^ 
and stated that we thought his real meaning might be mistaken* 
What we eonoeive his intention to be u, that he prefers, whan 
analjxing history, to take cognixanoe of die more, ultemata 
causes, aM to neglect more proximate ones t to discuss the nature 
of the conditions which have led to the existence of race 
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pcculianties, rather thjin to refer to such pecnliAntiea as them- 
selves producing effects of which they nevertheless mproxi* 
matehf the origin in short he ignores an intermediate Bgent 
But, if we are right m thus interpreting whathesays^it isoidhttm 
that the impression naturally left, and which has in fact been 
▼ery generally left, by what he has written is, that he would 
altogether deny the existence of race peculianties as an active 
agent in the affairs of men That we do nghtly interpret Mr. 
Buckle’s meaning seems confirmed by such passages as that 
where he speaks of the emigrant Irishman ceasing to be the 
lazy imaginative Celt of his home , and of Arab tribes, when 
they had conquered a peaceful people, becoming themselves peace- 
ful cultivators of the soil, and patrons of learning , for this imphes 
that the Celt normally i$ bzy, and imaginative, (from whatever 
cause) and the Arab similarly nomadic 
It 18 however in detail, and m the use of words, where this 
fault shows Itself most, for instance, (p 138-39) where the powers 
of natives are spoken of and their inffuence discussed, we object 
to hiB speaking of them as far greater in tropical countries, than 
m Europe, and again os working muchxef Is, we would ask, the 
power displayed m the germination of a microscopic seed demon- 
strably leis than that which hurls a mountain mass of rock into 
the valley beneath ? We beheve that, if it was only intended to 
convey diat the latter was more sinking to the senses, or more 
palpable to observation^ some other form of expression ought to 
liave been used, than far greater , and again it is not easy to fix 
any very exact meaning to such an expression as that saying 
that a tiger does muchirf when he kills a deer 

On similar grounds we object to all such terms as 
nature, sul^ugatxng her powers, taming her energies, taming her 
aside from her course, compelling her to minister to man’s happiness 
It this seems hypercnticism we submit that such metsphoncal 
expressions convey an erroneous idea, and impness it, none the 
less deeply because they suggest it indirectly , if metaphor be 
required why not suggest a true instead ot a false conception of 
the achievements alluded to above ? Would it not be nearer the 
truth to speak of discovering the secrets of nature, of propitiating 
her co-operation, of conciliating her power, of cultivating her good 
will or some such modes of expression ? For, as a matter of fact, 
this IS what really is done we take advantage of our knowledge 
of her plans, to avoid her irresistible action, when it is likely to 
impede some objec^ which we desire to attain, or to^Beekitaaid 
when favorable to s^e design of ours. No action of the poworo 
of nature can over with impunity be opposed, subjugated, tamod^ 
or even turned aside 
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The very pnueeworth^ moral courage which has produced a 
work like thu, antagoaiatic m it a tendeUoiea to ao many preju- 
dices, ha8» we thmk, been poshed by the author to an utterly use- 
less extent Feeling apparently that he has drawn the sword on a 
whole phaluix of enemies, ne not only ^rows away the scab- 
bard, but flounshes the naked weapon over the heads of peaceable 
lookers on, as if to turn partial into ^as nearly as he can) univer- 
sal opposition What useful end for instance could he propose to 
himself m penmng this passage ? History has hitherto been 

* written by men inadequate to the great task, who have filled 

* their woiks with the most tnfling and miserable details per- 

* sonal anecdotes of Kings and Courts interminable narratives 

* of what one minister said, and another thought, or what is 

* worse, of battles and sieges, &c &c , < interesting to 

‘ those engaged, to us utterly worthless ” P 210 * 

Can we believe that this passage conveys the real sentiments 
of our author? Is the mental condition which could suggest the 
belief that all the great men who have written history, are 
but twaddling chroniclers, consistent with the production of 
a work like Mr Buckle’s ? We think not and we accordingly 
set down such passages simply as the gratuitous douridhes 
above mentioned, and this one as meaning only to give expres 
Sion to a poignant regret that the historians who have preceded 
him did not record statistical figures, or when these were un- 
attainable, give as accurate an account of c6mmoa facts, as they 
might possess a knowledge of 

This some spirit of gratuitously ofiFendmg all who come 
near, has, we conceive, caused some omissions , as for ins- 
tance when he speaks of popular religion as exclusively 
an efiect of popular intellectual development, as m fact, a 
coincident phenomenon, he (as it would seem intentionally) 
tarns a simple bisloncal cnlicism into a sneer at religion 
by studiously omitting all mention of the reactive effect cf 
popular religion on intellectual advancement The way in 
which he treats literature is absolutely identical with bis mode 
of Ignoring religion , it too is spoken of as a product, all its in- 
fluence is dismissed unnoticed 

There is a good instance of inaccuracy of expression, 
amonntiug in this case to absolute discrepancy between his 
real weaning and the ordinary coDBtraction applicable to what 

* All hit^x^n&ns are included in tbie sweeping damnation , it u at 
Isjge asserted elsewhere that no mm of considerable ability has devot- 
ed ^ attention to that branch of study , m another place Voltaire is 
spoken of as the greatest of histonans, and a somewhat grudging recogni- 
tion IS accorded to tlie ments of Cousm and Fichte 
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he ftotaalij eajs, to be found in his remarks on legislation He 
tells UB that ** it is a fallacy to suppose that Government is one 

* of the principal influences by which the course of aflbirs is 

* impelled or guided ’’ In the same page, a few hoes below, 
we find it asserted that ‘‘ were it not for smugghng, trad^ must, 
at one time, have perished under the prohibitive system ” Now 
it seems to us simply a contradiction in terms, to say that a 
power which could all but annihilate trader is not one of the 
principal influences by which the course of events is guided* 
What we feel quite sure that Mr Buckle meant, is, that 
whenever Government does exercise an influence on the course 
of affairs, it is usually against the growth of civilization, and 
that It cannot therefore claim to have aided its advance in 
any way whatever With the truth or eiror of this view we have 
not to deal, it is one of the many subjects of interest which we 
have left out of sight, but the form in which the statement is 
put 18 an excellent instance of that kind of carelessness in detail 
which forms our gravest accusation against Mr Buckle In 
parting with him we confess to a feeling of shame at insisting 
on the presence of these small flaws and blemishes, it looks like 
the veriest hypercriticism At the same time we honestly believe 
that criticism is not necessarily trivial because minute , when we 
stand far enough off to take into view all the magnificent 
proportions of the promised edifice, we admire it as a literary 
coliseum, but this admiration is no reason why we should 
abstain from scrutinizing the steadiness of the scaffolds to be 
used m its erection , on the contrary, our admiration of the plan, 
18 the most cogent reason why we should point out that defects, 
now observable in the general outline, are really due to this 
scaffolding, to the non essential portion of the fabric, and will, 
however to be regretted as superficial blemishes, not affect its per 
manent stability Although we may think that Mr Buckle's en- 
thusiasm may, here and there, have bordered onraShness although 
his hopes and his wishes have at times been father to the thoughts 
which he has turned in to promise of great things to come, although 
we do not dare to anticipate for him the success of wluch he is 
himself so confident, we believe he already stands in the first 
rank of fame, and, if he never wrote another line, would have 
left a great name on the muster roll of English genius 
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Abt ^IL Jdmtntstration Report of Bntuh India 18^9 Sd 

TlbnE are few distncts so little known as Tipperah A pub- 
!io o8|per upon being appointed there is oommiderated by his 
fnende upon being ^unshed in ultimas orbis.** It is taken 
for granted that a district so remote can have but little to in- 
terest, still less to investigate. We hope to show that even here 
there is much scope for an observing mind — much that can 
well repay a man for looking about for himself, and for thinking 
for himi^f The ancient name of Tipperah or Tnpura as it 
should be written is involved in much ooscurity Elphin stone 
says It was called Jajnugur aud was tributary to the kingdom 
of Bengal which had been established after the rebellion in the 
reign of Mahommed Toghlak * What Jajnugur or Yajnupur 
may mean here, it is difficult to say Yaju Sanscnt means ru^, 
and 18 denved from the root Fq;, on account of the religious merit 
attached to an offieriDg of nee made to a guest or to a Brahman 
Then we find that nee is included in the Argha or Arghyu of- 
fered to Brahmans. So again we find Anasaya bid Sakantula bnng 
the Argha for their distin^ished guest whom they afteraards 
found to be the king Boeuuz translates Argha by ehrengahe lu 
his Dictionary It then the word Yaj meaning nee has any 
thing to do with the ongin of the name Yajnugor, this last will 
mean the city of nee Singularly enough, the district ot Tipperah 
has always been famous for its rice The different kinds of table 
nee sold in Calcutta, come from this district There is a large 
nee market at Lalpur, which is not much more than 5 miles irom 
Daudkandi by land If the author of ** Bural Life m Bengal*^ 
were to visit this place he would very soon be undecened as to 
the present price of nee It is to this mart that nee dealers 
come It IS from here that large quantities of nee are sent to 
Calcutta for ei^ort 

It 18 odd that this name Yajnugur should be unknown to 
the Tipperah people themselves, the more so, as it was chang- 
ed to bUishnaDad so late as 1783 AD If die name Yaj- 
nugur presents so many difficulties, we are equally at a loss 
when we come to the name Tipperah or Tnpura. Tripura 
as every one knows means 8 towns, so does Chittagong or 
Chattngrama mean 4 villages. This however does not help 
us mud in either case — certainly not with respect to Tnpura, 
if the account given by the Tipperah people themselves be the 
correct one. According to them, the name of Tnpura was 
known long before their settlement there, which they say took 
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place aboufc 500 years a^o It was given in honor of the fa nous 
Matha Temple at Udaipur which is dedicated to the Son He 
18 known m Hindu Mythology aa Triparardana or the destroyer 
of the Tnpura Aaura who correspond with the Titans in Greek 
legends. A very considerable portion of the Tipperah traditions 
are denved from the Mababharata, the name Tnpnr itself is 
mentioned as giving rise to the bun's name^ Tnpurardana. In the 
first book of the Mababharata, in which the Syambar or mar- 
ric^e of Draupadi is narrated, we read of several kings who came 
forward as her suitors Among them we read ot a king of 
Fandu, which name Professor H H Wilson says, was appli^ to 
Bengal Proper with part of South Behar, and the Jungle Maha^t 
It IS worthy of notice that this king of Pandu is associat- 
ed with Bhagadatta king of Kamarup or Assam — with the king 
of Kalinga is on the Burman coast, and with the king of 

Tamnlipta the modem distncte of Tumluk, Hidgelee and Midna- 
pore From the fact of the king of Pandu being placed as above, 
and in the same verse with the king of Assam, Bhagadatta, 
we may reasonably infer that the city of Pandu was situated 
somewhere in our Eastern frontier The royal family of Tip- 
perah say they have descended from the Suryavansa or Solar 
race It is difficult to reconcile this their claim with another 
they make of being descendants of Yudhishthira, aa we shall 
show subsequently To return however to the ongin of the 
name Tnpura, this might mean as we have said before t&ee towns 
and the name of the distnct may have been given to it from the 
fact of their being three chief towns or cities, and this name may 
have been given at a later period than that mentioned by the Tip- 
perah people themselves If this be so, the question anses, what 
three towns may be mentioned We should say, Agartollah, 
Udaipur, and Koahnabad or Daudkandn We say Roshnabad 
or Daudkandi, for something might be said in support of either 
claim Looking at the question from a point of view 4 la Louis 
Ifapoleon, that is with reference to natural boundanes, we should 
give our vote for Daudkandi The termination Kandi, reminds 
one of Bundelcund, the country of the Bundelas, itohilcund,the 
country of the Hohillas , the word is a corruption of the Sanskrit 
Khand, meaning portion, division, Ssc, Daudkandi then will 
mean the country, the city of Daud It is worth noticing 
that Daud was the last Anghan King of Bengal Its gec^rn* 
phical position would naturally point to Daudkandi as the jnace 
most open to attack, and it may be that the piace!*was called 
Daudkandi from its having been fortified against Daud* 
There are some who fancy there are remains of what most have 
been some attempt at fortihc ition at Daudkandi 
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But «gi^ the term Kandi le also given to small oollec- 
tioa of hats — twenty or thirty being called a ^ndi — a small 
Mttuza It might so happen that the place was called Daud- 
kandi in honour of the headman of the Kandi who settled 
there If this be the case^ the first interpretation is re 
duccd to a fanciful conjecture —and Koahnabad'e chance im- 
proves We do not think however that Koshnabad had any 
thing to do with the name of Tnpurah — as meaning three towns, 
the district itself was known as Roshnabad — which name was 
given in A D 1733^ when Tipperab became a province of the 
^eat Mogul Empire The name is still known m the district 
It 18 given to the Gkakla which is held by the Raja of Tipperah 
ID farm, and embraces a third part of the distnct ot British Tip- 
perah We have never been able to find out why the Chuprasis 
attached to the Foujdari Court, ha\ e on their badges Chuprasis 
of Chakla Roshnabad Agar toll ah has been for many years the 
residence of the kings of Tipperah The one town ot Agartollah 
mast have possessed many fine old palaces in former times. At 
present it is one vast rum The royal residence was removed to 
the new town some years ago We think however that Udaipur 
must have been originally the capital of Tipperah For some 
four or five miles one sees remains of what must have been fine 
old palaces Here stands the mart of which we have spoken 
At present Udaipur is the seat of a very thriving trade it is m 
fact the entrepot of Independent Tipperab It is distant from 
ComiUah about two daj a* journey by water, owing to the circuit- 
ous course of the Goomtee — but one may go by land for some 
portion of the way and reach it in of course ie^s time 
Thus far we have attempted to explain the origin of the dif- 
ferent names that have been given to Tipperah at different times 
We may be wrong — conjecture at any rate can do no harm 
where nothing is known, where every thing is obscure 

Tipperab, from its position, was not likely to play any pro- 
minent part in Indian history, and would not be likely there 
fore to attract the attention of the native historians of India 
These writers, however, do make mention of Tipperah occa- 
sionally Thus we find that Mahomed Toghul made an inva* 
8ion about A D 1279 and earned off much plunder with him 
from Tipperah, and among other things 160 elephants. Again 
in about A D 1345 Ijias Khaja invaded Tipperah, or Yajnugur 
as it was t^en called, and plundered it. Despite these invasions, 
which were pretty frequently repeated, the raj of TipMrab pre- 
served its independence up to the time of Shuja-ud-Din Khan 
who reduced it to subjection in 1733 A D and made it a pro- 
vince of the Great Mogul Empire 
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These frequent invasions of Tipperah lead us naturally to sup- 
pose, that there must have been something to attract the rulers 
of Bengal to Tipperah In those good old times,^ a province 
or country was only invaded if there was any plunder to be 
had In those days Kings and Princes were great m ** Lut- 
Tir&j ” Elephants seem to have been the chief object of at- 
traction The tribute imposed upon the Kings of Tipperah was 
always paid in elephants The village of Sonargong, m the 
Dacca district, was held by the Tipperah kings, as it attain- 
ed to Its eminence under the Mogul Empire, and its rent was 
always paid m so many kinds of elephants as were agreed upon, 
just as the tribute and taxes of Sorail* in the North of this 
district, used to be paid into the NawaVs treasury at Dacca by a 
stipulated number of boats 

At the best, these few facts give us a most imperfect concep- 
tion of what Tipperah was in those early times All that we 
do know id that Tipperah eien then had attained to a high 
degree of mateiial prospenty, but this is unfortunately all we can 
know, for the language spoken by the hill tribes is not a written 
language, and these are therefore no records ,to aid us in our 
researches What was its domestic history — what its internal 
administration — who were its rulers, whence came they — all 
these questions and the like must be to us a closed book 

Thus far we have given as much of the early history of this 
ilistnct, as we have been able to collect from the scanty mate- 
rials at our disposal The next question of importance that we 
come to consider, is, what is the language of the district, what 
its provincialisms — what is the language spoken in Independent 
Tipperah ? 

Independent Tipperah includes first the people more imme- 
diately under the Government of the Kajah, the Tipperah or hill 
men as they are generally called, and next the wild tnbes who 
hang about the frontier oi our Eastern provinces of these last, 
the Kukis are the most numerous and most worthy of notice. 
The language of the hill meu is a spoken not a wntten lan- 
guage It has no alphabet Thn circumstance of itself proves the 
language to be one of great antiquitj It may so happen that 
a language u not a written language irom the fact of the people 
being sunk in barbansm A written language is one of the 
earliest developments of civilization It is not required to 
meet the wants of a barbarian age— nor of a soaety whose oon** 
dition IS purely pnnutive These remarks will ndt however 

* Some of our readers may not perhaps know that the so^adled Dacca 
cheeses, are really all made at Soiail When made to particular ordw they 
are very good 
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apply ta the language of the Hill Tnbee, becaase they have all 
bat superseded their own language by that spoken in British Tip- 
perah The constant communication of the hill men with thoee 
on the plains, has naturally led them to form an acquaintance 
with the language spoken by the ** Zomo dok^* as our people are 
called ihere are of coarse some who content themselves with 
their own unwritten language. But these cases are not very com- 
mon We have had one hill man come to us constantly to sell 
canes which are in great request for punkahs — and we have ne- 
ver had much difficulty in understanding them They have of 
course their peouhantiea of accent, pronunciation, &c. speak of 
Hokol for Shokol, for instance But otherwise they can be 
understood The language of the hillmen bears some resemblance 
to the Sansknt, and this shows its origin, and its position in the 
Indo- Germanic family It must have been brought with the band 
of Hindu invaders who settled here, and has in all probability 
been corrupted by the language of the aborigines whom they dis 
possessed We shall return to this subject further on, as one argu- 
ment to the claim set up by the royal family here to their des- 
cent from Yudhishthira. It would be foreign to our purpose to en- 
ter at much greater length into the subject we have noticed — viz , 
the affinities of the Tipperah language and the Sanscrit. We 
might, if we had so wished, have given a list of words in Tipperah 
with the corresponding word in Sanscnt, but we should have oc- 
cupied the time of our readers unnecessarily W e hope to show 

presently the Aryan ongin of the royal family of Tipperah which 
will we trust be sufficient to establish our argument. 

We now proceed to make a few remarks on the provincial- 
ism of our Eastern Bengal Bengali We think it would be 
well if contributors to this Hevtew, would somotimeB favour 
the public with some account of the language spoken in 
the district in which they had any experience Every such 
contribution, however snll, is of value to the philological stu- 
dent, and throws some |ght upon the study he pursues. Ihe 
language spoken in Tipperah 18 Bengal, but Bengali corrupted 
by a large infusion of Urdu word^ So much is this the 
case, that some people speak of the Bengali of those districts 
as Mahommedan Bengali The Bible Society, for instance, has 
a separate translation of the Bible for the Eastern Distncts 
Any one who baa studied good Bengali, must be sorely puz- 
zled on his coming for the first time to a District in Eastern 
Bengal The language of the Law Courts again is quite a Ion- 
guage by itself It seems almost incredible that the Court 
Ai 3 abs, who have all received some sort of education, should 
commit such gross errors in the Grammar ol their own Ian- 
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j^uage It IB qnite a toss up for instance whether Ami should 
be written with a short or a long t ^ WTlft> whether a word 
beginning with j, (^) should be written with y or j ^ orif In 
foot, as a Tule^ the words are generally spelt wrong We have 
known natives who have obtained junior scholarships, &o., ex- 
j^ess their surprise at being told that the word clear is Spashta not 
I’ashta.* Nor again are they able to see that it is quite as much bad 
grammar to say CSt>( m Bengali, as it would be in Eng* 
lish to say, “ this court are of opinion ” Although we write 
80 strongly about the ignorance which the Court Amlahs show 
of their own language, we must m common justice to them say 
something on their behalf The older men who are employed 
at the Courts entered upon their career when Persian was the 
language of the Courts, they naturally studied it and neglect* 
ed their own language Our remarks however will apply to 
all who have anything to do with the Courts, pleaders, &c.t But 
we must proceed to mention a few peculiarities of the Bengali 
of this district, as it is spoken, and as it is written 

I Interchange of S and H Suar a pig is pronounced Huar 
Sala a brother-in*law Hala — Shallah, Hallah This uitercbange 
18 one with which we are all familiar lu the Indo-Germanic 
family This fact may be observed m other distncts, at least, 
people who come from other districts pronounce sometimes m 
the same way The Guru of the Kajah of Tipperah, pronouu- 
ces H for S and he comes from Burdwan It might happen 
that he contracted the habit there just as some people get into 
the way of dropping H m English We have already referred 
to the hillmen who change b for H Among others, we have 
noticed it among the Firazes of whom we shall speak pre^ 
sently 

II Interchange of S and the palatal Chha Thus Sahib is 
wntteu Chhatb This interchange may be compared with the 
French Chaleur^ Chose prouounced Shaleur, Skose^ &c 

III Interchange of J and Z thus is pronounced 

zatpa In this particular instance three things are to be noticed 
1 The incorrect use of ^ for 5 of which we have already spo- 
ken 2 The ungrammatical form for the more correct T his 
we say with all due deference to the late Pnncipal of the Sansent 
College, who has used the form himself, and has then 

sanctioned its use Without entering at length into this point, 

* awr®* not 

t It may be noticed that most of the Amlahs in those Districts come 
from Bikrampore, near Munski^nj in Dacca One la pretty safe in askum 
an Amlah if his house is m Bikrampore 

DfcCKKBxa, 1860 2P 
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we shali only obeerv©, that if ^Tt 91 correct, then the perfect 
and pluperfect tenses should be and not 

and fn^Tfema t 

3 The pronunciation of J as Z * 

Upon this tlost point we have some remarks to offer It will 
be seen that the pronunciation is rather anomalous Had it been 
Uie other way — had there been a Z in Bengali, and had it been 
pronounced as J, this would have been in strict accordance with 
philological rules The letter Z is, as every body knows, a 
compound letter, made up of D and Y or J, which simple forms are 
constantly Ubed for the compound letter e g Zeus, Dios — Zeus- 
pater Jupiter Tins use of elementary letters for their compound 
forms IS also observed m the Greek letters X and ch Thus we 
have anax kios, ooux^chor, with which last may be compared the 
Latin unffuis, Sanskiit nath liar, German nagel f 

The use then ot J for Z would have been strictly correct 
Here it is just the other way This anomaly, if anomaly at all, may 
be compared with the pronunciation of the same letter in French, 
<08 in jngCfjardin, &c 4 the only difference being that the Z is as- 
pirated We may notice also the change of the French Ambrose 
into the Italian Ambrogqio 

17 Interchange of L and N e g lal~-nal red, naUhand and 
lalband, nuna and luna People who have travelled m boats 
manned by mullahs from Koacolly, must have often heard the 
word lamo to take down sail — which is nothing more than naino 
The hiilmen speak of the subjects of British Tipperah, as the 
lamo lok 1 e the wamo lok the jieople down below — the Lowland- 
ers 

This interchange of L and N is very common among children 
We have heard the story told of Mr Shilhto, the crack coach 
m Cambndge, that he was explaining the inters hange to one 
of hispnpils — as the best illustration be could gi\e, he called one 
of his little ch^dren, and asked her, what she would like to have 
when she went out ^ Nolly jiops papa,” was the answer 
V Among other peculiar! ties we may notice one which has puz- 
zled us sometimes The word bhut is used most commonly as an 
equivalent to our “ 1 say,” with this difference that we put “ I 
say” before, the natives put Bhut” after a man's name It is 
not at all uncommon to hear a native shout to his friend Kadtr 

* It 16 worth noticing that whilst the J la pronoancod as Z, the Z la 
pronounced as J, e g Mtc^an a name proper is pronounced Mtazan whilst 
Zakhm a ^oimd is called Jaihm 

t For a most elaborate discussion of their compound letters, we must re 
fer our readers to Donaidson’s New Cratylus. 

X Of Lattan—on the English language VoL II , p 3 
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Buz Bhut mti as Jonea might call out to hia friend 1 Bay 
Smith ’* We do not know what the meaning of this excla- 
mation can be It can scarcely we fancy have anything to do 
with the word “ Bhut’^ which means devil, epint, &o. 

To return to our friends the Court Amlahs It is by uo 
means uncommon to hear a Mohurnr ask a witness at the end 
of his deposition, likhtha jano which means hterally, you can 
write or can you write you know Of course he means to ask 
hkkitejano Do you know how to write — can you wnte ? The 
first expression is hopelessly ungrammatical Again it is very 
common to hear the ryots> the C kasha meu^ say KohUampantam 
na, Dehhitam paritam na for KohtU pan na, DehhtU pan ua 1 
cannot say — I cannot see 

We now pioceed to give the topography of Tipperah Ac- 
cording to Thornton’s Gazetteer the District is said to contain 
806,950 inhabitants It is divided into 12 thannahs which 
are marked in the map which accompanies this article 
Daudkandi, the place at which most people stop on their way 
to the budder Station ^ is situated at the entrance of the Goom- 
tee A small stream runs off the Megna which brings one to 
Daudkandi There is a bungalow at Daudkandi which belongs 
to the Public Woiks Department, and which is sadly neglected 
No body who knows it can dream of putting up there for the 
night At Daudkandi may be seen a Sait monument, erected in 
honor ot some devoted wife who followed her husband to the 
pyre North of Daudkandi lies the most valuable portion of 
the Kills Mahals ol this district, included in Pergunnah Baida- 
khal The settlement of these Mahals reflects the highest 
credit on those officers of Government who were entrusted with 
Its execution Those who agree with John Stuart Hill* on the 
question of peasant proprietors will be glad to learu that the 
system has worked admirably in Buldakbal Subsequent peru- 
sals of Mill have made us less sanguine fiian we used 
at one time to be Be our doubts on the subject what 
they may, we are bound to admit that the s} stem has been 
a great success here The Khaa Mahals have been so judicioudy 
settled that they are in some cases large enough to tempt the 
rich capitalist, and in others small enough to be within the means 
of the poorest ryot The Sudder Jumiua is in some instances 
so low as 3 Bs Any one who has been through Baldakhal 
must have been struck with the well to-do air of the ryots. Wo 
may also notice that no part of the distnci furnisftes so little 
work to the Foujdari Courts, as Baldakhal 11 any criminal 
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cases do come in firom this part of the district^ they are generally 
from the la^er mahals which are owned by comparatively weal- 
thy men It is only when a farmer of one of the larger mahals 
goes to extort a Mathot from hia ryots that law suits begin We 
would recommend this fact to the especial notice of those who 
look upon a ryot as the compound of villainy and btigiousneas 
Khas Mahals may be very troublesome to the Collector — but 
it 18 the system under which the ryots are less liable to op- 
pression, and with which they are therefore most contented 
It 18 well known that it is the intention of Government to 
sell off all the Khas Mahals This work has been put into the 
hands of an officer who has quite established a name for himself 
as a revenue officer We must therefore crave his indulgence 
for the few remarks we are about to offer on this subject 

The settlement of these Mahals may be effected m one of 
three ways Like Mr Gladstone we have three courses let 
the present system might be retained, with of course such im- 
provements as may*be rendered necessary by the change m the 
condition of the ryots generally We have not the slightest 
doubt that this course would be made popular with the poorer 
farmers, the peasant proprietors At present they hold their 
lands direct from Government they are ryots of Sirkdr 
Bahddur Even if they pay their rents through a middleman, 
they know they are free from any oppression or annoyance Their 
rent has been settled by the Collector To him they always have 
a ready access His ear is always open to hear any complaint 
they make He is always willing to give them any redress they 
want They are sure of justice at his hands If then we would 
look to the well-being of the poorer farmers, this mode of set- 
tling the Khas Mahals would be most desirable Unfortunately 
however it is quite impracticable, under the present system of 
administration in which the offices of Magistrate and Collector 
are rolled info one Any officer who wished to discharge his 
duties not only satisfactonly but conscientiously, would ffnd 
quite enough to occupy his time with the work that devolves 
upon a Magistrate or Collector The duties of a Collector are 
at all tunas onerous, if not from their multiplicity, at any 
rate from the responsibility which attaches to his office. His 
woid^^ has been increased very considerably under Act X. 185 ^, 
as very much that used to be done by the Civil, has now been 
transferred to the Bevepue Court To his immediate duties 
have beenj added those of a Magistrate and he is now charged 
with carrying out the provisions of the Income Tax Act It 
may well be asked, how can one man even attempt to get 
through all this work If then the Collector is already over- 
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tasked it would scarcely do to burden him with the general 
supervision of the Klias Mahals For this reason we think that 
our first course will not answer 2ind* The next plan that sug- 
gests Itself would be to farm out the Khas Mahals in Patni^ 
taking the usual Salami or Nazar from those with whom the 
settlements are made This scheme would please the richer far- 
mers, but though it would be very far from bemg unpopular with 
the poorer ryots farmers, the immediate profit to Govern- 
ment would be very great There are some who will say that 
It would not quite do for Government to take a Salamu For 
our part, we do not see any harm in this Every Zemindar 
takes it, and what is more, every lyot, and every Ijradar is only 
too glad to pay it, in return for the advantages which he will 
derive from the Putm tenure We believe that Raja Satia 
Charon Ghosal earned away two lakhs of rupees in Salami 
alone when he made putm settlements of his estates. We be- 
lieve that Government would lealize from the Khas Mahals m 
this district alone, some twenty lakhs of rupees on Salami alone 
This added to the Salami upon the Khas Mahals in all the Dis- 
tricts would realize an enoimous income 3rd The last plan 
would be to sell the Khas Malials outright or rather to sell them 
as copyhold tenures The advantages resulting from such an 
arrangement would be great The Government would secure a 
very large sum of money lor its immediate relief By this plan 
an expeiiment would be made of what might hereafter be gene- 
rally adopted with regard to the whole landed system in India. 
It will be a great day for India when the Government will 
have freed itself fiom the diifacult and unpleasant task of collect* 
ing the land revenue Lord Stanley had some such project in his 
mind, when he suggested the plan of selling the lands at twenty 
years’ purchases Uufoitunately, party questions and parlia* 
mentary divisions took precedence ot all questions connected 
with India— and so the matter dropped Twenty gears’ purchase 
money of the estates in Bengal alone, would have been a wind- 
fall to the Government, and would have kept it to say the least 
solvent 

The Khas Mahals in Baldakhal are, as we said before, the 
most profitable in this district Those to the south of Daud- 
kandi, known as superior Beteluut Mahals, are a dead loss to 
Government. Their rent is assessed upon the Beteinut trees. 
Supan plantations ought not to be unprofitable, if one may 
judge from the ready sale it finds amongst the natives who 
use it very largely, as a rebsh to the p&n leaf The fact how- 
ever IB that this part of the district is overrun with jungle, and 
IS infested with wild beasts The consequence is, that the na* 
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lives fee) afraid to p^o and settle there Immense tracts of lands 
are thus left uncultivated Farmers neglect to pay their rents 
on purpose, so that their lauds may be sold We have known 
Khas Mahals here to be bought in for a rupee by Government 
under bcc 39 Act XL 1859 Xfaeir Sudder Jumma at the 
time was about 20 Bs 

The question naturally arises, cannot some plan be adopted 
to reii<U r these lands not only more profitable to Government, 
but also more valuable to the farmers themselves Some will 
say, that the farmers are themselves to blame, that their own 
interests ought to induce them to clear the jungle We have 
nothing to a^y to this argument, as an argument We are of 
course aware that self-inteiest is or ought to be a sufficient 1 Q> 
centive in such matters But this question has to be looked at 
from two points of view — from the farmers’ and from a Govern- 
ment point of view If the farmers will not look to their own 
interests, this is no reason why Government should do the same 
The Government has a duty to discharge to the people — it baa 
also a duty to discharge to itself Both these ends would be 
attained if Gti^ernment were for instance to offer these lands to 
speculators on favorable terms There are many capitalists who 
would gladly take these Mahals in perpetuity, on the condition 
that they should hold the waste lands for 5 or 10 years* rent free 
There is nothing, so far as we know, to prevent these lands 
from becoming veiy valuable, if only the jungle were cleared The 
soil IB good The crops aie good on tlmse parts that have been 
brought into cultivation The only difhcuity, and it is at pre- 
sent a very great one, is to be found in the extent of the jun 
gle, in some parts tree jungle in some parts cane jungle 
If favorable terms were offered to speculators, this difficulty 
would be soon overcome with the assistance of the hill men who 
are noted for clearing jungle These men generally squat on the 
hills They clear the jungle, build huts foi themselves, &c , but 
after one year they decamp, and go to settle lu some other part 
of the hills — which they clear and make habitable, and leave alter 
a year If they could be induced to stay a little longer in the 
Mahals of which we are speaking, than they usually do m the hills, 
the whole of the waste land would be cleared We are given to 
undeTstand that some few Zemindars are beginning to engage 
the hillmen to clear away waste lands on their own estates The 
only cause for wonder is that this was not done before We are 
well aware of the great diificuLty there is m getting these hillmen 
to abandon their nomadic habits and to come down from the 
hills to the plains We think however that^the hillmen are suf- 
ficiently alive to their own interests and would come to terms if 
they considered them favorable 
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Our plan therefore would be this, we would give the waste 
lands rent-free for 10 years, after which time government would 
reserve to itself the nght of assessing the lauds at a reasonable 
rate, but assessing them in ^lerpetuity, making in fact perma- 
nent settlements of them We would have government impose 
the condition that the allotments should be visited once in the 
year by the Collector of the district or by one of his subordinate 
officers, whose business it would be to report upon the progress 
made in clearing their lands We do not proless to give more than 
an outline of a scheme, whose details we thmk would be best filled 
up by Government. We think that some plan similar to ours 
might be adopted m every district in which there are any waste' 
lands The results would be favorable as well to the go \em- 
ment as to the public Daudkandi is 32 miles distant from 
Comillah the builder Station The road is a very fair car- 
nage road all the way It runs very much above the surround- 
ing lauds, and is by this means kept open during the rainy sea- 
son I he journey by water is very long, owing to the circuitous 
course which the Goomtee takes A Khal runs almost parallel 
with the Daudkandi road and is v ery mucli used by smaller boats 
During the rams a guard boat can come up by it as far as Ban- 
kanita, that is 10 miles liom Comillah During the dry weather 
It 18 only open to Elhotgunj which is half way between Daud- 
kandi and Bankaiiita It was proposed a short time ago to con- 
struct a canal from Comillali to Bankanita, and thus have a more 
direct communication by w itei between Daudkandi and Comillah 
than there is at present by the Goomtee river It is much to be 
regretted that the higher authorities rejected the plan Daudkandi 
would then have been only a few hours distant either by land 
or water, whereas now the traffic that is carried on between Co- 
millah and Dacca, must come up the Goomtee which takes 4 days 
during the rams, and a couple of days or 3 days, in the cold 
weather • 

We hope however that one of the fiist purposes to which the 1 
per cent, tax for Pubbc Works will be devoted will be the Bankani- 
ta canal The advantages that would retsult to the trade between 
Comillah and Dacca if the means of commumcatiou were fa- 
cilated are so obvious that we need scarcely say more The ex- 
pense attending the construction of this canal will not be so 
very much, as nearly half the work is already done for us, 
that IS to say, the course of the canal exists already The main 
road runs considerably above the land on either side-nmd so the 
only thing that would have to be done, would be to dig deeper 
and wider The difficulty m getting the land would be very soon 
surmounted by Act VL 1857 
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Jnst about half way between Bankonita and ComiUah lies Ma- 
niamate, a moat picturesque little spot — a Chittagong in miniature 
The Maniamate hills extend as far as Bijapurior alewmiles, and 
then they seem to break off suddei^ly These hills to the west of 
Comiilah are called the Lalmat lulls by the Tipperah men, who 
eettled there in the way we have described It is a pity that 
Maniamate was not chosen for the sudder station in preference to 
Comiilah as there can be no question of its being more healthy 
Invalids gladly go there for a change from Comiilah but as there 
is only 9 ne bungalow, and that not exactly palatable, every 
body cannot of course be accommodated Some have fancied 
that they have seen remains of old fortifications there We have 
heard it said that Maniamate is not within our jurisdiction — 
that It IS what is called Khanii^harx We suspect however that 
if any senous affray were to take place there, the authorities 
would very soon disabuse people’s minds on this subject We 
do not vouch for what we say, but we have heard that some 
eenous disturbance took place at Maniamate, a lew years ago, 
and that the Magistrate could not interfere li this should be 
the case, we think it would be well lor the Government to look 
to that for it would never do to haie a * city of refuge,” so close 
by the sudder station 

Of Comiilah little need be said We are writing for a Review, 
not for Murray The station is studded with Maths, of which 
we shall speak presently The roads about tlie station are very 
good In the height of the rams one may take a drive 9 miles 
round the station, o\er a good turf road lor the greater part of 
the way The worst road in the station is one which we think 
ought to be kept most in repair we mean the road to the Bazaar 
— the High Street of the station Ibis load is used by all the 
natives employed at the Courts, by all the pleaders, &c It is the 
road to the bazaar, and the road that goes on to Chittagong 
Considering that the natives are taxedunderlheChowkidan Act, 
we think that they may fairly claim to have the only road they 
use kej)t in good repair During the rains it is simply impas- 
sable, that IS unless one does not object to wade knee deep in 
soft slush About 5 miles south of the station is Bijapur, where 
the western hills terminate It used to be visited very much 
some years ago for the blocks of petrified lime, which tpiay be still 
found there A khal runs by Bijapur which is navigable dur- 
ing the rams That the trafiSc to and from Noacolly is 
earned through it It is a gr^at boon to the natives li they 
have anything to do at Noacolly, as they may go in a Khunda 
boat for a couple of rupees. These boats are scooped out of 
the trunks of trees and are far from being uncora lor table , one 
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man paddles at the bow and another at the stem To the north 
of the diBtrict, at tbannah Naeirnugur or Brahmanbarta^ a very 
extensive trade is earned on in hides This will make the 
sub-diviaion which Government intend to establish there^ a 
rather unpleasant one 

Tipperahhas been very much over rated for its Shikar Years 
ago *t might have offered great attraction to the lover of sport — 
but we suspect those who know the district now, will speak 
rather differently of it In some parts of the distncts sport 
can of course be had The vast tracts of jungle land must 
have some attraction But Tipperah cannot be compared with 
K^sbaye or Tirhoot, for instance, for its sport 

To come next to the social features of the district The vast 
disproportion of Mussulmans here, and in fact in Eastern Bengal 
generally, must strike the most casual observer The reasons lor 
this disproportion do not seem very obvious at first Tipperah was 
always under Hindoo rule, and was always remarkably free from 
the absorbing influence of the Mussulman sway The Raia of 
Tipperah has always been a Hindoo His Court has always been 
Hindoo How then are we to explain the fact of the Mussulmans 
being so numerous ? Are they the last traces of Mussulman 
greatness which have survived the general break-up of the great 
Mogul Empire ’ Are they the descendants of those Affghan hordes 
which devaated Bengal If so why should they be found lu 
Eastern Bengal more than in any other part of the country 
Had this fact been onljr observed m Tipperah, we should have had 
great difficulty in arriving at any satisfactory results But the 
fact of the Mussulmans being so numerous in all the districts of 
Eastern Bengal points, we think, to the influence which was 
exercised by the Dacca Satrapy, the now obscure, almost 
unknown, Sunargong once the capital of that province The 
muslins for which Dacca has been always so tamous, the old 
palaces and buildings attest even in their ruins cthe greatness 
of this province 

The larger portion of the Mussulmans here are Sums The Shias 
form a very small minority, and only remind one ot their existence 
at all during the Mohurrum festival, when they carry about 
their images in procession and keep the inhabitants awake all 
night with what least approaches to the “ concord of sweet sound ” 
The Firazis are a tolerably large but most influential sect 
here — as in Eastern Bengal generally They call themselves 
Firazis from being more strict observers of the Firz or dlVme word 
Their great leader Moulvie Kuamat Ah, \iho lives in JaUnpur, 
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Visited these distncts some ten ^ears ago His mission was attended 
with gi eat success. The Firazis are more scrupulous in the entire 
ob6er\ ance of the Mahommedan code than their Sum-brethren 
They are, if we may so call them^ Mussulman Puritans They 
])rofc68 to carry out the teaching of the Koran to the letter They 
fast twice in the week, on Thursdays and Fridays They 
attend the mosque moie regularly They eschew ever> 
thing in dress or manner which would assimilate them in 
any degree with the Firinchi on the one hand or the BhuU 
parah on the other They will not, for instance, wear the trousers 
so commonly worn by the Mussulmans They wrap a Chuddur 
1 ouud their bodies A F irazi may be distinguished from any 
other Mussulman by this part of his diess Despite their 
strict observance of the Mussulman creed, they are far from being 
the most exemplary in their “ life and conversation ” They are 
the most unsciupulous witnesses that ever come into the Courts 
Like the Cretans we icaJ of in the Bible, they are always liars 
This 18 at any rate the character they bear amongst Mussulmans 
generally They are in short a \ ery troublesome sect to deal 
with * Dadu Miah, tlieir leader in Eastern Bengal, was the terror 
of the Dacca and Furreedpore districts How far the late 
Lieutenant Goveinor was justified in releasing him in 18^7, is 
a question upon which we would offer no remaiks During the 
troubles of that jear, the Firazis were doing their best to 
stu the people up to revolt The district was saved providen- 
tially Had the Chittagong mutineers come into the station, 
there could not have been the smallest hope of escape They 
came within 20 miles of the station, and then made for the hills, 
evidently with the intention of joining tlie Assam corps 

In etiangc contiast with the fact we have been noticing, viz 
the preponderance of the Mahommedaiis, stand out the Math* 
which aie voiy common in this distiict At a distance they 
look like the spires of chuiclies We have heard of a gentlem&n 
asking the S}ce as he drove in to the station for the first time 
whether it was the Church he saw m the distance The syce’s 
only conception of a “ girja’' was the Circuit House Some of 
these Maths are very fine There is one at Sudar Rattan about a 
couple of miles from the Sudder Station, which is very much 
admiied It was built many years ago by one of the Kajas 
'I here is also another very fine Math at Udaipore in Independent 
Tipperah The style of these buildings bear a very great re- 
semblance 'to the Gothic What one misses in them is anything 
appioaching to system in their construction Over a beautiful 
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carved window lor luatance there will be found the wg zag 
moulding so charactenstio of the Norman style — thus putting 
one in mind ol what Horace says of the figure hall woman half 
fish 

“ ut noL pos nes oimit uni 

“ reildatur foiiaac 

The subject of Hindu Architecture is still in its infancy It may 
BO happen that what we should call anarchies or irregularities 
ID style may be stnctly correct according to Hindu notions Fer- 
gusson^s remarks on tne subject la his “ Hand-book ot Architec- 
ture” are meagre and not therefore satisfactory One could scarce- 
ly expect much more from a writer whose highest admiration is 
called forth by the Crystal Palace, as a work of art — which Ruskm 
has so happily named a magnified conservatory We should be sor- 
ry to be misunderstood to say any thing m disparagement of Mr 
Pergusson’s labours on this subject All we maintain is, that to 
arrive at a just appreciation of any style of architecture we 
must thoroughly admire it. No one for instance would go to 
Lord Palmerston or to Mr '1 ite for his opinion on Gothic, nor 
to Mr bcott lor his opinion on the so-called Italian style 
One word more about these Maths It may be observed that in 
some cases they have been msed over the palace where a 
Hindu has been buried We notice this circumstance because 
It IS so entirely opposed to the Hindu practice of burning bodies 

We proceed to mention another trait of native character, 
not so much from its being peculiar to the natives in this diS'' 
trict, or in Eastern Bengal, but on account of the conclusions 
we wish to draw fioin it We refer to the fondness for titles 
Every native who holds the smallest patch of land possible 
signs himself a bliaikli or a Mizi ora Bhuya, Ac whilst the more 
ambitious aspire to the title ot Khan or Choudhari or llai Chou- 
dhan or Bahadur A jiubhcan* dro^is his gentile name, bhaku, as 
soon as he finds himself nch enough to buy a taluW, and thi:» is the 
case with all natives 

Now the question has arisen, and it is of great import- 
ance at the present moment, cannot Government turn to ac- 
count this weaknCdS lor titles, and derive some pecuniary ad- 
vantages from It ? Cannot some scheme be adopted, whereby 
every person upon paying a recognized fee to Goierument 
may be invested with the title i)t Khan oi Choudfaaii or Baha- 
dur There is nothing new, nothing chemencil m this Every 
reader of Hallam and Blackstone knows that Jamd^ I created 
the title ot Baronet when he was pressed tor money at the tune 

* These men aic by fir tin imwt cn^cppu'iuip' 
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of hi8 expedition to Ulater * Nay more^ e\ery one upon whom 
a title of distinction is conferred by the Crown, has to pay the 
usual fees to the Heraldry office Our Tead,ers will remember 
the facts that were brought to light when the Emperor Louis 
Napoleon was invested with the Knighthood of the Garter 
If we were to go back to remoter periods, we should find one 
notable attempt at Plutocracy in the Servian Constitution in 
Home Dr Arnold’s remarks are so pertinent that we shall 
quote them “ The principle of an aristocracy is equality with- 
‘ m its own body, ascendancy over all the rest of the community 
* Opposed to this is the system which, rejecting these extremes 
‘ of equality and inequality, subjects no part of the community 
‘ to another — but gives a portion of power to all — not an equal 

portion however, but one graduated according to a certain 
‘ standard, which standard has been generally property Ac- 
‘ cordingly tl^is system has both to do away with distinctions 
^ and to create them — ft do away, as it has generally happen- 
' ed, with distinctions of birth, and to create distinctions of pro 
‘ perty ”t 

We see no reason why there should not be a Licence for 
Titles, just as there is soon to be a Licence for Trades — but 
with this difference that the licence in the former case would be 
voluntary —that no one would be obliged to pay any fee unless he 
wished to gratify his pride or flatter his vanity by assuming a title 
We feel sure that the pecuniary advantages to Go\emment 
from some such scheme, would be great, and what is more, the 
natives themselves would gladly take advantage of the opportu- 
nity afforded them, of obtaining a legal recognition of their titles 
Every body who paid the recognized fee would feel that he 
had a legal right to his title At present any one may assume 
any title he pleases Now we do not see why Chand Bun 
should have any more right to put after his name Khan or 
Cboudhari or# Khan Bahadoor than Mr Smith or Mr Jones 
to call thembehes Lord Smith and Viscount Jones Even in 
France wheie titles are virtually abolished, despite Louis Na- 
poleon s efforts to revive an imperial aristocracy, a law has 
been passed impoamg a heavy penalty on any one who puls de 
before his name — w hich used to be a mark of nobility The 

* He (speaking of Jamc-s 1 ; had recourse to another method of raising 
money, uupruceilbuted, I believe, before hib reign, though long practised in 
France, the sale of honoiN He sold several peerages for considerable sums, 
and created* af now order of hei’cditary knighta, called baronets, who paid! 
^1,000 each for thcMc yiatents Hallam’s (’onst History, Vol l,p 33S 
Mil Efhtum See aKi Stcpbeii s Blackstone 
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very fact of Government coniernng such titles on those natives 
who have distinguished themselves for their fidelity, or for 
other meritorious conduct, shows that such titles cannot be as- 
sumed at pleasure A calls himself a Choudhari B laughs 
^t him for this and says, he, A , has no right to call himself 
Choudhari, whereas hia, B ’e, maternal grandfather was al- 
ways called Bhuya by his Zemindar — and if this Zemindar 
happened to have been a European, why B thinks bis title 
IS indisputable It is no uncommon thing for a native to 
ask his Zemindar to call him or to allow him to be called 
Bhuya or Choudhari , an instance occurred in this district 
not very long ago A native who had begun life as a 
Zemindar’s burkundaz succeeded in saving three lakhs of 
Kupees, or thereabouts, and was able to buy the fourth 
or quarter share of a very good Zemmdari himself He 
was very anxious for the seller of the property to call him 
Choudhari m the deed of sale We have not the slightest 
doubt that he would have put on a few hundreds to his budder 
cTumma, if he could but have gratified his vanitv It is no 
use going against facts The natives of this country are fond 
of titles It would be as hopeless to try and make John Bright 
believe in protection, as it would be to make the smallest 
and most insignificant Kat-Ijaradar believe that it made but 
little diiference to his Isat^ whether he were called PanauUah 
Mizi or PanauUah Khan Bahadur 

If we were to speak of the natives here as being litigious, we 
should only say what we fear is characteristic of natives all over 
India. We do not think however that any other district 
equals this for downright htigiousness, for petty frivolous cases 
We have known a native institute a suit for damages against 
another person for withholding a receipt for two annas He 
had to pay 4 annas on stamp paper to present his petition ' 
When however people speak of the poorer patives — of the 
i 70 ta being litigious, they do not seem to bear in mind the fact 
that these poor ryots have been trained in this art, first by 
their own landlord, and afterwards by the Muktiars who 
hang about the Courts A ryot begins his education in litigious- 
ness by going up to the Sudder Station to give evidence for his 
landlord A little acquaintance with the practices of the Courte, 
into which the Muktiars are only too glad to initiate the novice, 
soon induces him to try his hand at the same busiuesa with 
his master — and with how much success, the Foujdan records 
ol every district will testify Still we think it would be hardly 
fair to lay all the blame upon the ryots for this We can 
scarcely wonder at a ryot going the ^ hole length of bring- 
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ing false charges and giving false evidence, when he finds that 
Ins landlord does not scruple to resort to the same practices In 
most cases too, the ryots are mere tools in the hands of a Muk* 
tiar who cooks up the case and tutors the witnesses 

It 18 a noticeable fact that the most litigious part of the dist- 
inct, IS that from which most of the Muktiars come If Go- 
vernment wish to check litigation, there should be a limit put 
to the number of Muktiars in a district A Magistrate reduced 
the number here to 50, some time ago, thinking that these would 
be sufficient for the worL The Sudder Court thought different- 
ly, and the consequence is that there are some 250 Muktiars in 
this district ^ 

Eastern Bengal may be fairly called the Bccotia of India 

Quod SI 

Judicium subtile ndondis iirtibiis ilium 
Ad libros et tid hacc musarum dona voc4ircs 
Bocotum lu crasso jucdies acre iiatum* 

The Athenians used to chaff’* the Boeotians for their an- 
aisthesia. This word exactlj characterizes the natives of East- 
ern Bengal 

It IS their Ignorance which renders them so very supersti- 
tious — and again it is because they are so very superstitious 
that they tsie so little trouble to improve themselves As 
a ludicrous instance of their superstition we may mention the 
fact that the punkah bearers refused to pull the punkah 
during meals They fancied their caste would be injured 
This however happened many years ago, and we are not so sure 
but that their laziness had a great deal to do ^ ith their religious 
scruples. The Mussulman servants here have a curious prejudice 
agamst doing bearer’s work Their brother Mussulmans who come 
from Calcutta and know better, laugh at them for this — but in 
\ain We do not of course by bearer’s woik refer to pulling 
the punkah — but to looking a^ter one’s wardrobe, Ac 

We must now proceed to give some account of Independent Tip- 
perah The boundary between British and Independent Tipperah 
18 pretty well defined by the range of hills winch skirt our East- 
ern frontier A considerable portion of the hills is occupied by 
the Kukis, who are a very numerous tribe and are to be found 
in the range of hdls which extend from Cachar and Munmpore 
to Sylbet, Tipperah and Chittagong They must be the abori- 
gines who were dnven away to the hills at the time when the 
Tipperah Raj was first established They are not all the 
8a\ages that some people have taken them to be, though at the 
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same time their civilization has barely emerged from its earbest 
stage They live almost entirely m the bills — through which 
they seem to thread their way with as much facility as the 
aborigines of Kaffraria. Living as they do in so pnmitive a 
fashion, they eschew of course all the later developments of 
civilization m the way of dress. Their pretensions to beauty 
are infinitesimal so that, altogether, the sight of a live Kuki 
when revelling in the full enjoyment of his pristine civilization, 
18 by no means a most attractive sight — such a sight however 
may be sometimes witnessed by the traveller to Chittagong, 
if he happen to stay for a day or two at the dak bungalow 
at Zeraroomgong 

The Kukis have a chief of their own to whom they pav im- 
plicit submission They also pay a capitation tax to the Baja 
of Tipperah, to whom they o\v e a nominal allegiance This tax 
18 only assessed on the married men The amount of the tax is 
about three lupees Some of the Kukis m ho hold intercourse 
with the Tipperah men and our subjects, are of course very much 
more civilized They are found to make good very troops The 
Kuki corps has always given great satisfaction The Kuki dog 
deserves some notice He is short-legged and very long bodied 
with long shaggy hair on the back only, the belly, &c being per- 
fectly smooth His flesh hangs very loose upon him — a fact 
which always tells against him in his encounters with other dogs 
He IS very plucky, and will go uji to any thing A gentleman 
had a Kuki dog some years ago, a piece of rare good luck, for the 
Kukis do not like to pait with their dogs This dog never re- 
treated from any thing — went even at leopards, although he was 
very much mauled ot course The Kuki’s affection for Ins dog 
puts one in mind of Pope^s lines on the Indian and his dog — 
though Pope’s Indian belongs to a different clime by the way 

It is sometimes difficult to draw the line of distinction between 
the Kukis and the Tipperah men This hue hojrever is drawn 
very easily by themselves, wlio notwithstanding their intercourse 
and intimacy never mtei marry The lipperah men are divided 
into some 18 or 20 different classes The Royal family, by 
their own account, claim descent from the Surjavansa or f^lar 
Race — on which point they must be making some mistake, espe- 
cially as they tiace their descent back to Yudhisthira one of the 
heroes if not the hcio of the ^iallabha^ata. Now this epic 
poem recounts the adventures of the five Pandus who were des- 
cendants of the Lunar Race The Mahabliarata iiHshort is the 
luatory of the Lunar, the Ramayuna, the history of the Solar 
Race The Tipper ih family thciefore cannot dearly be des- 
(. ended from the Suryavansa and yet trace back from Yudhis- 
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thira their descent to Yudhiathira. Their oonnection with a 
descendant is highly probable This liero’a wanderings through 
India after he had gambled away his kingdom at the time 
of his ill-fated Aswamedha or horse-sacnfice^ are recorded 
in the Mahabharata, and are most interesting to the student of 
the early or mythical period of Indian history Some sort of 
connection can be traced between the royal Hindu families, and 
those mentioned in the Mahabharata. One reads of a king of 
Bengal in that poem — with whom m all probability the king of 
Tipperah, the Caebar and Mumpura Chiefs are all connected 
One Idling is quite clear The royal family are foreigners in 
Tipper ah When they settled hei e — when they brought their 
followers with them, is a question which it is well-nigh impossible 
to answer Descendants of one of the heroes or kings mentioned 
in the Mahabharata, they came and settled in those parts, and 
drove the aborigines back to the hills These aborigines as we 
said before must be the Kukis of the present day Their habits 
of life, then character, their external appearance, all point tu 
their connection with the aborigines in other parts of Indn — 
with the Santhals, Bheels, &c “ Small in stature, with little 

* eyes and fiat noses, they ha\ e no castes although extensively 

* divided and sub-divided into classes and tribes, and no idols, al* 

' though their superstitions are numerous They axe not without 
^ industry and ingenuity, and then mountain-huts often possess a 
' considerable air of comfort They are a people without a his 

‘ tory and without a formed language, and having been obliged 
‘ to recede before the supenor force and intelligence of the Hin- 
‘ du or Aryan race, they ha\ e taken refuge in dense forests or 
‘ on barren rocks and ha\e fallen in many instances far below 
‘the grade to which they had preiiously attained ”* 

The Kukis, as we said before, are to be found scattered about 
the hills between Cachar and Chittagong They must in all pro- 
bability ha\e been dispossessed of their country by two or three 
bands of foreign invaders, and at about the same time We do 
not know to what family or race tlie Manipuri and Cachar 
Chiefs trace back their origin There can be no doubt that 
they are connected with the royal family of Tipperah. There is 
also DO doubt that there is some social difference between them 
A member of the royal family here may marry the daughter of 
a Manipuri chief — but on the other hand, a Manipun chief may 
not marry a princess of the house of Tipperah. This fact clear 
ly points to social infenority existing somewhere — a fact which 
we cannot explain, as we do not know what account the Maui*" 
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puns give of tbemselves If we did we might be able to amve 
at a juobable solution of the ditfioulty, with the help of the 
Mahablurata * We have already sj^oken ot the Kuki’s affection 
tor hi 8 dog — we ought not to torget the Kuki’s goat, to which 
he 18 equally attached Notliing will evei induce him to part 
with one or the other The hill goatu hoie are a very fine breed, 
and would be very much e£>tectiied if only thev could be pro- 
em ed Among the cuiio^itiea of Tn)peraU may be mentioned 
white crows — a few of which the Kija has in Ins possession 
We believe it was Ins intention to li i\c piescnted the late Lieu- 
tenant Governor with a couple on his msic to this distiict « We 
have ourselves seen n gicy fcrow — or r itbei a crow half-black 
halt white — a f ict to which we cannot call the attention of 
Mr John Stuart Mill in the next edition ol his Logic 

The Kiiki’s notions of dress cliflei coasidei ably from ours The 
onl} maik of distinction which he ieser\e 3 lor his chief is a 
luge quill stuck on the back of his head, from which hangs 
in sti earners as it were, goat’s hair dyed ot a bright-red colour 
The Kul i 3 arc fond of inuoic, as they understand it Their 
musical instiument is made of the pumjikin which they perfo- 
rate, and on which they stick reeds — a \cry pnmilue instru- 
ment no doubt — but one which affoids them intense pleasure 
The pumpkin is turned to aciouiit in vanous ways by them 
Alter it IS dried, and the h(|Uid has been extracted from it, 
It becomes as hard as leather They use them is pitchers to 
fetch watei in, and make them exactly like the Ktihis When 
smallci in si/e the) make very good goblets or burais 

TJie bamboo, like the, puiUiAiu is con\eited to varnus use 
ful purposes by the Kukis and the Tipperah men It might 
really be said that the bamboo supphe-' all their wants With 
If they build their huts Willi its Icaies they tliafth their 
roofs The joung giain which is found in the bamboo blossom, 
they eat as rice which they boil in the bamboo pot as we be- 
lieve the Burme-e do. Consuleiing that the bamboo is thus 
utilized by the hillmen and tliat it is so very common in the 
Lilis it IS no wonder that the hillmeu cling to then nomadic 
life which we have already ch sciibed As the hills are not 
atti active to settlers general!) on account of the jungle, the 
liillmen have no difficulty lu windering from place to place 

•tVo have not yet had an opportunity of reiding “ Latham’s Ethno- 
logy of India,” and are not ablo therefore to see at what results the learn- 
ed author has ainvod We have no doubt htrever that t)r Latham 
has entei-od fully into the question of the abonjines of our Eastern fron 
tiers and their invaders, if we may judge from the impoitanoe that he 
attaches to our “ Ongines” in his Treatise on the English language 
UxoitiiinGS, 1860 2 E 
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The world i8 all before them where to choose their place of rest” 
Amon? the hills at Mauiamate, may be seen email colonies of 
these niilmen living apparently in peilect harmony with each 
other 

The Kukis and Tipperah men are v cry pnpcrstitiouH They 
look for an omen in the least thing they do llclore they go 
out on any sort of expedition, they aionfice a cock, or any 
bird or animal they can lay hands ou, and look at Lis euti ids lor 
aa omen. 


“ They would not ha\ e you to stir forth to- Jaj , 

Plucking tilt entrails of uu ofttnng fiibt 
They could not find a heaj b uitbin the breast* * 

I’he temple which the lullmcn hold m great %cnoration is one at 
Auartollah, in which are kept 14 Lends of biass — 8iij)|)o^cdto le- 
preeiiit their tutelar} gods E\er) body who jia&^es by this tdii- 
pie is expected to bow to it, oi to make a sal un to it Mu‘'sul- 
mans with all their «trong inti])ithios to images md image wor- 
ship do 60 , or are obliged to do it The most nmaikablc Icatuie 
m tbeir religions ^^ol'.hlp is the jnacticc ol offering up huiinii 
sacniices The} do it ro sccictl} ihat eicr} tfloit to di^coicr it 
has tailed Then ohici lliahiuniB, like then coiduicsall o\u India, 
La\e religious pupils oi l>i il\m'iLhai}a3— and il ib highlv jnobi- 
ble tint one of them is o^ered up to pptase one of the 14 otlunl- 
ed deities A\ e ea} highly )iiobabk, lor the Metuu is geiiei lilv 
selected fiom that class in othei pliees whcie human suiihas 
are, or need to be oflcicd 'ihus among llie Ivlionds tlu moIuus 
were pulled out fium among-l tlic iMciiuhs, wiili this diilcrcncc, 
that among the Kbonds male and 1« mile Mctims u^^edtobc tdlcittl 
Human sacrifices sctni to line been oflerod m \eiy tally liiuo- 
We read ot Isaac boing Ic 1 iwav loi that puqio^c in Ilolv b^iip- 
ture We rea^ ol Iphi^enia in Giecl legend Thtii is no iiKnlion 
made however of eutli saciihccs in tiie Vedas, the i i best lliiuhi 
authority we have Jn the llig Ved and the iajui Xtd the 
Aswamedha horse sacrifice is mcutioncd, but the late Ih ok "*oi 
Wilson did not sec anything in it to lead to the concluMun tint 
this sacrifice had any religious object In the Itig Veda— the 
earliest authonty we lute, the Agni liotia, or ofleiing oi clarified 
butter, IS principally obseried In the bama Veda we read oi 
the juice of the Soma plant being oflered The earliest inti- 
mation W 9 have of human sacrifice is to be found in the As- 
chareya Brahmana, from which Kotli, the co editor oi the 
Sauslait Wortcrbuch has made some extraota in a most 

• Juhus Cseaar, Act II Soc 2 
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intereeting article on Weber's Indische Studien The story 
when briefly told is this llariachundra had been married 
to a hundred wives, and yet there was no man child 
born to him At the suggestion of Narada, a sage, he 
went to King Varma and promised that if his prayers were 
heard, and a son };ranted to him, be would offei him up 
in saaifiie to the king Haiibchundra’s prayers were an- 
ewerul and in due time a son w is born, whom he called 
KohiU Vaima wauted to keep Huiii-cliundra to his pro 
luise, but the lattci put him oft in mu urns ways, fiist calling 
Varma to wait till the ululd w is ten years old, tlien till be <^t Lis 
r|j, and then hi ti) till ho giew up to man’s estate llaus 
Clmndri jieldcd at 1 i^l — but hi-i <-00 liohita was tir from being 
iMcli ic<l to iMtdc to 11^ -ulIi arraii^emont, and fled to the 
woid lln ic he w ludcrfd toi 6 uulil ho tell in 

Mill ili( li hi Aji i«i i IhiiJ ni'^ii h ul three Fous, of whom 
Iho ' id Sui ih-( pa, \^Ji 6 i>ioFni .d by tl e father ujion Kuhita 
pi\ pg tlie 111 hi lUO u) I'x ^o out w is to be found to binu 
ml ^ itu to " 1 1 > the Mtlmi unit ^ llohita ^ave 200 inoie cows 
S' 11 h ij)i who w IS by no wiilmg to oftei Jnms„lf m 

*-it d 1 t uedul hiFr widi fben with Agni 

ui i 11 I who I h. li-i lum to \ iinn, who again aa •^ed him 

tt) to Inihd TIu us ot th. legend 13 contludtJ m the 

\i>iuint ol the Iiiu -e’lt Stu heu wliiih weha\e not gof 
]^i oii^h iu*< howtiti liLtn ulutd to tl ow the f ict of human 
«niihtv.b being 1 - j o wi at thib I I n 1 he Itgc ud is for this w or- 
in) ol noiiLe, as biinLi iir out the idea of a Mtarious tacri- 
ict — \/ 1 itiJ llolnti tells his t itliti he has got IS ru i hat pa to 
ofh i hini^ilt up 1 i lii-j stv.id Tins legend, apirt lioin llie gtne- 
1 I Miitic'^t whitb attubts nituidly to it, bears upon our 
J^re^tnt •'Ubjtit Wlnlst the otbei Jlnnlus ha\e giadu ill) gi\en 
up liumaiiand aiiiunl buiiliu'^, md leturued to tht old^r Vedit 
nlca, then bitthitii beie, aud we believe the game applits to 
iiiuiuu|oie, Cathir md Assam, have udheied to the prtttitt ot 
cllcii ig human and auim il o itiihccb, a ]U ittice old m itself — but 
whi^h wasgtntrall) siipti »edtd by the oJdei Vedic satiihtes We 
ha\t htaid Hindus notut this utuil diftcitute bttwten thein- 
sthts and the Hiiulus of ludijiendtnt iipptiuh But we must 
bring our remarks to a close lest our subject should tempt us 
to make any unueLCssar) digiessioua 

Thus do we find bioken rays of that Di\ me Light which 
first bhonc loith lu its most brilliant effulgence on IVkouut Sinai, 
ovci cveiy tnbe aud nation ot the world ^ The deep sense of 

* We must reftr our rcadtjrs to the find Volume of Gladstone’s Homer— 
where tho JUomorio truditiou-s are mu^st ably discusacd* Such men as Mr. 
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onr own nnworthiness — tbe coiiBciotisnesB of gmli, the need of 
reconciliation with an oifended Qod — the means of eifeoting 
such a reconciliation— are all shadowed forth more or leas dis- 
tinctly in all tbe creeds of heathendom. 

The Cointist may cbarin us with his Law of Progress in 
which he thinks he recognizes three stages — the Theological, the 
Metaphyeifcal and the Positive The Panthiest may bewilder us 
with his abstracUuns The materialist may sliuck us with 
his grosser absurdities 13ut the human mind is iriesistibly 
led to look for a common source for those common traditions 
of wlych we have spoken In such a research, neither Comtist 
nor Pantheist, nor Materialist can afford us any help — Many 
*a young aspirant alter a philosophical faith tiusts himself 
< to the trackless ocean of rationalism m the spirit oi the too 

* confident Apostle — “ Lord bid me come unto thee on the 
‘water” And for a while he knows not how deep he sinks, 
*till the treacheious surface on which he tieads ih yielding on 

* every side, and the dark abyss of utter unbeliel is yawning 

* to swallow him up W ell is it ordered with those who 
‘in that least feaifu! hour can yet cry “ Lord save me,” and 

* can leel that BU}))>orting hand stretched out to grasp them, 
‘and hear that couiloitiug voice, so warning, yet so comfoit- 

* xng” — “ O thou of little faith wherefore didst thou doubt 

Here then we conclude for the present Wc hope at a more 
convenient season to return to the subject, when we ^hall 
enter upon questions of great importance— connected with the 
disturbances created by the Kukis at the begiuuing of the j car 
In bnnging these remarks to a close we shall be more 
than amply rewarded, if we shall have succeeded in leading 
our readers to see that if they will but use their ejes 
and ears — if they will but ** see with their eyos, and hear 
with their ears,” if they will but observe all that passes 
arouud them, ^d think for themselves, much iiifoimation niighc 
be picked up in the most remote districts in which their lot 
may be cast. Every distiict in India teems with legends 
and customs, every district has a bistoiy ofits own If only 
people would look about, and think, they would with Sbak^ 
epeare*8 Duke in the Forest of Arden 

“ Find tongaes in trees, books in tbe running brooks 
Sermons m stonefe and good m everything *t 

Gladstone show us that deep scholarhke erudition can oo exist with a behef 
in the truth vi Christianity 

# Jilanseirs Limits of Behgioiu Thought, p 65, 4th Edition 
t As you like il Act XL Seo I 
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We have since discovered accidentally a case in the Beporta of the 
feudder Nizamut Adawlut for 1852, page 890 — in Tshich some men of the 
Joom Tnbes in the Chittc^oug distiict were pimiahed, some with death, 
some with transpfji't.ition, for having offeied up some Kukia in sacnfloe 
We extract the following interesting details from the decision of the 
Sessions Judge of Chittagong The murder with which the prisoners are 
charged was committed in a part of this diatnct known as the Tooma Joom 
Mohals, situated among tho hills and generally covered with jungle The 
inhabitants of this jiinglo ore of different castes and tnbes. Mugs, Chukmas, 
Beangd (by whom the murder was committed ) Tij)peraha, and others, all 
more or less nmnadic lu their habits. To the oast of these people but also 
scattered through the Jooini, dwell the Kookies, a tnbe more back- 
ward m civiJization than the others, men and women going aliko generally 
in a state of miditj Tliey are looked on by the other inhabitants of the 
Joomi as an lufuiior race The habits of all these tribes aie ncarlv the 
same , a smaU patch of land is cleaicd of jungle for cultuatiou, and huts 
are built on pilos fur tho different families intending to reside there 
When the land is exhausted, or the inhabitants become tired of the place, 
they remove to another spot m the jungle, setting fire to the deserted 
village to pi'evcnt their cattle leturnmg to the homes they are accustomed 
to Tho tnbes woi dup fourteen Deotas or gois, some of which 

corresjiond to the Hindoo, while others are local Divimtips. It has long 
been notououH that human sacnfices to their gods are not of uncommon 
occuiTence The place of sacriBce dosciibed by tbo 

witua-ses is meicly a spot cleared of jungle, and staked i*ound vnth bamboos 
about SIX feet high Ihe phodii bans mentioned by the witnesses are 
bamboos semped at the edges, the semped ships left adhering to the stem 
thus giv mg a i ude notion of ornament ” 

Tho Jud^o was mistaken m confining the Kukis to the jungle lands 
east of tlie Jeom Tribes, as Knkis, as we have observed before, an found aU 
along the lange ol lulls evtoiiding from Caclxar uud Mauipur to Chittagong 
He was eijually luiataLcu m conhuing tho worship or cutte of the 14 
devatas to the tubus mentioned by him We have stated before that the 
semi divinities ai c held in great loverence by tho Tipperah trilies We for- 
got to mention one or two cucumstauces connected with the human eacn- 
fices oftered lu houoi of their Devatas Their eacnfices do not take place 
at stated times, though generally once in every year Dm mg tho 
celebration of this sacnfaoc, or ratnei religious sei vice, for the fact of the 
sacuheo IS kept a piofimud secret, a guu is fired cvey evoiung a little 
after suii'-ct v hen ev ciy bod at A^artollah is expected fe(>"returu to liis home. 
If the slightest intcimptiou is ofttred to this sen ice, such as the sickness 
or death of one of the priests, it must be performed de nov o and another 
victim must be ofibicdtothe offouded divinities 

IVo do not mean to say that tho practice of offering human sacnfices 
IS observed oy all tlis Tippeiaji Tnbes, All we saj, is that it is observed 
by many, discouraged by none of tho tribes The tnbe of the Cjair are 
moat notonous for such eacnfices 

riio Obukraas, to ivliom the Judge refers, are a tnbe not know n out of Chit- 
tagong The Beangs are a sort of half caste tube, being spning from tho very 
low Tipperah tribes, and the Kukis. We shall have occi^on to refer to 
them subsequently 

The white crows of which we have been speaking have bright red eyeo. 
Speaking of white crows leads us to mention white Deer, as another curi- 
osity here To the ^rtsmen this fact might be inteiestiiig 
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Abt III — 1 Act XXIV of 1^6^ of the Legislative Council 
of India 

% General PHnnples to be observed in the Reorganization of the 
Police By W RobivsoXj Inspector General, Madras Po- 
lice, 3r(l December, 1858 

3 Police Orders by the Inspector General of Madras Police 

4 Madras Police Administration Report for the Official year 
ending 6rd Aprils 1860 

pRESER\ Eus of the peace have always had a hard time of it 
It has been the peiulur lot ot tlieoe %eiy necessaiy and vciy 
uaciul public 8er\‘inf8 to be bettei abused than any other class 
of oibi-ials The AVUcIinun ot the olden time, with Jus lantern 
and lus rattle, In iheuiuiUt joints and his wheezy cough, 
was the sate object ol slander and as^iult, until gcncial 
i*idicule and execration turned Iiim into tlie turn Policeman 
of the piesent day A sale snooze in a watch box is now 
changed into the Mj 501 v>us patiol, and wc suspect many a 
“ fast” young man can tell th it a “ Ptelcr” is not so sale a sub- 
ject to handle, a& the “ Bloods ’ of former times found in the 
muffled up antiquitus who weic &uppostd to enloicc obedience 
to the law But c\en now Policeman X has lus enemies, who 
will more than hint that he is not abu\e the allurements of a 
cold leg of mutton , and that he finds the piolcction of a kitchen 
4 nd tho faiors of the coo’c moie to his liking than the weaiy 
beat on a cold night, or the perils of ealorcing older among a 
mob of uproanoub iioteiJ 

And yet, though ]eercd at and joked about, the Policeman is 
readdy enough rclcned to, and yielded to , and with all the fun 
poked at him, there is an under-euirent of sound admiration ot 
the really valuable body of men who have been tiained uj> in 
England for the pioteelion of the people We are pioud that 
the caped and truacheoned servuit ot the order loving section of 
the Public, IS found equal to the duties required oi him , while 
our love of freedom and independence peeps out m tho feeling, 
often unmistakeably shewn, tliat we will not have lus powers 
made too oppressive, or lus style ot carrying them out loo dicta- 
torial We admit the necessity of control, but will not have that 
too thorough , and we believe it a fact that the military training 
of the Metropolitan Police goes on within high walls, and un- 
seen, lest the people should resent tlieir being brought to such a 
atate ot efiiciency It must not be forgotten however that 
this transition has been even in England recent The pre^ 
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Bent state of our Police there is no novelty to us now^ and 
yet it 18 scarcely half a century since our xlome Police Ad- 
ministration was stained with the iniquities of Blood monejjc^ 
and Bow-Street runners , while the Parish Constable was not 
more useful, or less venal, than the Indian village watcher 
Police science is but thirty years old , it has struggled on 
step by step it has even now its difi&culties and opponents , 
but Its results remain the noblest monument of the greatest 
Home Minister of this century 

Blit, if our Home Police come in for a share of the antagoDism 
which the mere existence ot such officials seems to create , our 
Indian Police have been viiihed and abused till the whole 
vocabulary oi vituperation has been exjiended There has been 
no atrocity of which they have not been accused, and their lives 
have been popularly supposed to be a consUiit scene of plunder 
and oppression The Torture Commission however gave a shape 
and persistence to the evil icpute of the Madras Police u Inch 
other portions of India escaiied Au enquiry conscientiously 
undertaken, though it did not produce the dreadful evidence 
anticipated, still showed the existence of a seiious evil and foul 
blot m our administration, and formed a safe and acknowledged 
basis of attack on the deficiencies of our rule Observers were 
startled at the tremendous ci\il powei wielded by an official 
in whom the Revenue, Judicial, a id Police Adminisliation were 
oombined The truth is wc were measuring Indian matters by 
English standards The toiture was doubtless an important 
element It was the piominent, cruel result of a state of rule 
which was imperfectly undcistood llie Home mind, but the 
real point was not the mere suppiession of a icvolting practice, 
it was in fact the old western pleasure telling in one of its 
* numerous forms on our Eastern conservatism 

The determination to govern India on the more cathobo and 
liberal principles of our Home Institutions, was (aken long ago 
The fierce denunciations of Buike on the trial of Warren Has* 
tings, may be said to mark the epoch, and since then it has 
been bravely earned out. But the advance has been fitful and 
irregular, aud the strides have all been made under the pressure 
and excitement of redressing a wiong, such as the one we are 
now referring to , the immediate and palpable appeal to our 
loebngs hiding the great political question at stake In Eaetera 
minds the idea of rule is associated with an individual, not, as in 
England, with a constitution , and there are some say that 
the time has not come when we can dispense with this rebo of 
despotic Government It is fruiUese to discuss whether this be 
so or not , for we may make up our minds there will be no 
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backward steps now in our Indian Bistory There may be 
little side streams which will manage to conceal themselves for 
a while, and remain in their old course But the great flood of 
Beform is on us, gaining strength every day, beyond our power 
of arrest already , but let us hope not beyond our power of 
guidance yot a little longer When the mouthpiece of Govern- 
n^ent has announced that Her Majesty’s advisers consider that the 
natues of India should be admitted into the Council, it behoves 
US to see that oui Aaininistiation at lower points m the scale, 
IS in accordance with llu spirit of so hbcrol a conces:^lon 

We must set our house in order, for, depend on it, these 
Councillois will not be content to beindniduil examples of 
our catbohcism They will claim, and rightly claim, that the 
])nnciple acknowledged in their existence in such a position 
shall be earned out in all its integrity, and with the ovei ful- 
ness, not unlikely, of a new found pimlege 

We cannot denj, liouoier, that apart from the torture or the 
political question the Madras Police was m a state which le- 
qmred immediate correction and improvement This might 
easily be shown from statistical data, but they arc dry reading, 
and it 18 sufficient that we acknowledge the past results of our 
Police action to ha%e pro\ed only its utter inefficiency either to 
prevent or detect crime We propose to describe the scheme, 
from which we hope to obtain the required impro\cment But 
prior to doing so, it will be as well to sketch, in its geneial fea- 
tures, the ancient police under native rule, because we pro- 
pose to utilize the existing village police, whose origin dates 
long before our occupation of India 

In vthis ancient system we find the rudiments of a sound 
principle, that is, dnisiou of administration Wc find impeiiul 
Governments maintaining a variety of bodies under different 
titles, for foreign conquest, or to repel foreign aggiession , 
while the people were, to a large extent, left to their own re- 
Bources, as rcgaids the domestic police But this, without the 
guiding influence of a stiong Government, and with a society 
constituted as in India, became a system of expedience to pal- 
liate the great evil of a partially civilized state, viz , the preying 
of the strong on the weak These latter, unable to protect 
themselves and unprotected by Government, were forced to 
subsidize the professional classes of robbers, whose right to prey 
on their neighbours was acknowledged, and whom weak Go* 
vemments <could not repress The utmost disorder under the 
name of police resulted The people took refuge in paying the 
robber, from the chieftain to the common village thief These 
again engaging, not themselves to plunder, or to allow the de» 
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predations of others , and in case of theft occnmOg to recover 
the property or make pjood the value The touchstone of 
Indian Police became responsibility to make ^jood losses The 
8\8tem thereiore was one of compounding felony , not preven- 
tion or punishment of crime The people in practice were 
unable to enforce complete recovery of their property, and the 
chance of the wolf letting away the whole of the lamb progrcs- 
flively diminished The general fees came to be looked on as 
insufficient for individual cases, and as these occurred the 
parties were severally obliged to offer a bonus to recover their 
lost goods It was on a Hy stern of this kind that these classes 
gained possession of land, on which they paid no tax, or for 
which land the collective community made good the demand 
They received a cercain portion of all the crops, and upon 
houses, shops, trades, looms, flocks of sheep, and herds, they 
exacted a local rate To the Governmental Traneit duties, these 
cla'<8ea added their own Carts halting or pasiiing within theur 
limits had to pay, and indeed even now in many districts have 
to pay black-mail to secure their safe passage 

I'he personnel of this machinery consisted in the Pohgara or 
great chieftains of the country who held the KavilU, or Black- 
mail privileges, of their own territories, and of such vilUges 
in the neighbourhood as found it moie expedient to conciliate 
than to offend them. Another class were the head or A tn~ 
kavtlgan, a more dangerous body, as they were generally the im- 
rac diate leaders of the workin*' robber gang-* These had acquired 
black mail privileges over single villages, or clusters of villages 
— frequently as many as fiftv or one hundred Subordinate to 
one or both of the above, and ilwajs acting as their agtn^^, were 
the common village thieves These under the name of “ Aow/- 
“ TcUliariy^ or other lo(^l designation, were provided with 
special rent free lauds, by the Milage community , and invaria- 
b y levied exactions, on the c mps, propeities, and goods of their 
lellow villagers, on the u-«ud understanding of keeping their 
hands from picking and stealing This lowest class iulflllcd the 
double duties of collecting i on tnbutions for the Fohgars and 
Mmkanxlgars, and when necessity occurred, became the retri- 
butive pillagers of recusant contributors. We are not prepared 
to say that this gradation was everywhere present when we ac- 
quired poBsessiou of Southern Indio. Traces of the higher 
grades are to be found in all the distncts, but fully developed 
in the Tamul country The watcher thiof however^ with hia 
vices and his exactions, was and is an institution present in 
eveiy village of the Madras Presidency 
bo sopn as the establishment of the British power laid the 
PscniBut, 18 S 0 % S 
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fonndatton of law and order, the pretensioDB of the Pohgar$ 
and very generally of the Menkavilgars were found to be incom- 
patible with good G9yerDment , and this branch of the system 
was authoritatively suppressed in the earliest years of our adminis- 
tration Their rent-fiee lands were resumed, and assessed , their 
exactions from the people were forbidden, and in a great measure 
absorbed into the public revenue, and their interfei ence with the 
police of the country was interdicted The declension of their 
influence however has been very gradual Curious anomalies are 
atili present in every part of the country, and many a poor ryot haa 
exacted from him, on the sly, a contribution which the authority 
and weight of the British Government has still failed to relieve 
him of An influential landholder in the neighbourhood of the 
capital of Southern India naively acknowledged to the wiiter of 
tills article, that the visit of the^escendant of the old Menkatil- 
gar was even now looked on as a visit from a “ DgmP — he was 
paid what he demanded, and got rid of In the distiict from 
which we write, it lately occurred that the Menkamlgar inter- 
dicted the functions of barbers, washermen, and milkmen, be- 
cause the villagers, taking advantage of the protection of the 
new police withheld a customary, though illegal, exaction , 
and it required the vigorous intervention of the Magistrate to 
vindicate the liberties, and restore the comforts of the people 
While suppressing the status of the Pohgars and Menkamlgara 
we introduce a s}stem which proved confessedly a failure 
What IS known as the Thannadar system was attempted, and the 
management and administration of the police of the district 
were placed in the bands of the judge — an error of principle 
under which success could not be looked for, especially when the 
influence of the deposed Menkavilgars was still fresh, and an 
unsettled state of the country interposed special obstacles 

In 1816 , the Collectors of Revenue and their Revenue 
Subordinates* — the Tehsildars of the Talook, and village Moon- 
•iflfs, became the Magistracy of the country And m virtue 
of this office, as well as by law, the executive duties of the 
police were vested in them The Stipendiary Establishment 
of Peons was transferred to the Magistrate, and the Tehsildars 
{'from that time termed, in this capacity, Heads of Police) , while 
the village watchmen were placed under the village Moonsiffi 
Thus the revenue and taxing, the Ma^stenal, and Police 
junsdiotion, were all combined in the jsame individuals When 
to this iC is added that they were the executive engineenng 
Department of the distnct—with its system of impressment, 
and forced labor, it will be readily understood that a sad con- 
fasi^n of functions and duties oooarred. lELevenne and Imperial 
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interests necessarily took precedence of the protection of the 
life and property of the ordinary pablio Inadequate means 
for the execution of great works^ and for the collection of 
revenue from the innumerable payers under a Ryotwarree 
system, had to be supplemented from a body who ought to 
have beeu employed on specific duties of police Over the 
working or supervision of the police, the European Magistrate 
had little control , they were practically at the disposal of the 
native Tehsildar* By law their supervision led up to the 
judicial oth^ era of the district, and through them to the Foaz> 
daree Adawlut, Here we had Judicial Courts supervising Exe- 
cutive Police But, added to tins, we had the anomaly ol the 
Board ol Revenue exercising a kind of departmental control , and 
an appe il of a dismissed Police Oihcer lay to that body, which 
had no cognizance of the police lAmiuistratiua The village watch^ 
er became the mere drudge and Kevenuc BailifiP of the village 
Collector, while the peon was irregulail) emplojed on duties 
utterly incompatible, and not a lew ot a more private and do 
inestic uature Discipline and regularity of duty, which alone 
render police adini lustration effective, were impossible, and 
It was DO bin in the ordinary peon — perliaps not even in the 
Tchdildai — that he lost all laudmarks of the principles of law, 
and used his police powers to further fiscal ends. 

It is not only in its diicct effect that the evil of this state of 
affairs haei shown itself Its rebults have told on the feelings of 
the people, and have had their eliare in the separation of the 
governed and goveining body ot this country, which has justi- 
hed the saying, that there is no sympathy bev^een the natives 
and their European ruleis Long accustomed to the capricious 
tyianny of a despouc powei, tho native mtiid still associates 
with Go vei ament more of the selfish principles of a conqueror 
than the Catholic system ol modern legislation AnoihciiJ 
who to day comes to cuufiseate the goods anff chattels of a 
ryot whose revenue ui rears remain unpaid, and to-morrow to 
eeize hall a dozen people bus^iected ot bemg concerned lu a 
gang robbery, is natuialiy looked on, in both cases, as merely 
working out the will of a btroiig power, and the distinction be- 
tween the ryot and the lobber — the Govtrnment defaulter and 
the offender against public justice — is obscured, it not entirely 
overlooked It is this which has caused the apathy of the na- 
tive community m criminal matters , and has Jed to the com- 
plaints that no aa^stance is given by the population in bring- 
ing to light crimes of which they have cognisance We say, 
they have no public spirit , the truth ts, they do not yet believe 
in our public spirit. The vexatiooe delays, and want of oonsi- 
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detation which oompIaiDaiits and witnesses suffer from at our 
Courts doubtless increase this reticence. But the fundaiuen- 
tal thing 18 , they do not believe us to be acting on public 
grounds, but for Governmental purposes And yet the true 
exercise of the powers of a police la between man and man, 
not between Government and the people. The policeman does 
not properly represent the determination of a supreme power to 
suppieas crime, he represents the will of his fellow -subjects 
that peace should be maintained He acts adder the common, 
not the statute law 

The system last sketched has likewise failed to fulfil the 
functions of a police, and, reviewed with our present light, it 
may be ground for surprize that success ohouid ever have been 
expected 

Fioni 1854, the Madras Goveaiment under the Presidentship 
of Lord Harris contended perMstenily for i e-organ ization of the 
Police Administration , and m 1857 the Hume Authonties 
gmnted their sanction for this, on the pi lucip lee advocated by 
5iat Go> erumeut The model adopted is an endeavour to amal- 
gamate the English County and Irish Constabulary Adminis- 
tration, and adapt it to the wants and peculiurmes ot this coun- 
trj More distinctly staled — the change which is now being 
woiked out in Mudias, consists m elevating the Executive Po- 
lice of the country into a distinct department , confining its 
functions to Police duties alone , divesting it in all its grades 
of judicial functions of any kind , and withdrawing it in every 
way from the fiscal and revenue machinery of the country 
It 18 placed undej^the exclusive management of careiully select- 
ed European officers in each sepai ate district , and its mainte- 
nance m a state of efficiency is su^jcrvised by a Departmental 
Held, in immediate coniieclion with the piincipal becretanat 
Otiacer of the Madras Government The whole is brought into 
close relations with the a illage police, to which it is intended, 
if [Kissihle, to impart new vitality , and which, to ensure unitor- 
mity of action, is placed under the control of the District Police 
officers 

But It must not be understood that this separation trenchea 
in any way on the functions and position of the Chief Magis- 
trate of the District Here is the vexed question, the misappre- 
hension of inch has stood so largely in the way of all Police 
Eefonns in this country We at once concede that the junction 
of the Magisterial powers in the hands of the most important 
ofiacer oi Government m every district under the Madras Con- 
stitution 18 a wise mt^asure, which we would not only support but 
Uiuease in jiower and efficiency The Magistrate and CoUectoir 
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of a Madraasdiatriot ib as it were the Lord Lieutenant and General 
AdminidCrator oi his Pro vi ace He oombmes in bunseli the powers 
ot a whole Bench of Magistracy, and many other of the functions 
which in a constitutional country like England are diffused among 
executive bodies from the Home Secretary to the Parish vestry 
He has his representatives and subordiinates in every taiook, 
and Ilia every village, who will act as his jealous eyes and ears 
upon the operations of the police, and the feelings of the pub- 
lic regarding them 

lu the eye of the law, the magistracy are responsible for 
the peace and well being of the country This responsibility 
must not only be preserved, but be more rigorously exacted 
from them than lu justice to them we have ever been able to 
do Bearing in mind that ex odhcio the Magistrate is always 
the Head of the Police, him duty to watch and require a pro- 
per discharge of their functions in no way ends Por this pur- 
pose we place the local Superintendents of Police under his or- 
ders , and thus the district force becomes an improved instrument • 
at Ins disposal for the prevention and detection ot crime 

We are lueiely lutroducing that division of labor, which the 
progiess of society h^s alwajs leudeied necessary in all ad- 
miuiatrative departments It lias become as impossible for an 
Indian Magistrate, with hia numerous iunctious, to administer 
the minute details of a successlul ])olicc, as it had become for 
a Bow btreet Magistrate lu hngland to work effectively the 
Police of the MetiopoLis And experience has shewn us that 
we cannot entrust the subordinates in the Kevenue Depart- 
ment with combined Police and Piscal powers, i he necessity 
ot this adimnistrative reiorm has been increased by the ten- 
dency ot the legislation ot the present century The Magis- 
tiacy lu their simplest phase possessed very limited judicial 
functions. They superintended what Pobce there was, put 
down vagrancy , and uu the occurrence of crime they were 
committiug othcers through whose hands the criminal passed 
to a juiy of his tellow countrymen , or in this side uf India to a 
judicial tiibunai 

Legislation, following the demands of society, has elevated 
the magistracy to positions of high judicial powers and is still do 
ing so , thus we have the progressively increasing anomaly of the 
thief-taker being the thief-tryer The necessity of reheving the 
Magistrate from Executive Police duties, we conceive we have 
established borne difference ot opinion however hha occurred 
as to the degree of separation required. But, after full discnis- 
Sion and mature consideration, the Madras Government decided 
that a combination of thought and unity oi system and ac^ioa 
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could only be obtained by a thorough departmental organuatiotl 
and direction By Act XXI Y ot 1859 then, the Government 
assumes general control of the police throughout the Pr^sidencyj 
and Its admiDidtration is vested in an ofhual styled the Inspeo* 
tor General of Police The functions of this officer are analo^ 
gous to those of Commissioner of Metropolitan Police, and Head 
the Irish Constabulary ; and to the lesser executive fundfionsof 
the Inspectors of County and Borough Police, under the Home 
Department in England The geneial government and distri- 
bution of the force, the classification, rank, distribution, and 
particular service of the members thereof, the arms and ac- 
coutrements, and all orders and legulations, are in the hands of 
the Inspector General He ananges with the Chief Magis- 
trate of the district the proper allocution and distribution of the 
Pohce , estimates the requirements of ea«.h province and the mea- 
sures to be taken for the improvtiiient of the village Police He 
watches the introduction and mainteuance of discipline, and 
• preserves the uniformity of practice throughout the depaitment 
He thus becomes the infoiaier and adviser of Government m 
all matters of Police details and Cnininai statistics 

In each distnct he has one oi more European officers, who are 
styled superintendents In the judicious selection of these officers 
lies the success or non-succe'^s of the Police in each locality 
The Superintendent is the Chief of the Distnct Police force* 
and of the Village Police* He is responsible for all matters relating 
to Its internal economy and management The maintenance of 
peace and prevention of crime devolve on him He carries 
out the prescribed allocation of the force, and regulates the 
disposition of hiS men according to temporary requirements^ 
He IS expected to obtain authentic and confidential infonuation 
on every subject connected with the peace and tranquillity of 
the country It is his duty to keep the European Magistrate 
constantly informed of all inatteis i elating to the well-being 
and management of the distnct in a Police aspect He keeps up 
a close personal communication, not only with the Chiet Ma- 
gistrate, but with all his subordinates , who are m fact the 
working and committing magistracy of the county It is difficult 
to describe how intimate are the relations between a working 
pohce and the judicial magistracy before whom they bring every 
case They become our legal advisers and guides , and observing^ 
as they do^^ the action of the police in the cases which come be- 
fore them, they are in a position to exercise a wholesome watch 
and legal check, wholly independent of departmental supervision* 
The distnct is arianged into divisions, over each of which is an 
Inspector He has charge of five or six police stabouf, m 
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each of which la a police party consisting of a Head and Deputy^ 
Constable and thirteen men^ one Of whom acta as a writer 
Other sub parties act as outposts with lesser numbers An 
Inspector’s range will vary from two to four hundred square 
miles, and he is expected to be constantly moving over his 
division , inspecting his parties , observing the mode m which 
duty 18 earned on , supervising the action of the police , and 
affoiding advice and guidance to the officers in charge ©r 
stations In all cases of serious crime he proceeds to the spot ^ 
takes immediate steps for the detection of the offenders , collects 
and arranges the evidence before committing officers , and if 
need be, accompanies the cases to the higher courts, to see 
that their merits are properly laid before the judicial power. 
He makes a daily report of his movements besides despatching 
all the periodical reports required to keep the force m efficiea*> 
cy and to record the results 

The inspectors are, the officers of the force, and we have 
adopted as a principle tliat this officering should take place 
from a grade of society which would not enter and does not 
pass through the ranks We require a degree of intelligence 
and business habits, possessed ot which persons would not 
enter the lower grades But irrespective of these considera- 
tions, we conceive that m the organization of a large liody of this 
kind the officers should be drawn from a grade ot society 
whose sympathies are not too intimate with the class of men 
who form the mass of the force A civd police force ought 
to have a social position in the sphere in which its duties, 
lie, and great weight and influence i^ given to its action 
when Its leading members possess naturally a good status 
in society But we have some difficulty at present witlv 
regard to this portion of the force Thi*^ arises from the fact, 
that white for the ordinary duties of Police we require intelli- 
gence and judgment, as well as knowledge of the law ahd a li- 
beral education, we are at the same time constituting a force, 
which tuny be relied on to maintain the peace against all dis- 
tiirbt^rs, and occasionally to suppress local outrages For these 
we require personal activity and a stout heart We require the 
Officers to know the use of their weapons and to be able to 
handle and lead their men Ko grade of native society in this 
country combines these requirements The upper classes have 
taken to sedentary occupatiuns , and an employment which has 
the color of a piofession of arms is looked upon below their 
acceptance, or at least as mconveuient to their feelings. But 
education is rapidly opening their minds, and we look confident- 
Ij to their adapting themselves to the demand. We expect a 
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< ^ide recruiting field in the educated mattes, daily increatiuff, 
who are now pretamg for lucrative and honorable employment. 

It hat, been aometiraet doubted whether we are giving aiiffi- 
cient orunnization and subordination of ranks to conatitute a 
force that should have tuffioient cohesion to cling together in 
difficult and trvmg times Here we come to the difference be- 
tween a Civil Police, and a Military body For the latter the 
highest state of solidity is indiiipensable But^ we contend that 
in a Civil body this ingredient sliould not be contained tor more 
tiiau local and civil purposes Did the occurrence of wide sj^read 
rebellion require the civil power to abdicate in favor of military 
Law, we do not desire that the Police Force should have au 
oi^Disatioa which would enable it to haug together in corabiued 
action agriinst the authorities Robbed of its Europiau of- 
ficers the sooner it melted away as an organized body the bet- 
ter Among Its detective and faithful members, abundance of 
spies and useful aids to the Military Force would be forthcom 
ing But, we must use foresight in avoidm^r such consolida- 
tiou as might render our Police Civil P'orce a danger or difhcul- 
ty m the field Let us not have Police Battalions and Sebuudy 
Corps, which are military bodies, under another name , bodies 
with military gradatious and promotions, where the pvramid 
nses and is capped by a native commandant, who, wbih he 
professedly deters to, virtually supplants the aiithontv of hie 
European superior, and gives to the whole force hu own personal 
tone 

The grades under the Inspectors are Head Constables on 
twenty rupees a month — six rupees ot which is drawn as pony 
allowance, Deputy Cnnstables on ten and a half rupees — and 
lit, ind, and Srd Class Constables who receive respectively 
■even, six, and hve rupees and a quarter The force is worked 
in police parties as we have already mentioned The stations 
of these parties are selected so as to command the principal 
roads, and are at such distance from each other, as that they 
shall co^tuuuicate daily, by a system of patrol The officer lu 
charge of a party has under him an area of from 50 to 10l> 
sqiiare miles, according to the population and circumstances of 
the locality If the village in which the station is placed bo 
of sttffaeient sue to require a special night patrol, a portion oi 
the men are engaged in that duty The patrols just mention* 
ed, which proceed along the roads towards the other statious, 
meeting siaular patrols sent from them, require probably » 
third of the party, and at the station^ boose itself a portioxr 
most always be present These are the regular duties of the 
party, but the occasional dvties required of them are constant 
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Rod numerooB All snmmonBes and varraDts ara aeired and 
executed by them, and by them alone Pneonen hare to be 
escorted, or if captured in the division men have to aecom* 
pany them, to the committing officer, and often the Judicial 
Courts Then, for the^ maintenance of peace at festivals^ 
marriage processions, ^ &c the police are required, ao 
that the men are hard worked The officer m charge of m 
station sends m a daily report of the work each man hat 
done, and of anything of importance which has occurred m 
his rlinge Immediate action lies almost always 'with this grade, 
and on their efficiency yery much depends It la under tbeir 
eye the privates woik, cither well or ill , and it is they who are 
directly in contact with the people Tbeir management 
and resource are constantly on their trial and their fitness or 
otherwise very soon becomes apparent It is of great im- 
portance that men of intelligence and undoubted respectability 
should occupy the position of Head Constable They are 
obliged to tflhe the first steps m cases — before the Inspector 
can possibly be present, and these olten tinge the whole pro^ 
gresB of the mvestigatiou Their character and general bear* 
ing influence veiy largely the tone of the force, it is very de- 
sirable therefore they should be Rble to meet ahd commnuicate 
with the more respectable members of society on a footing of 
social equality 

But besides what we have desenbed the police undertake 
other duties, as yet performed by the military but which are 
more properly the province of a cml force The treasurea of 
the talooks (revenue divisions,) and the mam treasury of the 
district are in tbeir hands They famish guards m canton- 
ments over Commissanat stores, and over jails and convicts 
at work But in this latter their duty is strictly that of guard- 
ing The internal economy of the jail, all connected with the 
management of the convicts there, as well as the laying out 
of their work and seeing they do it, lie with a Warder esta- 
blishment, which for these purposes is mamtamed onsa small 
scale, under the supervision of the Inspector General of Jails 
and his subordinates 

By this apphcation of their services an immense number of 
petty military detachments have been done away^ with- The 
strength of the Madras Army has consequently been very ma- 
terially reduced And yet the available force in the mam gar- 
risons 18 probably little affected. Begiments being maintauied 
complete at Head quarters are better under djsciphne, and mom 
effective if required to act u their proper oharaeter. Thus 
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tbe regolar troops ma^ be limited to aucb "as are required to 
hold tbe strictly strategical points in the country 

The men of the new police force are clothed in Kbakee tumc 
and trousers of light material^ with an ordinary native tur- 
band of red sloth* There cannot be a doubt of tbe advantage 
of a uniform It quickly infuses in tbe men themselves some 
thing of an espnt de-corps , and when acting in bodies, how-^ 
ever small, it gives an appearance of unity which is not without 
its effect. The men are drilled, and taught the carbine and 
aword exercise So there is a mibtary tinge in the training, 
not intended to be earned so far as to render them dangerous 
en masse, but to fit them better to quell disturbances than the 
old untrained peon The force m each district will be provided 
with arms, in a limited ratio to the number of men enter- 
tained The weapon is a light carbine, but it will never be earn- 
ed except on duties specially requiring it The guards over 
lails and treasure canr on their duties similarly to the Regular 
Military , but the ordinary weapon of the police man on his 
patrol IB the English Truncheon At night swords may be earn- 
ed, but their constant use u not sanctioned We have said that 
each district has its separate force under a Supenntendent 
Tbe men are dUtertamed to serve anywhere in the Madras 
Presidency , but it is obvious that an efficient police, must be in 
a great measure local, recruiting going on mainlv in the distnct 
itaelf 

In estimating the force required for a distnct, its popula* 
tion and area are taken into consideration, and, to cover all the 
requirements of the force, one police-man to one thousand in- 
habitants, or to five or six square miles, will represent an average 
allotment The men required for purely rural pobce purposes 
are not at such a high ratio One to fifteen hundred, or two 
thousand generally suffices Then for towns of large size — say 
above 1200 inhabitants— a special pobce at a heavier proportion 
is adopted , probably one to five or eight hundred persons These 
are wodied on the principle of the Metropobtan pobce namely, 
one-third on duty by day, and two-thirds by night. Separate 
allotments are made for J ail and Treasuiy Guards , and a Reserve 
IS always maintained at Head quarters to meet sudden require- 
ments at any point in the distnct. This specification of their du 
ties, must not be sapposed to limit particolar men to a particular 
service All are liable to any duty undertaken by the pobce , and 
impracbcd all are detailed mdiscnminately We have not or- 
ganised any detective establishment We hold every member of 
the force liable for all duties proper to a pobce officer It ii pecu- 
liarly demoralising to the character of men, to be detailed on'ea- 
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pionage tlone > and ai a general role onr Inspectors and HeadU 
constables are becoming quite competent to deal with cnme in 
their respective ranges But occasionally crimes of special 
difficulty occur, such as baffle the best efforts of ordinary minds# 
In a numerous force however, a number of individuals will always 
crop up, who are peculiarly gifted with detective qualifications ; 
and when occasion requires their services are made specially 
available They are detailed for such individual cases — but only 
temporarily — and at their conclusion return 'to the routine of 
their duty 

We aim at mam taming a system of accurate and mmnte 
Diarihs, at every stage m the Force We hope to establish 
that the village watcher shall daily report to the village inspector, 
the occurrences of each village m bis range This being record- 
ed, IS submitted to the station officer m charge of the section 
From each station-house there is daily forwarded to the Head 
quarters of the district a roll of the employment of each man 
of the party, for the day , to which is attached the occurrence 
sheet, embody mg the information from the villages, m addition 
to any obtained by the patrols, or any ateps whioh may 
have been taken for the detection of crime by the regu^ 
lar constabulary Ihe Inspectors also report by diary their 
movements and operations of whatever character To per- 
sons practised m police administration m this country, the 
exceeding difficulty of obtaining precision m this matter will 
be easily understood We only profess to have it yet in its 
rudiments All are only begmnmg to learn their profession 
Few know what to observe, and s^l fewer have the facility 
of recording it But towards this we are workmg And, 
indeed the full developmeut of the system is being pressed upou 
us, from the perusal of these documents being, m some distnots, 
constantly required by the Judicial Officers These reports 
are police records, and hot of course matter of judicial evidence 
But, practically the Courts and Magistracy are feeling theur value 
as extra-judicial records of the features of the case as it occurred, 
and*of,each subsequent step taken m disposing of it 

We have sketched the constabulary, its constituents and 
allocation with its relation to the Magistracy We have now 
to bring it into connection with the village police, and with the 
people As before stated we depnved the village watchers of 
their natural ofidcers — the Men-Kamlgan , and after failing to 
effect an improvement by placing them under the peons in ^ 
Thannadar system, we transferred their official allegiance to 
the Moonsiff, or Revenue Collector of the village# We abaolved 
the village watcher from all responsibihty for the restitnUoii of 
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pR^ierty, and thus removed the sole mottve he had 
tmianoe* And» to crown all hii black-mad pnydegei were 
omcaallj acknowledged, and his office was made hereditary 
That an Onental, under these circumstances, should take 
to the personal activity which British Institutions expect 
from a Fulioe officer co^d not be expected, and certainly has 
not been the result. The watcher threw aside his public duties 
lor the private service of the joint landowners, and in this 
oondition we find the village police, whom we are called upon to 
utilise. The only chance of doing so lies m placing their 
auperviaion jn the bands of the influential landed propnttors 
of the locality We cluster together the tillages in an area of 
about ten square miles, and over them place a village Inspector 
A distinct number of the village police are placed in his charge 
He exercises general supervision over these prevents them from 
divesting themselves of their proper duties towards the villagers 
and sees that single individuals do not monopolize their services 
The village Injector we endeavour to make our direct link 
with the people The position is almost honorary, the pay being 
tnfling, but we call upon the well disposed and influential 
portion of the community to assist here, in an organization 
which has for its object, mainly then own. good We make the 
appointment the result of election, and though every individual 
vote cannot be obtained, we generally manage to get the sense of 
the people on the respective candidates Of course there are 
many close Boroughs, where some Anstocrat carries his nomi- 
nation without opposition or demur , but in others the canvass is 
often brisk and well contested, and m all cases we keep back any 
Government influence which might sway a decision one way or 
the other The village Inspector once appointed, it is generally 
safest to leave him to select his own watchmen These have the 
cluster of villages divided amongst them, and have each evening 
to report to the village Inspector the state of their ranges He 
again sends a written report to the officer in charge of the sec- 
tion to which he is attached These reports are recorded in 
the station house, for the Inspector of the Division to examine, 
when he next visits it At such time he compares the village 
Inspector's reports, with those of the Head Constable to the 
District Head quarters, to see that the existence of onme is not 
suppressed. He, as well as the officer lu charge of the station 
£reqaently» inspects the outlying villages, at once to acquire 
a thorough knowledge of the coontry and people, and to 
observe the working of the village police. 

In Qommenoing work in a 6atnct the Supermtendent has 
necessarily to proceed with some oautlom For, however sa« 
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titfied he be of the oorreotiieu and joitness of the change 
he hai to carry out, and however ante he may be of the aechk 
tanoe of the Magistracy , it is necessflry that the innovahon he 
freely pat before the people and the old peons, that the dtstnurt 
of the former and the resentment of the latter be not roused 
against him In the present day the stereotyped mind of the 
native has been shaken and disturbed, to an extent nhver before 
kuowm The generation which^ remember us adapting onrselTes 
to their ideas, instead of trymg to shape them to oars, have not 
died oat , and a feeling of expectancy of some great attack on 
their old ways, is lively and keen It is not so much that any 
individual measure of Government can be shown an ontrage on 
their belief or creed Bat they see the tone of onr rule is 
changed , and the fjpint of onr movements may lead ns some 
day, they conceive, to more plain dealing Accordingly there 
18 found in introducing the new police, the usual amount of 
exaggeration and disbelief, and our first object was to make onr 
mission understood And naturally, as to those most interested, 
our attention was directed to the old peons. In the district 
from which we will draw our example, the peons were on very 
large numbers , and from the wealth of the population had a 
very pleasant time of it. They are in all districts under the 
immediate orders of the Tehsiidar, that is, the native civil 
o&cer in charge of a talook, or division of the distnct Be- 
ing employed on the compounded duties of Kevenue and Po- 
lice, there were no specific men for specific duties, or sys- 
tematic detailing even of numbers for a particular purpose. 
It naturally followed that very many did no real Government 
work at all, and that the faintest approach to discipline was not 
to be found Their monthly pay was three rupees and a half, 
and we now oiOfered them six, which must have been an attrao^ 
tion — still they could scarcely anticipate with pleasure a system 
wheie the daily duty of every man is laid down, and a report 
required that it has been done Accordingly it was found they 
were full of doubts and fears They argued on the never failmg 
basis of the native mind, that from time immemonal peons had 
never worn uniform — and why should they now ? They streng- 
thened this with the remark that a dark dress was unlucky. 
Again, they Lad heard of a topee, a hat, or some Knghsh head- 
dress which they would be forced to wear Further, that th^ 
were to be sent to China er Bormab, and that it was absnra 
drilling policemen merely for local work It was^phed, that 
the dress was a protection^ every one could readily recogmie his 
official position, and that it assisted his detective duties at night. 
That for men who were sometimes to carry fire-ams, it was 
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«nidy neoeuarf tliay should kaow their me. And, es to their 
going across the vater« there were disciplmed aepoys for thaty 
whom OoTernment would oertainly ^e in preference to the 
half drilled loty they, the pohcemen were likely to be The map 
of the diatnct was spread out before them , the number 
of men proposed to be put m each of the YiUaget and towns 
was read out , the general principle of the scheme and its pro- 
posed working were explained , they were even a^ied as to the 
selection of the stations and the feasibility of the arrangement, 
generally, Thu brought out the thing more thoroughly to 
&emy and disarmed the change of half its terrors It was ne- 
cessary to take up falook after talook otherwue a dangerous 
interregnum would have occurred. In all the talooks num- 
bers of the old peons joined There wa^more or less coquet- 
ting everywhere, but a little patience and by giving them 
time and full opportunity to talk off their objections, they saw 
they could not do better than fall mto the ranks which were 
attracting candidates from the ordinary population, who threat- 
ened to swamp them if they did not make up their minds qnickly 
It was not time idly wasted, which had been devoted to gam- 
ing them over to our side For, a widely diffused and numer- 
oua body bke the peons had very considerable means of sway- 
ing pubuc opinion Their duties had necessarily brought them 
into mtimate connexion with the people , and often employed 
as the mouth-piece of the higher authonties in the dutnct they 
were in a position to give a bias either for or against the new 
scheme, which would have materially affected its early success 
Besides, doubts would naturally be engendered regarding that 
employment which a whole estabhshment of officials would not 
enter, and an evil repute attach to a body whose every member 
denv^ hu own maintenance by taking the bread out of another’s 
mouth Again, the people would be less disturbed by the new 
orgamsatiOD, when they saw their old acquaintances as the 
agents to carry it oat 

All these were not slight considerations, nor is the point 
involved of narrow apphcation to the particular case Atten- 
tion to details is not a less valuable portion of legislation m In- 
dia than the enunciation of prmoipleB With a people su easi- 
ly moved and misguided as our Eastern subjects are, the mode 
in which a measure first comes before them, decides very often 
its career for many a day We will meet with misapprehension 
m almost idl our advances But we should not make np onr 
minds to disregard that misapprehension , rather let us take the 
trouble patently to remove it 

Havinf told off the men for a talook, which may be ready 
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to be taken charge of » the Sapenntendeot prooeede la eadi cta- 
tion# one after another^ and there inataUa the party Prenona 
to thii, he has, through the Collector ot his snbordmaiet^aii* 
nonnced his wish to meet the principal landowners in ihwneigfa* 
boorhood, and he generally finds a large attendance of all 
daases. His object is to show them that a good pohce is a 
matter which conSems their comfort closely, and that its effi- 
ciency depends largely on the support and countenance extend- 
ed to it by the well disposed 'i'he intention of Government 
in the new system being explained, the details are entered into, 
and their advice taken on many local points, in which obn- 
onsly they are the safest guides# The willingness with which 
they state their views, and the shrewdness with which they defend 
them against the exceptions of others, are quite remarkable 
And, when they are called upon to share in the work as well as 
the deliberation, that is to appomt the Village Inspector for 
their circle, the scene is most interesting and instructive As 
large a number as possible of the residents in the circle is eoU 
leoted , and the duties and position oi the Village Inspector are 
explained They are then asked to nominate from amongst 
them some one whom they think suited for the post and who 
may be willing^ to accept it They generally require a little 
leisiure to talk it over, and retire to some shade where they sit 
in oonelave and discuss the merits of the different parties 
Having made up their minds, they present their nominee, witl4 
not unfrequently, the reasons which have infiuenced their choice. 
They are then told that although tkey are not officially con- 
nected with the pohce their influence and assistance are looked 
for m the cause of good order, and to strengthen the hands of 
their representative The village watchers are then brought 
forward in whose selection they take a part , after which they 
usually sit down to hear the Village Inspector instructed in hu 
duty Nothing can be more valuable to the Supenntendent 
than these open receptions of all classes m ins district. Thus 
passing from talook to talook, he learns the politics of every 
village, and gams an insight into the party-life of these little 
Pedlingtons which will prove of immense service to him, m the 
performance of his duties 

Having secured the interests of the principal individuals of 
note lu each locality, we have them, to a considerable extent, 
pledged to our success , and by frequent open and frank com- 
monioation and consultation with them we can bind them aldl 
more closely to our side ^ In eases of violent cnme the pbhee 
will generally have the sympathies of the puldio with 
Bat, until now, these have had uo means of talnng nor 
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hn$ there been any sustained endeavour to enltsi them This 
great point we have gained » and we hope^ in time, so to use our 
means as to have, instead of a police acting per se, a body 
acting in concert with all the influence lent to it by publicfeel* 
mg 

As far as the system has gone, it has proved thoroughly 
workable, and has been mucli more easily introduced than had 
been anticipated There has been no jamng between the police 
and the magistracy as had been predicted, and every day lessens 
the chance of this The real strength of the pohce must mainly 
he in the support it receives from the Magistrate If it fail to 
gam his confidence, it will find itself powerless indeed This 
mutual action is not necessarily a matter of an} difficulty The 
ends and aims of the two officials are identical , and while the 
Magistrate guides, advises, and if need be checks , the Superm-* 
tendent has full scope for the exercise of his judgment aud 
energy, in the daily working mass m his charge Ihe depart- 
ment has not been long enough at work to enable us to give 
any reliable data as to its efficiency in the prevention and de- 
tection of crime, but from what we know to have been done, we 
confidently anticipate a marked improvement on the old police 
will be visible, when the statistics over a fair period come to be 
made out In many points, however, improvement m the ad- 
ministration of justice 18 beginning to show itself We may for 
one thing feel certain that very little crime is now suppressed 
whereas formerly, we believe we are not wrong m saying it was 
the rule, not the excejition It is found that the prelimmary 
stages m cases, are now rapidly got over, whereas under the 
old regime it was exactly at these points the vexatious delays 
most occurred The new pohce, when they arrest without 
warrant, must bnng the prisoner before a Magistrate within 
twenty -four honrs With him is handed m a document called a 
charge sheet, showing the crime with which he is charged, the 
name of the complainant, the witnesses, and the police officer 
who arrested him , the hour he was bronght to the station 
house, and how long he was detained there The Magistrate on 
the same document enters his decision, makes any remark that 
may be called for on the condnct of the Pohce, and sends the 
paper to the Superintendent of the Distnct It is so even if 
the prisoner be comnutted to the Courts, and it forms an ad- 
mirable check on the dilly-dallying which used to occor over 
the police stageoof our criminal cases 
At the Courts is an Inspector, who takes charge of all oases 
coming from the Magistracy He sees all the witnesses are present, 
that the papers are complete, and that every thing is ready to 
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be submitted to the Court, when the case is before the Court he 
remains to supply any deficiencies, and to receive any orders 
on its further investigation Precisely as the evidence comes up 
more fresh and recent, so cases are more rapidly and satisfaoto* 
rily disposed of The enormous proportion of acqnittah to con- 
victions was most apparent in the decisions of the Courts , 
indeed exactly as oases progressed a step higher so was the 
gi eater chance of the escape of the accused It should have 
lieen precisely the revei se, and it can only be accounted for on 
the supposition that every day’s delay, weakens evidence. 

In the persistent tracing out ot crime a vast improvement is 
apparent There is a hie and purpose m the way in which the 
police set to work, which is due to careful supervision and 
guidance, and a wholesome spirit of compctuion and rivalry 
The thorough departmental oiganization, the close watching of 
the Magistiacy, aud the compaiative publicity of police proceed- 
ings, act as ready checks on that over exercise ot authont) , 
which au excess of zeal might lead to Xo poiut is more 
earnestly dwelt upon by the inspector General, and none more 
oouhtautly impicsscd on his subordinates, than the absolute 
necessity of forbearance and disciiramation in the action of the 
police Aud, although their presence is everywhere more direct- 
ly felt, we honestly believe that the people experient e less ac- 
tual interference than they did on the old system There is no 
hole and corner work now If the police do wrong, it is patent, 
aud IS promptly lemedicd 

But — if a dchire to have a police party stationed in their 
village, may be held to show that the people hnd the police a 
protection and not an infliction, then, we can vouch lor it, 
that this IS the satiafactoiy result There is no de^^iro to shirk 
liaving the stations, on the conliary, applications for their esta- 
blishment are common And that these applications are sincerely 
made is proved b} the fact that the luhabitauts have lu many 
cases built a station house for the party One effect of the 
system of patrol which is earned out all over the district is, that 
sma’l communicating parties are located at convenient distances 
on roads which pass tiirough poorly populated portions of the 
country An immediate result is increased traffic on the road, 
the police station villages being convenient halting places where 
the bullocks aud goods are sate from depredation Having be* 
come halting places, small shops are opened, and the people 
collect from the neighbourhood , * 

Ihe foregoing is a slight sketch of the work going on in the 
Madras Presidency Because it is still ou its tnal — and in ita 
earliest days of existence, we have wntten temperately at to i(a 
Dscsmbeb, I 860 t U 
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results either present or anticipated Its course in didcrent 
localities 18, and always will be, varied But it is based on 
sound principles, is capable of wide application, and contains the 
dements of eventual success. 
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Abt IY — 1 Eeports on the Depredatume committed by the Thug 
Gange of Upper and Central Indta Bj Major W H Sl*U- 
HAN, ^mmuiwner for the Suppreision of Thuggee and Da- 
cotty Calcutta, 1840 

2 Report on Budhuck alias Bagree Dacoits, and other Gang 
Robbers ^ Hereditary Profession ^ and on the measures adopted 
hu the dovemment of India for their Suppression. By Lieut 
Col W H Slebuan Csdcutta, 1849 

3 Selections^ Volumes L and II ^ from the Records of the Bom- 
bay Government in the Police Branch of the Judicial Depart- 
ment Bombay, 1852-1858 

4 Selections from the Records of the Bombay Government in 
the Police Branch Volume I New Semes Reports (md Returns 
relating to the Crimes of Thuggee and Dacoity , Correspon- 
dence relating to Professional Poisoners and to Act XXIX of 
1850, Papers on the subject of Confessions, vnth Reports on 
and List of Wandering Tmbes, compiled by Major C R. W 
Heevbt, 2nd Bombay European Regiment Light Infantry ^ 
Assistant General Superintendent Thuggee and Dacoity De 
partment in the Bombay Presidency Bombay, 1858 

5 Selections from the Records of the Bengal Government No 
XXI Reports relating to the Suppression of Dacoity in Bengal 
for 1856-1857 and 1857-1858 Calcutta, 1859 

6 Correspondence regarding the Thuggee and Dacoity Suppres- 
sion Department 

7 Our Indian Police , 

8 Memorandum on the Scmde Police 

9 Report of the Commissioners for the Investigation of the alleged 
Cases of Toi ture at Madras 

10 Report on the Police of the Bombay Presidency for 1858 

1 1 The Friend of India*' from August to December 1860 

12 Draft of a Bill for the Regulation of Police within any part 
of the British Territories in India to which it may please the 
Governor General in Council to extend its provisions 

13 Debate in the Legislative Council of India on the first reading 
of the Proposed New Police Bill 

• 

An emmeat public character, alas ! but now gone from amon^ 

us, observed in his account of a celebrated pasea^^e in the his- 
tory of our country — that that there were two opposite errors 

2 L 2 
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into whiob those who studied the annals of historj, were in 
constant danger of falling,^ the error of judging the present 
by tbe past, and the cnor of judging the past by the jireaent 
“ Tbe former is the error of minds prone to re\erence whatever 

* 18 old, the latter of minds readily attracted by whatever is 
‘ new ” Preserve we, in a consideration of what is before us, 
the happy mean, partial although we may on tbe whole bo dis- 
co\ ered to be to the conservative extreme 

The whole history of the Thuggee Department has only to 
be read,” wrote an observant man still among our forenu»st 
administrators, ‘'were testimony required to the tact and 

* intelligence with which its delicate duties have been conduct 

* ed ” Exists there any one who would remove it from our 

rnstitutions, who will wade through that history ? Does any 
one now think of reading those records — those accounts whicli 
moved our every sensibility, our pity and our horror, when fiist 
they wrung our hearts and hornfied the woild with the tale they 
unlolded, — that now lie m dusty neglect among our shelved 
aichnes? Are there many who now give even a passing 
thought to the man, aye, man in the noblest conception of the 
attributes of human being, who toiled wearied, and succeeded — 
hut * ne\er laid his head upon his pillow without praying tliat 
' God would in Ills mercy grant that the poweis bestowed 
'upon him might be employed for useful purposes alone, and 
' not abused to the injury of the innocent ” “ ProMdence has 

spared me,” continued he, " to see done far more than I c\er hoped 
to sec ” What was that^ What did that hene\olent hut mortal 
being, dare to say hud been achic\cd ^ Head his \psisswia verba 
— for we are indeed poring over ijiose worm-eaten lecords, — may 
they inspire us with a juat appieciation of the task wc ha%'e 
undertaken, and con\ey to our humble endeavours au canicstiiLas 
in the cause we would adiocate "a cause of simplicity against 
' craft— of security and life itself, against certain robbery and 
‘ probable destiuction ” 

Not a body of the many hundreds of travellers who every year fell 
victims to these gangs of assassins, was found that did not lumo a fruitful 
source of profit to the native pohto and of oppiossion to the innocent people 
of the surrounding Milages , and if the suppression of this wholesale ujstem 
of murder, which had been purjsued for so many geneiatious over the 
whole face of our Indian > mpiro, be estimated merely with refeience to the 
relief thus afforded to the peo])le from the oppression of the pohee exer 
cised on that ground alone, the Government under whoso auspices it had 
been effect^ would be entitled to the gratitude of mankind That it has 
been attended with no eclat, is true, because it has been effected with the 
quiet and unostentatious su^^rt and encouragement of philantUropio 
rulers, and by the labours of a few pubUc 8er\ ants whose suoce^ul exeitions 
could odd nothing to the reputation of any mfiuontial class and thereby 
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enlist their self love id the cause Upon the broad shield of that self love 
how many are borne on through evil as well as through good report to 
wealth and honor, for enterprises which have resulted lu no good to man- 
kiud, or to any portion of it, save that induLntial section whoee self-love 
bos been attended with ten thousand times more of suftenng to the inno^ 
cent, than this which has rooted out from among a huudi^ nuliions of 
l^ople, an enormous evil which had for centuries oimressed them, and 
from which it was long supposed that no human etiorts could relieve 
them •’* 

Thus wrote the late Sir William Henry Sleeman when at 
the head of the Thuggee Department, and it were almost an 
insult to Ins memory to essay to enlist finer language in a de- 
scription of the institution over which lie so anxiously pre- 
sided, the blessings that attended whose efforts were so patent 
'^\Rnd so affecting We will confine ourselves therefore to the 
images the records of it present to oui admiration 

Ihe late Honorable Court of Directors, had urged upon the Go- 
\ernment of India that they knew norcai^on why some effective 

* measures should not be adopted by an ible and zealous magis- 
‘ tiacy with a sufficient police establithment, for the suppression 
of such frightful evils ” The machinery put to work accoidingly, 
soon the Government of India “ w is happy to express entire 

* concurrence with the just eulogmm passed by the Agent to 
‘ the (jovernor General, on the zealous and mentorious exer- 
‘ tions^’ of Its chosen chief, Captain bleeman, and was satisfied 
that ^ aided by so active and intelligent an officer, nothing 
‘ would be left undone to ensure the accomplishment of objects 
‘ ol such importance to the interests ol humanity,” and presently 
when a spirit of economy prorajitcd an opinion that sufficient 
had aheady been attained with the full spirit of the philan- 
thiopy that has alwajs dutiuguished the Government of India, 
it was piomptly met iii incmoiuble words, the wisdom of which 
we would hold up to Indian rulers to the latest day antecedent 
to the great interregnum we all deioutly look forward to For 
let all the world become Utopia, India will still be its Alsatia, 
until that day when the lamb shall indeed lie down by the 
wolf, — the Thug, the Dacoit — India’s normal iniscieants, who 
may now in one sense be said hurler avee les hups , — can leave 
unmolested their fellow human beings 

The high roads throughout India were infested Scenes of 
horror such as seldom before had been described had been 
brought to light and substantiated by evidence the most 

* conclusive and undeniable,” — and, “ to stop the prosecution of 

* the measures adopted and still in progress for tne destruotion 
^ of such formidable criminals, would bung back the evils with 
^ redoubled violence and would enable them to prosecute ^eir 
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* bomd avocations with additional security anstng from the knoto-^ 

* ledye that they had acquired by woeful experience, of the tactics 

* that had been adopted to dejeal themP It was coneequenti* 
Ij decreed to be absolutely necessary to retain the invaluable 

* Bervices” of the special Agency * employed in so humane a 
workj’ the protection of the general community 

« Thuggee had been an institution for ages” lately ^rote an able public 
officer, a gigantic crime, pervading the len^ and breadth of the land 
Jifeither individuals nor Governments ever troubled themselves on the sub- 
ject^ and no Government but ours would have ever attempted, or have 
sucMeded m suppressing the monstrous enme ” “ It is well to remember 

the feet,** continued he, ‘‘that the victims ^ere to be counted not by 
hundreds, but by tens of thousands It was not like a battle or an ^i- 
demio in which a certam number of lives were lost, and the loss was foiv 
gotten in a loi^ internal of peace and secmity, — but every year added to 
the victims of 'iliuggee-^\eiy year people passing fixim one town to ano- 
ther disappeared mysteriously, yet there was no clamour, no popular com- 
motion, no effort made, though the existence of ozganis^ bands of 
murderers called ‘Thugs* was matter of public notoriety It is very 
remarkable because want of natuial affection is certainly not a cbaractens- 
tic of the native , and yet husbands, fathers, and children, disappeared 
and ^there was no stir made Alar\ ellous apathy ' shewn too, by the same 
people, who with no better excuse (m the opmion of some,) than a trana 
parent he about a gi eased caitndge, have raised a commotion which has 
occasioned unheard of misery, the loss of tens of thousands of lives, and 
of milhons of treasure ’* 

But to proceed to a more comprehensive testimony of what 
the Department has been about, what it has done and is still efiect>* 
iDg — Omne verum utile dictu 

“ The Department has been so admirably established ” wrote the officer 
lately impointed its chief in one of the reports before us, “ its rules so well 
devised mr its efficient working, ensuimg when acted up to, complete secu 
nty to the innocent m the pursuit and punishment of the guilty, its efficien- 
cy has steadily sustained such long and umversal tests— and ever chcited 
and maintained such umversal piaise and acknowledgments oven from 
Foreign European countries— its efforts have been so unceasing, and the 
general superintendence over evety branch of it so vigilant, iiist^t and 
uniform, and its successes so remaikable from the earhest pciiod of its tor 
mation by its ongmator Majoi General Wilham Henry Sleemau, that 1 can 
on this subject only add my own testimony extendi^ ovei on experience 
of 12 years, to its peculiar and entire fitness for the attainment of the great 
ends for which it was originally estabhsaed If the system according to 
which its operations have dunng so long a peiiod been conducted, be stnet- 
ly and with eveiy jealousy acted upon, its operations may in my humble 
opmion, be safely extended to the suppression of every description of 
profeaelonal cnminals ’* 

“ As a pohtieal machine perhaps its utihty has not been considered , — 
but it may unquestionably be asserted, that the successful proceedings of 
the department, extended as they have been into the territory of eveiy 
native power in British India, must have operated with very beuefioial 
influence upon the mmds of the population of the countiy, at the spectacle 
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of the uoflincbiog and continued arrest and punishment, a special and 
peculiar agency, without reference to jurisdiction, of the greatest and most 
dreaded criminaLs- — whose existence throu^out the land, and depredationa 
and atrocities everywhere, had hitherto created such terror in almost eveiy 
region, that while some chie& considered it safe to harbour, and others 
more questionably to recognise tiiem, no traveller deemed himself secure 
from f^hng a victim to villmns whether Thugs, Poisoners, or Highwaymen, 
nor Sepoy retummg from a Furlough to his distant native village, 
certam that he should escape them, — no peaceful householder was exempt 
from a nocturnal visitation from a gang of robbers, farmer sure of the 
harvest be had gathered on his threshing floor, nor zemindar or landholder 
safe from their exactions , no guard of s^ys over treasure whet^ m 
cantonment or m the held, without danger of bemg attacked by bandits, nor 
bnde without some apprehension even m the midrt of her marriage proces- 
sion, whether it mi^t not presently be dispersed and all ruthlesuy des- 
poilra of the ornaments they were braecked with , — ^the wayfarer was not 
secure from being poisoned, robbed, oi cheated of his money, nor policeman 
or pal^lfrom beiug cudgelled or murdered outright , the village watchman, 
•was m doubt wheUier his security should not be hia first duty — vduoh 
it generally has been, and countryman returning from the neighbouring 
market in fear that he might be waylaid and plundered, or deprived of 
his purchase or his money by some dexterous knave ,>-the mon^ changer 
coming home at dusk from his stall m the Bazaar, was not always per- 
mitted to reach it not deprived of his money bag , the Sahoocar or native 
Banker even within chaiued and barred doors, was still afraid that lus 
premises might any night be invaded and his concealed closets and pits 
nfled of all his hoarded wealth, and no secunty felt any where while the 
marauders the Department has been employed in suppressing, ravaged 
every country with impunity — preyed m every town or village, infe^ed 
every highway, — ^feared by all and checked by no one ” 

Under such a contemplation of the good effected hy 
this Institution, what can be said of any proposition 
to do without it, or to mer^e it, as we believe has been sug- 
gested, into the new Police — to dilute into water a drop of 
elixir vita for motives scarcely so much of policy, of pohtical 
expediency, or even of economy our present greatest exigen- 
cy, as of that mama — centrahzation which, as has been 
said, trusts nobody, and under its influence nobody grows 
— ** The time has not yet come,” recently wrote out the 
Hon’ble Court of Directors, when the present arrange- 
' ments for the suppression of these classes of cnmi- 
' nals can be dispensed with, and we feel it necessary 
^ to renew our injunctions that none of the effectual precautions 

* originally adopted for the secunty of the criminals, be suffered 

* to be m the slightest degree relaxed^ — and with deference 
enquired the oflicer from whom we have already so largely 
quoted, is any one prepared to bnng forward* any oUier 

* institution having Ba<m laudable and humane ends, that would 

* be better suited to the requirements of the country ?” 

Never*’ declared the eminent man by whom it was so long 
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ftnd SO a&xioniBly watched over*-with the solicitude in regard 
to hiB Assistants and the faults they might be led into, of a parent 
over hiB children declared “ 1 will not attempt to excuse their er-^ 
' rors or mine,” wrote he to the highest Authonty I merely 

* endeavour to explain the causes in which they originate, and 

* solicit for them a lenient consideration ” “ Never" certified 
‘Sir Wilham SIceman “in the history*^ of crime, and of the 

* measures for its repression, have there in any country m the 
' world been sucli few arrests compared with convictions, and 
‘ so much security afforded to the innocent in the pursuit of the 

* guilty ” Would that such could be said of the police of any 
country past or present ^ W ould that an introspection of the 
history of the Police of India past or present, could afford us but 
the faintest hope of the some guarantee from the action of that 
future one we are about to establish I 

Let us consider however what has been said of the present 
agency of the Thuggee and Docoity Department- oi ii% speciality 
beyond every other for the duties yet required of it We feel 
Ihat we had already almost said enough, and we may not, 
we would not, be irksome But we have yet to deal with the 
mam question, — has the time arrived in which the duties ef- 
fected by this Department, may be entrusted to other ordinary 
agency ? 

We find Sir William Sleeman saying in one of the Reports 
before ua , — “ The old Thug associations which hate now been 

* effectually put down in all parts of India, uould assuredly use 

* up again, and fiouribh under the assurance of religious sanction, 

* and the strong and almosbs^resistible disposition of the louse 
‘ characters of the lowest class of India who have no property, 

‘ to associate under such assurances for the purpo&e of taking 

* what they require from those i\ho have it, — and new ones 

* would be everywhere formed, were the strength of the special 

* police employed in the suppressioriy hastily reduced^ or its vigi- 

* lance relaxed The class of poisoners by profession so common 
‘ and destructive to life m all parts of India, has now been 
‘ brought under the cognizance of this police by Act III of 
' J848 with a fair prospect of being under judicious manage* 

^ ment, effectually put down like the other classes of Thugs, 

' Some few classes of robbers by hereditary professions remain 

* untouched m all parts of India, while the more formidable 
‘ classes can as yet be considered as only partially put down * 
And again ^ “ a benevolent Government like that of India 

* which rules paternally, and cannot rule otherwise tn India'* (the 
Italics are our own,) * will not permit an establishment which 
' has done,* and is doing, so much good for the people under its 
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' Bwvr, to be diminished la strength or effimencj, till the 
^ work intrusted to it shall have been completed^ whkh it canmH 

* befor many jfeari ” 

'Jjus was m 1848 From the other vcdome before ns, how<^ 
ever, printed m 1858 (Major Hervey’s reports,) we find ^at 
of the ** few smaller nntonohed classes,’’ one hod existed (dis^ 
covered by himself,) untouched indeed, over the whole of Sontb- 
em India, so extremely formidable from their numbers and 

* from the boldness and intelligence displayed in their depreda* 
' tions’^ (we have a very full account of these Khaikaree rob- 
bers in the volumes before us,) that the late General Supenn- 
tendent Colonel James Sleeman reported of them to the Go- 
vernment of India, that ** m no class with which we were oo- 

* quainted, had the crime of Dacoity been found more complete- 
^ ly systematised and adopted aaan hereditary profession, and 

* that in none would it be found more difficult of complete 

* eradication ” We are glad to perceive so much has already 
been effected against that enterpnsing people, — but we sh^ 
have to revert presently to their continued depredations in dis- 
tricts of which the Pohce is held up as an example, but where 
the Thuggee Department has not any jurisdiction. Other ** un- 
touched” classes were the Bedowreahs of the North West, the 
Bertaks and Meenahs who exist throughout Central India and 
may be found in the Dooab, the Mhangs and Bamoosees of West- 
ern India, the Wuddurs of the Canara Frontier, the Takinkars 
of the Deccan, the Pardhees and KoUiotees of Khandeish and 
Berar, the Wusawehs of Guzerat, the Bhar robbers of Bombay, 
the Gehars^a large class of child stealers of the valley of the 
Nerbudda, but now we beheve discovered, and a genus amne of 
others of esoteno habits (we find them all mentioned in the 
prmtr" 'Sports,) whose existence as profesuonal depredators 
was unkiiown when Sir William Sleeman wrote the above, but 
who have been brought to light by the unflagging researches 
of the Department — of whom Major Hervey states, they prac- 
tised what oil had at heart and none lookra upon as criminal,” 
— that ** poverty urged them no more m their evil practices, than 
' the desire to earn a livelihood propelled every man to renewed 
‘ efforts m his vocation,” — and from a minute appended to one of 
his Reports, of a Durbar of Dacoits held by hinou We un<kr- 
stand the aocompiished rogues who attended it, oil m their na- 
tional costumes, at once fell to scromblu]^, pell-mell, over the 
putters of pawn sopares intended to be served out to'them, — 
he shewed that anything short of life-long incarceration, ** woe 
' to them but a temporary calami ty— 'temporarily affecting their 
^ liberty, not repressing their evil propensities.” 

DiosiCBiB, I860 
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*<PluudeM<f wrote he, “ crowding my Court have reiterated the 

etetemente eh^y on the reoorde of the local Ma«pstrates, of the sudden 
rushing into their houses m the dead of night, of leioe men with mufSed 
teoas or daubed with strealn of paint, hol£i^ lighted torches hnd armed 
with swords or bludmns , of the remorseless rapine they committed » of 
terrified wives and oau^ters with lacerated ears and ^nostrils, injured 
wri ate and aaUes, of amighted old men and women, and younger men 
with broken heads or sore from blows and buffets , of doors and windows 
broken down and oloseta and bo^es laid open and gutted , rooms nfled , 
th^ household gods desecrated, their sanotities invaded, and themselves 
ruined, often pest redemption, by ruthless scoundrels, ^ose excuse for 
BOoh acts has been, that such wu their pro/euton Mo succour at hand, — 
the village guardians oonoealing tbemsmves, neighbours mute and in the 
deepest awe — ^they in terror had to eniocumb to every outeage and every lu* 
digmfyjunoared for and unhelped ,till the noise of shouts and mue^et shots, 
the sounding of conches and drums, and the bombastio eniri into the pi e- 
nuses, of the villas authorities now oome to assist them, made them feel 
some assurance of the robbers being really gone and themselves left 
alive r » 

“ In the Bagulkoto gang robbery, the owner of the house— a noh banker, 
but d feeble and aged man — being speared by a Dacoit— a young lad his grand- 
son and heir, rushed forward to hold up the stricken man. * Fifty Uupees 
over your share of the spoils if you kill him,’ oised out the Maik of the 
gang te one of the bandits, and the lad too was slam on the spot. A ne- 
phew snoceeded to the estate Two of the Dacoits were hanged. The 
hottee was one day found in flames and was burnt to the ground The 
nephew soon after died after a short illness. The husbandless survivors, 
fbrnidden by their laws to remarry and without any male heir, are now the 
sole representatives of the once flourishing firm.*’ 

" In the case of the KuUolee gang robl^ry, the plnndered party declared 
that the robbers ** essayed lu vam to withdmw from the wrists of his sou 
a pair of silver bracelets.” A Dacoit thereupon suggested that his hands 
should be lopped off , another that his arms should be broken A kmfe 
was produced when th^ prepared to do the deed, but agam endeavoured 
to the bracelets on by other means. ^ I bey dragged and pulled at 
them, and then tried bv applying oiL Next they rubbed the arms over 
with nee husks, and at last succeeded in getting possession of the coveted 
ornaments, only after they had exconat^ and lacerated the poor lad’s 
hands.” Thej treated similarly a little boy in the Butgeera Daooity, and 
in the same way a young girl in a gang robl^ry m the Taoua CoUeotorate , 
and in a Dacoity at Uutuee^ they were on the point of chopping off the 
feet of another young giri, in oi^r to gain possession of a pair of silver 
chain anklets, but omy desisted an being implored by her mother to re- 
fiain.”” 

" For such acts of pilla» too^ it has been exemplified that others than ike 
parties have suffered punt^ment ” 

" The suddenness of their attaofal,* wrote th^ Secretary to the Government 
of India in Colonel Sleeman*8 books, " enabled them to overpower resistanoe 
at the tune, while their unmediate dispersion after suooess effectually baf- 
fled all pursuit.— and the extent of country over whioh their d^redations 
extended^ and the rapidity of iheur movemantiL offered vanous impedi- 
menta to uiy suooeadul exertions on the part or local Magistrates to pre- 
vent their attedks, or to brtng the offenders to pamahment after the per- 
petcaiion of their crimes,” and to meet the difficulty it was resolved to 
vest the Genarsl Supermtendeat with sufficiant powers to enable him 
a weU directed system of lea e a roh, to seek out the ortminah in their 
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tunuJ liaazit«| to lay open their |Hrocee<jmga and acooomy^Jto 
«teps whenever they mi^t aat out on thoijr expeditioiui to pMveni “Ppjf*" 
hie their musoeas, or at any rate to purtoe them wherever they 
and e^^otuaBy to puniah and aupprees them ” “ We hope/* said the Oomt 
of Directors to the Government of Bombay, ** the measoziee adopied fow 
the eu^reaaion of the oxime of Dacoity^ will be as eflfeotcud uiuler thw 
Bombay Preadenoy as they have proved in other parte of India wbflse the 
name system has pursued,” and writing submuebtly they said, ihB 
total diBcontinuanoe of the onme would be ^oue of the greataat bo<»M^ in 
the power of Government to confer upon the oominumty 

To speak then of the necessity for maintaining this admir^Ie 
Institotion as an exceptional and a distinct one apart fratk etfcry 
other Pohce system, would seem under such eyidepnce to be 
supererogatory But we feel it to be still left to us further to 
shew the folly of the presumption that to the new Pohce might 
be safely entrusted the duties that hitherto none but this specud 
Department had been found competent to perform Let us 
hope that it is under no pique of such a sense of its special fit- 
ness for such duties, that those labor who by proposing its ex- 
tinction would forget what was due to the people among whotn 
we have been plac^ , — who would forget that it was tketr sbcu- 
nty we should seek — the boon in our power to confer upon them 
BO well illustrated by the late Court of Directors. Be it far from 
us, who live among nations whose constitution is, as obseryed by 
the lamented General Jacob, to be governed and be commands, 
to enlist private feelings at a distasteful fact Let ours be the 
ambition to govern well and to do our duty, — an honest stnying 
to do our best — every one in Lis respeotive sphere, — all beholding 
and applauding, assisting and upholding each other^a honest 
endeavours These are perhaps commonplaces, but still we 
like to adopt them ** Thou art the man*’ was but common 
place after all , — but it was very affecting In themoflten lie 
our greatest maxims Let opponents consider what the ex- 
cellent Sleemau wrote, — 

“ From one end of India to tho other all have united their efforts to 
secure success to this great undertabug , — and bo beneficial to tho peo^ 
of India has been the result, that there is, 1 believe, no part of their pul^ 
life to which those who have had most to do in tue work, look back with 
more pnde and pleasuna ” A similar sentiment was that of the officer wha 
now occupies his place at the head of the Ilepartmeut. ** A long line of 
/ illustnouB officers of the Indian services,” lately wrote he, " some now m tiie 
highest position and power, have from ome to tune belonged to the Depart- 
ment, and 1 beheve they would all be found to acknowledge that the greatest 
good they might claim to have been humble imrtxiumenbi m the 
cause of humanity, was effected by them while employed m the sii pp rea rib n 
of Thuggee and Daooity” He pointed to ^Judges who have m oa tbs 
trials of cases sent up by this Department, to members of higher CooHi 
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^ IM mivwad them, to Uie FoBoUotitnM of Ftovumm, Item- 

ben of Oounoi) and Qoveraon, who have looked into and eiKamined them, 
end, when jonngaf in their oareer of uaefulneee. have even oooupied eooh 
hoinUe pUom aa Amutanta to the General Bupennt^deixt.’* 

la epMking of the or^^mtton of the meararee neoeeaarr to 
be takea againet Dacoits, which ended indeed m the datj 
being made over to the Hinggee Department, we find Mr 
Manmi, lately Commiaaioner at Na^poor, writing , Much aid 
' in respect to information, coH^ieration, and police force, could be 

* firesi of oourae by Ma^trates, but the substantive duty of 

* investigattoa and apprehension, can only be ^ectuaUy and iafe^ 

* ly Mndertahen by ambulatory officers acting much m the way 

* of the best part of the Thuggee Department, and seeing too 

* with their own eyes and working with their own band * • * • 

* In short ihe pohce investigation must be, 1 conceive, eitfruifedf 

* to ipectal hands , — the tnal of the commitments must devolve 
' on special judu^ Qualifications , and the law must be altered, 

* so aa to embrace within its grasp a class of men who are 

* scarcely leas the common enemies of mankind and of social 

* order, than the pirates of the ocean ” In another place he 
aptly termed them ''land pirates*” 

In a general Beport wntten in 1856,)We find the following 
to have been stated by Major Hervey, at t^t tune the Assistant 
of the Department for the Bombay lerntones. 

I may here add ^dule on the subject in connection with the sUfficienoj 
of the means at my du^iosal for the suppression of onme, the extent to 
which Daooity for instance was perpetraM by the euteipnamg robbers 
against whom particularly the operatioos of this Agency have been direct- 
ed. 1 have stated that the total number of men of that class apprehended 
as Dacoits sinoe 1649 amounted to 609 The number of Daooities ascertain- 
ed to have beed committed by them amount to l,151,^of which 703 
have, on reifarenoe, as yet been authenticated. Of the above Daooities 
a$ many as 10^ t<i)k place vOkinthe Temtones cf the Bombay Presidency 
Hie pu^perty earned off by the Daooits m the 703 authentioated instances, 
was to the extent of Ba. 646,069-2-10, of which a portion to the value of 
but Be. 17,209-8-7 was recovered by the local Police — while the perpetrar 
tenv of these Daooitaes were discovered by them in but a tenth of the 
whole number of oasea although rewards from 60 to 600 Ba. had frequently 
been offered for thev detection 

We have lately observed a tendency on the part of an influ- 
entud Pabho Paper when oonsidenng the advanta^ to be 
derived from the proposed Pohce, to decry the necessity for the 
oontmued ^zutenoe of the Thuggee and Daomty Establishments 
It woidd even advocate the intention of the Draft Act to absorb 
into the Kew Police ail separate police or quasi-pohoe bodies or 
establishments. We are impelled therefore on a subject of auch 
intense interest to the people of India, to cull something more 
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jErom UiQ reports before ue. U is not ♦ur motive to we w f y We* 
wish odjr to oonvinoe those, who, it should seem totmlmn 
the insight permitted us into the question, have denvedjmiicb 
of what they think or say on the subject, irom an imperfect 
derstanding of the relative merits of the caee^iNosr Pohoo 
ver$ui the Thuggee and Daooity Department 
** Our Fohoe system is an evil and so is your Department,*’ 
lately wrote the officiating Commissioner at Jubbmlpoor to the 
present General Superintendent. Both depend muck on the 

* Executive Officers , but 1 am of opinion that both are neoes- 
' sary evils, and where Dacoities become of frequent occurrence, 

* that it la necessary to employ some more powerful Agency 
' than that of the reg^ular Pobce.” 

The late Mr J A. Craigie, Sessions Judge at Jubbulpoor, 
addressed the same officer, observing that the Department had 
**reheved India from the atrocitieB of hereditary murderers 

* whose crimes were quoted with horror m every country in 

* the woild, and whose iMins were prevented from imbruing 

* their hands in the blood of the present generation only by the 
^retention of the Department as a part, and a Uadtng part, 

* of our Police system ” He added, my own experience ot 
^ the department over which you now preside, is, that it has 

* effected (with, in its earberetages especially, the most ihaqffi- 

* cieot means,) the most notable results that the police m India 
' have ever worked out, and if its success be not daily' spoken 

* of now, it 18 because it has suppressed the system which it 

* was called into existence to contend against The department 

* must be mcantatned or Thuggee totU tn a couple of yeart he ae 

* rife ae of old. That particular part oi the duty having been 

* Buccessfi^y earned out, the suppression of professional daooity 

* was superadded, and our jails, before the mutiny, testified to 
^ the success which followed your efforts , and that the right 

* men were in the nght places there, has been manifMted by 

* the part they have taken since their hberation by the rnuti* 

* neers ” 

Again, the Resident at Hyderabad observed , — I coosuder 
^ the Thu^ee and Daoc^ty Department to have been altogether 

* organixeOor an exceptional purpose, and because our ordiaaiy 

* Pobce and Cnminal Courts, were found unequal to ocm with 

* the crimes it was intended it should deal with.** £Bs w* 
penenoe, he said, '' of the working of the departaent duimi|c 
12 years in Hyderabad Torntory, was altogether *m its fisvor* 
Colonel Joseph Graham, who tor 17 years belonged to 
Apartment,, remarked of it that it was a eystom y^natod, 
< organued, and sucoewfiAly worked for many yeai^*ib/ a mae-- 
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* ttr mmd like th 0 Ute Sir WiUiam Sle^aii^, — a tjB- 

* ten M aearlj perfect aa inatitotion could be, and which 

* had baea extolled by Lord 'V^bam Bentmck (who forwarded 

* It,) and by every auoceeding Governor General, and by the 
' beat and ablest men m and out of India,” — that it had been<-- 
** the aavioor of human life, and the terror of the sons of violence, 
*and had outlived or surmounted, all the calumny that had 

* ever been east uTOn it” 

The present omoer to whom is confided the administration pf 
the Provinoe of Sind, from whose letter we have already quoted, 
added the following additional testimony on the subject of the 
Department Bemarking that its general working must de- 

* pend upon the adminutrative ability of its European officers,” 
he said It is within my knowledge that the Dacoity Depart 

* ment m the Bombay Presidency, first brought to light the 

* depredaUons of organised gangs in the Southern Mahratta 
'Country and also on two occasions shewed thatinnocent persons 

* had been convicted and punished by a Sessions Court while 

* the real perpetrators of the outrages for which they had suf-' 
' fered were professional Dacoits It is also within my recollec* 
' tion that the Department at ouce brought forward some aged 
' dacoits and some young members connected with them, who 
' had commenced to rob in the immediate vicinity of the Head 
'Quarters of the Department So far as my experience of the 
'Department has enabled me to form a judgment, 1 have always 

* found It eminently efficient 

A Sessions Judge of whose ability there are many proofs, also 
said of' the Department As to the results of your operations 
' m the Southern Mahratta Country, 1 need only state, that 
'gang robberies have almost disappeared from the Calendar of 
'the Sessions Court In the years 1846 and 1849 while 1 was 
' Assistant Judge m this ZiUah, scarcely a month passed during 
' which ibere was not one or more such cases committed to the 
' Sessions. I have now been ior nearly a year as Sessions 
' Judge, and there has not been one dacoxty or gang robbery 
' properly bo called, for trial before me It is evident that this 
*18 chiefly due to your operations by vhich thd tnbes of Wud- 

* ders, Korwees, and Khaikorees who at one time infested the 
« country, were ong^nally ' demoralized* and dispersed ” 

The above convey high evidence of the v^ne set upon the 
aervioes of the Department, and would seem to us to be fair- 
ly put £ort£ for consideration. < But we have not quite done 
vrith the subject. Having endeavoured to grasp we desire 
to exhaust it, and to take our stand upon the result It is plaiu 
we are our^ves a staunch advocate for the continuance of the 
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l&Btitatioo But we deeire to ebow that we do not stand idoiie* 
We Teel oonfident that we shall not do 00 when Uie time amfee 
for a final decision on the question, and we would therefore etali 
follow up the speculations we have been led into m ar^de. 

The Fnend of Indut recently suggested, in noticing the siumss 
the ^*^0w Madras Constabulary” hod lately met with in oap^ 
tunng a notorious band of Dacoits that had fied from Pondi- 
cherry into Bntish Territory, that the first result of the intro- 
duction of the new Police into Bengal, should be the ifoolitunt of 
the Special Dacoity Commission and Establishments We be- 
lieve the zealous j^entleman who is the Commissioner for Da- 
coity in Bengal, is very competent to answer such a proposal 
satisfactorily, much in thu same manner and upon the same con- 
vincing grounds we have taken up m the defence of the exis- 
tence of the Special Thuggee and Dacoity l)epartment for idl 
India. For, m the last published Reports before us relating to 
the suppression of Dacoity in Bengal, we perceivb the follow- 
ing “ That the evil of Dacoity is not a light one, may be 

* gathered from the Appendix F , which shows that dunng the 

* year 1858, 499 cases of gang robbe]^ occurred in the dis- ^ 

* tnets of Bengal and Eebar, m whicn the almost incredible ^ 
'amount of Rs 462,136-8 11 was plundered, the small sum of 

' Rs 7,290-2-9 was recovered by the Police, and of 2,901 

* Ddcoits brought to trial before Xiistrict Magistrates — * were 

* committed for trial to the Sessions Court, in which only 667 
^ convictions were obtained These figures show the titter ina- 
' biUti/i, of the ordinary Courts to cope with the evil ” And 
again , — “ Dacoity can be suppressed as Was Thuggee, and with 
' ordinary confidence placed in my ofho6 and approvers, I have 
' no doubt tt vdll be but at present we are in a false posittom 
' Government must either virtually legalize the crime or the 
' means of preventing it AU ordinary iaws and procedure have 
' signally failed, and tlu public safety demands that extraordinary 
' measures should be adopted ” And with regard to the onme of 
Thuggee in Bengal, we extract the following remark , — **no 
" steps have been taken to bring the thugs, who are at large in great 

* numbers m the Morung, under the operations of my othce, and 1 
' have cause to fear that River Thuggee — though not prevalent— 

' still occurs ” It may be well in connection with the above ex« 
tracts, also to bnng to notice the following paiagraph m the tame 
pnnted volume. "During the year (1^8) J 00 persons were 

* arrested in Hooghly by Sie Dacoity Commissioimr impareniljr 
'for old offences During the same period, tlm Magiitriite 

* By some omission we apprehend by the Prints^ tiie auxnbet CjOSamit- 

ted for tml haa been left out m this passage of Mr &venaliav'a npovt 
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*mrre8ted 116 persooB apparently for offences committed dur- 

* 102 the year Of the former only 20 appear to have been 

* released of the latter 83 were acquitted but it is not ppsai- 
‘ ble to compare the final convictions from the information given 

* The laeut. Governor, however, notices this as a specimen oi 
' r4s iuperxQT ejfftaency of the mode of procedure followed in the 

* DacoUy Commissioner’s office, by which the unnecetaary arrest 
' (f innocent pertons is avoided," We would also draw atten- 
tion to the account, m the same publication, as a Dacoit Strdar, 
of one Johnny Dtck alias Jonmamood, the natural son of a 
deceased Indigo^planter 

It 18 quite relevant to the subject to observe, that tbe opera- 
tions for the eappresBiOD of Thuggee and Dacoity m Bengal, 
were, as an expenment, removed from the supervision of the Ge- 
neral Supenntendent, and placed under tbe direction of the Super- 
intendent of Police, but that subsequently it was again found 
necessary to place them under a distinct officer, and the appoint- 
ment ot a “ Commissioner for Daooity in Bengal,” was created 
accordingly We remark en passant, that the Supenntendent 
of Police of the time — a very energetic officer — for no one has 
excelled Mr Dampier m that office, reported, in jproposiog to 
make use of the Assistants to the General Superintendent in 
Ben^l in operating against and procuring information re- 
garding local Dacojties, then, as still, very prevalent in 
that province, thus , from their official habits, their know- 
' ledge of tbe people and general talents, he considered them 

* most peculiarly fitted to aid in the detection of local gangs, 

‘and in the general improvement of the police,’’ — a senti-' 
ment that was concurred in by the Lieut Governor lo 
a question, however, about keeping up an^ part of the Es- 
tablishment m Bengal, a Judge of the Nizamut Adawlut m 
Bengal observed, “ I am disposed to consider that it would be 
‘ inexpedient not to do so, because 1 feel almost certain that tlie 
‘ enme of Thuggee would revive ” “ In proof,” he further 

ol»erved, “ of the readiness with which Thugs return to their 
‘ former occupation 1 need only bring to the recollection of 
‘ the court, the case tried at Alhpoor in 1842, in which the 
‘ Chnprassee of the late Colonel Presgrave (born of a Thug 
‘ family, but belie v ed never to have acted with Thugs,) and an 
^ old ^^ale attendant on M rs Presgrave after many years of 
‘ employment in that officer’s family, had, on employment failing 

* them, commenced or recommenced operations in Thuggee and 
‘ strangled tiie unfortunate woman m whose house they were 
‘ lodging at Alhpoor ” These remarks were submitted 
for the opinion of the General Superintendent himself, 
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A ]!«oa]piiiiktiiA i}i« Aiaits of 
ut Bei^jd* temlteiy l|e rifejKi^Dy » 

* etAdftttiioed BO ettraordiiniYtbftl ooi^«iBmfai4MMM^ 

* ttpon the Orime to nm agtiii^ and fte ^ ^wnA(A^P(«riPMi 

* were the qfioere who now mpermtmded the motaw 

* former 8abaiitted»^" The kiiM>wieto thAt Aoene^ilb 

* OTsIlable at any point VI^a ngne of the ennte wte ^ieofare^ 

‘ With than ooeaaioiial yieitB to different parti» k enilaeBitj^ 
'and under the efficient eapermtendence oftheoAqere cfthw 

* Department no evil to the innocent is now to be np^ptrthwmdni*'' 

* But if the emfdoyment of these means were to^e ^ftto the 
^ Magtttrates of dUtrtcU and the ordinary Poiwe, they augtiSfc do 

* much evil, and cOuld do no good, ^me would have to be 
' sent to eadi of the thirty-£ve dutncto^ and, scattered amnng 

* tcm tunes as muiy Police Thannahs, the Mag^atrates wow 

* have no time to atiend to them, and would kww nothing 

< their dbaracter, and little of their damga” When it was referred 
for the opinion of the Lieutenant Goyemor of N W P who had 
muoh experience in Bengal, the reply was that Ehs Bonor entirely 
cononrred with this opinion, and would **maoh deprecate the haaty 

* withdrawid of the establishmeni.” Only very recently we nn- 
dentand, has the advantage of a single Agency for the auppreeaum 
for instance of Thuggee by administeniig poisons, now so £nvw« 
lent throughout Iwa and particularly along the Grand Trank 
Bead, been onpe more admitted by the same Government^ on the 

C nd that there was but one remedy for oigamsed cornea of the 
The efforts of the Magistracy might withm their respeotiira 
junsdiotions result in the detection of the Renders in one or 
more isolated oases, — bat they would not aviffi for the aetnal re* 
pression of tibe crime. A single Agency was the only one oai* 
culated toioope suooessfnlly with it. Bat to go Go* 

vernor of Bengal himself, however, would seem to have de9uir*> 
red to these opmions. He would not dispnte them, bnf he ocm* 
sidered ** that to keep up an establishment mmely as a terror 
* to possible cnminals sosffcely justified the expense.** The ra* 
suit was that the Assistants were kept on, bat were etfenoh« 
ed, as before shewn, to the Superintendent of Pobce*^wbicfeL 
again resulted, as i^eady noticed, — m their bemy ayam e^fm* 
rated from the Pbhee, and plaoed under a distinet ^Oieeity 
Coimaiseumer ** The following was the deemoa ot the 
ost knthonty^ The Governor Geftend m unpiwssd Wtft 
* neoeasity eff maintaming a yigUant agenoj ibro4;SboiiI.Aw|M* 

* tiah Provinces, as weu as a native statoi^ es As tnem$ 

* of effeotuaQy keeping dpwn these bands of rabhfAMdairfb 
* derma, who, atthougb at [wesent broken and di^^raed* si^U 
Bteunaa lS6a a w 
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^ ^ say Telsxstiso oCthe ^igilsiM Intharto exarcuied In wstcb# 
* lag Slid pmsmng tham, mot fad to re^or^iaae tkmt dando mi 
^ nxommmce Meir oystem of enme ** 

We bsTe shown above tiie objeotion the late Sir WilUsm 
Steemaft had to the anployfoent of the Agents of the Depart^ 
oent being left to Uagotrates or ^e ordinary Policeu It was 
one whidi we believe ne entertained to the lastp long after he 
fOtated from the Department. It should seem to eontmne 
^^eocionable to do so. The means of detection they present 
am apt, we apprehend, to be too readily made use of by Polioe 
'OffleexB» f<nr oriunary purposes — for the investigation of acciden- 
tal cates of cnme-^whum was not the object of the formation pf 
Department. The late Court of Directors expressly forbade 
it. And, as we believe it to be a part of the proposea plan for 
4he abolition of Ihe Department, to merge tt^as it is callra— into 
the new Police, we are able to msiance, out of perhaps many 
simflar oases, «n occasion m which a very sealous and an able 
Assistant Magistote (now no more,) of a distant province in the 
Bombay Territory, when specially appointed an Extra Assistant 
'to the General Supenntendent and furnished with the usnal 
tmeans for carrying on his special duties as such, in his local 
finagistenal capacity constantly employed those means in generid 
^pohoe duties. It soon followed as was to have been expjwted, 
that innocent men were snbjected to false accumtions Under 
the tutorage of the local Pohce, we are tcdd, conspiracies were 
formed to mm them. They only owed their deliverance on one 
memorable occasion, we have learnt, to the care bestowed by an 
Assutant Judge upon the case, m unravelling the combination 
An order was very properly issued thronghont Bombay, prohi^ 
bitisg the employment of the special agency of the Department 
as .^i^ts of Pohce. It is obvious that except under the 
greatest precauteonsit would be attended with the utmost danger 
to the oomwamty to attach such Agents, who require a peonSar 
haadlnig, to low Pohce officers who have not that Mouhar 
yp enence A system as finghtfuUy vicioub as that of Jonathan 
Wttd and his myrmidons might soon be the consequence. So 
impressed, however, have the generality of Polioe officers been 
tint they might be safely used by any one, andTor any purpose, 
that we remember a proposal by one of them to ernfMoy some 
agents of the Departmmit, against ooa rdbhdt^o! So apt m the 
Aetaotioii of *'laad pirates,^ why npt pot them to work againat 
the {nmtes of tiie ocean? We have Mmor Hervey’t authority 
for a paHj of Hmdoostan Daooita who bad never aeen the aea, 
bang oaptared by an mhmd Police functionary, on aobarge of 
their being ** Sk^ and belonging to the celebwted 

Bander Gang of Bombay ^ 
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'UaeisUy employed howem^ in oilier then their ipiceil ^ntoee, 
ire ere eaenred the A^ente of the Thi^ggee end Ooemfiy Ihftfi* 
Bent may often be bnt it requires taot and diierinrtiistiim 
to do 6CS a knowledge of the tools to be made nee 
then only nnder the direction of their own offiem a 
review in a Home Penodioal some few yean a^ of the 
London metropobtan Pohoe» we lemember a great onM having 
been enooeaefnlly tracked oat fomn a clue (oit gamed by the 
famnt of a g<iwn round the comer of a street The detective woo 
a ormunal of the same class. None bnt he would have nndes^ 
stood the value of the peculiar manner in which the person who 
wore that ffown^ turned down another street I We need not aaj 
that the deteotives of the Thuggee and Dacoity Department 
belong to the profeasional cruninal classes against which ita- 
operabons are specially directed Such men in the keemng 
a^ employment of, or con|omed with, the ordinary police of the 
country^ would prove but sharp edged tools m the hands of« 
those unskilled in their use 

But the P fiend of Indm added an enquiry — why haa not the^ 
Thuggee and Daooity Department been abolished in the Punjab 
where the Distnct Officers and Police are suffioient to chedc. 
Daooity ? We think we may venture to answer why " The 

* Lieutenant Governor thinks that we oannot dispense with the 

* existing Thnggee agency ” When the Punjab was arsb 

* annexed, unquestionably the crime had become widely rife 
' Cases are now rarely reported To have rid the gantry 

* of this system of secret highway murder is no slight adueve- 

* ment It has been effected by that agency, and the Lieutenant 

* Governor believes, that^ sternly controlled, the same f^stem. 

^ may,^ under good officers, be safely oontinu^." And m fur^ 
ther token of the utility of the Department os a separate 
estabhshment wherever employed, we might add that it has 
come to our notice that a case of crime which Iraoaase ofits jpeculiar 
nature could not be dealt with by ordinary prooesa, was lately — 
since the introdnoUon into the Punjab of the new Police qre- 
tern, — handed over for investigation to the officer of the Thuggee 
Departhnent at Lahore. A man was discovered to have pec- 
sonat^ a recnutmg officer for Irregular Cavalry From jOaoe 
to place he levied recruits. Having enlisted about 200 men, he 
marched them to Umballa where he was to present them to the 
Saktb by whom he made them believe he had been co ma n aaio n* 
ed to entertain them They had paid him vanona soma of 
money the good offices he was performing for them^-diw 
he had even promoted some of them to Jemadara and JEMF- 
fadan. Deeirag them to pbpare a dolly for preaentatietK lo* 

a W2 
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ibo £oro{>eaii Officer^ h» left tliem eevti^ he erottM go to an- 
Botmee to him their amTal^ to do wlium in proper §^ie he bor« 
rowed ftom one of HbAm m hone end a pair of gold bailee 
The;^ ^rere to await hia return when he woald oonr^ tbm to 
hla pimenoe. They waited long — and at length cuaeoveied 
how they had been duped>— for he was nowhere to be found. 
ISie 1n»iggee Officer soon oompleted the case minft the iin« 
pndent cnnunal, and committed him for trial Ae late iDvee« 
tigationa of the marderera of Bntieh eubjecta dnnng tiie Mu- 
tiny, anecesafoily oondocted by the Asai^nt for the Depart- 
ment at Imoknow, and by another apecial Officer in the North 
Western Frovmoea on the plan of the Thuggee Department^ are 
similar instance of the applicability of the special and esoep- 
tional Agency 

But more remaina to he said The Frvend ef India re 
marked of the Madras Constabulary,” its fitness for the duty 
of oaptnring Dacoits. It is also generally said that the pro- 
poeed new Police is to be based on the Madrat 9y$Ufn We 
like to see a proper account given of a general measure, — to call 
things by their proi^r names. It aids the understanding of a 
subject to do so The lately newly organised Madras Police 
was formed, however, upon the model of the Pohoe introduced 
some years ago tn the Bombay Presidency 

Sir Charles Napier had adopted the Irish Constabulary, be- 
fore tned by him in the Ionian Islands, as the model upon 
which he formed his own Sind Police. They performed the 
protective and detective duties of the province Lord Ellen- 
borough purposed to introduce the same system into the Upper 
Provinces of India, separated from every other branch of ad- 
mmiitration The innovation was negatived by the upholders 
of the Burkundaz system, which preserved to Magistrates 
all authority over Police matters, and it was brought to an end 
on that Nobleman’s departure from the country, after but a 
few months’ trial But the Sind system survived It has 
formed the mode!, with slight alterations smted to local require- 
ments, ^ every subeegumt PoUce grganieahau in India Sir 
l*homa8 Sfunro In the Madras Temto^ had in 7 years convicted 
94 per cent of Pohoe employes Of 100 pnncipal division or 
dutnct offiom, there had not, in that period, been more than 
five or SIX who had not been convicted of peculation There 
were not ten men who hi^ kept themselves from evil Of the 
Madras Bohce ai a muoli later penod a CommisaioDer in the 
Torture Enqui^ wrote » I have no hesitatimi m stating that 

* the so<«allra Police of the Mofussil, is little better than delu 

♦ Sion It 10 a terror to weH disposed and peaceable people. 
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'none wlmtefer to tfaiem md rognet , oad tbaiif it wu 
*li8lwd in toto^ the easing of espenae to Gknrenunent 

* gresty aod property w<mLi be not n whit leea eecura thmi U 

* M BOW ^ Another deolared , — the Police EetoblidHBeBt tec 

* b^oome the bane and peet of society, the terror ef the opm* 
'mqmty, and the ongm of ludf tte micery and diaeo^i- 

* tent Itet exist among die subjects of Qnvemment. <ilorvi^ 

* tion and bribery reign paramount throughout the wju^ esta- 
'^bluhment ; violence, torture, and orumty, are their ohidf 

* instruments for detecting onme, impbeating innocence^ or ex- 

* tortmg money, &c Ao.” Time enongh for effecting a change ! 
The remedy proposed was a separation of the Police from the 
Revenue Agencies.* Madras looked about herself beheld 
what her sister Bombay had already for some years been about. 
Sir George Clerk, now once more the energetic straight as 
an arrow’* Governor of Bombay, had, when formerly m that 
position, established a thorough reform of the Bombay Poboe A 
gubernatorial progress through Sind had convinced him of 
the efficiency of the Police of that province, and he formed that 
for Bombay, not so much in /accordance with that of Sind, as 
with its principles Tha memoir of the Bombay Police pnoted 
upon its formation in one of the volumes of selections iiom the 
Records of the Bombay Government before us, contains a clear 
snd Bucemet exposition of the whole subject The preface to 
that volume points out to Police officers, the necessity for inteiv 
communication of information and intelligence with each other 
— Of much of the success of the Thuggee Department -ws osb^ 
tug to such an interchange between its officers It was required 
that Superintendents of Police, while acknowledging the Magis- 
trates of their respective jurisdictions as the Chief Civil Au^o- 
nty, should m other respects act independently of them ThQr 
were not to be direct^ by them,-^and on all Pobce subjects 
were allowed to correspond direct with Government, under fly- 
ing seals through the Semor Magistrates, merely that the latter 
might have concurrent knowledge of what was in progress, — 
not that they were able to control them It was upon a consi- 
deration of the excellent results attending thll Bombay system, 
that the authorities at Home directed the adoption of a ■tmtUy 
plan in the Madras Presidency In all mam details essentially 

n We have wondered why the Bombay Government on a late oaoa* 
0U)n oombmed the duties or Commiawoner of Police with thoae of the 
Bevenoe Oommiasionera ^ We remember a pnnciple efionoigted 
" Bevenne was Police.** Kstabliah a good sywem for the ooUootlefii of 
Bevenoe, and a gopd Pohoe system ft^ws. Bui we thought the idea was 
exploded long ago It is plain that the two agcnciea are elsewhere notei- 
dered incompatible 
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thSi»r, ** in pnooif^ of Ean^>eu)i ooffinMidi anitj of aotmi 
^Ihronglioat tao coantrj, «nd a ooinj[dote aepanteioii botwoea 

* BofOnae and Pobee datiM,’' it cannot be aaid to have an j 
oUier organization. Its princi^es are those that had already 
been some time in operation in Bombay^ vis. ** entne separatnia 

* from all oonneobon with the Bevenoe branch of the Adminie- 

* tration, and alao of the Judicial funo^ons of the Magutraoy of 

* all grades, from the duties bekoging to the preventive and de-^ 
*te^ve Police, and thus drawing a clear line of deaaroa* 
*tion between the functions of the Magistrate and those 
*of the Chief Commissioner of Police, placing the supenn- 
^tendence of the Police of the entire Presidency, under 

* the immediate and direct control of ihe Governor in Goun- 

* od, and the appointment of a Chief Commissioner m whom to ^ 
'be vested, in communication with the Chief Secretary to. 

' Government, the direction, discipline, and internal economy 
'of the Fohce Force.’’ As in ^mbay so la Madras^ 
whmi the new arrangements were completed, the police funo-*^ 
tiODS of the Magistrate were defined We need not here so into 
the Police systems in the Punjab, the North West, OucSi, and 
m Bengal Ail differed from each other One grafted upon 
the original Sind mode grew unnaturally, and became the 
wild cfiive branch In another the Sind system was travestied.. 
In a third it certainly met the exigencies of the moment when 
It was suddenly raised upon the Sind system* It possesses, as 
does the Police of the North West, a protective element — ^if 
men, muskets, and powder, the three ^ings of which the Indian 
Pdioe World has been composed — leather or prunello — can ac- 
oord protection but it requires to a greater degree the other 
two essentials— the detective and preventive— although the pre« 
eervative it has acquired by disarming the population But 
protection it can — beyond what its own armed hosts present — 
soaroely be said to nave accomplished, unless we have misun* 
derMood what has transpired of the action of the Oudh Police 
in the late great Ram Dyal Case at Jiticknow A^ in the 
Fonjab so m Oudh we beheve a tendency was to be observed 
of a wiA to revert to the double ^stem of the North West and 
Bandkcund — MRdary ouder its distinct officers and Qwd under 
Depu^ Commissioners and Magistrates. "1 cannot under* 
stand, wrote the Pobee Commissioner of the North West to 
a Dttooi^ ofihier, " why ^yon should have sent me this report 
of a Dacoilgr ** The iMter had thought he did well to let nun 
know of Its ocoonence. He did not know that it formed no part 
of the funotaons of the pobee to enquire into ordinary orme * 

In the last of tke Senes agam, (Bengal,) was the old syiUsn-- 
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BarkaniUi, All «« aow abont to be reformed. Not at atllep 
80 oa tbe Bcmboff JPIan latmihp wbcde, that of tf a edirfl 
of the Act for the new Police now abowt tp be dnicrwiMd in 
Connotl 

Havinff thus ehewn, we bope oorreotly* npon what tibe AMT 
JkUdrar Pohee had re^ly been oonetitated, — having we believw 
demonstrated, that it would be as hard to say of it that it wm 
not based upon that of Bombay, as to deekre &at the new 
Provineml Police at Home, bad not been grounded optmitacdder 
counterpart-*the Metropolitan Pohce,^we would now, to follow 
out our anmment, advert to the action of its mtofype tibe 
JPifkce of Bombay with reference to that of tiie ^uggee and 
Daooity Department m the same terntory In Bombay the 
Agency of that Department has been in full operation oontem* 
poraneonsly with the local Police. As an auxiliary to the 
edbrts of the latter, its services have always been acknowledg* 
ed. We have already adverted to the hope expressed by the Ckmrt 
of Directors that the measures for the suppression of Daooity 
might be as effectual on Bombay as they had proved in othw 
parts of India where the same system had been pursued. 

There can be little doubt,’’ at a subsequent period wrote the 
Se(»retary to the Bombay Government to the Assutant to the 
General Superintendent at Belgaum, that this result (the 

* marked decrease of Dacoity,) is due principally to your 

* exertions.'’ T|ie sentunent has we believe often been repeated 
In Madras terntory however, tn which the Agency of the Thuggee 
Department doe» not exxety we have reason to b^eve that the 
onme of Dacoity exists to a very great extent. We know that 
it was but recently stated to be more nfe there, than ever tt 
wa$ tn Bengal dwnng any period of oar rule We have seen 
indeed a statement hmit^ to an enquiry for three years, that 
out of 3,737 oases of gang robbery of occurrence m Madras 
Terntory, there were 784 authenUoated instances, thedetade 
of which closely resembled the crime of Dacoity as perpetrated 
in other parts of In^ which 21 persons were murder- 

^ ed, 117 tortured, 71^ wounded, and 337 suffered persoaal 
violence. The value of the property earned off amounted 
to Bs. 429,720<6-6^, of which but Bs. 20,249*8-9 had been re- 
covered by the Pohoe As many as 14,975 persons were 
supposed to have been implicated Only in an eighth port 
of the number of oases were any of the onlpnts apprehended 
but mit of 669 persona sent up for trial, 1^ only wane 
connoted. This referred to a penod not yery long anteoedettt 
to the introduction of the new Police, and such a state offings 
shewed, if nothing else did, tbe xeoessity that exiitod tmm 
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in Iba pofaoa $jntmt in Maoris Tm n tx ir f* But i# at 
III# win lune nbc a r edt iMi mofei on tfaa Bom*^ 

b»y (ujimpie iHiera ^ Tanggae Agnaey was an valnaUn/ 
ilie expedianop o£ inCrndmiif mdan it tlie taao* aainilwrjF 
AgeHoy ibt the eame good ipurpoee. For we have tM>t 
heard of any partioahr dminmtHm of the cnme in Mad- 
rae.. We know it to he infeeted by profesBieiial gang rob^ 
ban* Bat nm teh ofmho, we miut appose from what the 
JMmd (tf hsim would advance of ita effiraency, la the opiaiDn 
obeervied at Madraa. We oaimot here pass oyer» however^ aoma* 
thing vm omigruouB with the aubjeot, whether with reference 
to & Madraa or any other Temtoty in which the same rejec- 
tion of good offioea would be fbUowed We obeerre it to have 
been remarked by a person very high authority^ of the action 
of the Thuggee Agency in that portion of Bombay Temtory 
once under hia charge, that he could euifely aay, he believed the 
decrease of gang robbenea to be in a mat degree owing to the 
meaenrea of repression adopted by the Dacoity J>epartment, 
and wae very decidedly of opinion that any relaxation oi thoee 
meaaorea would be attended with an immediate increase of 
crime , — he added, that a v%gtlatU local Pohoe mght rvttrota 

* haal rMers, but that unUs 9 the local Pohee were es^Hent beyond 

* attytku^ he knew tn Indta, tt woe qmte incapable of efficiently 

* ccptny wtA organized professional gangs rtbbtng at a dutance 
'from tkeir homes, such as were most of the eommuniiies against 

* whseh the operattons of the Thuggee and DaeoUy Dtpartment were 
' directed ’* Of this we believe a very recent example baa been 
furnished in another large temtory, where the endenoe produced 
ny the Thuggee Department of the existence therein of a 
certain daaa of professional robbers, -^the same great confedera- 
cy that mfeata the districts of Madras, — was ignored by the offi- 
cer in judicial and pohee charge thereof, on the ground that Im 
had never heard of them dnnng a career of upwards of 12 years ! 

We have now done with me subject. It cannot fail to com- 
mand some interest* We do not depijpeata new mstitutiona in 
favor of old For the new police has our most cordial support 
The oomtiy wants it Let it be at once introduced every- 
where* But let us not forget our obligations to the great masses. 
Let us not subject them by the innovataon It* any spacious 
novdlty to a recurrence of th6 horrors from which they 
have so enunently been freed* Let the detective element 
of the Itogife and Daeoi^ Department be preserved intaet 
So (at from extmguishuig that proved and traced Inatitatioii, 
we wooU rather advoeate, alter all that we have been able to 
say of it, an extmided scope being gmn to It. *We wonid 
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brm^ 'the whole, wherever existing, together wndar one head* 
We would place one or two i|jsistants m every lepurate Pchoe 
Province, one m every greaf native State. We would have 
the trials of its commitments, to devolve on a special judicial 
officer, and on special judicial qxudifications. For experience has 
taught us that ordinary Sessions Courts have been unable to 
grapple with the most difficult cases turning upon the evidence 
of its approvers We would certify to it the same free and in- 
dependent sphere of action hitherto extended to it, and conti- 
nue it, as heretofore, under the direct control of the Governor 
General in Council — distinct from the Police of the country Wa 
would establish different grades of salaries among Assistants, 
to induce officers to remain m it, — and with a view to retain in 
it thal peculiar experience to be acquired m no other branch of 
pnblic employment, we would hold out to its officers higher ex- 
pectations if on that ground only, by adopting the recommen- 
dation of Mr Eicketts in his J^port upon the Bevisiou ol 
Cml balanes and Establishments We would lastly make it and 
use it as the Police of India for its special purposes For there 
are many eminent persons who coincide with the opinion of the 
Hte Mr Craigie, that as spies, and as the most able detec- 

* tives in India which their training and duties should make 
^ them, they might well be directed in addition to their present 
' duties, to hunt down the miscreants of the Rebellion still at 

* large They might well be employed to accompany troops 
‘ for the purpose of discovering the position of an enemy, and 

* they would be of infinite use in detecting the treachery of false 

* friends Such work would bnng the efficiency of the department 
^prominently forward once more Officers would be stimulat- 
‘ ed, traitors brought to justice, murderers to the galigws, — and 
‘ the falling prestige of our Police would be restored But merge 
the department into the new Police, then let us be sure, — it 
IS the warning voice of every one who has studied class crime 
in India, — that the recruiting of the now broken bands will 

* agam take placCy and their reorganization will continue to per^ 
^fect itself more or less rapidly and extensively ^ as the lapse of 

* time allows matters again to fall into their natural and former 
‘ state ” 

We conclude with one more extract from Sir William Slee- 
man’s Book, although a former quotation was very much in 
the s^me language As we revere his memory, so let his words 
have a plaoe in our minds. It would perhaps be^diffionlt,** 
said he, point out in the history of mankind, any other 

* single mCaauis which produced so much of, good, or removed 

* so much of evil among so great a family of nations, or ao many 

Bsobxbxb, 1860 2 X 
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miUioas of our fdlow ereatures, at tbat of the ■nppreattoa of 
^ these ba&di of milrdeien by hereditary profetaion^ which hat 
nnosteiitatiotiBly by the Ooverament of IndiSj 

* chiefly through the gratutoiu tervices of ita political fonctioii- 

< anea at^nredited among the natiTo atatea. Bat this meaaare 

* neither flattered the vain^glory of the people of any particular 

* nation, nor enlisted on its aide the self love of any influen- 
'tial olaaa of powerful mdinduala , and has in consequence been 

< attended with no 6clat It has, however, tended to secure 

* to the Government the gratitude and affection of the people 
^ of India, and la a work of which that Government and the 

* people of England may be justly proud” 

Ko*6clat has indeed attended the Department Its duties 
have, as the general tone of the papers we have been renewing 
certify, been performed conscientioualy, energetically, — but with 
a sense — a depressing sense — that, perhaps seldom occupying any 
prominent place in Sie estimation of authorities, looked upon as 
extrsrjudicia], mentioned often with sarcasm, and as often dispa- 
raged, — it commanded no particular attention and had still to 
meet every detraction, misprision, and misrepresentation Hence 
perhaps die reason why its extinction would seem to be so easy of 
accomplishment to those higher m position who would counsel 
it ** Sympathy,” says a great writer, “ is rarely strong where 

* there is inequality of condition ” But we would not 

dunk so ungenerously of those by whom the subject is about to 
be discussed While, however, we trust to their mature consi- 
deration of the subject we have endeavoured to ventilate, we 
would not be thought to be praying for their compassion Our 
persuasion of the utility of the Department needs no appeal ad 
muertcardtam in its behalf It stands high enough in pubhc 
estimation to chance the present hazard Its ofllcers and its 
agents have everything to be proud of Their claims, we feel 
assured, cannot be neglected. Our sympathy is for the people 
Any change would most affect We have added our warning 
voi^ to the expenence of the past It may not be in vain that 
we have done so, not in vain that we have taken upon our- 
selves a grave responsibility at an important crisis. Be wise 
therefore, oh rulers ! But if all has been m vam — if 9^*love 
and the distasteful opinion of the speciality of thu Thuggee and 
Daooity Department for its particular duties over that of any 
other Police Establishment— past or present — and we will hie 
bold enough to add— yutwc,— be allowed to have their sway, 
and the Department be doomed — its elenmis not introduced tnio 
the New Police, — we may venture the prediction that the crimes 
it has put down and continues to suppress, will, sooner or later, 
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break out again We ihall have undone a good ifork. The 
Department will be regretted The people of mdia CTT 
for its re establishment Government ^ lament tb® ^ 
m which it was counselled to forego it^ — and 
Extioctns amabitar id^xn 


a J a 
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Abt V — 1 PaptTB connected mth the Eetahhthmeni of Unp- 

vetHites tn India Calcutta. 1857 

2 Calcutta Unxoerady Calendar , 1858-59, 1859-60, 1660-61 

3 Ccdeutta Umverstiy Mtnvtee, 1857, 1858, 1859 

Bailboads, Electno Telegraphs^ UmTeraities in Indm I Af- 
ter that the deluge, we can fancy some old school of money 
getters and money grubbers saying Estahhsh railroads and 
who will use them ? Of course the Brahnuni and Kayusts will 
not enter a carnage to be defiled by the polluting touch of a 
sudra or a panah Money spent on railroads in India can only 
he thrown away Wherefore then this waste ? But the railway 
was opened, thousands upon thousands fiocked to use it — and 
when the grand system of lines that shall connect the pnncipal 
cities of the empire is completed we can only anticipate a success 
equalled in scarcely any country m the world As in the be- 
ginning of every gr^t enterprise, the promoters of rail way s were 
overwhelmed with argument, but like the English at Waterloo 
according to Napoleon's account, they did not know when they 
were beaten, and so — they just kept on All they could do was 
to oppose opinion to opinion — belief to belief^and work on at the 
same time At last the accomplished fact was the best answer 
to the incontrovertible arguments of their assailants And now 
they need do no more than ask these quondam opponents, if by 
chance they live in a neighbourhood blessed with a railway at 
work, what would you do without them? The telegraph had 
not such a storm of opposition to encounter The railway plan- 
ned and partly opened, the telegraph followed as a matter of 
course But as for establishing a University in India that was a 
notion beneath contempt No one but a crackbrained enfhusiast 
or h theonst run mad would ever dream of such a thing And 
yet tiie Calcutta University has been established And now in 
the fourth year of its existence, it is well that its friends should 
place on record the success which has attended it We propose 
therefore in the following article to give an account of its esta- 
bbshment — the nature and results of the different examinations 
that have taken place — its present position and its future pros- 
pects, conaidenng as we proceed any subsidiary question, that 
may be connected with the points we have referred to 

Was the state of educati^ in India such as to demand or jus- 
tify the eatablishment of a Umvereity ? The dismal facts detail- 
ed m successive educational reports as to the lamentable defi- 
ciency of education in the country distncts of Bengal and Behar 
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gave colour to the belief that however denrable « Umvem^ 
might be^ the time had not yet oome when it eonld with any ad- 
vantage be institated Men had not foi^otten the etartling de- 
tails brought together in the rej^rt of Mr Adam who in 1835 
was appointed by Lord William Bentinck^ as Comnussioner^ ** to 
conduct enquiries mto the state of native edncaUon in Bengal,” 
in other words, to ascertain with all attainable accuracy, the 
present state of instruction in native institutions and in native 
society,” his mstmotions plainly stating that the Government 
deemed it more important that the information obtained should 
be complete as far as it went, clear and specific m its details, 
and depending on actual observation or undoubted authonty, 
than that he should hurry over a large space in a short time, and 
be able to give only a crude and imperfect account of the state 
of education within that space ” Mr Adam was the right 
man in the right place, thoroughly and carefully he did nis 
work Hemembenng the nature of hia instructions, the most 
searching and rigorous enquiries were instituted Difficulties 
were not passed over but grappled with and mastered, and 
as the minutest details received his own personal supervision, 
the result of the investigation was a report which for thorough- 
ness, accuracy and consequent reliability can scarcely be sur- 
passed What were the facts brought to light? In a very 
tew words let us bring them once more before our readers* 
minds The number of children m Bengal and Behar of a 
school-going age (that is between 6 and 14) may fairly be esti- 
mated at 6,600,000 Of these, how many had been instructed 
or were receiving instruction? Not to draw the picture in 
colours of too dark a hue let us include under the term instructed 
all those who had received any instruction whatever — even 
though it were only enough to enable them to write their own 
names and that but imperfectly — and what was the result arrived 
at ? In Burdwan, the most highly cultured district, only 16 
per cent and in Tirhoot the least cultured distnct visited 
only per cent received any instruction whatever,— even of 
the most meagre kind And be it remembered that these are 
not the percentages of the whole population but of that portion 
only of children who were of the school-going age, that 
IS who were between 6 and 14 years old — ** aggregate 

* average for all the distncts visited is no more than 7} per cent, 
^ leaving 92^ out of every 100 children of the tea^able age 

* wholly destitute of all Lnds and degrees of instruction what- 

* soever ! And taking this as a fair, legitimate anil inductively 
^ established average for all Bengal and Behar, with their many 
^milhons, how fearful— how utterly appalling the aggregate 
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* ftmomit of edacational destitution I Smoe there are, as we have 
'already aeen, in these two provinces, 6,600,000 or upwards of 
' SIX and' a half nulbons of the sohool-going age , and since of 
' these, only 7| in a hundred, receive instruction of any kind , 
'it must follow that only 511,000 or about half a million receive 
' any kind of instruction— leaving 6,088,500, or about six millions 
'of children, carable of receiving school instruction, wholly 
' uneducated.” But for a complete picture of the educational 
destitution m Bengal and Behar we refer our readers to an 
article m No IV of this Revtetc, and to one published m the 
Coh utta Chrutian Observe of July 1858, both written W the 
Hcv Dr Duff, a man, who perhaps oi all others now living 
has done most to raise the standard of education, and to 
luaupurate a system of missionary education, which in its 
results is fraught with blessings to the teeming population of 
India. 

Such then being the state of general education throughout 
the country — for though the report had been made nearly 
twenty years before but very little real improvement had taken 
place-- It must be admitted that the opponents of a University 
Lad something like a iair show of ground for their opposition 
And yet, for two reasons, we hold that Government was nght 
in steadily pursuing the course it adopted In the urat 
place, the object ot a University is not merely by granting 
degrees to assert the fact that education has made certain pro* 
gross, and that some, be they few or many, have acquired a 
certain amount of knowledge and have been subject^ to a 
certain amount of mental traimug Besides, and m addition to 
this. Its object is directly and indirectly to foster and cherish 
education generally, and endeavour to extend its beneficial 
influences through the various classes of the community Let 
but the true idea of a University be earned out in its integrity 
and we can scarcely conceive of any better way m which money 
may be spent to diffuse the advantages of a sound and liberal 
education amongst even the lower orders of society , and pro 
Tided the poorer classes be not entirely neglected, rather than 
t^t the wWe of the money capable of being devoted to edu- 
cational purposes should be spent upon them, it were betier 
tbit a portion should be diverted to induce even though it 
were but a few to seek to enter^the higher walks of learning, — 
assured as we are that the benefits thus conferred at first upon 
a few would sooner or later be diffused with usury amongst 
the many It would have been a short-sighted and niggard 
policy for Government to have said — " Whatever sum is appro- 
priated for education, spend upon the village schools and 
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improve the mtshallahe and so let the people reap the benefit*^ 
They took the higher and the>roader ^und—while y<m try 
to improve the lower neglect not the upper> open a way for 
those desirous of distinguishing themselved, and the honour they 
gain^ while it is their reward, shall be a stimulus to induce 
others to follow m their steps Were there none then fitted 
to present* themselves for the examinations a University would 
give as the test of the possession of qualifications necessary for a 
degree, the direct infiuence for good which it would bring 
to bear upon education generally would of itself justify its es- 
tablishment 

But in addition to this, and as a second reason justifying its 
establishment, we assert that in certain places education had 
made such progress as to warrant the belief that a body of men 
would be found capable of competing successfully for the dis- 
tinctions a University is empowered to confer While the general 
spread of education through the country bad been of so limited 
an extent tliere bad ansen here and there, institutions — some, 
fostered by the Government-^ others supported by legacies left 
for that purpose — others Obtablished as a direct means of bringing 
miBSionSry efforts to bear upon certain classes of the people, 
otherwise scarcely accessible to them, — in all of which institutions, 
while elementary instruction was not neglected, the studies in 
the higher classes were carried to such a degree as to justify the 
confident expectation that many of their students, if an opportu- 
nity were lumished to them, would be able to obtain literary 
honours Many of the institutions that on the establishment of 
the University were afidliated to it, had been for many years in 
existence, quietly and without ostentation doing their work, 
accompanied with more or less of success Amongst them there 


were fur mstance, 

Connected mth Government 

The Medical College established m . 1833 

Hooghly College 1836 

Dacca College 1841 

Kishnaghur College • 1845 

Unconnected mth Government 
The Bishop's College established in 1822 

Doveton College — growing out of the Parental 
Academy 1823 

St. Paul’s School . 1845 

Pree Church Institution 0 ^ 1830 

La Martimere 1836 

London Missionary Institution, Bhowampur 1838 

berampore College m. 1818 
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Not that we mean to aaaert that in all or even in any of these 
institutions there had been from thmr oommenoement a high 
education imparted. This could not be expected Everything 
must have a beginning But however humble the becpnning ot 
some of them might have been — however vaned the success 
some of them had been accompanied with — and through what- 
ever alternation of hope and almost despair their managers had 
successively passed, yet they were all able to claim affiliation 
with the University on the ground that they poesesaed an edu- 
cational staff capable of educating their students up to the 
standard of the B A. Degree, and that the course of study 
for the two previous years at least had been of a sufficiently high 
standard to warrant the authorities in yielding the claim So 
that on the grounds both of the stimulus it would give to gene- 
ral education and that it was not too premature a step to 
take, the establishment of Universities is justified 

We now proceed to detail the vanous steps taken in their 
first establishment In the year 1854 the Government of India 
received the now famous educational despatch instructing and 
authorizing them to take the necessary steps for instituting 
Universities at Calcutta, Madras and Bombay In the paragraphs 
from 24 to 32 of that despatch a general outlme of the views of 
the Court is given 

“ The Hon’ble Court desire generally, tiiat the Universities should be 
estabbshed, so as to *• encourage a regular and bberal course of Education, 
by conferring Academical D^reea as evidence of attainments in the dif- 
ferent branches of Art and Science, and by ailding maikb of honoi for 
those who may desire to compete for honorary distinction , ’ they express 
an opinion, that ^ the form, government and functions” of the London 
Univerbity are the best adapted to the wants of India ’ and “ may be 
followed with advantage, although some variation will be necossaiy in 
points of detail they indicate the constitution of the governing body of 
the Umversities, observing that “ the Senates ■«iU have the management 
of the funds of the Universities, and frame regulations for your approval,” 
(that IS, for the approval of the Governor General in Council,) undei which 
periodical examinations may be held m the different branches of Art and 
Science ” they pomt out, that “ the function of the Universities will bo 
to confer Degrees upon such peroons as, having been entered a* candidateM 
according to the Jiulu which may he ixed *n thu reepect,” and “ having 
produced certificates of good conduct and a regular com se of study, from 
any of the aJUtaied Jn^uitont* (as described^ ^*dl pass at the Univernties 
such an examination os “ may be required of them and they desire that 
the Ex<minaiioni for Degreee may not include “ any tubyecte eonneaed uith 
reltgwue hduf” and that Schools conducted by all denominations of every 
religious persuasion ^ may be afi&bated to the Universities, if they are 
found to afford the requisite course of study and can be depend^ upon for 
the certificates of conduct.” , . , , « , , . 

“ Further, the Hon’ble Court desire, that the detailed Begulations foe 
the Examination for Degrees may be framed “ with a due regard for all 
classes the affiliated Institations,” and they observe tiiat ** the standard 
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for common Demees” must be * fixfjd with veiy great jadgmenV ^ 
that it should m “ such as to command respect without disooupftgiDg the 
efforts of deserving students,” while m the competition for Honors, ^ 

be taken to “ maintain such a standard as will aff jid a guarantee for him 
ability and valuable attainments, the eubjectt heinff go seleded €U to tndut^ 
the best portumt of ike different tcheme* of study fursued at ifie affiliated 
ImixiuiKmt ” , , , t 

“ Lastly, the Hon’ble Court suggest that Degrees should be mven in Law 
and Civil Engineermg, and speci**! Degrees m other blanches of uaefol 
learning , and that the study of the VemacuUr and learned languages of 
India should be poiticulaily encouraged ” 

Seventeen gentlemen were accordingly selected by Govern- 
ment to oct as a Committee for the purpose of considering the 
whole plan, and drawmg up a detailed scheme for the establishf* 
ment and regulation ot the institution To these, eleven gen- 
tlemen were subsequently added making up a committee of 
twenty eight, selected from different classes and representing as 
lairly as possible the different sections of the community, except- 
ing perhaps the Mahomedans and those schools that were uncon- 
nected with Government and with Missionary bodies Many of 
these pnvate schools had arisen, and m some of them an advanc- 
ed education had been for some time given On the whole, 
howeier, the Committee was selected with singular impartiality 
— the missionary bodies, some ol whom had taken a very 
high position in furthering education amongst the people, 
and who had done so too with the avowed intention of using 
education as a means of christianizing them, and whose schools 
had, notwithstanding, been attended by thousands of the 
natives, were even strongly lepiesented, and we are glad to 
record the fact to the credit of the Indian Government (at whose 
head Lord Dalhousie then was) that upon that first committee, 
m addition to the Rev Dr Kiy, Piincipalof the Bishop’s 
College, there were four gentlemen who had identified their 
names most thoroughly with the progress of missions in India, 
the Rev Meseis. Duff, Ewart, Oijilvie and Mullens The letter 
of instructions sent to the Committee, dated Council Chamber, 
the 26th January 1855, and signed Cecil Beadon, Secretary 
to the Government of India, bears evident maiks of the master 
mind then ruling India The Most Noble the Governor 

* General in Council was desirous that steps should be imme- 
‘ diately taken to prepare the scheme of an University to be 

* established in Calcutta ” The terms of the despatch precluded 
him from actually establishing a University without further 

* orders, but in anticipation ot those orders, he considered it 

* desirable that the details of a scheme in accordance with the 
^ outline sketched in the despatch should be settled with as 

Dbcehbib, 1860 2 T 
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* little delay aa possible ” We mourn that the moving spiut w 
row so ditfcrent, but it does one good to read such woidt^ 
in these doueuerate days It was desirable that in all important 
points ot piintiple, uniformity between the three Universities at 
Calcutta, Madras and Bombay should be secured, and therefore 
the Committee were expected to keep iii view that their report 

ould have reference both to Madras and Bombay as well as to 
Cal( utta. ** Local circumstances would doubtless to some extent 
^ render modifications necessary, but it was essential that the 
‘legal status and authority ot each Unuer-^ity should be the 
‘ same ” Probably the Committee would deem it advisable to 
appoint a sub>committee to draw up a rough draft of a scheme, 
which could then be discussed by the whole “ His Lordship 
‘ in Council would deprecate resort to written minutes by any 
‘ Member ot the Committee, and would recommend as a prefer- 

* able arrangement that the scheme, when diawii by a small 

* sub-committee of correspondence, should be discussed at a full 

* meeting of the Committee (of which a majority may form a quo- 

* rum) and settled according to the opinions of the majority of 
‘members present” His Lordship wis very evidently in 
earnest He did not want to lia\e to wade through a lot ot 
minutes He wanted the report, and so, wiapped up in Mr Bea- 
don’s courtly phrase, we read, — “ Gentlemen, I want the report 
quicklj , 1 cannot expect you to agree in every detail ot it 
Meet and di^cu-s the matter amongst yourselves and let me have 
the result with as little delay as possible ” They were to write to 
the dillerent Loc il Go\ ernments from whom they would doubt- 
less receive valuable suggestions which it would be their duty 
carefully to consider Heferring to a suggestion that had been 
made to His Lordship in Council that two degrees should be 
gi\en in each subject, he leaves it to their decision “ observing 
‘ that any one degree of the very low standard, which seems to 
‘ be contemidated by the Hon’ble Court, would be of little 
‘ value ” “ With these observations, His Lordship in Council 
‘ leaves the subject to the careful and anxious consideration of 
‘ the Committee ” 

And the Committee gave it their anxious and careful consi- 
deration They met and appointed five Sub-Committees , oue 
for the purpose of prepanng drafts of such Bill or Bills as may 
be necessary for the incorporation of the University, the others 
for prepuing draft rules for Examinations for degrees m Arts, 
Medicine, Law and Civil Engineering The Sub-Committees 
having met and prepared these draft rules, sent them to the 
Governments of the several Presidencies, Bengal, Madras, 
Bombay and the North Western Provinces, for such observations 
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as they might desire to offer on the plans thus presented, as it 
wen , in the rough All the subordinate Governments replied, 
sending various opinions fiom many Local officers And then 
the dub Committees, considering their former reports in oon> 
nexion with these replies, drew up their second and final reports 
which were duly considered by the whole Committee on the 9th 
July 18dG The result of the meeting of the Committee held 

* on that date was, that the Reports of the bub Committees on 
‘ Arts and Civil Lngineering were adopted m their integrity , 

* tliat the report <5f the Sub-Committee on Law was adopted, 
‘ with the exception of a single lule proposed by the bnb- 

* Committee on the supposition of a contingency which did not 

* seem to have arisen , and that the Report ol the Medical *^ub- 
^ Committee was adopted, with certain modifications, with ad- 

* vcrteiice to which il was referred to a Special bub-Committto 
‘ for 10 vision ** 

Without stopping to give the details of the first repoits and 
the consequent discussions, we proceed at once to give a b»*ief 
-ind Aery condensed sketch of the final reports thus pieoeiiteil to 
and adopted by the Committee, and whuh were aiterwards ioi 
warded to Govciuiuent and approved by it when tiie schemo 
was ultimately sanctioned 

The bub Committee ot Art'«, then consisting of the Ilon’ble 
Ml Grant, Mcs^is lieadon, loung and Woodrow, Baboo Ram 
liopaiil Ghosc, Pundit Lliwai Chundia Vidyobagar, the Rev 
Di Dull anu Dr Ka} , the Rev Messrs. Mullens, OgiKic and 
Lwart, and Dr Mouat, taking the London University is their 
model, lust took up tlie question ol the titles that should be as- 
signed to the several degrees They decided upon holding an En- 
tiance Lx unination whuh should be open to all lads who had 
attained their sixtc nth ) ear and w ho could produce certificates 
ol good moral thai ictei These were the oul) conmiions le- 
quisite it mattered not Irom what district the candidates 
might come or in whit schools they had been educated. The 
Committee, we think wisely, cast aside the term given to the coi- 
responding Examination m Loudon , viz matiiculation, os being 
not sufficiently descriptive and as no useful end could be yarned 
by preserving it — but they as wisely determined to retain the 
well-known and familiar titles of Bachelor and Master ot Arts — 
the former though non-desciiptive yet possessing so well iml 
widely understood a couventional meaning that, as they truly say 
« it would be far more acceptable to the graduates and to the 
public in general than any other that could be substituted for 
It, and there seems no sufficient reason ior denying to the Indian 
student a coveted verbal distinction of this nature^ if the profit 

2y a 
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cienc^ by which he earns it be on the whole as high, and the 
examination by which that proficiency is tested be as strict, 
as those by which the same distinction is obtained in the Uni- 
Tersities of the United Kingdom and other parts of the civilized 
world ” To the latter title, that of Master, there could be no 
objection, for m addition to these reasons it was eminently des- 
criptive 

The question of title being fixed there next arose that of affi- 
liation It being settled that any one might present himself as 
a candidate for the Entrance Examination, the question came,— 
shall this be allowed to all candidates for degrees or shall we 
insist upon their passing a certain term say of two, three, four 
years or more in some recognized scholastic institutions — institu- 
tions recognized through their being affiliated to the University ^ 
While we differ from the Committee as to the decision to which 
they came, we cannot but admit the difficulty that beset them 
and the weight of the reasons they urge m support of their deci- 
sion They rightly regaided the object of the University, as 
not being merely to asceitain in the candidate for literary honors 
‘ the possession of a certain amount of knowledge, without refer- 
'ence to the question whether such knowledge had been attained 
‘ by a laborious process of continued study, or by the injurious 
^ process of cramming, but that it would be a great error for the 
‘ University not to employ its influence in est'iblishing correct 
‘ views of the nature of real education and in furthering the pro 
* gressof such education as far as it possibly can ’’ But the question 
yet remains, whether that object is best secured by depriving of all 
chance of literary honors, and of the employment which in this 
country generally iollows and in some instances is only to be 
obtained as the result of their acquisition, the poor lad, who, de- 
voting to study the hours he can spare from his daily toil, with a 
manliness and perseverance that Englishmen of all others should 
admire and encouiage, plods on bravely and steadily, but who, 
notwithstanding bis disadvantages, would be able, it permitted, 
successfully to compete for the coveted and env lable distinction 
The Committee thought they were best promoting that object 
by not givmg him a chance, but by confining the Examination 
for degrees to those and those only who have hud the advantages 
of a regular and contmued course of education , though we must 
do them the justice to say that they would permit any school to 
be affiliated whose curnculum of study is such as would enable 
their students, after four years’ study, to pass respectably the 
Examination for the B A degree and that in recommending 
this system “ they have special regard to the present wants ot 
India.” “ Hereafter,” they say, “ when the highest benefits of Edu- 
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^ canon are more fully appreciated, when the country is filled with 
‘ well instructed schools, and when the number of students volun- 
‘ tanly submitting to a long continued training is greatly inoreas* 

* ed, it may be needless for the University to consider the general 

* character of the Education given, and it may be deemed snffici* 

* en^ for it to test only one of the results of education, the amount 

* of knowledge which candidates have attained Meantime, they 
^ think that the system of affiliation will be productive of good ” 

The questions of titles and affiliation being thus settled the 
next and perhaps the more important questions of the nature 
of the Examinations, were considered The Entrance Exami^ 
nation they determined to make as nearly as possible similar 
to the Matriculation Examination in London But the different 
position that education occupied in England and in ludia, and 
the difference in the nature of the education given in the two 
countries, rendered it impossible slavishly to follow the London 
plan, and surrounded the question itself with a very consider 
able amount of difficulty At all the public schools, and in all 
the larger private scholastic establishments in England, the edu- 
cation given may be generally described as classical and ma- 
thematical The nature of the examination then to be pres- 
cribed in obtaining a degree is not difficult to guess Of course 
the subjects would be those, nine out of every ten of which 
are taught m all well regulated and advanced institutions, pri- 
\ate as well as public But in India where the question af- 
fected BO many millions speaking so many different languages, 
it was seen that to render the University a boon to all, the 
Exauimation must nut be confined to a single branch of lan- 
guages but must be of so wide a scope as to permit candidates 
a choice of languages for exammation There were the Euro- 
rupean and Last Indian portions of the community taught in 
schools, conducted as nearly as possible, so far as the subject 
of languages is concerned, on the same plan as English schools 
or them an examination in Latin and Greek might be given — 
while to require an examination in such subjects from natives 
would be practically to exclude them from all share in the bene- 
fit of the Uni\ ersity In England too “ English is the only Ver- 

* nacular and Latin, Greek, and Hebrew the only classical lan- 
^ guages, but m the Bengal Presidency alone here are (apart 

* from numerous dialects aud aboriginal barbarous tongues^ tour 

* mam Vernacular languages, namely Urdu, Hindi, Bengali and 

* Burmese, and two classical languages of high |>hilological 
' value, namely, Arabic and Sanskrit, besides the Occidental 

* classics , while English must be regarded in some cases as a 
' classical, in others as a Vernacular language ” The Sub-Corn- 
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mitteo therefore came to the conclusion that the plan which 
was liable to the least objection was to insist upon^ every can- 
didate passing an examination in English and in one other Ian 
guage , ami having lespect to the different classes from which 
candidates would present themselves^ the languages from which 
they were to select one should be the following — Greek, Latin, 
Hebrew, Arabic, Persian, Sanskrit, Bengali, Hindi, Urdu, 
Burmese. 

But in order that our readers may be able at one glance to 
compare the nature of the examinations held at Calcutta and 
in London, we subjoin in parallel columns the scheme for the 
examination at each place both for Entrance and for the degree 
olB A 


r II trance or Matriculation Examination 
London Calcutia 


I — Languages 


The Greek and Latin Lan- 
ginges 

U je Greek and one Latin 
subject to be selected by 
the Senate from the works 
of Homer, and Xenophon, 
and from jiortions ot the 
woiks pt Virgil, lloiace, 
Sallust, Ceesar, Livy, 
Cicero 

The English Language 

The Grammatical Strurture 
oi the Language 


Enerhsh — end also one of the 
following to be selected by 
the Candidate himbclt 
Greek, Latin, Hebrew, Ar- 
abic, Persian, Bengali, Hin- 
di, Uidu, Buiinese 
The pajieis m each language 
shall include questions on 
(yramm ir and Idiom 
Ei^y sentences in each of the 
languages in which the Ciu- 
didate is exiinined shall be 
given lor tiuiislaiiun into the 
other 


II — IIlSrORY AND G^OGLAPlIY 


History of England to end of 
Seventeenth Century 
The papers in Classics shall 
contain questions m History 
and Geograplij 


Outlines of General Ili^toiy as 
contained m Marsh man’s 
Brief Suncy 

Outlines oi Indian History as 
contained in Murray’s llis- 
torj 

A general knowledge of Geo- 
graphy and a more detailed 
knowledge of the Gcogiaphy 
of India. 
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lir — MaTIIKMATICS and Nat|7BAL Philosopht 

Anthmetio and Algebra. Arulimetic and Algebra 

Ordinary rules of Arithme- The same with the exception 
tic of Anthmeticai and Geo« 

Vulgar and Decimal Frac- metrical Progression 
tions 

Extraction of Square Boot 
Addition, Subtra( uon, Mul- 
tiplication and Division of 
Algebraical Quantities 
Proportion 

Arithmcucal and Geometri- 
cal Progression 
Simple Equations 

Geometry Geometry 

The first book of Euclid The fiist three Books of Eu- 

clid 

Mechanics Mechanics 

Composition and Besolution Composition and Resolution 
of Statical Forces of Statical Forces. 

Describe the Simple Me Describe the Simple Ma- 
chines, &c chines, &c. 

Define the Centie of Gravi- Centre of Gravity 

ty 

General Laws of Motion 
The Law ot Motion of tall 
ing bodies 

Hydrostatics, Hydraulics and 
Pneumatics 
Elementary principles 

Acoustics 

Describe the Nature of 
Sound 

Optics 

State the laws of Reflection 
and Retraction 
Explain the formation of 
images by Simple lenses. 

IV Natukal History 

None A general knowledge of the 

habits and charactensticd of 
Vertebrated animals 
General economy of 
tion and the simple or ele- 
mentary organs of plants 
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Fairly contrastkD^ the two schetnes then, and remembering 
that the Indian candidate would answer the questions in English, 
a language which to every nine out of ten of them would be a 
foreign one, we think it will be conceded that the Indian En- 
trance Examination is on the whole as difficult as that required 
from the candidate for Matriculation at London The most 
marked difference is that observed under the head of Natural 
Philosophy where the London Examination appears far more 
difficult, but it must be home in mind that the candidate is ex- 
pressly told that a popular knowledge only of these subjects in 
Natural Philosophy wdl be required, such as may be obtained 
by attending a course of experimental Lectures — and as a fact 
we know that many pass in the first division whose knowledge 
of this portion of tlie examination is very elementary in- 
deed Taken altogether then the Indian Entrance Examination 
embraces as wide and extended a range of subjects as that in- 
cluded in the Matriculation Examination of the London Univer- 
Bity 

In connection with the Matriculation Examination at Lon- 
don an additional Examination for Honors is held in each of 
the four branches of Classics, Mathematics and Natural Philo« 
sophy, Natural History, and Chemistry This examination is 
open to any candidate who has passed the preiions Matricula- 
tion Examination Any candidate who can pass either of these 
has more than qualified himself for the corresponding branch 
of examination for the B A degree The Sub-Comraittee bow 
ever were unanimous in thinking that such an Examination 
for Honors at Entrance was quite unnecessary They are 
' of opinion that the standard of the Entrance Examination pa- 

* pers should be moderately high, so that they being placed by 

* the Examiners m the first division should be evidence of con- 
^ siderahle academical progress at the age of sixteen, the minimum 

* age of admission, but that more than this is not required And 

* they think that a moderate amount of knowledge in each branch 

* should be sufficient to give candidates a place in the^ Second 

* Division and thus enable them to study for the Degrees ” 

The same difficulty as to languages was felt in deciding on the 
scheme for the B A examination as had already been met with 
in the Entrance Examination At London, in addition to the 
Candidate being required to pass in Engbsh, Latin and Greek, 
he 18 required to undergo an examination m either French or 
German, at his option — but acting on the same general principles 
that had actuated them in deciding on the Entrance CouTse, the 
Sub- Committee thought it would be sufficient that the candi- 
dates should he required to pass in two languages, of which 
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Bagliah miut b« one But of coum tbe EiaaaiaBtiaa umrt be 
much more aevere, thorough and •earching, than that ifif Hired 
for the Entrance Examination Thej '^atnoni^y reMMilii 
^ that every candidate should be required to pessecs a ontMl 

* knowledge of his own Vernacular language, and that the me* 
^ amination should be ao conducted as to put this knowledM 

* strictly and thoroughly to the test*’ There being then we 
same rdative difference between the examinations in languiunh 
for the B A as we have already noticed m the Entrance Ex« 
amination, the course prescribed in the other subjects for the 
B A 18 as follows — 

London Calcutia 

II — History 

History of Greece to the death The Principles of Histone 
of Alexander Evidence as treated in Isaac 

Do Borne to the death Taylor’s two works on the 
ot Augustus subject 

Do England to the end History of England fmcloding 
of seventeenth century that of Bntish Inuia) to the 

The Classical papers shall be end of 1815 

accompanied by questions Elphinetone’s History ofindu 
in History and Geography * Ancient History, with special 

reference to the History of 
Greece to the death of Alex 
ander, and to the History of 
Borne to the death of An 
gustus, and the History of 
Qie Jews. 

The Histoiical questions will 
include the Geography of 
the conntnes to whioh they 
refer 

III — Mathematics and Natural Philosophy 

Anthmetio and Al^bra. Arithmetic and Algebra. 

In addition to ue Matricu The same as in London with 
lation Subjects, the addition of the Bhnip 

Algebraioal tProportion and miol Theorem 
Vanation 

Permutations and Combina- 
tions. 

Arithmetical and Geometri 
cal Progression, 

DlOXXBlB, 1800 


iB 
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Simple end Compound In* 
tereat , Discount and An- 
nuities for times of years. 

Simfde mid Quadratio £qaa 
tions and questions pro- 
ducing them 

The nature and use of 
Logarithms 

Geometry Geometry 

The first six books of Euclid The same course of Euclid, 
and the eleventh, to the Conic Sections 
^tst proposition 
Equadou to the straight line 
and the Equation to the 
circle referred to rectan- 
gular co-ordinates. 

Equations to the Conic sec 
tions referred to rectangu- 
lar co-ordinates. 

Plane Trigonometry Plane Trigonometry 

Solution of all cases of Plane Same course 
Triangles. 

Expression for Area of a 
triangle in terms of its 
sides. 

Mechanios. Mechanics 

Compoatiou and Resolution Same course 
of Forces 

Mechanical Powers. 

Centre of Gravity 
Gmieral Laws of Motion 
Motion of falling bodies m 
free space and down m 
ehned planes. 

Hydrostatics, Hydraulics 
and Pneumatios. 

The same course in both 

Astronomy Astronomy 

Apparent motion of the Elementary knowledge of 
heaTeaa round the earth. the Solm system, inoludr 

' sun through mg the phenomeiui of 

the fixed stars. Eclipses 

Phenomena of Edipses. 

B^ession of the Planets. 
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LfOK]>OK 

Proofd of the Copermcan 

BjBtem 

OptlOB. 

None. 


CALCUTtA. 


OptlOB. Optics ; 

None. Laws of Befieoiaoo aiid Bo- 

fnction 

FormatioB of imagea by 
simple lenses. 

IV — Physical Sciences 
Chemistry Chemistry 

None A general notion of the na« 

tore and condition of the 
atmosphere, — of water*— 
Hydr^en — A lkaliea» 
SaltB, Metals — Combos- 
tion — Heat, &c 

Animal Physiology Animal Physiology 

Nearly the same course m each 
Physical Geography Physical Geography 

None As contained in Hughes* 

Work 

V — Mental AND Moral Scibncis 


L<^ic Logic 

Introduction, Ist Book and Wbateley’s Elements, 

to end of Chapter IIL in 
2nd Book of Whateley’s 
Elements 

Moral Philosophy Moral Philosophy 

Paley’s Ist, 3rd and 4th As contamed in Aberorem- 

Books. bie or Way land 

Butler’s three sermons on 
Human Nature 

Mental Philosophy „ Mental Philosophy 

None As contamed m Abercrombie 

or Dr Payne 

As in the Entrance Examination, so in that for the B A. 
degree, the Calcutta University has no cause to fear company 
son with London. In History, the Examination in the itumetim 
much more seyere than in the latter, the Committee ngbtlj 
judging that ** its great importance, the if^oranoe thaihu so 
‘ tennyely prevail^ in India respecting its real nature, character 
^ and woira, as well as the great benefits whioh natiye ^ndeidle 
'are likely to denve from a oarefd study of ita best 
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«li 


_ isdered ii ' to prt it^ jprotthient place la the 

an^inai^*^ 

eoooeeifiil oaadidate for the B A dcf^ree aiight tbea eab* 
inft UiMeir for an examination in Honors ui either one or more 
of the foUowing sobjeota — 

' 1 Langntges 

2 History 

3 Mathematioa and Natnral Philosophy 

4 Natural History and the Phyneal Sciences* 

5 The Mental and Moral Sciences 

His passing that examination successfully would entitle him 
at once to his degree of Master of Arts. And any man who 
did eo sncoeed would have well earned his title to that literary 
distmclion 

The degrees in Arts being those that the great majority of 
students would aspire to, we have been thus minute in specify- 
ing ^6 examinations necessary to obtain tiiem and in contrasting 
them with those given for the same purpose in the London 
Institution on the plan ofwhich that at Calcutta has been to eo 
^great an extent m^elled In reference to the examination for 
degrees in Medicine, Law and Cml Engineering, suffice it to say 
that the first has been assimilated as nearly as possible to that 
in London, the second has been mnch modified, tosnit^the 
different circumstances of the countries, for the thurd there is no 
degree given in London — and the Committee hod consequently 
nothing to guide them in forming apian of examination excepUng 
their own Imowledge of the requirements of the case Looxing, 
then, at the whole matter impartially we have no hesitation m 
savuig that the distinction conferred by a Calcutta degree is 
fnJW equal to that conferred by one given in London 

IHie different reports of the various Sub-Committees over, 
whidi we have thus rapidly glanced having been subnutted to 
the general committee, were considered and adopted, on the fith 
Jidy, 1856 And on the 7th August, Sir James W-Col vile. 
President of the University Committee, submitted to Govern- 
aient ** a report of the proceedings of the Committee firom ffieir 
appoutment to the present time, and of the scheme, which af- 
ter careful and mature dehberation they have resolved to reoom- 
mend 


The Beaolution of Government upon the report thus present- 
ed was {eoorded on the i2tfa December 1856* The Gover- 
nor General m Coonoil time expresses hu sense of the mode in 
whii^ ffie ardnons lidKmrs of the CmnmHtea had been 


perfermed ^ The thanks of the Government are iarg al^ doe to 
« die Members of die Committee, for the carsful aim complete 
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* muraer in whidb they Jutvo duGhi^|fed tbeir tnwt* iwytigiifc 

* prmiQgavooationa and olifims upon th«&tiqM»wfaiohs 

* can hare left little room for additional labonm, The work has mm 
^ admirably performed, and the Governor General in Coanctl km 

* no kesitation in adopting, unreflervedly, the scheme of l&e 

* Committee, which with few exceptions, le stnotly in aocordaoee 
‘ with the views expressed by the Hon’ble Court m their despatdi 

* of 19th July 1854 and by the Government of India m the letter 

* appointing the Committee ** On the 24th January 1S57 
Act IL of 1857 was passed, establishing and incorporating a 
University at Calcutta. The Preamble states that ** Whereas, 

‘ for the better encouragement of Her Majesty’s sabjecto of aU 

* classes and denominations within the Presidency of Fort 

< William m Bengal and other parts of India m the puraiut of a 

< regular and liberal course of education it has been determined 

* to establish an University at Calcutta for the purpose of asoer- 
‘ taming, by means of Examination, the persona who have acquir- 
' ed prohciency in different branches of Literature, Science and 
' Art, and of rewarding them by Academical Degrees, as 

* evidence of their respective attainments, and marks of honor 

* proportioned thereunto , and whereas, for effectuating the piir- 

* poses aforesaid, it is expedient that such University should be 

* mcorporated It is enacted as follows, &c ” And thus was the 
University established 

But while we regard with almost unraixed satisfaction the 
scheme of examination prepared by the onginal Committee, 
we are bound to express regret, at the changes which have 
been introduced by their successors and which have tended, 
we fear in no biuall degree, to lower the character of the* 
University and thus materially to lessen its influence. It 
may be assumed as a matter of fact, that an Indian degree 
will not be, foi at least many years to come, regarded aa 
equivalent to a corresponding English degree, and this, although 
the examination necessary to secure the one may be in as many 
subjects, and the questions as Shvere, as those requisite for ch^ 
taming the other There is the feeling in us, we had ahnost 
said, natural to us, to prefer anything English to its Induui 
correspondent English Keviews, English Newspapers, Eagl|ah 
workmanship (wheSier truly or falsely is not the question) 
believe to be better than Indian. And we cannot in our omn 
mmds prevent the mstmotive companson of Indian and Bngtwh 
degrees, to the detrunent of the lormer Any ond of ns, mate 
can be no doubt, if we cared two straws about the mattm ^ 

would prefer having a B. A. d^pree from London loalbut ttsMi 
from Ckdentta, or Madras or Bombay. We do not to 
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justify the feeling There it is — ftud we are bound to recognise 
it. If It be BO, one obvious result is, that the authontiea should 
be careful to extend the examination over such a range of sub- 
jects and so to frame the questions as to render the examination 
as severe a test in every respect as that presented by the London 
Examination And we regret to find therefore that the ten- 
dency IS to contract the range of subjects. If not to render the 
character of the questions more easy There was evidently a 
sufficient reason why for the Examination held in April 1857 
special instructions should be issued to the Examiners, request 

* mg them under the peculiar circumstances to be less stringent 
‘ m their requirements, and to fix their papers at a somewhat 

* lower standard than might on future occasions be advisable ” 
The time elapsing between the promulgation of the subjects for 
Examination and the Examination itself was only three months 
If, therefore, the candidate showed that he had a fair general 
knowledge of the subject, and could intelligently answer general 
questions connected with them, he might be allowed to pass But 
still, even then he was required to show the possession of a 
certain amount of knowledge of all the subjects to warrant the 
Ebuuuiner in passing him Afterwards when the institution 
had got into full working trim, of course no allowance of 
this kind would be made , but a step much more fatal to its 
usefulness has been taken The Senate has struck out from 
the Entrance course, the Examination iii Mechanics and m Na- 
tural History They have the example ui their prototype, the 
London University, to urge in favour of the latter, but they 
could only have omitted the former to accommodate their stan- 
dard to the existing state of education generally Far better 
would it have been for education in India had the Senate kept 
ngidly to Its originally prescribed plan True, there is no de- 
gree conferred for passing the Entrance Examination, and that 
necessary before a degree can be obtained has not been reduced 
— but the very powerful reasons urged by tlie Senate for not re- 
ducing the standard for the B A degree tell with equal force 
against the very course they have pursued m reducing the stan- 
dard for Entrance The real question at issue was precisely the 
one which lay at the foundation of the suggestion made by the 
Senate of the Bombay University for reducing the standard of 
the B A d^ee ** They considered that m the present'state 

* of education in Western India, it would be injunous to Col- 

* lege students to lead them to endeavour to meet the require- 
^ menta of so multifanous a standard, and they preferred to re- 

* quire of all, a sound knowledge of fundamental subjects, as 
< Language, Mathematics, Selected periods of History, L(^c and 
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‘ Moral Philosophy, with the addition of one other approved 

* branch of knowledge to be selected by the candidate ” Wo 
wish not for a better and more complete reply to thia propoaal 
of the Bombay Senate than that given by the Faculty of arte 

The Faculty are strongly opposed to any attempt to lower 
‘ the standard for degrees to the present level of education m 

* India. It appears to them that the duty of the Universities is 
^ to legislate more for the future than the present, and that m 

* adopting the English title for their degrees, they are bound 

* to fix such reasonable standard, as will place those who attain 

* them, as nearly as 4 possible, on a level with the corresponding 

* graduates of the English Universities That education is 

* low in Western India, as it is also here, is matter for regret, 

* but no vabd reason for depreciating the value of the degrees 

* by lowering them to meet the jiresent acquirements of the na* 
‘ tive students It rather appears to the Faculty to be the 

* strongest argument against doing so Were such the case, 
^ the Colleges and Schools throughout the country, would have 

* no reason for advancing their students beyond the present 
‘ very low position, whereas on the contrary, a higher standard 

* by offering worthy objects of emulation, must necessarily 
‘ advance education for many years to come Few may obtain 

* degrees, and none may attain to honors , still, in the end, the 
‘ state of education in India must be much higher than it could 

* possibly be, if, from the commencement, the Universities of 
‘ India were to rest content with mediocrity Mutatis 
mutandis, the same reasoning will hold good for not reducing 
the Standard for Entrance The passing that examination suc- 
cessfully does not, it is true, confer any Degree, but it does con- 
fer academical distinction In the onginal report adopted by 
the Committee and unreservedly approved by Government, 
they say “ they could not fix it (the Standard for Entrance) 

* lower, because testa for similar honours, though given m dif- 

* ferent countries, should be as far as possible, of equal value 
and again — They are of opinion that the standard of the En- 
^ trance examination papers should be moderately high, so that 
' the being placed by the examiners in the First Division should 

* be evidence of considerable academical progress at the age of 
' sixteen, the minimum age of admission ” If those reasons 
were influential then, when the standard was first fixed, wbat 
reasons can be alleged for reducing it now ? If it ^as thoi^kt 
necessary then that similar tests for similar honors should be 
apphed, although in different countries, why should it be thoimlit 
unnecessary now ? Surely the Senate, who told 
University that the low state of education was iho strongest 
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argument againet depreciatmg the value of Degrees hy lowering 
them to meet the present acquirements of the native students, 
will not urge that low state of Vacation as the reason for reduc- 
ing the Standard for Entrance P And yet we know not to what 
other reason to assign the alterahon It was made in June 
1858 For the Entrance Examination held in March of that 
jear 464 candidates presented themselves of whom only 104 
passed, and therefore no less than 360 failed The failure of 
so many might very easily be accounted for In the first ex- 
amination held in the previous year, as we have already men- 
tioned, because very little time had been given for preparation, 
special instructions were issued to the Examiners not to be so 
severe in testing the answers as they might appropriately be 
afterwards. This fact was bruited about, it was well-known 
amongst the students generally, and there can be but little 
doubt that the idea was entertained amongst tliem that the 
same lenient course would be again pur6ue<l, and hence many, 
very many, went up unprepared, and found out, only when too 
late, the mistake they had made We think that is quite suffi 
cient to account for the large number of failures, but the Senate 
called upon each examiner to submit a report upon the late 
Entrance and B A Examination with his opinion, formed upon 
such result, as to the propriety of making an) , and what al- 
teration in the Examination Standards and tests for future 
years These reports were furnished, were considered by the 
Faculty of Arts, who recommended to the fa\ ourable considera- 
tion of the Syndicate that tlie alterations referred to should be 
made, and they were made accordingly But in addition to the 
objection we have already urged on the ground that it low- 
ers the value of the distinction obtained by passing the En- 
trance Examination, we object to it most strongly because it is 
tr^rtauB and unnecessary It is injurious to the candidates them- 
selves The large majority of them as soon as they have pass- 
ed the Entrance Examination seek to obtain situations A 
few of the more wealthy or of those, who in the respective afii- 
liated iDBtitations are fortunate enough to obtam good scholar- 
ships, may hold on to try for their degree — but with the ma- 
jority, their object is gained as soon as they have passed They 
have the certificate of the University signed by the Begistrar 
that they have successfully passed the Entrance Examination 
And what more of literary distinction need the^ care for ? Many 
of them v^o, if they could continue their studies to obtam their 
degree would gladly do so, necessity commls to seek remunera- 
tii^ employment And while it is not n^t that anv one should 
earn the distioctioa of having passed an Entrance }iiXanuiiation 
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too easily, it is a pity that any should be sent into the world with- 
out some little knowledge of that by which they may turn their 
mathematical attainments to some practical benefit We know 
It might be said in reply that the Professors and teachers in 
the Colleges and Schools have the remedy in their own hands , 
let them in addition to the Entrance Course give their students 
a trainmg in Mechanics But we appeal confidently to those 
actually engaged in teaching as to the difficulty of getting those 
who are preparing for the Entrance Examination to attend to 
any other studies than those absolutely essential to pass You 
may set your face like a flint against accommodating the subjects 
in your class merely to those adopted for Entrance, but if you are 
like a flint, the students will be like steel — and although they may 
be wise enough to refrain from coming into actual collision, yet 
the immediate object they set before their eyes is so close that 
they cannot see the advantage of anything not intimately con- 
nected with it — and while their strong desire to attain that ob- 
ject calls from them a concentration of energy and an applica- 
tion of purpose that you scarcely expected them capable of, vet 
it, on the other hand, or rather as a consequence, prevents their 
pursuing those studies that do not tell towards the gaining of 
that object And after repeated trials you give the matter up in 
despair And thus the student is ultimately injured merely for 
the sake of the present advantage of passing But we say likewise 
that the alteration we are condemning is unnecessary If there 
were no means of pursuing the study of mechanics so as to ac- 
quire a sound knowledge of the general principles of the science 
without being compelled to go through a very extended course of 
study, then we should justify the Senate in the course they have 
adopted in striking it out of the Entrance Examination But 
no such plea can be urged Books are now compiled in which 
the mam principles are taught — and illustrated by simple exam- 
ples capable of being wrought by any who have mastered simple 
equations and the first book of Euclid We need only refer to 
Tate’s small book, or better still, to Newth’s First Book of Natu- 
ral Philosophy, the latter havmg been written expressly to meet 
the wants of those who were prepaiing to take a similar exami^ 
nation m the London University The book is not a large one 
and a class prepanng for the Entrance Exammation ought to be 
able to get it up well in the course of a year or eighteen 
months, — that is by taking regular classes m it, say, twice a week 
through that period Most strongly, from our firm persuasion 
of the benefit resulting from it, would we urge upon the Univer- 
sity authorities to re introduce into the Entrance course the 
subject of mechamcs, even if they only gave the chapters in 
Dbcsxbbb, 1860 8 4 
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Newth’s Book on Statics and Dynamics That candidates 
prepared for the Examination will be found is evident even 
from the result of the disastrous year of 1858 The subject had 
not then been struck out and 104 passed But even if its re- 
introduction does keep back many from making the trial, better 
far that a few only with a good general education should pass 
than that there should be a host of undergraduates having no 
notion whatever of that which every English Schoolboy of 14 
knows tolerably well 

But equally important and more telling alterations have been 
made in reference to the examinations lor confeiiing degrees, 
and alterations that will, we fear, be more disastrous in their 
effects than those to which we have already referred In the 
discussions attendant upon the first reports of the Sub«Com- 
mittees the question naturally arose, what should be required 
of those candidates who sought to obtain a professional degree m 
Civil Engineermg, Mtdicme or Law? Should they be required 
previously to taking the professional degree to take the B A de 
gree or only to pass the Entrance Examinations ^ Without very 
much discussion it was decided that for the degree of Licentiate 
of Medicine and Surgery (L M S ) Candidates must lia \0 
passed the Entrance Examination For the degree of Master 
of Civil Engineering, Candidates must have taken the B A 
degree But it was only after considerable discussion that it 
was decided that candidates for the B L degree must neces- 
sarily obtain the B A degree previously On what principle 
it was that the Committee decided to admit a candidate to the 
examination for a degree in Medicine and not to admit one to 
that for a degree in Law, without having previously obtained 
his B A degree, we know not That a doctor ought to have 
as good a geneial education as a lawyer — that is independently of 
his mere professional education — needs not to bo discussed And 
we cannot but consider it as a matter of regret that the Com- 
mittee did not from the very first lay it down as a general rule 
that no professional degree could be obtained without the B A 
'Examination having been first passed The standard is not so 
high but that every Licentiate of Medicine or Bachelor of Laws 
ought to be able to attain to it. Whether under existing cir- 
cumstances the Medical and Legal authorities should require 
that every one entitled to practise medicine or to ple^ .n 
courts should first obtam his degree from the University is 
another question and one with which we contend the Uni- 
versity authorities had nothing to do Their duty was to 
do ww was best for the promotion of leammg and intelligence, 
and we cannot but feel that this would have been better ac- 
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complished had they made the B A. degree a nne qua non 
for obtaining any professional degree The whole question 
was moat ably discussed at the time, by one, who, since he wrote 
the minute, has, by his clear foresight of coming evils and 
the strong common sense evinced in his efforts to avert and 
to counteract them, earned for himself the lasting gratitude of 
Europeans in India, but who has prematurely sunk under the 
weight of the burden that devolved on him — we mean Lord 
Elphinstone, the then Governor of Bombay — and although the 
extract is a long one yet the various points involved are so 
well handled that we cannot do better than put the whole 
matter before our readeris in his Lordship’s own words — 

“ I urged, with Bomo camestnebs, that a preliminary Degree of B A 
should bo required of all who may wish to oiittr for piofessioiial Degrees 
I adhere entirely to this belief, and attach to it the greatest importance. 
The adoption or rejection of such a couise will determine the whole 
character of the Umvereitj on its purely practical side Ibegtourro 
most ationgly, that a high geiieial piclimmary standard be exacted, with- 
out exception, of all candidates for University Degrees in c\ery profes 
fiion 

The Siib-Committce of Civil Engineering have recommended, I perceive, 
that a Dcgiuo of H A should be requii^ of candidates for professional 
Degiees iii then Faculty , but they suggest a relaxation of this rule in 
favour of students in the eminent Colleges, ivhich I must consider 
inconsistent and unwise The Sub-Committce of Law have rcrommended 
that a Degree of B A should be rcipiireil of candidates for Degrees in 
L.1W, but they likewise bung foi^\ard an alternative Buggestion, which m 
my opimou cannot fail to lia\o an ir jimous efloct Ihe bub-Committee 
in Alcdicme admit that it would be most desirable to recen e only such 
candidates as ha\o qualified in Arts, but they only bnng themselvea to 
expect t’lis consummation hoieafter “ in the future progress of Education 
in Intbi” 

I see no reason why it should not begin to be enforced from the date 
on which the Uiuvcrsi+y may l>cgm to conter its Degrees of B A 

The Co\einment of Indu can hwe no desire to suggest, that mere pro- 
fessional evjiertness is all that ■should be required of a jirofessioual Gmdu- 
nte Practical Bhiewdness aptitude foi the details of business, special 
knowledge of any kind, as a Lawyei, Doctor Engineer are excellent things, 
and will hud tUeir own lewaids , but these are not the cpudities on which, 
thiough the Um\ersitv, it is the great object of our Gro^einment to set 
the seal of its approval If intelhgent men be brought to the thresholds 
of tlie professions and admitted to the liencfats of instruction, there can be 
DO doubt as to their piofos&jonal ad\anccmeut Even without Degrees, the 
Colleges will gradually supply os much practical skill of as high a kind as 
the commumty can afford, or wll consent to remunerate E^en with 
Degi’ees, they w^ll not long supply more, and although the creation of a 
chiss of skilful native practitioners will be a great benefit and a great 
triumph, still there is a higher view than this of the present question — a 
view which must not bo postponed to this , for assuredly the future of 
these voiy piofessions, and even of native society itself, will deiiend less 

X n the special skill and dexterity of those who are to be the advisers of 
classes in their commoii dealings and pursuits than upon the hberality 

3 A a 
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of their general news, the punty of their oharaoterEL and the soundness of 
those pnnciples of thought and action which will give a colour to their 
lives and example In a letter which has been placed at my disposal, Sir 
William Yardley has forcibly iwiuted out the danger of meie legal training 
without that high toue of piofessional morality which, in England and 
Scotland, ib found to be the smeguard of men s most intimate conhdcnces , 
and Mr Howard, to whose able Report iijMin Law Degrees I shall picsent- 
ly have oocasiou to refei, expressly states that “ it is in itself positively 
injurious to the mind to conimenco a study that requires so much pi eci- 
Bion of thought, except upon a broad pre\ious foundation , the tendency 
of the study of any system of Law is undoubtedly to narrow an unculti- 
vated mind” I bclie\o that a similar objection applies to tho other two 
branches for which pioftssional Degrees are to be granted, and that in 
those whose moral faculties ha\e not been carefully cultnatcd, or who are 
not under the influence of strong religious con\ iction, their studios have a 
mateiialist tendency, which it is important to couiiteiuct. 

I dwell upon this subject, because Ido not think that its importance 
can be over-iated There is, in India, a very small class of persons who 
can ho^ie to live otherwise than by their own exertions Of those who liv e 
by their labour, tho most influential, at iiresent, aio the bankeis, the mer- 
chants, and tho highoi seivauts of tho btate It is not difficult U) believe, 
that in India the two former pursuits aio unfavorable to study and to 
moral discipline, while an Officu of Go\ omment cannot usually command 
as large a shaio of pniate couhdoirce as a peiaon of equal abilitj in an in- 
dependent position TJie leading me label’s ol tbo liberal pififcssions, 
therefore, will juoliably fonn a kind of intellectual aiastocracy by them- 
eehes , they will cxei-t a great moral luHuenee, and will coiumimieato their 
own opinions and habits to then fellow eountiyinen If so, it must be an 
object of the highest impoitauce to ele\ate as much as possible the stan- 
dard of pniieiple and ehoi’aetcr among those ]>i ofessional Lmduates on whom 
we are about to confer the only titular dis,tinctions which we ha-veto 
bistow, and who will be rcgaided in some degree as expononts aud 
representatives of Einopeaii ideas aud civilization Foi other defects 
among them, there may be other lemedies, but tho evil of inadequate 
geueiS Lducation can only bo averted by Government, and can be tolly 
averted only lu the very outset 

It IS notorious that in England imi>erfect legislation on 2>rofessional 
matters has been a souice of luhiiito miRchief and demoiulization Until 
within the last twenty yeai’s, tho jirofossional Colleges aud Companies 
alono conferred licences to jiiwctico in ilediciue , the two oldei Universi- 
ties alone awarded Medical Degrees The fonner bodies v ery natumlly 
confined their Examinations to meie sjiteial skill, and the tiiopoition of 
Lui\ci*sity Graduates to general practitioners was never so great us to raise 
the chameter of the entire profession In Law, the anomaly was, if j>os- 
sible, mou stiiknig The Univei*^ity confeiied Dcgiees which conveyed no 
nglit to practice, aud tlio Inns of Court admitted to practice without mak- 
ing inquiry as to qualifications. In Engmeenng, 1 believe, no one need 
obtain even now any diploma to practise his jirofossion, aud no University 
IS emiiowered to confer a Degree in connection with it 

It seems quite obvious, therefore, that the Indian Government must 
not, m this case, be guided by “ home i>recedents,” but must act foi itself, 
ujung the cxpenence of England rather as a waiuing than as a guide 

Foi these reasons, it is with regret that 1 observe m some gentlemen 
of experience hero, and even in the Rejwrts of tho feub-Committees, a ten 
deucy to sanction the practice of transferring boys immediately from 
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schooU to professional study, without any intermediate traimog of a collo' 
giate nature, or with only a veiy intermediate training 

I do not understand how a school boy can really be fit to enter at once 
upon a professional career Ho has hitherto lieou stnctly in a state of 
pupilage, his conduct has been regulated by an authority which he was not 
to question, and even his knowledge has been resting upon rules enforced 
by autlionty He has not been thoroughly provetl, either as to moral pur- 
pose or mental energy , he has never been thrown upon his own resources 
This IS what happens to him at College Piiuciples begin to take the 
place of authority, and rules are supoi-soded by reasons On this account, 
the few years of College life are siiiguUily important in the formation of 
character, and especially valuable to eveiy one wlio is to lead an active life 

But e\en to the mere student their ^alue is exceedingly great Almost 
for the first time he feels responsible for his own progress, and woiks ac- 
coi’diiig to his own plan The facts and formulae of his school-boy days 
are now construed to lus mmd in thought. He begins to mature his know- 
ledge Two or more years are de\ oted almost exclusively to “ permanent 
studies,” — that body of appix^ved bcicncc and Literature m regard to which 
all men lia\e long been of one mind It is only in the luttei part of his 
course, after long and steady discipline, that he is finally bi ought face to 
face with ‘ the progressive studies,” the Literature and btiencc of his own 
day, which iheucefonvard will chiefly engage, if not engiuss, his attention , 
and it IS only altei this caieful training that a vouug man is regarded as 
qualified to take iiart m the affairs of the world burelv any less care- 
ful traming should not be held to quahfy for entrance upon a professional 
careci # 

1 am very anxious that tins should be arlmitted, and that it should be 
admitted in tihic It is easy now to prevent a great mischief, winch here- 
aftei it will be verj difhoult to conect Indeed, the few objections which 
I have heard people uigi against the high genei-al Ldiication foi which I 
contend, api>eur to me to be founded upon a misconception 

It IS mged, foi mstaiicc, lha<- if this pi el i mi nary test be exacted, the 
number of candidates foi Degiees will bo excessively small Such a state- 
ment if demonstrated, might be a veivgood ai’gumout foi delating the 
found ition of a Lnn ei siiy hut cm nc\ ci be accepted as a re ison for de 
teiionting the quality of its Devices 1 trust, hov^ever, that the sLitcmeut 
itself IS crioiicous 

Again, it 13 urged, that hy exacting such a test, you limit very much 
the immbei-s available loi pi ofcssioual emplojmeut m the Public ben ice 
This obiection supposes that none aie to bo einploved but those who have 
taken piofcssional Degrees 1 do not advocate such a regulation , on the 
contiary, I think it would be premature and iiijuiious 1 he profesKioual 
Colleges should not close their doors against all but L nder-Graduates of the 
University The Public Scnice has need of all the talent and skill it can 
command from evciy quartci No present change need be made in these 
respects, except as legaids the lughcst grade of public Offices If it should 
Iieieafter bo founi, that the numliei of pi ofes&ional Graduates who desire 
to obtain public employ meiit is sufficient to meet the reqmicmcuts of the 
Public bervice, such a state of things will of itself prove that the ground of 
this objection has boon removed 

The only other difficulty which has been noticed to me relates to the 
additional expense of taking a professional Degree, if a general Degree is 
first to be taken I do not attach much weight to this objection The 
cost of Fducation in this countiy is unomraonlj, if not excessively, 
small The number of bchularships and Exhibitions will apparently bo 
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QQCommoDly great, and if a young man may enter as a Uniyersity student 
at sixteen, take his Degree of B A. at ninet^n, and obtain his professional 
Degree at twenty two or twenty tliree, I do not think that he will have 
an} ground of complaint, or that the community would be benefited by his 
earlier emaneipatiun.” 

The Original Committee evidently agreed with the sound 
views expressed by his Lordship excepting in the case of candi- 
dates for the Medical degree, but the strong party who at the 
time tned to admit Candidates for a degree in Laws without 
having first taken their degiee in Arts have at last succeeded 
in gaining their object Every candidate for the B A degree 
must uow take two examinations — in itself a great improvement 
on the old plan — the first, necessarily more severe than the 
Entiancc Examination and much less so than the second Exa- 
mination And the rule now is that every candidate for the 
degiee of Licentiate of Laws or Licentiate of Ci\il Engineer- 
ing — (each of them by the way new degrees unknown to Eng- 
lish TTmvereitiee) need only take ihQjitst Examination lor the 
B A degree We look upon this legulotion with unmixcd 
regret Had the old rule remained in lorce there would have 
been, in a comparatively short time, a number of men capable of 
Buccessfulh com]itting for tiio B L degrfie, but now we ven- 
ture to predict that many many years will pass away before any 
number will be found who will care to go beyond the uncouth 
and very infenor degree ot L L Better lar had the Univeisity 
maintained its original standard and insisted upon the candidates 
attaining to it, rather than lower itself and injure tliem bj accom- 
modating Its standard to the measure of their pieseiit attain- 
ments We write strongly upon the subject because in addition 
to the injury actually done, theie is a veiy obvious tendency 
to make the acquisition of a degree more and moie ea*iy — and 
there is no slight ground lor the fear that the authorities will 
forget that the great object of the University is to promote a 
sound, intelligent, and liberal scheme ot education, which they 
most assuredly will not do by admitting those who aie confessedly 
incapable of taking the ordinary B A degree to the examina- 
tions for the professional degiees and by inventing new degrees 
for the express purpose of meeting their case 

The results of the Examinations that Iiave been held may be 
given in \ery few word^ Jbrom the published iiiuiutes of the 
Senate we extract the following tables — including in them the 
results of the last examinations held, the minutes for 1860 not 
having been yet published 
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Memlt of the B A Examination for each year since the commence- 
ment of the University 
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Result of the Enhance Examination for each yeai since the commence- 
ment of the Univosity 
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BesuU of the B L Examtnatum for earh year nnce the commencement 
of the University 
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'Result of the L M (First Exammation) for each year since the com^ 
mencement of the Univasity 
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From which it will be seen that 856 students of an average 
age of 18 06 years have passed the Entrance Examination 25^ 
of an average age of 22^ have taken the B A degree, 6 1 of the 
average age of 21 have taken the first Examination for the 
L M S degree, and 24 have taken the legal portion of the 
B L degree 
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Safficient time has not yet elapsed to enable us to form an 
accurate judgment of the effect which the establishment ot 
the University will have upon existing scholastic institutions 
£ut the results already apparent are such as to help us in the 
formation of a judgment approximating at least to accuracy 
Dividing the existing schools into the two classes — those capable 
of carrying on their students to the Examination tor the B A 
degree — and those not professing to carry them faither than 
that for the Entrance Examination — ol lu other words into the 
greater and smaller schools, the inhuence exerted upon the 
latter is one of almost unmixed good A wholesome healthy 
stimulus IS given which befoie they were, and could scarcely 
but have been, without A definite object and definite er>uisa 
of study IS set before the students imiuh, which course must be 
mastered before the object is gamed And those who look 
forward to the Examin ition inuot (onccntiate their attention 
upon a not very extended conise of readinof, jt 13 true, but a 
course of sufheient scope to \airant the uiion that anj 0 le 
who has gone through it, has had a fan oidniiry school ednea 
tion We have good reason for believieg that m thc^e lc&--pr 
schools, not only has the standaul of (duea*ion been raised, but 
a degree of attention to the woik is given both by teachers and 
students which it would have been judged imposoiblc to obtain 
from them a few ycais ago Anti loi the piesent the chief 
benefit ol the University mu«t be looked lor in schools of this 
character Ihey may send as manj Indents as they like to 
the Entrance Examination, ind we have been sum iscd on 
looking thiough the lists to hnd how manj candidates have gone 
up and passed from schools efc'tabli'.lu d m such out (»t the way 
places that their names had nevei beta heard of betoie And 
we would urge it as an additional lei^'On why the Senate 
should not lower the standaid foi the LiitiauLC Lxamioatioii 
These schools will m a shoit tiiiu ittam to the standard even 
though It should be resiored to wlut it was at fir’^t- luj , even 
if it were raised beyond it And since their students will not 111 
nine cases out of ten go on Jor a degiee, but will immediately 
on passing the Entiance Exuiuinatiou seek foi a situ ition, it 
will be destructive of the veiy object for which the University 
was instituted to make that Ex imination too ca'iy In the 
higher schools the luflueuee of tlic Umveisity has not beeu uu- 
mixed with evil It has perhaps to some extent produced a 
greater concentration of purpose, aiul checked what certainly 
18 a great evil and a vicious habit to whi h so many >oung lads 
are prone, the propensity to caielcss and desultory reading — 
but in many mstauccd it has sensibly loweied the standard of 
D£C£tf 2 £s, I860 3 13 
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education The lads prepanng for Matnoulation will not ifirow 
aoj interest into the study of subjects that are not necessary 
for success m it And if the tea(^er persists in retaining the 
subject on his list, the class is languidly attended to until at 
last he 18 obliged to give way, or the student baa an excuse 
for fancying that he is labouring under a real grievance inflicted 
on him by his teacher unnecessarily This may be only a pre^ 
sent disadvant^e. Iq course ot time it may cure itself — but 
the Senate have it in their poorer to hasten that tune consider- • 
ably by restoring the subjects they have expunged The study 
of Greek too has in those European and East Indian schools 
where it was before pursued, been almost if not quite destroyed — 
though we are not prepared to say that the Senate have acted 
unwisely in requiring a tolerably fair knowledge either ot Latin 
or Greek, rather than a mere smattering of both But with the 
exception of the one thing to which we have referred before at 
length, the tendency to Tower the standard of Examination 
and to render the obtaining literary distinctions a more and 
more easy matter, the Authorities of the University have 
done well — they have earned the thanks of all who are labouring 
for the good of India, and although it must be many years before 
the full and proper influence of the Umversity is felt, and its 
institution must now be looked upon more or less as an experi- 
ment, the success which has already attended it shows that it has 
not been established prematurely, and that it is destined with 
the blessing of God to give a mighty impetus to the promotion of 
a r^ular and liberal course of education in India 

We have purposely omitted ail reference to the Universities 
of Madras and Bombay Our object has been to deal simply with 
that of Calcutta. We have endeavoured to trace the various 
steps taken for its establishment — and to put belore our readers 
the results that are already apparent from it Its jjrogress will 
be watched tvith interest, and every well wisher of the educa- 
tion of the millions of Bengal will pray that wisdom and pru- 
dence may be given to its leaders that its future course may be 
one of continued and incrcaaing success 
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Art VI — The " Fnend of India ” Volume XXVI Serampore 

1860 

It 18 quite clear that India must be governed somewhere 
More or less as a i^^holc it must be governed, an 4 tne question 
IB— whore? There may bo more or less local power in each 
Province, probably in some respects much more so than at 
j)rpsont, that is but a question of dc gree We are not now 
discussing that , but some central power there must be It 
does not do to let things drift 'W e have had enough of that 
in former days We know where that loads Even if it 
were on other grounds desirable to let each Province altogether 
^oitrn itstlt 111 its own way, and to follow to the utmost its own 
bent, the Financial, Militarv, and Political affairs of the whole 
empire are so mixed up together that a total separation is im- 
possible After all. Finance is tlie caidiual question on which 
everythin" else depends, and it is totalU impossible to combine 
unity of Finance with severalty of administration The thing 
18 not to be done No Financial scheme will work if the power 
which devises the Finance system does not reallv in some shape 
rule the powers which work it out Any theory can be nullified 
111 ])ractice If the Central Goveinmeut docs not cairy the 
local Governments with it, there will be no successful issue to 
iLs plaus 

We assume then tliat there must be some central power 

When we come to enquire where that power has hitherto been 
exercised, we not only find that there has not been any efficient 
ceutralisatiou, but we discover that not even in theory is there 
any such power There is, it is true, abundance of check, and 
iloiible check In fact all action is checked bv Governments 
both m India and in England But when we ask which is the 
active central power, it turns out that no one can tell us that 
We ask under whom do the subuniiDdte Governments act ^ We 
cau ouly ascertain that there is no rule whatever Who deals 
with a qiu stiou bevond the powers of the local Government of 
Madras or Bombay I Is it the Supreme Government m Cal- 
cutta^ or 18 it Her MajCNty *8 Goveinmeut lu Westmin- 
ster ? The Goverument of Bombay thinks fit to refer a 
question to Calcutta, and it is discussed m Calcutta. The 
Government of Madras thinks tit to ignore the Calcutta 
Government, and to refer the same questiou direct to 
England There are a great many things which the local 
(ruvemmeuts can not do, but beyond that we cau learn 
nothing The Government in Calcutta may or may no^ 

8 B ^ 
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interfere The Home Government may or may not be re^ 
ferred to — and India still drifta If any one should doubt thw 
let him examine facts as they exist in practice It will hardly 
be contended that India is at present actively governed from 
the India Honep, though we believe that quite as much of tlie 
business of a Ceiitial Government is done there as in Calcutta 
It IS understood, we 811*111 be told, that the Horae Government 
exercises only an ultim ite control It is popularly supposed 
that the Govcii-^ient of I idia is at Calcutta It has a 
permissive powei of jntcrfeience in all tilings But in prac« 
tice does it exert i^e that power^ Not only do the subordi 
nate Government^ at their discretion refer many questions 
direct to the Indin. House, but, its own peculiar duties apart, 
the Calcutta GoNcrnuient lu le lUty very much abstains from 
attempting to deal muK the many questions ot internal Govern- 
ment 

For, before grappling with the question whether the Go- 
vemmrnt of ludii to be in London or in Calcutta we must 
premise that with > douh^ the e must always he, to some 
extent, a doubi'’ vernrnent riieie must itaide in the Go- 
vernor Genenl in India an emergent powei of assuming the 
commaud when gic t necessitus an^e, in fact of making himselt 
Dictator when the s of the Kepublic requires it There 
must also be vciterl m a ccutral local Government certain 
pecuhir functions and departments which now belong to it 

The political lehtions vith the greatci native states, the im- 
iiedute w of the Aimy and Navy, the Post office 

jud 1 elegnph, ud some otlu r peculiar departments , and 
the detached isdit^d di^tnets which cannot be brought 
under aiiv one of the local Goicrnments, must no doubt 
b managed bv a Central (rovornment Ou the other 
Ji m(l i power of control must under any circumstances vest 
in the Government at Home so far as it thinks fit to exer- 
cise such a powej The question which we now discuss is — 
nhether such cen‘^ral supenntendence m ordinary internal af- 
fairs as It IS judged fit to exercise, m a greater or less degree, 
over the local (lovcimnents, is to be exercised primarily, and as 
a rule m Lnglaiid or in India It is of infinite importance and 
indeed absolutely necessary that this should be settled one way 
or other 

We claim to assume that it is neither preposterous nor impossi- 
ble that in the sense which we have explained the Central Go- 
vernment should be in England The question is at least open 
to argument Look to the India House records The Central 
Government was avowedly m England when the distance was 
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in practice just si\ times wlnt it now is, and, till a comparative- 
ly recent peiiod Up to 1834 no one supposed the power of 
control in the Calcutta Government to he anything but extra- 
ordinary and emeigent, and since that period the power has 
been as we have said but partially Direct Government from 
LeadenhaU Street has been common not only m great, but also 
in verv many petty questions For the future the completion 
some day or other of the sub inaniic cable will render London 
for telegraphic jiuiposes almost as near to all paits of India as 
Calcutta Tlic communication by Post is now rapidly approach- 
ing, and might veiy tatily he fixed at 20 days, and that is lu 
fact almost as near as it is desirable to bung the central to the 
local Go\cinmcnt8 as respet "s matters not pecuiiaily emergent 
At this moment the average post time between C ilcutta and 
the distant Presidencies is tullv 10 da)s Is there then in this 
vuch a difference as to make ail further argument supeifluous? 
We think not 

There remain^, as a preliminary argument, the Indian atmos- 
phere, Indian assoLiation-*, and Indian infoi rnation which may 
be supposed to icndci a Govemmfnt m India more efficient 
But it may be very much doubted whether that advantage is 
obtained in ('alcutta Now Calcutta is one of the great 
commercial cities of India* Tins is a point of the greatest 
consequence no doubt But it must always be remembered 
that Calcutta is not India It is m fact situated m a peculiarly 
isolated part of India, and among a people who are far from 
repiescntmg the normal type of Indians The Bengalees are 
in veiy many respects quite a peciihai lace, probably formed by 
a large intermixture with some aboiiginal people Ph^siraliy and 
morally the Bcnsjalee is in maa> ways unlike an ordinary Indian 
Throughout India fiom the north to the south, fiom the Hi- 
malayas to Cape Comoiin, in lliiidoostan, Madras, and Bombay, 
an cxtieme similarity pievaih In Bengal only is there a 
marked dilfereuce Geographically too Bengal is a '^ort of 
wiQg thrown out on one side Calcutta is but the Capital of 
Bengal Natives from other parts of India do not at all resort 
there , and it may be doubted whether the disposition of 
Calcutta authorities to look on the abnormal Bengalees as 
types of native feeling, and to yield to the influence ot a spuri- 
ous fiction of Bengalee public opinion and to a too local Eu- 
ropean press^ is beneficial Still more important la it that 
Calcutta 18 not a Capital to the European officers of Government « 
for the Governor General and Central Govemraent must after 
all chiefly denve their information at second hand from Eu- 
ropean officers Madras and Bombay officers scarcely ever by 
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any chance visit Calcutta, and as soon as the rail Trays from 
Allahabad to Bombay, and from Lahore to Mooltan are com- 
pleted, officers from the North Western Provinces, and the 
Punjab will be equally unknown theie 3 hey will come and 
jvo by Bombay and Kumchee, and Calcutta will be to Eu- 
ropeans as exclusively Bengalee as it le to natnes It is certain 
that London and not Calcutta now is, and tli it as facilities for 
communication incnnsc, it much more will iie the centre in 
which congregate Luiopean officers on fiulough and business 
from all parts of India, Even now, natives too, from distant 
parts, begin to resort to London, aud it is we think m many 
ways desirable that thev should be encouiagedto do so They 
will learn much even by sad experience, and return wiser al- 
though it mav be poorer men than they oanie 

cannot over estimate the evil which results from the want 
of official and social communication between Calcutta and the 
Provinces That is one of the greatest, perliaps the greatest obsta- 
cle to the success of the present system It is hardly possible to 
conceive the amount of local jealousy and heart burning which 
exists, but it 18 enough to render anv efficient Goveinment very 
difficult No offi((r high or low in Madras or Bombay looks 
to the Supreme Government in Calcutta as the pioper and le- 
gitimate III ad of the Empire, but onlj as a kind of usurped 
tyranny Every man fancies that on every occasion it is the 
pieconcerted and deep laid desiirn of the Calcutta Government 
and of every one connected with it, to do injustice and injury 
to every one and ever} thing connected with those local Presi- 
dencies It 18 only fii the spot, that it is possible to realize the 
extent to which this feeling exists, but it a very lamentable fact 
we attnbute it principally to — 

l>t The want of a definition of subordination already men 
tioned All control which is not certain and defined is irksome 
2nd To the tiaditions of former independence 
3rd and chiefly To ignorance caused by want of commu- 
nication AVe arc sitisfiid that nine tentliH of the grievances 
under which Madras and Bombay men labor are pure misappre- 
hensions Ihev themselves cieatc the giants which oppress 
them They have never been m Bengal Thej know nothing 
of the system there Eiery thing which is irksome is attribut- 
ed to Bengal ideas An oider may be as new and possibly as 
disagreeable in Bengal as in Madras, but no Madrassee feels 
that It IB new and disagreeable to him, and the natural and nor- 
mal solution of all such grievances is to say here is another 
Bengal idea forced down our throats A military airangeznent 
may be made m the most innocent good faith, a regiment is or- 
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dered to a particular station or an officer selected for a Briga- 
dicrship, but of course the regiment was sent to a bad station, 
because it is a Madras Regiment, and the better officer was pass 
ed over because he is a Madrassee Misconception is carried to 
a point which would bo absurd if it were not so vitally injurious 
Nor 18 it to be supposed that the mere admission into the Su* 
preme Government ot one man from each of the distant Presi' 
dencies would cure the evil It is far too deep-seated for that 
The man who ceases to share to the full exteot in local grievan- 
ces and delusions, is looked upon as an apostate and renegade 
corrupted in Calcutta, He may honestly support the interests 
of his Presidency, but he luevitaiiiy gets over the misconceptions 
resulting from ignorance, and then he loses the confidence of 
his own people Madras and Bombay are alwajs fully repre- 
sented in the Legislative Council, but the control of the Legi<<- 
latore is not on that account one whit more popular in Madras 
and Bombay than that of the Supreme Executive Guveriiment 
There is another difficulty as regards the Calcutta Legislature 
which has not yet been faced In /me matter, a very small 
matter it is true but still one which sufficiently involves the 
pnnciple, the Calcutta Legislature has asset ted its independence 
of the orders of the Home Goveinment The question has also 
been raised whether the Legislature is to exercise the power ot 
controlling the Political and Financial action of the Government 
Legally it may peihaps possess that ]>uwer, and the extent to 
which it may or may not be exercised, depends upon the individual 
discretion ot the members Is it then possible to arrange for 
the maintenance of a bupreme Central Legislature at Calcutta 
without danger of collision with an Executive Government neces- 
sarily despotic and a Home Government necessarily bnpi erne ? 

Without then putting forth as wholly conclusive all the above 
arguments we contend that there is no monstrous antecedent 
impossibility m the idea that India might, extraoi dmary emer- 
gencies apart, be governed in England Supposing that there 
IS always on the spot a statesman of the rank of a Governor 
General armed with the power of a Dictator m case the neces- 
sity arises, ordinary affairs might very well be conducted at a 
distance ot 20, or it may be 15 days’ post, the more so if an 
increased latitude of action is given to the local Goveruments 
Given then the possibility we come simply to consider whe- 
ther the best Government can be obtained in England or m 
Calcutta, and here we return to the point from which we broke 
oft a little way back, for it is as we have said principally a ques- 
tion of Can we g» t the moi e efficient admipuslrators in 

London oi m Calcutta^ 
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The Indian service is very peculiar The comparative few* 
ness of the number from which selection must be made to all 
appointments, and the frequency of change, are evils necessary 
to a ioi eign and tropical service But apart from this it pre^ 
sents some very peculiar features Whatever may be thdught 
of the mode m which appointments to it have been made, it can 
hardly be disputed that the system produces a very stnlung et* 
ficieucy up to a certain point 

It has been remarked that up to the age of 30, and perhaps a 
little later, Indian servants aie in administrative etiiciency, and 
in some sort it muy be said in lutellertual cxpausiou, far ahead 
of their contemporaries in England They are easily habituated 
to the transaction of affairs much beyond those at junior sub* 
emplojes in most countries, arid being placed under circum 
stances which deprive them of most of the temptations of other 
young meu they make their offiaal employment their only re 
source and interest From this results au extraordinary and 
early development It may fairly be said of men of 30 in the 
Indian service that they present an unparalleled instance of 
general elfioiency and frequent biiUianey Take the men 
of the grade of Magistrate and Collector oi Deputy Com- 
missioner in Northern India, aud it will be found that they are 
probably unequalled by men of the same age anywhere in the 
world But from this period forward the advantage dirniuishes 
So far they have advanced by individual practice and experience 
grafted on youthful energy , but beyond this point the want of 
attrition and conimunicatioa of ideas with others, and of varie- 
ty and width of social and general intercourse, begins to tell 
Having got so far they seem to get little further 

Ihey still a good deal ripen and become efficient and even 
remarkable meu m consideiable offices — Commissioners and 
members of Boaids aud admiuistrntoisi of small Piovmces So 
far still they do not fall behind their contemporaiies of any other 
service But as they advance still further in life the scale turns 
against them Their situation is isolated, their experience 
and knowledge is limited to the same circle of ideas, they fall 
behind and become used up It is to tins that we attribute the 
very striking want of energy m old Indians Nothing at first 
sight seems more strange tliuii the peculiar want of great men 
among those who have begun so well We see, m instances 
without end, men who have been most brilliant in their youth, 
and who in their middle age have filled great places, and deter- 
mined the fortunes of millions. Sinking into retired Indians who 
seemancapabie of making one sign in the world 

Partly by long grinding in the same groove, paitly from the 
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-vaat of attrition and vanety they have ceased to produce frmt. 
They are like trees winch req^uire dlgg^l|r about the roots 

The fact is that the itervice is in a transition state It dqit 
halts between the system which produced the great men of o]d 
and one more modern la former days the Indian Nabob 
was a great chap m his own way He hxed himself in India 
and lived there He thoroughly and completely understood tho 
natives^ and they understood Inm In fact he added to native 
knowledge European energy of personal character, and that 
was enough to make him in India a ruler of men The system 
too was m those days simple We had not attained to refine- 
ment of administration and complication ot laws, and on the 
same pnucipte that the philosophers and great men among the 
ancients woiking in the unused virgin helds of human know- 
ledge, and gathtriug nuggets fiom the yet undisturbed gold 
fields, attained a masculiue pre-eminence which the moderns, 
(not necessarily mfeiior in intellect) cannot hope for, so those 
old Indian adntiuistrators attained a greatness which seldom 
falls to the lot of their sncccssorSh Ihe old system has passed 
away We know not the natives and the country as of yore. 
The machine has become infinitely more cumbious We must 
now call in the aid of Kuropean knowledge, and modern refine 
ment England has become moie neai to India, it is more 
frequently visited, and presently we may hope that European 
ide will be added to Indian expeiience Meantime however 
things have not ndv meed so far Indian servants i isit Europe 
olten enough to lose then ichsh for the country of then adoption, 
and yet not enough to become Englishmen They go to Eng- 
land It IS true, but they are stili usually strangers in the laud 
Uhey may have relations and acquamtances, but the intimate 
fi lends of eaily manhood they have not, those are all m India. 
Devoted to that seivice from boyhood they have no root m 
England The periods of their visits too are short, and the 
terms aie Laid to men who have before them the absolute ne- 
cessity of making out, ere their powers fail, a very long peiiod 
of service m India When they go home they do not live the 
ordinary life of Englishmen They are in eveiy way like 
schoolboys on holiday They rush about to popular sights, 
they DO every thing in the approved style , they see a great deal 
and enj'>y themselves much But after all they return to In- 
dia rather longiug to become Englishmen than in fact English* 
They are no longer such single minded Indian officials as ihey 
were, and yet they have not become European statesmen 

Another pecuUanty of the Indian service is this, that meiv 
are too local and isolated They are too much oo^fijied to 
PaciiKBiB, 1860 8 C 
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particular ProFinces, to particular Departisenta^ and to peculiar 
grooves of thought and action They do not rub enough toge- 
tUer There is nothing of that manipulation of a question by 
open and unreserved oral debate which so works out prejudice 
and fallacy in England, and officers employed in different parts 
of India have scarcely any mteroommanication of ideas in any 
shape 

Every man is a little monarch in his own district or office 
It 18 to this that we would attribute the peculiar chai aoter of 
opmionativeuesa which is so characteiistic ot Indian offienls 
It wa^, we think, Lord EDenborougli wlio well rernaiked that 
he had met with a vast number of men m India btimlul of know- 
ledjje and plana ot every kind m every department, and profuse 
ot the most adoiiiabb suicgestiims , he was only puzzled by this 
that he never ytt had the good foitune to meet any two ot them 
who agreed about any thing Every m in j ou meet has his 
own plans tor setting every thing right, but ht ulwais cominenecs 
by proving ludisputibly that eveiy one eUe’s plans are totally 
wiong 

The want of mtereommunicatFoii between the public servants 
m the ditteient Pie^ideiicies and Cxovernmeiits has done very 
mneh to aggravate tins eul It n> wonderful how entire is the 
line or sepal ation , and on such q itstions as tlic Land Kevenue 
AdmiiiihtiatioL it is as il the men of clifttrent Piesidencics were 
of a diffeient religion, so wedded are they to tlieir own tlieonea 
and so mtoleiant of otheis The whole arrangement of the 
Indian admln]^tlatJon is local not depaitmcritul We may get 
men who have an extraoidmary knowledge of all depaituienti 
in Ben2:al oi the xSorth Western Pioviuces or Madras or Boin- 
biy, but men who are thoroughly up in any one department in 
all India, and who can work it without local prejudice and views, 
aie raie , 

Heie then lies the great difficulty of the attempt to form in 
India a Central Government composed of Ministers of Depart- 
ments 

^^h^le IS the man who equally comprehends the Company’s 
and the Queen’s Judicial systems and can arrange their amal- 
gamation with an equal hand and g'^neral consent ^ Where is 
the Indiin administrator to whom it would have been agreed 
to entrust our Revenue and Finance^ Should we have a Ben 
galee who would give mortal offence to Madras and Bombay, or 
a Madraaee who would instantly order the destruction of all 
lettlemcnts, and the universal introduction of Ryotwarry ma 
nagement? Where is the Military officer really capable of 
instituting and administering a great loipenal military system, 
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who would not be looked upon with jealousy in the other Pre- 
sidencies F It IS not so much from the scarcity of great men 
but chiefly fiom the local associations of those whom we have , 
It certaiuly does so happen tliat men who would, command 
general confidence and assent as the individual administrators 
of the gieat departments, have been very rarely found m In- 
dia 

Such a man as Mr Wilson imported from Fngland might no 
doubt under present circumstances do much, but his was a very 
special and exceptional case It the members ot the Supreme 
Council were always thus imported how often should we get 
such a man? In how many instances would the appointment 
be jobbed ? In how many would the nominee disappoint rea- 
sonable expectation ? In how many would be turn out crochet- 
ty and headstrong lu how many departments is not experi- 
ence of the country absolutely indispensable^ After all the 
prize IS not of the first value to men rising to hiah places lu 
iingland, and as the Government is at pie^ent constituted, the 
number of places being *necessarilv small, we should be veiy soriy 
t) tmst to appointments fiom England to till the great Indian 
Dcpaittnenls in India 

\ he tiuth Biems to be that if we would administer India m 
ludia we must not only entrust almost all actue and initiative 
power to the local Ciovernmcnts, but we must strengthen the 
buiiierae Goveinrnent It will not suffice merely to call the 
councillors nimistcis It would proh ibly be found necessary 
to have tor each department not one man but a Committee or 
Board It IS uni vei sally ngiccd that the bupietne Government 
acting as a single Boaid cannot po bibly administer all India 
When we have sepaiate departments it will still be necessary 
that the different Proxiiices should be lepresented iii each 
dipaitraent, and it mil probably be dcsiiable that inch depart- 
ment should be strengthened by one man with a Ircsh Itngiish 
mind 

It comes then to this that to establish a complete Central 
Goxeinment iii India we must add to the piesent est ibhshment 
many additional members, and incur a very laige additional ex- 
penditure at the enoimous price which considerable statesman- 
sbip bears in the climate and exile of India And after all the 
efficiency and success of such a government would be extremely 
doubtful 

Next let us look to the Home Government— what materials 
are there for forming an efficient administration there? The 
Secretary of State is, and under our Political system alwiiys 
must be, more frequently changed than a Governor GeneraU 

3 c a 
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It Id hardly 'poamble that he thould indiTidaally admisiiter the 
GoTernment without assistance The assistance winch he now 
has 111 the Council does not seem to have rendered the Govern- 
ment actively efficient The truth seems to be that the same 
causes which have caused great and good men {for such many 
of them undoubtedly are) to decline in comparative eftciency 
as they reach the higher poets in India, have rendered them 
unequal to very active functions, elill later in lite after they 
have run then course and retired to pensions and ease Who 
would bi\e difficulty m pointing out among the Indian Council 
men known to possess talents of the very highest order, know- 
ledge mo'^t extensive and minute, and every experience in the 
art of governing, and who yet in no way make themselves felt 
— such seems to be the inevitable law of Indian greatness We 
cannot then look to retired old Indians for an active adminis- 
tration btiH less can we suppose that India would be admi- 
nistered to advantage by the aid of the pennanent staff ot the 
India House-^men wholly ignorant of the country and who 
Without any practical experience of any k'lnd would form a kind 
of exaggeration of Bureaucracy 

Our plan would be this Transfer the ordinary internal Go 
vernmentof India in its details to the local Govei riments, and in 
its Central administration of Departments to a Government in 
London With this Central Government transfer also to Lon- 
don the machinery available m Jndi i In fart let the Secretary 
of State be assisted by the men in the prune of active service 
in India whoso efficiency is vet undiminished, and who only 
require some thing ot Lnilish experience and European attrition 
to enable them to advance much higher m efficiency, and to 
attain that intellectual rank in their motive age of which they 
have given promise in their youth We might thus obtain a 
double advantage We should greatly improve the Indian ser- 
vice, and at the same time provide an efficient Government m 
England We would by no means withdraw these men from 
the Indian service We would but make the Government in 
liOndon one of the ordinary fields for the employment of 
Indian servants. Nor would we give Indian salaries We 
•Would collect in a new India House m London efficient 
servants from all parts of India, and there in an English 
atmosphere and in contact with Englishmen we would round 
their corners, rale off their asperities, weld them together 
into one service, and make from them an efficient combined 
administration at a comparatively very moderate cost They 
Would in the course of promotion from time to time return 
to India and lake with them an enlarged knowledge, sym^ 
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pAthies lees local* and views more wide It might be arranged 
that appomtmentB in London should be held for a hunted term 
of eay (6) six years with a power of reajipomtment^ and as the i 
salaries will be adapted to an English scale m regard to lime 
counting for pension and such details it might be provided that 
2 years served in England should count for one in India. Itwould 
probably be every way advantageous that there should be as^ 
sociated with these men a certain number of purely English 
officials Perhaps these might be members of the administration 
of the day sitting in the House of Commons and representing 
there the Indian Government like the members of the Board 
ot Adniiialty We must now try to give the relative limits of 
local and Central Administration It is generally supposed that 
the local Governments can do nothing without the permission of 
the Supreme Government This is not exactly correct They 
can in fact do anything except make Laws and spend money 
Ihere is no rule limiting their power m other respects* and 
in practice there is little di'^position to interfere with them 
They may adopt without question administrative measures 
enormously affecting the income 

It IS only when the money is gatliered m that it is beyond 
their contiol Once collected they certainly cannot incur new 
expeudituie without permission, and it is perfectly clear 
that under the present system in the absence of any local 
finance it would be quite impossible that it should be otherwise 
No local Government has any financial responsibility of any 
kind* nor is in any way bound to make both ends meet Ita 
wants are supplied from tfie imperial exchequer* and there is no 
pressing motive to economy Add to this the peculiar local- 
ness (if we may com a word) and opinionativeness of public 
men in India* and it will be understood how much check is re- 
quired There is an extraordinaiy disposition to local partizan* 
ship Every man looks at things through his own local spec- 
tacles* and honestly seeks the advantage of his own people 
rather than the geneial interests ot the Empire The best men 
too carry then opinions to extremes Nothing is more melan- 
choly than to observe how much after a hundred }ear8 experi- 
ence we must be still at sea on the greatest questions if we may 
judge by the extreme diversity of opinion, and the deplorable way 
in which at different limes and places our policy seems to oscillate 
from one extreme to another We have gone among the people 
in their fields, their villages, and their courts m many far distant 
parts of India, and we are much convinced that throughout the 
greater part of the continent the country is in essentials one* 
and that the same pnuoiples are applicable throughout. Yet we 
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have m one part of India the universal estublishuicn^of a village 
system whether it before existed or not^ in another the unconi- 
|^)romising destruction of those same communities in farm ot a 
ll> otwarry tenure goina on at the present day Nay moie wo 
have, m the same pait of India, the Government one year 
absolutely ousting the supciior holders m ordei todi8co\eror 
create village communities, and lu the very next year following 
an exactly opposite policy 

We ha\e already observed that after all money la every thing 
and it certainly does happen that very tew things can be done 
without money, an^ hence tl\e local Governments are at piesent 
in prictice tied down in their executi\e action in an extraordi- 
nary degree by (he want of inone} 

Ihis tiii;htnes8 of bondage cannot be relaxed as things now 
stand, and m some administrative matteis a little more central 
control and supervision woirld undoubtedly give a greater 
consistency and cohesion to the empue 

But It 18 in the stiictness of very profuse and detailed laws 
leaving no power of local regulation t'lat the check of the central 
Government is at least as much felt as in matters of Finance 
It IS certainly the case that a local Government desirous to ex- 
periment and improve is checked at every turn by legal diffi 
culUes, and that it cannot sui mount these till it has made out a 
very strong case for a very critical ccntial Legisliture 

Ihis evil 18 undoubtedly enormous It is the old stoiv of not 
going into the water till we are able to swim No experiment 
can be made till its success is assuied befoie Inn 1 Now we 
are far from decrying the establishment of Lawscle ir, intelligible 
and fixed It is the excessive minuteness of legulatioos esta- 
blished as imperial enactments before the countty is ripe lor 
them which has caused the evil 

This question of Regulation ^nd Non-Rognlation is often very 
imperfectly undei stood by those who use the terms We will 
here try to explain it No part of India is absolutely free from 
the action of the Legislative Council Acts of universal appli- 
cation as they are passed arc put in force throughout ludia. 
But the difference between the Punjab and one of the Prcstdeii- 
€268 23 this, that previous to the intioduction of a central Legis- 
lature, the local Governments had been in the habit of recording 
their local rules under the not inapt name of * regulations.’ 
Many of these were meant to take the place of local Laws, but 
many moi e were by no means of that character They were in 
fact executive rules for the guidance of the executive officers of 
Government on various matters of very petty detail When a 
Legislature was estabbshed the great mistake was made of con- 
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wdennp all these previous local regulations to be laws, and flte« 
reotyping them as such Since that time not only have the Go^ 
verninents of Provinces received the Laws which have beei 
made, as avoidly Imperial enactments, but the whole of the 
minute regulations of their predecessors have been stereotyped 
and placed beyond their power to alter The present Legisla* 
live Council too, while it has done considerable good in some 
things, has shewn a not unnatural disposition to stretch its func- 
tions and Its power, and has been little disposed to leave any thing 
to the discretion of the local Go\ernments 

In the Punjab on the other hand we commenced with a* clear 
field Ihe local regulations of Bengal, Madras or Bombay 
could in no way be construed to have the force of laws in the 
Punjab In the absence then of British Laws the state of things 
18 this The British Government has acquired a new country 
Is there to be absolute anarchy till the Legislative Council has 
time to construct a complete code of laws for that country’ Cer- 
tainly not Ihe Goveinnient recognises the native customs of 
the country, and introduces iii the fiist instance such portions 
of its own laws as it thinks fit, but not the whole For the rest 
it simply succeeds to the despotic power exercised by the former 
ruler, and it uses that power to make from time to time local 
rules at its di><cietion without in the fiist instance fettering itself 
by making all those rules law, thiough the action of the Legisla- 
tive Council This we are quite convinced is the foundation of 
the legitimate power of Goveinmciit in Non-liegulation Provin- 
ces liom this point forward, Law, restraining and narrowing the 
de-^potic power, may jiropeily and naturally be gradually intro- 
duced As the Central Legislature acquires on each particular 
subject eufiicient materials tor legislating with confidence for 
the whole Empire it passes laws as applicable to the Punjab as 
to Bengal But the Punjab has this great advantage that, till 
those laws are made, the Governor’s hands are not absolutely tied 
as they are in other paits of India 

This then is in great niea‘*ure the secret of the success of what 
18 known as the Punjab system It is not the absence of rule but 
the power of local administration Individual officers are as strict- 
ly controlled in the Punjab as elsewhere Indeed not even in the 
Regulation Provinces are the distiict officers under stricter rule 
and a more iron discipline than in the Punjab Although the, 
rules may differ from the Hegulations jet rules there are rigot- 
quB and minute It is not mere license to every man to do as 
he likes, and to administer justice according to equity and 
common sense Much is no doubt due to bir John Lawrence 
He 15 no ordinary great man Perhaps we have bad so many 
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Heroes, and Hero worship has become so much an Cbject of ana* 
picion to thinking men, that some people may be aomewhat 
inclined to tail in sufticient justice to a real Hero They may 
be assured that the man who made the British Punjab fiist, and 
reconquered Hindoostan by its aid aiterwards, is not one of the 
ordinary Heroes, In a fine service abounding with great 
men, past and present, he is still without a peer, and it la 
another instance of the want of our Indian system that he is 
only appreciated by his countrymen when after a long course 
of Ber\ice his health is for the pi esent exhausted ll we had 

John Lawrences in the prime of their health to administer 
Departments, departmental Government in India would be easy 
enough But we are digressing We were about to say that 
although 80 much is due to Sir-John Lawrence individually there 
also really is a great deal in the Non Begulation system Tied 
by the old regulations even Lawrence could haie done little. 
The state of things in the Punjab was this In executive and 
financial matters the rulei of the Punjab bj no means exercised 
a wider latitude than the Go veinors of Provinces, but on the- 
contraiy was in many wajs a good deal more restricted, and 
the attention of the Supreme Government having been efhcient- 
ly directed to the Punjab under the able rule of Lord Dalhousie, 
the influence of the Cential Government was probably be- 
neficial When Sir Henry Lawrence was head of the ad- 
ministration it 18 well know-n that his views were m many 
things opposed to those of his brother He also was no oidinary 
great man He had comprehensive ideas, a noble genius, a rare 
power of commanding and conciliating men, comprehensive ideas, 
and unbounded benevolence 'I he Supreme Government interfere 
ed to give due weight to the views ot the youngei brother Again, 
in the earlier days of his rule Sii John Lawrence was probably 
a severe administrator He might have exacted a veiy lull mea- 
sure from natives and Europeans Here^gain the influence of 
the Supreme Government was beneficial But on the other iiand 
the grand advantage in the Punjab was that the Chief Com- 
tnissioner was enab^led to modify and improve at his discretion 
the system in which he had been educated, without being checked 
at every t^irn by minute Law beyond his power to alter Ihe 
Punjab system throughout is but a modificatimi of that which 
preceded it in the N W Provinces, and in that modification baa 
consisted the improvement The regulated and euperv ised free- 
dom of action and experiment in the hands of the local Govern- 
ment 18 everything It must be confessed that we still know 
India very imperfectly. We can but advance by constant 
experiment, and in tins respect it cannot be doubt^ that the 
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advantages of local latitude far exceed those of centralization 
What we should do la to localize practice, but to concentrate 
experience and administrative generalizalion We should not 
check experiment, but we should generalize the successful 
results of experiment In fact the great function of the 
Central Government should be to extend whatever has dis- 
tinctly succeeded in one Province to other Provinces, and to 
check only the tendency to carry opinions to extreme, not to 
check all the action which may tend to success Hitherto it 
has been just the reverse AIL action has been checked, and 
no occasional success has been generalized 

One word as to the Legislative Council We have already 
more than once alluded to it It has not been useless It has 
done much good work It has been in fact the best Law-mak- 
ing body we have yet had, and has not only concocted, but has 
passed and brought into active operation a very good code of 
Civil Procedure But a real code of Civil Law it is not equal 
to constructing, and already the Penal Procedure code has stuck 
fast over some very delicate questions which the Council with 
difficulty grapples. The questions which have arisen regarding 
the independence and Political power of the Council threaten 
its existence There has grown up m it a not unnatural dispo- 
sition on the part of individual members to look to popular 
applause which may bo very inconvenient if the Council con- 
tinues to be in Law what it may at any time aspire to be m 
fact a real Legislature and more than a Law Commiasion See- 
ing that the members are limited in number, that they are pro- 
fessed men of business and that their only powei and business is 
Legislation, their disposition to exercise that function in a tno 
minute and critical spirit is not surprising They certainly do 
leave too little latitude to the local Governments Altogether 
thcir own impression is that the Council has already performed 
Its part. 

Here then is our scheme The Supreme Executive and Le- 
gislative Councils in Calcutta to be virtually transferred to Lon- 
don The Governor General to remain with an establishment 
corresponding to that which he now has, the rank and salary ol 
the Seoietaries being about the same as now The Home and 
Financial and Public Works Secretaries might probably bo re- 
placed by one Chief Civil Secretary There would be a Foreign 
01 Political, a Military and a Civil Secretary as well as the pre- 
sent Heads of Special Departments The Governor General to 
retain the present functions directly exercised by the Supreme 
Government subject to any modifications which may be 
deemed desirable He would have the political relations, the 
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army and the special departments, and he would ho armed with 
the power to fissume art avowed di( tutorship m the event of cmer- 
p^ency, but would not ordinarily interfere with the internal civil 
management of the local Governments 

The Imperial Finance we would thus arrange 

The sea customs and opium leveniie (the latter is jiracticalh 
an export duty) and the tnbutes liom native states we would 
place in the hands of tlif Governor Geneial as linpennl re- 
souices It would rest with him to provide for thi llome Go- 
vernment the inteiest ol the dt bt, and probably tlie whole of 
the regular arm> including tho&e of Madias and Ihnnbay llu 
management of the European army might very well be centra- 
, ]]2ed, and we may truist tlmr the regular native army will here- 
alter be veiv small indeed lo provide what is required foi 
these Imperial expenses in excess of the Impeiial lievenuea we 
would asse'ss each local Government in a sum fixed in propor- 
tion to the aiea, population, and wealth of its territory, and that 
sum paid the Governoi General would not interfere further in 
local finance 

The locil Go\Lrnmcnti« would miiiage ihoir own affairs in 
subordin ition to the Conti il Gov ernment in London Each would 
have Its own Finance, each would be bound to levy taxes sufh- 
cient to meet its own requnements Alter pacing its tribute 
to the Ceptral Govoniment it would have to provide for its owu 
administiation, police and all other expensts, and Financial res 
ponsibility being thus imposed on it, the restrictions with regard 
to financial details would be withdrawn It would ol com se 
make all necessary reports to the Central Government in li^ng- 
Jand under rules which would avoid the enuimous papers) stem 
hitherto j>i evading It would «^end m its budget at the beginning 
of each year, and at the end of each it would shew exictlv the 
state of Its ways and means and how far its expectations have 
been fulfilled oi disippointed It would eithei shew an actual 
surplus at the disjiosal of the llome Goveinraent or it would 
openly avow a deficit and propound for meeting it 
Then as to Legislation wc would nuke the lule tins 
All Regulations made 1 v local Governnmnts it sliould l>e in 
the power of the local Ooveimncnts to allei, tnd a rapid com 
niHsion would run o\ti the Act^ passed sintx 1 S3 1, and settle 
which are to be classed with the local regulations and winch aie 
to take permanent place as Imperial Acts It would remain in 
the power of the local Governments to make all local rules and 
regulations not inconsistent with the Imperial Acts from time 
to time established Any addition or alteration of these latter 
would lest with the Imperial Indian Legislative which wc would 
place at home 
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' The Councils of the local Governments we would abolish 
The beads of departments aie the natuml councillors of the 
Governor These already exist, and it vould only be neces- 
saiy to dispense with the present councillors at Madras and 
Bombay whose sole business is to advise But as we would by 
no means dispense with public regulations for the guidance of 
local offacers, and it iiould be desii able that such rules should 
be fully discussed, alhough wt would not go tbe length of es^ 
tabliahiDg any thing like a real local Legislature, we would cer^ 
tainly give to each Governor a large open consultatne couu- 
cil lu which he should be bound to make all rules and regula* 
lions, after giving oppoitunity for public discussion Of this 
Council all the head<} of JDepartineiits and Chief Secretaiies to 
Go\ernmcnt would be ex-olhcio members, and wc would add 
to it a considerable proportion of independent members, both 
LuropLan merchants and settlers, and a good many of the beat 
naiives of the province We would try to induce natl^e6 of leal 
influence and knowledge, (and who might be regarded as a i in- 
dex to the public feeling of the province) to take an active part 
lu the proceedings of this Council The Governor would al- 
wa}8 have the power to oveirulc the Council, but he would pro- 
bably seldom do so 

la tins way then an abundantly sufficient Ja'^itude would cer- 
tunly be given to the local Governments, but we should look to 
an e&cient Go\ eminent in Lngland to keep all the local Go- 
vernments well in hand and to work them for active 
^ood As we have said, it would piincipally rest with tlie 
llome Government to select foi generalization the most suc- 
cessful results of each local administration We should not 
requiie m the centre too much individual activity but 
rather a thorough sifting and discussion, and a deliberate 
well considerate and positive decision of great questions Per- 
ha])S the number of men employed would not be very 
much less than the establishment now existing at the ludia 
House But it will be remembcied that we have saved the 
whole of the Councils in India Supreme and Local, and someDf 
the Secretaries And say £j,000 a year in England would com- 
mand the best Officers, in the Indian service It might be al- 
lowed to each local Go\ernor to nominate a councillor subject to 
the appro\al of tlie Secretaiy of -State and to the minister to select 
one from each Government, and an equal number from among 
his political followers, these togetht^r to form the Horne Ad" 
miuistraton All the Indian councillors would be appointed for 
5 years, the Luglish politicians duiing pleasure These coun-* 
cillors or whatever they might be called would be active func- 
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tionanes and supercede the permanent Heads of departments 
Each would have a portfolio of his own and they would again he 
grouped together into committees for the aiscUseion of all 
important questions The whole sitting togethe*' under the 
Presidency of the Secretary ol State would fofui the Cen- 
tral Legislature, subject only to the commands of Her Ma- 
jesty convej ed by the Secretary of State The Secretaries to Com- 
mittees and most of the higher officers of the establishment 
would be selected from the Indian Seriices A committee 
aided by one or two efficient jurists would form a law com- 
mission for the digestion and codification of laws* aud thus as 
codes are foimed and local laws accepted and adapted lor 
general use, tliey would be passed as imperial lawS> and would 
so far gradually limit the power of local regulation 

In connection with the Government at Home it would proba- 
bly be desirable to establish a Supreme Court ot J usticc pecu- 
liarly fitted to deal with Indian appeals 

How far this scheme may be fitted to solve the difficult 
question of Indian Government others must judge We will 
aay uwemre 
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Ari VII — 1 Annual Reports of Pegu Administration from 
lb56 to 1860 

2 Mission to the Court of Ava By Lilutbnant Colonel 
H Yule 

There is hardly any portion of our Eastern Empire, which, 
whether we regard the genius and tcmpei of its people and the 
peculiarities of their lehgion, or the uatural characteristics of 
then country, afiPoids better matciial for the composition of an 
amusing and instructive woik than the Provinces of llntish 
Butmah buch a book howevei has yet to be wntten We have, 
it 18 true, able disqui'-itions on special subjectsi connected with 
the country, such as Di Mason’s F luna and hioia, — Dr 
Bigaudet’b Ireatise on the Gaudama ot the Buimese and otheis 
that might be named, but a competent Hutei who will do for 
Bui mall what Sir J Bow ring has done loi Siam or Su L Teu 
ueut for Ceylon is still a deMdetatus 

Colonel Yule’s book, which we have placed at the head of this 
article, being the narrative of the Mi&sion to Ameiapoora 
in 18 d 5, relates chiefly to the teiiitoiies now under the King 
of Ava The reader will not therefore find in it much detailed in- 
formation regarding British Buimah as it now is But the wotk, 
abounding in anecdote, narrative, fact, and description, and 
beautifully elucidated by maps, by wood cuts, and coloured 
illustrations, is most interesting to the general student of Asia- 
tic history, ethnology, and geogiaphy In as much as the 
work affords much fundamental inturmaton regarding Burmah 
and the Burmese, and is calculated to raise a kindly interest 
in the country and people, it ought to be lu the hands of every 
Biitish Officer, employed in the administration of Pegu 

In order to give some idea of the literary calibre ot the work, 
we shall cite three passages, which appear to be full of beauty 
and interest and to be maiked by sound knowledge and graphic 
power But in fact the whole work abounds with interesting 
passage and our citations compnse only a veiy few of the selec- 
tions which might be made 

The following passage descriptive of a sunset view of the city 
of Amerapoora deserves a high place 

“But the view from the platform would have repaid a much more 
fatiguing ascent thau this iht setne was oue to 1^ registered m the 
memory with some half dozen others which cannot be forgotten Nothing 
on the Rhine could be compared to it At tl c uoint where the temple 
stood, the liawadi forms a great elbow, almost indeed a right angle, com- 
ing down to us horn, the north, but here diverted to the west Northward 
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the iivci btittclied, tiubiaciug muuiuciable iblind'i, till betiniugly 
huumi i in and lost iinoug the mount uus Behmd Ub, c ui vmg rapidly 
louiid the point on which wt btood, it j) isbed away to the webtw«ud, and wab 
lost lu the blaze of a dazzhug eunset* hioith su^twaid lan the little Uaiieu, 
biokcu iidgts of bagain, every iiomt and bpui of which wab maikcd by 
some mouabtic building oi pagoda hicuily oppobite to ub lay Ameraiwora, 
with jUbt enough ha/e upon ita tern pits lud towels to Itnd them all the 
mioic of an Italian eit> A gieat beltshipcd binre, iibuig funtly white 
in the middle of the loan, migiit well piss foi a gicat Duomo \oii could 
not discern that toe domes uul spues weic those of dead heithen masses of 
brick woik, uidthat tlie bo<ly of the city w vs bamboo and tnateb It iniglit 
hvve be\n ^c uce it looked bo be vutihU Behind it lose i ui^jC vftei laige 
of mount uus lobed m blue eiiehiutmcnt Letweeu oiu btaiioii ind tue 
ii\ei was o il> a uuiow stiip of intense gieeu toliige, mingled with white 
teniiiles, spucb, uul cottage roofs Iho it elbow if the n\ti below us, 
mnioiing the shanowb of tlu wood tu its binl and the gl ming cloi lU 
above, had been like a lake, wcie it not tl it tlit dowuw ud chitt of the 
ww boats as thi^ eiossed and le (ic»ssed niukcd so distinctly tbe i ipidity 
of tie kiiigl} stieam Ihe hij,h bank cf the iivei, t pposite '^UoHn east 
wnd, was seen to be a long belt ot isUnd eoveicd v ith j,! nous foliage 
(and tl eie are no tree* like those of Luiuuh) oul^ I cie ind iheie lOse an 
unwooded eiest, ciowiieJ with its L^LelcJin ennet of toweis Lehiiid 
this weio numeious othei wooded islaiie oi ihilitcl vllli^es, iiul temples, 
uid moudbtciies, lining diitctJy out ol ihe fl c I witeis boiitl w ud, 
aeiObb the luci, w ib the old eit\ ot A\a, now a tuieket t f tingled gauUns 
and jungle, but muktd the icm lining spiub of temples On tins bjde 
laj bagam quitt Li nc I in i nch miss ot timuiud litres 

A gieit deal ot the beauty ct ihe scene v is, doubtless dut to the 
singuJaiJj hue atmo^pleii ot the evening 1 1 1 oui impu ssuni w is tl it 
tue Like ot Como could not be hnei, ind those who hi I seen Como biid 
that it was not 

Ihe following passages are lutciestiug as shewing the past 
greatuesb oi the Pc^u ProMuce as teiuidbted with the de- 
cadence from which, we may hope, it will boen revive under 
Biitish Kulc 

“ In 1509 C bii liedeiiek, i Venctic^ii nuiehiiit w ism Ptgu, iiid gi\i 
a veiy inteicsting aeeount ot Ih it eouutrj lhat s ime Li ima 1 1 loungoo 
was on the thionc, who w is s id to h ive twenty and six eiow ned 1 e i is at 
lub command, and to be ible to bung into the held i million and a h tli ot 
men of wai / Foi iieopk, dominions, goll and silvti, M ibtei liele 
nek hesitates not to sij, “he fai e eelathepowei ot the (jieit lurk in 
tieasuie and stiengtb 

Ihese expie&sions secmuttcily pieposL ions, wlitn wc see what Pegu and 
Buimah aie m oui dav All tho < Id tia\ ellei use sinni ii supeil itivi t^ims 
111 speaking of the Peguan nunaiehy at tuis time» \et 1 ledeiiek, and 
I itch, who followed him a ftw ye «b 1 itei, ue men whOt,ive a sobei and ti ue 
account ot other matteis, in which we still may eoni[uie then desei ptions 
with facts as they are 

It may, perh.u)s be remarked, th it only at the end of the last century 
the s[»eetaclcs of Colonel Sjmes ij>peu to have sho vn him in Luimah a 
m«igmfieout ind civih/ed empne, inelu hng a jiopulatioii which he estimat 
ed at seventeen millions Later txptneiiee has pioved that the Colonels 
view of the in igriihteuee mid eivih/ ition was as evaggei ited as his estim iti 

1 the p jpul iti 1 
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But, making allowance for a sitnilar tondenc) to the over-estimation 
of BO distant a region bj the older travellers, in reading their narratives 
it 18 impossible to resist the conviction that the lower provinces, at least 
of tlio Iravadi, exhibited in the sixteenth ceiitui\ a much more flourish- 
ing and wealthy community than now exists in the delta, and we ha>e, in 
the subsequent history of the country, the causes of a great deterioration 
The splendour of the Peguan monarchy was very short lived In the time 
of the son of the oonquenug Prince came a succession Af mtemal and exter- 
nal wars, during which the country was harassed and devastated, both 
by the cnielties of the savage king, and by lovasioas fiom Arracan, Siam, 
louiigoo, and Ava, bj all which Pegu was reduced to the depths of desola- 
tion and miinery , insomuch that Piirchas, in a emnous chapter “ on the des^ 
truction and desolation of Pegu,” collected from the vTitmgs of numerous 
eve witnesses, his contempoiaiiea, thinks it appropriate to observe, that 
“ the natives of Pegu are not quite extinct, but many of them are fled into 
other kingdoms’ Notices of the hist<iry of Pegu are defective dunng the 
greater part of the seventeeuth century, and 1 do not know what further 
wars took place dnntig that period But towards the middle of the century 
following came its teinporaiy i-e assertion of iiidcpendeiu e and even of 
snpreriLic^, and its rapidly succt^ding subjection to the vengeance of 
Aloropra Jt is not surprising that Pegu should nci or ba\ e reco\ ered 
from c ilamities so repeated and disastrous History seal eely justifies the 
expecttitioii that countiies should recover, eien in long penods of compara- 
tive repase, from such universal and thorough deiastation And the habits 
of the Burman races are not favouiable to in ei ease of population A sin- 
gularly small piopoiiion of their children li\e to maturity ” 

‘ In March 1B(X), bo\es, anotliei Jesuit, writes that he was in the conn 
tiy when the king, besieged by the kings of Arracan and Toungoo, surren- 
dered and was put to death “It is a lamentable spectacle, &ays the 
Prnlre, “ to see the banks of tlio nveis, bet with inlimte fruit- bearing trees, 
now ovembelmed witli rums ot gilded temples and noble editices the ways 
and holds full of skulls and bones of wi etched Peguans, killed or famished, 
and cast into the rner in such numboi's that the multitude of carcases 
probibiteth the way and passage of any ships to urnit the buiinnga aisd 
massacica committed by this, the eruelest tyiant that eier breithed ’ 

Lastly we tinuk that the following pas^a^e is a fine specimen 
of geographir-il description, accurate, Mgorous and tompielien- 
aive 

The Burman ttriitoius, as they wno 1 1 lSo2, might be divided ton- 
veiiiently, but not with any gi oat pie( I'^ion, into foiii jiai-ts 1st, AVMcr?* 
Bumuih^ including a variety oi **pais< and alien population, ‘•'ingphos, Slious, 
and wliat uot^ under moio or leshimpeiti ctsidqutiou 2ud Ai j uutk ojoer, 
inhabited by pure Burraaus only, oi by the dese» ndan^-s (/foreign (.aptucs 
3rd, whethei taken as the Delta of the ii iwadi, oi as the lurman 

vice royalty of Honaawadi, oi as the ongiu il Talain kingdom Taken aa 
the Pintish Provinto now bearing the namt, it extends to lat 10® 27\ and 
onsiderably beyond the lirgebt of the foimei dtlimtioiis 4th, the y astern, 
Sfiari tribvfary staies^ extending m longitude hor i the mouiitaius of the 
Ked Karens to the ( amhodia ri\ei 

The last posst^a certain independence of junsdiet on having more and 
more of the reality as they recede from the shadow of the C»oklori Palace 

The gorge, thiough winch the watei’s of the '<atied Brahmaputra burst 
out from the Brahmakoond into the x alley of Assam, is formed bv the 
convergence of two gieat mountain chains, which fiiice that lallci from 
west to ciusl 
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The Northern chain, the Himalaya, stretching far bejrond Assam, boundfl 
that valley, but as it bounds all India 'with its awful be^er of unchanging 
snow The southern, a cbaia of far less altitude and celebrity, and of no one 
name, is coextensive with the valley which it limits and defines, aud may 
conveniently be teimed the ^ssam chain, as it has been, 1 believe, m some 
Atlases. Kiaiog suddenly from the plains of Eastern Bengal, as from a sea, 
about :220 miles JS h of Calcutta, it sti-etohes eastward m a broadening chaos 
of woody spurs aud ndges, and grassy undulating table lauds, taking succes 
sively the names of the races which inhabit it, Gaios, Kasias, aud Nagas of 
many tribes , 6\ er increasing in the elevation of its highest points, from 
30(X) and 4u00 feet among the Qaros, to 6000 among the Easias, 80U0 and 
9000 in the region north of Munmpoor, till, sweeping north eastwaid in a 
wide mass of mountain of which the general direction only is known, it 
emerges to knowledge again as the Pat-koi, traversed by the Burmanaimies 
in their Assamese inroads , farther on abreast of the Brahmakoond it rises 
to a height of 12,000 and 14 000 feet, and then, coming in contact with the 
spurs of the waning Himalayas, lifts itself luto the region of eternal snow, 
and stretching still eastward embraces its northern rnal, and foi ms that 
amphitheatre of snowy peaks, glonous, doubtless, but unseen as yet by 
European eye, in which the Brahmaputra has its earliest springs. 

This lofty prolongation of the southeiu chain, known now as the Lang- 
tang, sends down fiom the snows of its southern face the head waters of 
the Irawadi Beyond the eastern sources of the nvei it stnkes southward 
a great mendian chain, snow ca]it lu places like the paicnt ridge, aud from 
old time the bouudiug wall of China to the westwaid It is called by the 
Siugpho tribes, which cluster round the roots of all these mountains of 
noithern Burmah, tlie Goolansigouug, and itsofishoots stretch with a vanety 
of breaks and ramifications, of which we know nothing precisely, but ever 
tenduig southward, between the Imwadi aud the Salweu, till one of its 
great spurs almost reaches the sea near Martaban, where it parts the balwen 
from the big mouthed bitang Nearly abreast of loungoo, and 170 miles 
north of Martaban, this chain is known to attain an ele\atioii of 8000 feet. 

The snowy range of Langtang projects its shorter spurs between the 
branches of the Irawadi and this side the westerly branch it sends down 
an offshoot called the bhw^-doung gyi, separating the Irawadi from the 
springs of the Kyen dwen 

btiji farther westward in the Naga country, between longitude 93° and 
95^, a great multiform ma&s of mountains starts southwards from tiie Assam 
chain Enclosing first the Ie\el allu\ial valley of Muuuipoor, at a height 
of 2,500 feet above the sea, it then spreads out westward to Tipiira aud the 
coast of Chittagong aud northeni Arrocau a bioad succession of unexplored 
and forest coveied spurs, inhabited by a \ast \aiiety of wild tribes of indo- 
Obiuese kiudied, known as Xookis, Nagas Khyens, and by many more spe- 
cific names. Contracting to a more defined chain, oi to us more dehued be- 
cause we know it better, this meridian range still ]msi:es southward under 
the name of the Arracan Yuma-doung, till 700 mdus horn its origin in the 
Naga wilds it sinks lu the sea hard by Aegrais, its last bluff ciowued by the 

f olden Pagoda of Modain, gleaming far to seaward, a Burmese Suuiuin 
'aocy might trace the submanne pi elongation of the range in the dotted 
line of the Prepans, the Cocos, the Andamans, the Nicobars, till it emerges 
again to traverse Sumatra and the \abt chain of the Javauic isles 
Between these two great mendian ranges that havo been indicated, 
the one eastward of the Irawadi and the Sitang, the other westward of the 
Kyen-dwen and the Irawadi, lie what have been ebaractensed above as the 
first three divisions of the Burman temtory, and these before the detach 
ment of Pegu might have been considered as forming the kingdom of Bur 
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itEiah. TfaB dmiionft however^ too undefined to be clotriy in 

a mertklfoographioal deaenpUon. « 

T6e tiaot enclosed by these ratiges is not to be oonoetred o£ •»«. jpleiii t 
like the rest ievels that stretch from the base of Uimalayas. It is mthsgt 
varied sarfisoe of rolling up land, interspersed with allavtal hasmsdildb 
sudden ridges of hilL The Burman la mmaelf nowhere a dweller Mi'thhi. 
mountains, thongh thus girt round with a noble mountain bamer 

With such a frontier, with neighbours who oiilv wished to be let aknik, 
with such a trunk line from end to end of hu dominions as the Irawadt^ 
with bis teak forests, and his mineral nohes and his fiahenee, his wheat, 
cotton, and noe lands, a world of eager traders to the eastws^ and the 
sea open in front, the King of Ava’s dominion was a choice one, had not 
incurable folly and arrogance depnved him of his best advaiitsges, oast 
down the barriers of his kingdom, and brought British cantonments and 
custom-hoases within his borders.” 

Pegu and its sister Provinces are by no means destitute^ 
of representatives m the realms of light literature Taking' 
advantage of the general ignorance of the subject among 
the Home Public, more than one would-be litterateur bae 
rushed into print trith Burmah and the Burmese as a ckeval de 
batatlle The productions of these bookmakers are for the 
most part contemptible, but as they rightly calculated, the 
readiness of the human mind to accept as truth what it cannot 
confute, has shielded them from the hostile criticism which thef 
deserve 

Among the latest of these literary pretenders is one Mr 
Marshall, who introduces himself to the public as ‘Mate Editor 
of the Rangoon Chronicle His Book, “ Four years in Bar- 
mah,” la but a rechaufTd of the Moulmem Almanack, dressed up 
by an Ignorant and unpractised hand, with copious plagiarisms 
from Mason’s Natural History and a few other books, the whola 
eked out with the personal adventures ot the Author in Ban*- 
goon and Moulmem and flavoured with a strong dash of egotism 
This gentleman too, appears to have escaped the critical caaU* 
gation he so well deserved. Indeed he has been rather belauded 
than otherwise In reading one notice of his work m a Home 
Literary Paper (the Athenceum) we were reminded of the good 
wife who declared that she was ready to believe m mountains of 
sugar and rivers of milk, but utterly sceptical as to the exis** 
tence of “ fish that could flee ” The cntio accepts with igiici4 
rant approbation all the flagrant blunders which abound in UkM 
book, wherever the author attempts to touch upon the hutory,, 
religion or manners and customs of the country, but condmyy 
penchant for exaggeration, and singles out tor special reprob^* 
tion an account of the Mosquito Creeks of Burmah, where, saya 
our author, sailors have been so persecuted by those annm^ 
inseoU as to have jumped overboard m a fit of trenay 
Dsontavx, I960 » * 
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thrir A deMnption ci An aIUsa^ 45 Uci long is 

Jmo cHMllfd at lij oar cntic Now tho moaquito incuknt is 
a fkot ibat hss rraUj bappened^ and the dmeniions of the all)- 
gator are bj no means impMible 

At Mr Marthah and hit cognate ephemera afford nt no 
material from whafa to draw an omnion regarding the pretent 
state and prospects of our Burmaii rrovinces^ we tom to a leas 
pretetttioni bat more reliable source of information, us, the 
yimrly AdminittratiQn Re|)OTtt which hare been prepared by 
Colonel Phayre and are found in the annaal Indian B]ae-Bo(*ks 
Hie first of theae reports was published in 1856 and contained 
a resume of the progress of the Prounce of Pegu from the 
time of annexation np to the date of pnbhcation Since 
then the Beportt hare been published annaally and from tlicm 
we will extr^t a few facta regarding the material prosperity ot 
this interettmg Province 

Our acquisitiont of territory from the Lord of the Celestial 

* Elephants, Master of many white Elephants and Great Chief 

* of Kighteousness” have been made on two occasions In 1826 
by the Treaty of Yandabo, we contented ourselves with taking 
(m addition to a war indemnity of one orore of rupees) the 
three poor and outlying Provinc es of Assam, Arraean and Te- 
nassenm, as compensation for dO years of insults and annoyan- 
oea snffered by us at tlie hands of the Burmese Goiernment 
and Its insolent satraps Twenty-six years later in 1852 a se^ 
oond senes ot public and private vrrongs forced us into the se- 
questration of the Province of Pegu, the earliest conquest of 
the gallant Aloung Blioora, and the fairest jewel in the Crown 
of his descendants. 

Of the 144,000 square miles which constituted the Burmese 
Empire at the acme oi its jirospenty under old Mengtaragyee 
in 1819, we are now in possession of 100,000 square miles,* 
whilst of the two and a half millions who probably constitute 
the whole ol the Burmese population at the present day (and 
among them we include the Karengs, Talomgs and other cog- 

Square miles 


* Pegu, 32,800 

TeDseserim and Martaban, 37,000 

Arnkan, 10,700 

Assam, 90,000 (?) 


Total 


100,000 
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nate tribes) upwairds ot one and • iiaH milium now reocgnma 
the beneficent ewaj of Queen Viotona.* 

Althouf^h the nroolaiuation of Lord Dalhoiiaieaniiextng^IjBIP 
to the British Terriroiies in the East wae promulgated at 
goon on the 20th December 1852, the Pronnce was not ocnn- 
(iletely cleared of Burman troops and Bunaan banditti wrtii 
the begmmog of 1854 Fowerleae to resist the British troops 
m tlie field, the Burman Government, ostensibly ncqatesouig 
to, though not formally consenting to, the annezaUcm of Pegu, 
loD^ continued to foment those mtestme disorders, for whudi 
their own former misgovemment of the country had uroviilrd 
them with ready instruments. Most of their inferior and many 
ot their 8u|)enor Civil officers were m league with all the bad 
characters of their distncts, shielding them from punirbment 
and sharing in their plunder The capture oi Rangoon m April 
18oi was the signal for these men to release themselves from 
the slender bond oi responsibility by which they had hitherto 
been bound to the Lord Paramount at Ainer&poora, and they 
now took the open lead of those gangs of desfieradoes at whose 
existence they had formerl) connived Each became a quasi- 
independent Robber Chiei, and for upwards of a year, the in- 
teiior ot the Pro\ince was a prey to anarchy and violence of the 
uioat ruthless kind Although these excesses were committed 
witliout the authority ot the present Burman King, the authors 
of them weic patronized and secretly encouraged by various 
meiubtrs ol the Burman Government to continue their desultory 
attacks, though the object of them was not the invading Bn* 
tiali torce— but their own unoffending countrymen Two of the 
bandit leaders who weie pre-eminent among the rest were 
Muuog My at Htooii and Moung Goung-gyee The ffirmer 
was the hei editary Thoogyee of a small circle m the Danoobu 
district Even m the Burmese time he hail been considered 
a rebollious character, and on the annexation of Pegu he harned 
the country round him, carried off all the |M)pulation and estab* 
hshed himself lu a strong stockade situated in the midst ot 
swamps and dense jungle, about 20 miles lioiii the river bank, 
determined appaiently to hold his own again&t all loiuers. He 
succeeded iii repulsing a iorce of seamen and ^e[K>}s under 

Population 


* Pegu, 900,000 

Arraoaa, 362,000 

Teitaasenm and Maitabau, 332,000 

Total 1,594,000 


The i»uUlioii of BunnaU Prot»er probably does not much 
•xcoed ouu uulliou 
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dttkisia Loeh, R N » wlio was killed lo the eUetsk* eod wMOuly 
diu^ged hj e formidable force which wet eent egaintt him un* 
der thr J Cheape, IL C B He escaped eorott the frontier 
and owing to the spirited resitUnce he bad made to the BnUah^ 
easdjr succeeded m making his peace with the Coart at Amera* 
poora. The chief GoatJg*gyee had also been a local officer lo 
the Tbarawaddy district, and though he had been deposed by 
the Barman Government just before the war he mamtamed his 

C aon and defeated two Burmese Annies that went oat against 
Havmg tasted the sweets of independence he retused, 
upon the downfall of the Bui man power, to recognise the au 
thonty of the British He kept up a spin ted oppoB\tion to our 
arms until the begmning of 1855, wheu being hard pressed by 
our troops be escaped into the Burmese territory and was of 
course well received by the officials there Some years later his 
restless spint again conceived the project of di»rurbiDg the Bn^ 
tiJi authonty m his old distnct — but the Burm ui Government, 
fearing the complications which might anse, distou raged theat- 
tem{it. He persisted — and secret orders from the Buriuan Capital 
caused him to be decapitated just outside our frontier in 1858 
Dacoity, to which the Buriusn is always prone, has been fostered 
by anarchy into a natioual cliaractenstic, too deeply seated to be 
summarily eradicated, and though this propensity has now in a 

f reat measure been overcome by the steady energy of Colonel 
^hayre and some of ins able bubordinate^, its existence is still 
prolonged by the organized bands of marauders, who now and 
then come over our iioatier to plunder a village aud hurry back 
again before they cau b3 overtaken by our police — as well as by 
the proportion of bad characters who are comprised in the bauds 
of luiinigranta who annually cross our frontier from the North 
ward The returns of 18o8 shew 50 cases of gang robbery at* 
tended with murder within the Province, but of these no leas 
than J7 were cotiimiUed in the frontier diatnct of Prome and 
chiefly 6y trans^frontier bandits These attacks were unusually 
prevalent la 1858 and were no doubt secretly encouraged by a 
-certaia party at the Burmau Capital, who were anxiously watch- 
ing the progress of events m India, with reference to the possi* 
bility of a reconquest of Begu As we gradually retightened 
our grasp ujKm India, so did the Burman Dacoits relax tbeir 
attempts to shake our authority upon their frontier Although 
our Dommal acquisition of Pegu dates from December 1852 we 
could not call ourselves undisputed masters of the country till 
the beginning of 1854 The last place to which the Bunnans 
clung was the small but fertile district of Mengdoon upou the 
innmer This was the appanage of the present King before his 
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MoewlOB to the throBe* and from it he denvee the oame by pheoh 
he u generally dietinguiahed, via. the Mengdoon Meng*” A 
Gbvernor wae deputed to thu place from Amerapoora eo late 4i 
September 1853 and he did not quit it till March 1854 — mar«hi|i|| 
out of the place only as Colonel Phayre marched iiu From 
time the work of pacification and civil organization proceeded 
apace The Province was divided into six districts — Jiangoon^ 
JSasseui, Prome, Henzada, Tharawaddy and iouogoo, eachajf 
which IS under a Deputy Commissioner with a flafi^of Assistanla 
and extra Assistants proporuonate to the requirements of jdie 
district An immense number of petty local ofiices which exist* 
ed under the Burmese Government were abolishea The 
hoy of that Qoverument appears to have been to divide autai^ 
nty as much as possible Many portions pf the country were 
out up into small tracts, only a few square miles in extent, each 
of which was assigned for the support of a particular war-boat« 
the ** Faineng” or helmsman of that boat having almost absolutn 
authority, extending even to the powers of life and death, with* 
in such tracts Various other territorial divisions of the country 
existed presided over by officers of various denominauuns, ea(di 
of whom had a different system of adimmstraaon, but all with 
one common object — viz., to enrich themselves as speedily as 
possible by the oppression of the people. The relief e^ordeu to 
the people by sweeping away this horde of petty tyrants was 
inexpressible The different grades of native ofiScials appointed 
by the British Government are as follows Tseetkais — Myoo*kee, 
Thoogyees and Goungs The Tseetkais, corresponding nearly 
to the Principal budder Ameens in Bengal, are merely judicud 
officers appointed at the sudder stations of each district to try 
simple criminal cases and civil suits up to a certain limit of value, 
which limit IS generally fixed at Ks 3,000 Their pay amounts 
to Ks 200 or 250 a month, A Myoo-ke is placed over a ** Myo” 
or Township within which he has powers of every description—* 
Civil, Criminal, and Fiscal He decides all civil cases Which do 
not exceed Ks. 500 in value and can punish petty thefts or aa- 
baults by fine or imprisonment in the stocks In the Keveaue 
Department he exercises a general supervision over the Thoo* 
gyees who are the actual Collectors of Bevenue. The area of a 
Township varies from 200 to 600 square miles There are 65 
Townships in the province. The pay of a Myoo-ke vanes from 
Ks 50 to Ks 100 per mensem A Thoogyee presides over a 
** Toik^* or circle, exercising within it both Kevenue and Polioe 
powers In the upper portion of the province the circlea are 
mosUy small (iroin 10 to 20 square miles) and theTboofpeasfe* 
neraiiy hercditarj, holding their appointments unuar xoyid 
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Mnmie tude hf king ** Bbodta-Bhoova** in D' 1763, when t 
aoem^da/ book of « large portion of the empire was compiled 
On the minexetion of the province it was of course adviscbld to 
eoafiim these hereditary headmen in their ancestral rights. In 
She lower portion of Dhe province the sucoessiou to Toft Tlioo 
gyeeahipe is not hereditary and the circles are generally large — 
£mm 100 to UdO square miles in extent The Thoogyees are 
j^iid by a percentage upon their collections^ a plan which so far 
as we are aware tloes not exist m any part of India. 


**Thi8 System on economic grounds alone baa much to recommend it, as it 
hmda up the mteieats the Thoogyee with those of Government. Any in- 
oreeas m the Gk>\ eminent Revenue brings a proportionate at^tion to the 
Xlioogyee*s income, and he consequently exerts himself to the utmost to add 
to the cultivation and population of hia circle If in the receipt of a fixed 
salaiy the powerful motive of self-xuterest would be gone, aud except when 
immechately under the eye of a aujtenor, he aould dischmgo bis duties at 
iho beat in a perfunctoir mauuer aud would shirk all extra trouble and 
expense National prejudices also poiut to this as the best way ofseouiing 
efficient men for Thoogyeeshiiv» The Bunnans as a race have not only a 
wuit of seal in, but a det^tdod (Intasteto, any kiud of eniplojmeni foruhich 
they are remunerated by a fixed monthly salaiy which seems to them as it 
were a badge of servitude WJiile meu of infiueuue and substance will fur 
the status which it giies them, gladly accept the Tlioogyeeship of a sinall 
circle of which the annual couumsbiou does not amount to more than Kh 
40 or fiO per annum, it is sometimes difiicult to obtain reMi)eotable itidii i- 
duals to fill the appointment of Village Gouug on a salary of Rs. 10 per men- 
sem, 1 . two or three times as much os his biqierior tlie Thoogyee ro- 
ceiies." 


Thu objection to the system of fixed monthly salaries is 
pecubar to the genius of the people and liked as little by master 
os by servant. Witness the remaik made by uiio ut the mag- 
nates of the Burman Capital to Colonel Phayre — ** I am 

* bound to pay a man a certain fixed salary, tiien I am his sen ant, 

* instead of he being mine ” 

Subordinate to the Toik*Thoogyees are the ** GoungB**l^hteral1y 
Heads) or rural constabulary, wlio are appointed over, on an 
average, every hundred faunhes Iheir salary, Hs 10 per 
mensem, h less than a common coolie cun earn in many [Kir- 
tions of the province and is not sufficient therefore to secure 
efficient men for tlie ap|>ointiiieuts In addition to these village 
Goungs there is a setni Military Police Force of about 1800 men 
divid^ into three Battalions and stationed m the diet nets ot 
Basseio, Prome and Tharawaddy These Battalions are under 
the Deputy Commissioner of the district and have each two 
European non-Commissioned officers attached to them The 
one at Prome has also two European Commissioned officers 
IS charge of the Frontier Ports The men are all natives of the 
Province When the Madras Natne Troops at present qdartei- 
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od in Pegu are got rid of tbe present Poboe will of ewm bare 
to undergo a tliorougb remodeUipg As soldiers or ^rai4li 
members of a seoii-Military Polioe Force» tliM volattle flUd 
impatient Barmans will not saoceod without a lew adimadtoire 
ol otlier races The Pega Light Infsntrj Batta^n is indeed 
kept in a serviceable condition by the exertions of its CooMMSSk^ 
dant. Colonel Nnthalb but even in that Begiment cases ^ 
desertion and unfaithfulness have been not unireqasnt. Sbe 
Malay element la the best which it contains, but unfortanateljr 
these gallant little fellows are not procurable in any great qqid- 
bers. As (letecines Burmans must always be employed m 
Pegu, and in this branch of the prolession they are no mean 
adepts, but for men who will satisfactonly discharge the ]m 
exciting but not less important routine duties of a Pohceman^ 
the recruiting oihcer must beat up amongst other nationabtiea. 

For the first three years of our occupation of Pegn, the 
Be venue advanced with iniglity stndes Since then it has ex- 
hibited a slower but still steadilv piogressive tendency The 
annual coilections and disbui^sements on account of Civil salaries, 
establishment, &u up to 1858 59 are as follows 



Collections 


Disbursements 

1853-54 

Rs 

12,44 767 



1854-55 

if 

23,30,608 



1855-56 

if 

30,21,062 

Rs 

17,01,181 

18o6 57 

if 

34,90,418 

>i 

26,62,734 

1857-58 

if 

40,81,477 

a 

26,13,906 

23,76,573 

1858.59 

>i 

45,31,120 

a 


The population of the province may be taken in round 
numbers to be 900,000 The proportion of Revenue to popula- 
tion therefore amounts to about Ks 5 per head More than a 
fourth of the Revenue is derived from the land This has risen 
from Rs 3,63,620 m the first year to Rs 12,06,408 in the 
fifth year of our rule The average annual amount of direet 
land tax yielded to the Burman Government is supposed to 
have been about *Be. 1,90,000 or about one-eighth of the total 
Rev enue denv ed from the province The land Revenue system 
which was followed by us in our first-acquired Burman proTtn- 
ces long remained in as ciude aud unsatisfactory a state us 
under the native Government 

Land tax was not taken by the Burmese Government in 

* all the distncts, but when it was established, a fixed amount 

* was put upon each plough or yoke of oxen, which amount was 
' paid in silver, or in some districts a rough oalonlatson wws 
^made of the gram produce of each circle and the ciiltteaMs 
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• tMra to oouvey a proportion, generally ten per cent 

* ^ thev oro6 0 the Oovemment grananea. ** 

Om the first aaneitation of Arracan and Tenasserira the 
dwOT yok^ of oxen tax was oontinued by the British officers 
placed m diarge of thoee districts , but some years afterwards year* 
ly iaiid*iiieaturementa were introduced la Arraoan the standard 
land-measure adopted was the ** doon,^ about 6^ English acres and 
in Tenassenm the English acre was naturalized Certain rates 
per doon or acre were then imposed upon all the lands within 
each Toik or Circle, according to the reports of the Thoogyee’s 
as to what their respective lands could bear But as these 
Thoogyees were men who knew not what an acre was and had 
very indefinite ideas regarding square measure, their reports 
were but unsatisfactory data to go upon In Arracan it so hap> 
peoed that low rates varying irom Rupees 6 to Rupees 10 per 
doon were imposed while in Tenassenm high rates of Rs* 2 or 
3 an acre were adopted, in consequence of which the agncul- 
tural progress of the latter province was considerably retarded* 
On the annexation of Pegu the maximum rate, in the alluvial 
distnots of Rangoon and Bassein the most lertile in tlio Pro. 
Vince, was fixed at Rs 2 per acre — wliile in the others distncts 
rates varying from 8 annas to Rs 1-8 were imposed The rates 
having been fixed in each Circle, the Thoogyees with the 
aid oi Land-measurers deputed by the Deputy Commissioners 
of the district are expected to measure ail the cultivated land 
in their Circles once every year The assessment is made with 
each cultivator separately and approaches most nearly there! ore 
to the Ryotwan Tenures of India The yearly Land-measure- 
ments are the great defect of the present s} stem The agncnl- 
torai body being numerous and the average size of each man^s 
farm being not more than 8 or 10 acres, the annual measure- 
ment of these small plots is productive of trouble and annoyance 
to the cultivators, expense to Government and chicanery and 
rascality on tlie part of the Land-measurers A system o! 
Revenue Settlement has now however being introduced into the 
province of Pegu, the objects of which are two-fold first- to fix 
disonminative rates of assessment upon mucl^ smaller areas 
than those generally included within the limits of a Circle, 
which may contain from 25 to 250 square miles — and second- 
ly to inti^Dce, if possible a system ot decennial village settle- 
ments. It u plain that in an extensive tract ot country like a 
Toik or Circle, there must be many dififerences of soil and 
advantages and disadvantages of sitnation affecting the various 
lands vAich will make one unvarying rate of assessment over 
the whole area quite inapplicable To obviate tins sncou- 
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veDience, certain natural and well marked diviaions of country, 
containing only a few hundred acres each, known by the 
generic term of “ Kwengs,” with a distinctive name for each, 
have been selected as units ot as<3e8smeiit Each Kweng is 
reconnoitred, its quality ascertained and the late oi assessment 
fixed accordingly 1 he maximum rate is lls 2 S, and this is 
imposed only on Kwongs of extraordinary fertility — the mini- 
mum being 4 annas The yield of paddy may be said to vary 
between 25 and 100 baskets— (English Bushela*) pei acre — but 
Kwengs which yield an average pioduce of more than >70 bas- 
kets an acre are rare The price of jiaddy m the llangoon maiket 
has varied duiing the last two years between Ra and Rs, 135 
The average ot the two years is lls 76 per 100 baskets To a 
cultivator therefore who gets an average ciop of 50 baskets per 
acre the Government rent of Ra 2 is only about 5 per cent on 
his gross receipts—or even were the current rate of paddy to fall 
to Ks 30 per 100 ba-^kets, the lowest it has been since annexa- 
tion, the land rent would amount only to about 13 percent of 
the gross produce As one-fifth of the gross produce is the 
legal Government share, the present rates of a-sesament aie 
undoubtedly light, and the agricultural interest ot the Province 
18 at present in a state of plethoric prosperity The jinnciples 
of the Village Settlement system which has been introduced 
are as follows All the cultnators in one Milage tract agree 
to pay to Government annually fur ten jcais a sum equal to 
the land rent paid the yen before the settlement is made 
This annual jumnia to be paid icgularly whether cattle die or 
crops fail, but ap[)lications for remission on account of any veiy 
general disastei of this kind are duly considered The rent to be 
raised among the cultivators by a committee cliooen 1)} themselves 
fiom among their own numbei All waste hnds within (he village 
tract which may be bi ought under cultivation within the ten 
years to be tax free Theadvantages of these settlements La\ e not 
yet been universally approved of by the cultivators In the 
Delta the abundance ot waste land lying ready to be cultivated 
IS so great that its value is hardly appreciable Hereditary 
property in land is a thing which, in the lower part of the 
Province, is almost unknown Out of 326 J cultivators, the ag- 
ucultural population of the Township of Thongwa, only J53 
have been in possession of their land for more than one — only 
nine for more than two, and none can trace their owner 
ship beyond the third generation 1 he people are in fact but 

squatters on the soil and a lengthened tenure of their lands offers 

* TJie standard basket of nuhusked paddv weighs 52 lbs aToirdupois. 

DrCBMBBB, IftGO 3 I 
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but few Bftractiona to them Thouj^h the system has been suc- 
cessfully introduced it will be some years befoie it takes firm 
root in the province — with a population of only 28 souls to 
the square mile— and only a twenty*eighth of her cultivable area 
actually under culti\ ation — with her vast alluvial plains teem- 
ing widi fertility — and her magmfioent slopes waiting only 
to be cleared m order to bring forth fruit abundantly, it is 
evident tliat Pegu offers a splendid field for industrious settlers 
A very tiny stream of immigi ation now trickles into tlie pro- 
vince across the Northern frontier frdm the Buimese and Shan 
states — not expelled by want or increasing numbers from those 
sparsely peopled regions, but consisting only of a few indivi- 
duals who prefer Biitish to Native Rule, and who succeed in 
transporting their household gods across the frontier The 
whole addition made to the population m this way since annexa- 
tion does not exceed a few thousands. As yet nothing has 
been done to attract settlers frCm the swarming hives of the 
human race on the opposite coast of India. Nor indeed would 
any influx of poverty stricken coolies be of much advantage to 
the province unless it were the result of and accompanied by 
British capital and skill Rules for the grants of waste lands 
have been promulgated Under these rules rent-free tenures 
are allowed for vanous periods from four up to thirty-two years, 
according to the nature of the land and the kind of jungle 
with which It 18 covered One fourth of the whole grant to be 
rent-free in perpetuity and the remainder to be assessed at the 
expiration of the rent free tenure at the same rate as other 
lands m the neighbourhood These grants however are saddled 
with vanous conditions One-fourth« one half and three-fourths 
of the whole grant must be brought under cultivation before 
the expiration of one- quarter, one half and three fourths res- 
pectively of the rent-free tenure Grantees also are required to 
enter into a bond not to aUoto any of the present cultivators of 
the Province to settle in or cultivate within their (jrant Should 
any of the rules not be complied with, the whole grant is liable 
to resumption by Government Under such restrictions it is 
not astonishing that the waste lands of Pegu have not been 
popular objects of investment with European capitalists In 
that province not a single application for a grant has ever been 
made, and in Tenassenm an enterprising European who expe- 
rimented in one was nearly ruined owing to the penalties pres- 
cribed by the rules being stnctly enforced The mistake m 
the spirit of the rules has been that an increase of revenue 
from the bestowal of grants has been the primary object in 
view, whilst It should only be secondary An increase of po- 
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pulation and cultivated area le the dole deeideratum in Pegu, 
increase of revenue will assuredly follow when those 
objects have been attained Among the chief improvements 
which might be effected in the present rules are first — the re 
raoval ot ' the prohibition against employing cultivators of the 
Province upon a grant, and secondly, permission to convert a 
grant” into a freehold estate, t e , the power of purchasing ex- 
emption from land-rent in perpetuity by payment of a lumjf 
earn down — which power has already been conceded in parts 
of India. The rule requiiing certain portions of the grant 
to be brought under cultivation within a certain time, may 
be necessary to prevent mere speculation in land, but its 
hardness should be modified by a saving clause authorizing 
the locil Revenue Authorities to withhold the application of the 
Rule in cases where the omission to cultivate has been caused, 
not by wilful neglect on the part of tlie grantee but by circum- 
stances over which he had no control Jiut these or any other 
modifications m the Rules will fail to attract British or Indian 
CajMtalists into the fields of Pegu, whilst population is so 
scanty and labor so scarce, unless some means are devised for 
protecting the interests of the importers of labor A speculatoi 
who would import a thousand laborers into Rangoon has no 
adequate means, or at least it is generally thought that he has 
none, and the effect is the same, of preventing them all deserting 
in a body the day after their anival The extension to Pegu ot 
any of the existing Regulations would not meet the requirements 
of the case but it would be quite possible to frame such an 
enactment as would encourage immigration into Pegu by pro- 
tecting alike the interests of the coolies and their masters The 
principal productions to which European skill and capital might 
be applied in Pegu are Indigo, Cotton and Cocoanuts. Indigo has 
never yet been attempted within the province on a large scale, 
though It 18 grown in small quantities by the cultivators for 
Home consumption, but a manufactory which the king ot Bur- 
mah has just establi-hed at his capital has turned out some fair 
sarajiles ot the article w Inch sold on their first introduction into 
the Calcutta market for Rs 150 per maund Cotton we know 
will grow luxuriantly m Pegu The ludigenous species is 
grown on low alluvial ground or on hill clearings in a careless 
and slovenly manner Its staple is short and it is worthless lu 
the English markets Jt used to be exported in considerable 
quantiUea to China vi4 Yunan, but since that trade has been 
stopped owing to tlio disturbances in the latter country — the 
( nltivation has declined both in Burmali Proper and in Pegu 
Jn one Pioviiice there arc now only about 10,000 acres umkr 
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Cotton cultivation, and the annual value of the produce, taking 
the yield of an acre to be about 100 vies, (365 lbs ) and the 
current rate Ra 10 per 100 visa, will only be about a lakh of 
rupees Vanoua foreign kinds of cotton have been introduced 
by the Government and have thriven well The best return 
was obtained from upland Georgia seed sown near Rangoon 
The cleaned produce of this was pronounced m Calcutta to be 
worth about Rs 14 per maund or about 4 pence a lb The 
probability however of inducing the ignorant native cultivators 
to adopt the foreign kinds which require care and attention in 
the place of their own inferior variety which grows almost spon- 
taneously 18 very small 

Next to the Land rent, the Capitation or Poll-Tax is the 
main-stay of the Public Revenue in Pegu It yields about niue 
lakhs of rupees per annum or Re 1 per head on the whole ])o- 
pulation It 18 le\ led at the rate ot Rs 4 for each married 
family and Rs 2 for each bachelor or widower Politicians 
who doubt the practicability of imposing a Poll Tax in India 
would do well to consider why it is that this is the Tax which 
18 most easily raised and the least objected to in Pegu and the 
other Anglo Burmese PioMiices 

The judicial system m Pegu has from the first been framed 
after the model of the non regulation provinces of India The 
popularity of the petty Burmese Couits in the inteiior of dis- 
tricts and of the Couits held by our English officers at the head 
quarters of the Districts, is best attested by the large number 
of suits which are annually brought and decided The proportion 
of these suits to the iiopulation of Pegu, exceeds that which 
exists in the Regulation provinces of India, and even in those 
non-regulation provinces where justice is most cheajdj adminis- 
tered 

In the Courts of the English officers, the record is in Eng- 
lish, the witness is brought face to face with the Judge, 
is interrogated from the Judge’s own mouth and the evidence is 
written by the Judge’s own hand There has been a Pegu 
Code published after the model of the Punjab Code The pro- 
cedure follows that improved system recently devised by the 
Legislatuie for the Regulation Provinces But to this is added 
as abstract of Principles of Burmese Law 

At Rangoon as at Moulmem the want of a trained English 
Lawyer to decide cases in which European and commercial in- 
terests are concerned, is mors or less felt btill since Major 
Sparks has been in charge of the judicial work ht Rangoon the 
Court there is well spoken of by all classes And considering 
the difficulty of the bubincss, or of much of the busiuess, it is to 
M yor Spuka’ ticdit that he has done it so well 
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The frequency of the divorce cases, la a clear index of a fact 
unhappily too notorious of the utter laxity of the marriage tie 
among the population of Burmah With the Burmese marriage 
appeals to be nothing more than a temporary contract Whe* 
ther the Courts are right lu recognising these divorces with as 
much facility as they do, is, we tLnk, doubitul But the mat- 
ter 18 o le of delicacy and difficulty , and the prevalence of this 
great social evil, merits the constant and earnest attention of the 
Begu administration 

One matter of great interest and importance connected with 
Pegu 18 the supply of Teak limber In this respect however 
we are not yet able to chronicle any substantial progress The 
must that can bo said is that the best possible enquity has been 
made, and the real facts of the Teak h crests, ascertained , that 
the foundation of a sound system of foiest conservancy has been 
laid But tlM result, under Biitish Rule, has as yet, been in- 
considerable Fur the fust few yeais alter annexation there was 
some supply, but it was di awn from the resources of previous 
years, that is from tiees felled dui mg the peiiod of Burmese 
Kule That supply was not hoi\c\er, on its exhaudtion, suc- 
ceeded by a fresh supply of newly felled trees Consequently for 
some time past great disappointment has been felt by tliose pn- 
'late capitalists who lia\e elected machineiy or established agen- 
cies in the hope of Teak Timbei being available Moreover 
the various Public Departments have felt the same want, and 
this becomes serious in a province, where all public buildings 
Military and Civil are, as yet, built of wood It is not hence 
to be infeiied that the Teak of Burmah regarding which such 
vi\id anticipations weie formed some years ago, is a myth. 
Teak theie is, on the slopes of the T oma ranges, m the wild 
and rugged vallies of the hitaiig and the j^alwen So sure as 
British admmistiations and Biitisli euterpuse shall endure, that 
Teak will soonei oi later find its way into the market But the 
plain fact is that at this moment there is but little Teak Timber 
available at Kitngoon The question is, how shall the Timber 
that really does exist be rendeied available:^ This question has 
not been solved, but we hope it soon will be , as the Forest 
Department has been busy with its enquiries and operations and 
the attention of the English mei chants has been drawn to this 
subject. 

Wc trust that at some future day the able and interesting re- 
ports of Dr D Brandis, the Supciintendent of Forests in Pegu 
and Tenassciim, mu) be reviewed To high educational acquire- 
ments and bcientihc knowledge Di Btuiidis adds a noble zeal 
loi the seiviee, and gieat pcisonal activity >\ ith great labour 
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and in much hardship, he has marched through the most distant 
forests in the province , and has traversed mountainous and \n* 
hospitable regions. His proceedings have placed at the disfKiBal 
•of the authorities a mass of practical and valuable information 
which may indicate the way whereby on the one hand the sup- 
ply of Timber may be made to meet the public requirements, 
and on the other hand, those resources which nature has lavished 
on the Province, and which Pro\idence has entrusted to our 
keeping, may be duly pieserved from premature exhaustion 
and husbanded for the future 

Under the firm and able and at the same time popular and con- 
siderate administration ol Colonel Phayre, who, it is to be hoped, 
will yet remain for many years longer to rule over his interesung 
Province and to complete the work which he has so well begun, 
much has been done towards rendering Pegu among the mostjiro- 
mising, as it is already one of the happiest and most ])ro«peious 
Province of our Indian Empire The chid benefits derived from 
British rule in Pegu are tBus described by Colonel Pha^ re — 

“ The most prominent of the mateiial benefits derived bv the ][)eoplo aro, 
the abolition of forced labor, and the ^onderhil impulse given to industry 
from the free expoit of gram The farst measure has romosed a load wliiv/ii 
bowed the }>eopie to the dust , the second has imparted i value to landed 
property, which, unless m exceptional oases, it had not bwforo Altliough 
the amount of taxation is now perhaps, gi eater thau under the Burmese 
Government, and the collection of it more tioublesomo to tho people, yet 
it IS paid in with much greater case, and the people know ahatthej aro 
requir^ to pay Tiiey ba\o acquired firm conlideiice that a fair nitc will 
be taken and no moi^e One great souice of annoyance and loss to tiio 
people has been lemoved by the intioduction of a coin of fixed \alue 
Every payment foimerly had to be made by weight of siher bullion, and 
the siher toud^.rcd had to be assa}cd whenever passed fiom hand to hun<L 
The loss on this conlinual melting up was very gieat, ami tho fiaiuU 
practised on the pooi and iguomut may well be imagined By the lutio- 
ductioii of coin, dealings of e\ery kind have become more certain and 
therefore more fiequent. By this facility afforded to dealings aud by the 
aMition of transit duties, internal trade has greatly increased, and tho 
diffusion of wealth and comfui't among the people is a subject of general 
remark But the most important benefit coiiferi-ed by the intioiluctiou 
of British rule, is the repression of crime, hithei'to fosteied and eucoumged 
by Govemmeut Olheers/’ 

But not the least of the blessings conferred by British rule is 
the ameliorated condition oi the savage tubes known as ** Karcng 
Yaings** who inhabit the vast hiily district to the East ot 
Toungoo They formerly lived in a state ot perpetual warfare 
with each othei and with the Burmese One tube lost no op- 
portunity of attacking another and cairjing oft prisoners to be 
sold into slavery liieir hands were mdeeJ ngainst every man 
and every man’s hand agiinst them Thanks to the philan- 
thropic cxciUoiitt of Mr 0’ililc),thc Deputy Cunirnisbioncr ot 
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the district, and the Kev Dr Masoh, a Baptist MiBSionary, 
these benighted savages have not only been civili2ed but Chns- 
tianized Although many of them live wiihin our boundaries, 
our Government from the first disclaimed all intention of im- 
}K)6iug any taxes upon them, but a native agent was appointed 
to reside amongst them and endeavour to put a stop to their in- 
ternal wars and leuds, no opportunity was lost in inspiring 
them with confidence in the benevolent intentions ot the British 
Government The lesult of the three years of intercourse with 
them may be best described by Mr O’Riley After describ- 
ing the state of degradation into which these tribes had fallen 
through the tyrannous oppression of the Burmese, he says 

“It might be too sweeping an assertion were I to state that the state 
of social relations, as above noted, has ptuised away generally, but 1 mav 
safelj aver that, of the largo commiimties of these wild races who people 
the mountain lunges of the Poung-Couug, apregating a total of from 
bj,000 to 66,000 souls, fully oue-third have during the last three years, 
received the light of civilization through the combined agency of Go\em 
lueut and the Kareng Missionary Quala, with his assistants, ha> e cast aside 
their former evil practices, and cemented a bond of amity and brotherhood 
with tUtir kindred tribes, ha\e raised themselves m the social scalo by 
the adoption of the puro faith of Christianity, and ^ill eventually be found 
iMlliiig recipients or our laws to reudoi them useful subjects of our Qo< 
leinment ” 
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Art VIII — 1 Ras Mala, or Hindoo Annals of tlie Province 

of Goozerat, in fVcsiern India By Alexander Kinloch 
!boRBK8 of the Honorable East India Companfe Ciml Service 
With lUnstrations pi mctpally architecturul Jrom drawings by 
the Author London liiclmrdsou Brothers, 2d, CornhiiJ 1856 

2 Tratels in Western India, emh acmg a I' tsii to the sacred 
mounts of the Jams, and the most cdehated shrines of Hindoo 
faith between Rajpootana and the Indus, with an account of the 
ancient city of Aghwala, by the late Lielilvant Cdlonel 
James Tod, Author of Annals ot llajasthan ” Loudon 
Wm A Allen and Co Leadenhall Street 1839 

3 Selections from Bombay Government Records, No 37, 1856 

^ Going to Kattyawar, aie you s'tys Bombay Society, that 
IS where you get liou shooting, is it not “ Been m Kattya- 
war, have you*'” says Calcutta Society, ‘*is that where Kattya- 
war horses come Pertinent questions both of them , 

but it IS clear our Indian friends like “ angels, fcai to tread” 
this Terra Incognita People at home “ step lu” more prompt- 
ly, here for instance is a writer in tho Daily Telegraph who 
has done so — head foremost — “In this mysterious region,” he 
wntes, “primal woods spread over the 1 p\C country, the lulls 

* are pierced by vast, irregular, dangerous caverns , robber fast- 
< nesses, situated m spots difiicult oi access, are numerous , the 

* climate, especiall\ towards the close of the year, is deadlv, and 

* the only people who can bear it witli impunity are the Seedees, 

' emigrants from the coast of Afiica Everv species of wild beast 

* haunts this frightful iMlderuess, aud there roam the Waghers, 

‘ who long have been the teiroi of the eutue tea board ” To lead 
ers ot the Calcutta Review \vc need not perhaps explain that this 
18 about as true a picture ot Kattyawar as it a liteiarv Baboo 
were in the columns of the Hindoo Patriot to give a description 
of the British Isles, by combining in one harmonious whole the 
vanous featuics of the Forest of Dean, the Bog ot Allan and tlie 
Grampians, and saying — there roam the Boughs, who long have 
been the terror of every Bazaar and Melaiu the kingdom Turn- 
ing from the ** browner horror” which these touches alter hal- 
vator Bosa have shed upon the laud, we had the reality as iul- 
lows — 

“The Country of Soreih” — as Kattyawar was called of old — “ has always 
betu one full of aitracliou for the Hmdoo , it is to him an earthly jMUudise, 
a land of chur nvers, of well bred horses, of lovely women, — it is more 
It IS a holy laud to the Jain the land of Adeoiiath and LTnshthemoo, to 
the orthodox Hindoo the cyunt?y of Maha Dev and Hhree Krishu Tlu 
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follower of the Itt-rbliunkere turns bi« pilgnm thoughts towanb the holy 
mountains of Girnsr and Shutroonjye , tbe servant of Viahuoo thinks of 
Surcth as each morning he places on his foiehiad the teeluk ofGopee 
Chnndun , the worshipiier of Sliiva sounds witn i conch shell of Soreth 
the praises of the victonous Shunkur , while the Rajpoot and the bardf ex- 
tol the gaUautrj of Ra Khengar, or lament the fate of Kaxnk Devee, or 
porclnnct, at evenmg, meeting beneath the village tree, when the hooka 
buhbley, and the wanaenng stranger tells his tale of other lands, repeat the 
A trso, — 

Tu Soreth aro jewels five, 

Horst^, jjveis, women , 

Somnath the fourth , 

Fifth, Huree’s presence 

N^or is thi Mahommedan loss eager in his praise “Fortune,’ says the 
Mcerat Sekundercc, ‘ seems to have selected this temtoiy from the most fer- 
tile spots of Malwa, Gandeiah and Goosserat , to present to the view at once 
all that was valuable in those countnos , but to all the advantages which 
it derives from its soil m common with those provinces, it possesses m ita 
another, which they cannot boast of, from which its merchants obtain 
wealth, and the inland oountries many of thoy^ Luxuries so much in de- 
mand’ ’ 

Our own feelincr on the subject is, that of the whole dominion 
where Sir George Clerk now holds sway there is no portion, 
whether to the aichaeologist, the lover of the picturesque, the 
sportsman, or the student ot our relations withmative states, so 
deserving of notice and vet*at the same time so altogether un- 
known as Kattvawar Farther wo have a notion that just now 
Kattyawar is at an important turning point in its career for 
future weal or woe Thus a doable motive anses urging us to 
attempt drawing a little general interest towards the country 
and Its institutions , and our only regret is that our design has 
not been anticipated in these pages by him who alone could 
worthily discaut upon the theme, who lu his knowledge ol Goozerat 
m its inner life both ancient and modern owns no rival near his 
throne, the Author of the ** Ras Mala.” 

There are three maps of India now lying before us, and cou- 
sidtriug that the locality wc would discuss is in one of them 
stamped with the letters G U Z that go to make up the name, 
GUZERA r, in another lumped with a mass of foreign terntory 
supnosed to belong exclusively to the Gaekwar, and in the third 
<hsgui8ed uudei the spelling peculiar to Missionaries and the 
Madras Government as Kathiawad, it seems a not uncalled for 
preliminary that we should give geographical limits to our topic 
Kattyawar then— for we despair of accustoming our readers to 
the more legitimate titles, Saurashtra or Soreth, the Good Land 
— is the peninsula of Goozerat , bounded on the South by the 
Indian Ocean, on the East by the Gulf of Cambay, and ou the 
West by the Gulf of Catch T^orthwards towards the military 

Dvcbicdxs, 1860 3 G 
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station of DeesSf and the large territory known oollectirely as 
Hig poo tana it is in great measure cut off from the mainland 
by a coQple of those peculiar compounds of salt marsh and de« 
sert locally known as Run ns » these stretch in on either hand 
from the apex of each of the Gulfs, leaving a space of barely 
seventy miles open to invasion And isolated as is even its 
present position, Kattyawar in the olden time was no doubt 
wholly an island It is about 150 miles long by about the same 
distance broad, and contains on area ot 22,000 square miles 
The chief physical features of the province are the Burda Hills 
in the west with their southern continuations, the Alich range, 
and the Oshnm, the lofty and holy mount of Girnar over- 
shadowing the ancient fortress of Joonagurh , and lastly a re 
markable tract in the South, stretching 50 miles East and West 
by 30 North and South, known as the Geer it consists of a 
succession of ndges and hills which towards the South reach to 
a considerable elevation, covered with the densest forest trees 
and jungle, and full of almost inaccessible fastnesses which for 
ages have afforded shelter to robbers, outlaws and a sect of wild 
£uiatiC8 ( Agborees) reputed to be cannibals 

Would a man essay * the tale of Troy Dmne,” says the Hora- 
tian maxim, he need not bark tback to Leda’s eggs for a 
starting point Acting on this advice, we will waive those pre 
legendary mists of time when the Black Race, whose supposed 
descendimts are to be found in the still half savage Bheels and 
EoleSj^amed their forests without one prophetic fear of the com- 
ing foe from Arya , nor shall there be any pause over the pasto- 
ral myth of Rnshna, either as he Apollo-hke tends bis sheep and 
romps with rustic Daphnes, or as he subsequently emerges into 
the Hero, King and God of Goozerat, longer than may suffice to 
mark the confirmation hence accruing to the natural supposition 
that the Brahmanio races should have found a home and settled 
tn Grooserat, many a long year before any outer ripple of theur 
wave of emigration had spread onwards into the valley of the 
Ganges Similarly the wonders of the Girnar mscnptious must 
be noticed only for the proof they give that m the third ceuturv 
before our era Goozerat was portion of au empire seated in Cen- 
tral India and stretching as lar East as Cuttack Onwards to 
surer ground and a light comparatively clear ^ 

It 18 fortunate that almost the whole authentic history of 
Kattyawar is bound up with two or three sites, which to this day 
have a name wherein the past still echoes, and exhibit distinct 
material remains for the pilgnm who gazes ou them to re-people 
with the shades of those mighty men of yore who there fought, 
loved, sorrowed and rejoiced even as men do now It is not 
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until W8 walk under the tree from out of the shade of whose 
branches went forth the commands that won a battle, or tonoh 
the blackened walls which erst rang with brilliant banquetings, 
that the imagination fairly grasps the real life with which those 
scenes were once inspired Let us suppose then that we have 
that famous carpet of the Thousand and One Nights at our com* 
mand, and wish ourselves — 

First, to a spot just outside the walls of the Gobel Thackoor’s 
towu of Wulleh, some twenty miles North Westwards of the 
flourishing little port of Gogo Before us is a thicket of most 
ancient Peeloo ti^es, round which eddies a stream known to 
our gnide as the Ghela or Mad River, and at our feet long 
tufted grass only half concealiiig masses of old brick* work or 
occasional fiagments of granite over which it is not easy to 
avoid stumbling A desolate scene m truth, and as the howl 
of the jackal is borne fitfully down on the soughings of the 
evening breeze, there is a something of sympathy we can readily 
accord to the local legend that tells of wailing Ehoots, who luik 
here pioot for age^ against exorcism Yet this is all that now 
remains of Wuiiubhecpoor, a Metropolis* that during the 
seventh century ot our era boasted the most brilliant Court in 
India. To see and admire it came fiom China the Boodhist 
piieat, Iloweu Thsang, and from Arabia the no less famous 
geographer El Ldiisi Cyclopean walls, and a deep moat em* 

1 laced witlun thiu ciicuit of thirty miles a city where rose the 
fair propoitioua of a bundled ornate palaces, glimmered oooL 
depths 01 waters tianslucent from out the arched depths of many 
a spacious reservoir, clashed and clanged the call to pra}er 
from the spites ot 360 temples, and streamed in endless variety 
of color through eighty*foar different Bazaars the myriad mulU 
tude that called these things their own. This splendid seat of 
Empire — be the credit of its subversion due to Scythians, as 
Colonel Tod would have it, to lado-Baotnans according to 
another authoiity, or to Persians under Nousheerwan the Great, 
as Mountstuart Elphinstoue opiueb — fell before an irruption of 
barbarians from the North at a date which conjcctm^ly may 
be given as A D 770 How sudden and complete was the 
overthrow may be jndged from the fact that the remnant ot in 
habitants which escaped death or captivity fled away to found 
new cities in Malwa without making one effort to rebuild their 
ancient homes, and that a still current legend ascribes tho 
event to the operation of a miracle resembling that which 
whelmed Sodom and the cities of the Plain From Wailubheo 

* Bombay QuarUfly w, No iv Art. m 
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tlifl sceptre of Gooserat departed to Unliilwarra Pattun, a city 
near tUe modern cantonmeata of Deesa, which, founded by 
"vWu iUj, the Forest Kiu^^ m 746, passed from the Cbowra 
dynasty to the Soluukhees in 925, and from the Solunkhecs to 
the 'Wagbelas in 1172 , the Waghelas in their turn being crush 
ed and Unhilwarra as a seat of Hindoo power destroyed hy 
Alla ood-deen the Bloody, Emperor of Delhi, in 1 -^94 

Fancy’s flight the second is to a little bay on the South West 
coast ot Kattvawar, which Colonel Tod fondly declares to be 
the most beautiful in India Inland loom the misty peaks of 
the Girnar, and scawariis the deep blue Heaven and Ocean 
mingling without a discernible honzon are flecked with the white 
crests of rolling billows or barred with the Jong dun line at 
smoke that proclaims the stately sweep of a British war steamer 
passing upwards to Kurrachee 

The solemn litauy which the powers of the deep are chauntmg 
evermore, booms along golden lands sweeping m graceful 
curvature to yon North Western headland, wheie shine the 
white walls ot Verawul raised of old to be a defence against 
pirates, and now topped by the dark slanting masts ot a 
score of country shipping lying moored m the poit beyond 
Here are buglabs from the Persian Gulf, do^ s from Arabia, 
and pattamars that shall yet rejoice the heart ot the Uumbay 
merchant with screvred cotton bales, or help the Commissaiy 
General to defy combining dealers by a timely supply of hay 
Verawul left behind, let us turn oui faces towards the othci 
horn of the bay on our left we pass the Bal Khuond, where 
Knshua, as he lay sleeping under a bush, met the fate classic 
legends assign to Thisbe, aud so onwards by a tall tottering 
Eedgab, ahich, with the innumerable graves around it, many 
of them wall-euLlosed, dome-covered and tended by unmistake- 
able Fukeers, tells of a Mahommedan element in the neighbour, 
hood for Western India unusually influential, we pick our 
steps through deep dnttiug sand to the towered double gates 
that rise sombre and venerable before us ’Iis the city ot Dev 
Puttun, aud at our entrance we are met by a grave handsome 
Arab, who holds the surrounding district m hereditary lieute- 
naucy from the Nawab of Joouagurh he wheels his horse by our 
side and courteously points out each object of interest on either 
side of the narrow streets The whole plan of the city is of the 
early Hindoo period , so are the mutilated images and arcln- 
tectural ornaments which ever and anon protrude froui the 
masonry of mosque or private house into which they have 4jecii 
wrought m moat cases inappropmtely enough Outside the 
Western walla of the city and as yet invisible wc know that 
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there is the River Hurnii, which, winding down from the 
wild Qeer, is broadened near its mouth by tlie confluence of 
two smaller streams, and thus affords to the Hindoo pilgnm a 
Treevenee, or holy meeting of three waters, where fohage^ 
shadowed steps lea^ down from Krishna’s shnnes to lustrai 
baths of pecuhai efficacy Still pressing onwards through the 
cool shadow of the streets we emerge at length on a comparative* 
ly open space towards the sea, bttered with rubbish and dust 
heaps Huge blocks of stone he around, and fragments oi once 
polished slabs mingle promiscuously with the flowered capitals 
of falleu pillars, the maimed trunks of what have of old been 
carveu Caryatides, or the shattered half of that well known 
emblem of Shiva, the mysteriously obscene Ling In the 
midst black with the age of centunes nses a structure of 
great solidity though (as compared with other celebrated haunts 
of religion) ot inconsiderable dimensions Ibe bell shaped 
spire 18 wanting, and the central dome, massive as it appears, 
IB obviously the work of more recent and less careful architecture 
than that which fashioned the jasper hntel of the entrance door, 
encrusted the outer wails with innumerable niched figures of 
shapely design, and made the coarse sand stone dioop in 
fringes delicate as lace work There is a cow calving in the 
holiest penetralia, and ou the inmost wall, the extenor base of 
which IS within a tew feet of the. sea, a solitary splash of red 
paint attests at once the cow -herd’s rude piety, and the complete^* 
ness of the degradation to which Alaha Kal*s great oracle haa 
i alien 1 or this b^lore us is the far- tamed Temple ot Somnath 

“ It was about the time when Canute the Great was employing himself 
in decomtiug the old minster at Winchester ‘ with such magnihcence as 
confounded the muids of strangers at the sight of the gold aud silver and 
the splendour of the jewels, that another soveieign, as successful a soldier, 
and as enthusiastio a lover of architectural display, undertook m the hir 
East, an enterprise in which he sought to perpetuate his name by the 
destiuctiou of on idolatrous shrine, perhaps mere splendid than that 
Christian temple, uhich the pohtic Western sovereign was engaged in 
founding Mahmood left Ghuznee on his exp^tion 

against Somnath in September A. D 1024 his numerous army was acoom- 
pained by crowds of volunteers, the flower of the youth of Toorkistan.” 

\jmeer and Anhilwarra fell before him , but it was against 
^ the Gods, and not the Kioga ot the Hindoos that Mahmood 

* made war and he hastened on without a pause to Somnath 
And whatever may be the present state of the temple, to 

behold It u 8 it met the eye of the army of Islam, we must 

* recal its lofty spire rising fai above the blue horizon of its 
^ ooeau back ground, the tawny bauuei ot bhivu flutteimg from 
^ its summit, the poiticoes and pyramid- like dome, the coorta 
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^ and columued aisles that surrounded them and the numerous 
* suboidinate bhnues, hicb, as satellites, heightened the splendor 
^ ot this chosen dwelling ot the Lord oi the Moon ” Kapid as 
had been Mahmood’s approach, he found an armj ready to 
oppose him Uis heiald proclaimed defiance^ the green ensign of 
the Prophet was unfurled, and the assault delivered For two 
days his best cfToits weie vain, and the most devoted of his 
Btormers, fast ab they scaled the walls, weie beaten headlong 
back by the valour of Rajpootb fighting for hearth and altar 
On the third day when \ictoiy seemed still more decidedly 
turning in favor of the besieged and their relieving army, Mah- 
mood himseli, like Ceeaar at the head of his Tenth Legion, led 
a furious charge that saved and won the day Five thousand 
Hindoos lav dead at hib feet and the city of Dev Puttun was hia 
own When the victorious Saltan 

“ entered the ahiino of Someshwar, he beheld a superb edifice of bewn 
stone, itb lofty roof bnpjioited by pillars, cuiiousl} car\ed and set with 
precious stones In the adjtum, to which no external hght penetrated, 
and which was illuminated only by a lamp buspended from the centre by a 
golden chain, appeared the 6}iabol of bomeshwar — a btone c>liodei, which 
lose mne feet in height above the ilooi of the temple and penetrated six 
feet in depth below it Two fiagmeutb of this oDject of idolatrous worship 
were at the Kings Older bioken off, that one might be thrown at the 
threshold of the pubhc Mo-^que, and the othci at the Court gate of his own 
palace at Ghurnee Othti fiagments were revived to grace the holy 
cities of Mecca and Medina >Vhi]e Mahmood was thus employed, a 
crowd of Brahmins petitioning his attendants, offered an enormous ransom 
if the King would desist from further mutilation Mahmood hesitated, 
and his courtiers hastened to offer the advice which they knew would be 
acceptable , but after a moment s pause the Sultan exclaimed that he 
would be Imowu by postciity not as “ the idol-seller,’ but as tAe dettioyer 
The work of B^iohatiOD tlicii continued and was rewaidcd by the discovery, 
in the vaults below the adytum, of uutolu tick»ures/’ 

And thus fell bomuath < Loid Elteuboiongh’s wonderful 
bCtise in connection with iho ti mple’s putative ^ates brought 
back in triumph iiom Affghamsl iU is fresh within the public 
iccollection These trophies came on their way as far as Agra , 
and there we believe the> still repose awaiting a chance oc 
further adventures not likely soon to be gi anted them 

From the fall of Somnath to the destruction of Unhilworra 
by a etiU fiercer stoim of Islamism nearly three centunes after** 
wards, the story of Goozerat presents nought but a melancholy 
sameness of intestine stnfe, Kajpoot contending fratricidal ly 
with Bajpoot, and nowhere anything like union against the 
common foe The Mahommedaus had consequently little diUi 
colty in conqaeiing the country after a fashion Couqiiei it 
thoroughly they never did , and Kattyawar, which, according 
to their own authors, fermented with a chronic insurrection. 
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at no time became to the Saltans of Ahmedabad that eompact 
portion of a subject empire which it had been to the dyiMwtiea 
of Wallubhee and Unbilwarra. It profits little to look into the 
successive struggles made now by the paramount power to con- 
firm Its ascendancy, now by turbulent tributaries to re-assert 
their independence , efforts in which neither side gamed any 
matenal advantage, and which leave the general plot of the 
drama advanced scarcely a step towards final development. The 
Moslem in his turn bowed and fell before the Mahratta , hut 
antecedent to the appearance of the latter comes an episode 
which — no less for the interest attaching to the first exhibition of 
the Christian cross in Kattyawar, than for the heroism of a 
people to whom, perhaps because of old they pressed us closely 
as rivals, aud now seem to have fallen almost beneath our no- 
tice, we, the present lords of India stem ever inclined to mete 
scant justice, — deserves equally piomment mention with the 
tales of Wallubhee and Somnath 

Two marches ^outb eastward from the last named place> 
we come to camping ground on a narrow neck oi land, across 
which, from the sea on one hand to the mud of a salt creek 
on the other, stretches a row of iron cannon, evidently marking 
a once disputed boundary This line as it passes over a sandy 
attempt at a road in the middle of its course is additionally 
marked by two glaring white pillars, beanng inscriptions, which, 
as far as we can gather from tbeir Latm>hke Portuguese, iiim 
form us that we are passing fiom the limits of the Joonagurh 
terntory to those, as defined by an Anglo Portuguese Com- 
mission m 1859, oi tlie colonv of Diu Presently a email stone 
erection on the beach to our left attracts notice, and it is with 
that strange thrill of alien pity and unreasonable interest which 
It IS impossible to suppress at the sight of a fellow country- 
man's solitary grave m a far foreign land, that we decipher the 
l^uaiut old Uic jacet of an English Sea Captain, who died and 
was buned here just one century ago Fitting the bare name 
of the good slap “ Hope’s” Commander — he must have voyaged 
m the days of Clive— with a history of our own imagimng, we 
stioll dreamily forwards till on a sadden all musiugs are broken 
by the sound of an eldritch-scream just lu front It is the cry 
of a sentry on guard at the gate of Gogla, and, as we approach^ 
outtumble hiS comrades, a batch of neatly dressed little fellows 
in dark greenish blue, who carry arms to our English excellen- 
cies in mute surprise at the unaccustomed advent of a white 
face The Havildar sends off a message id haste to warn 
the Governor of coming visitors, aud himself escorts us through 
the streets of the villi^e till we come out upon the brink of 
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the little creek, on the opposite shore of which wo haii the 
veliow houses and dark rock built fort of Diu the latter juts 
out into the sea from the eastern extremity of the island, and 
trom its topmost citadel floats the tower-charged blue and-whitc 
of Lusitamn Five minutes suffice to transport us past tlie little 
Paiiee Kotha, or Water Fort, rising from a rock m raid channel 
to command the eotrance of the port, and as our boat touches 
the shore, again comes the wonderful shiiek of a sentry toxiur 
ears, and we pass under the gates of Diu with the same mill 
tary honors which we had hoped to have endured once for all 
at Gogla Here the Town Major joins us, and caines us off 
to pay our respects to the Goveruor The latter is a daik, stout, 
little man of polite manners and energetic character, whose 
medals show that, as a Major of Dragoons, he has seen active 
service in Europe , he receives us at the top of his outer stairs, 
and leads us to a long apartment rather baie of fuiuituie with 
a dais and gubernatorial chair at one end over which haugs 
a colored print of the young King of Portugal Ills ex- 
cellency seats us beside him on a red sofa of Spartan hard- 
ness, and, unless we have taken the precaution to bruag an 
interpreter with us, jeiky civilities are exchanged through the 
medium of a not slipperless Bunneea equally versed in our 
own Goozerathee and our host’s Portuguese The view facing 
us through the open windows is charming , it looks Korthwarii 
across the sail-specked harbour to our tents on the white sand 
hills opposite basking in “ the noon day luminously calm , ’ 
near them at intervals may be marked those curious doubh - 
headed palm-trees peculiar to the Southern coast of Kattyawar, 
and, further beyond, the swelling outlines ol the Nuiidevclee 
and other hills of the Geer hanging like a cloud m the horizon 
We sip the Governor’s ‘ mito,’ and take our leave with a view to 
visitiDg the sights of the place PigSj churches, stone quarries, 
Negroes, Sombrero straw hats, and brilliant patterned pantaloons 
bulk largely among first impression Dm The pigs run uu 
tended about the streets, and, as wc know by oui jirevious 
experience at Damaun, share with the omnipresent patuth the 
duties and privileges of the public scavenger t Imrciies, (huiclics 
everywhere — the majonty m various stages of dilapidation, one 
turned into a hospital, and two or three still occupied for de- 
votional purposes , oi tliese last the largest is dedicated to St 
Paul, a name which the natives of the island, many of them 
professing a convenient polytheistic form of Christianity, have 
converted into Shree Pal It is a large stone-building with 
a facade, which, but for its coat of yellow wash, would have 
been handsome, and an interior where the majestic effect of 
vaulted height is marred by most tawdry urnamentatiou 
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Attached, and in fact foming part of the same pile is a con - 
venti where welcome relief from the onter glare and beat maj 
be found in the shadow of arched cloisters, pierced by windows, 
whose semi-transparent shells, supplying the place of glass, 
shed a dim religions light which harmonises delightfully with 
the murmur of a fountain lapsing among the cool dark foliage of 
the little arboretum in the centre Here paces a spare elderly 
man in sbppers and a gaudy cotton dressing gown, to whom we 
are introduced as the Burra Padre of the place, and he offers 
us a ciganto with a honhommve quite captivating On again 
yenturing ontside we are more than ever struck with the ap^ 
pearance of the stone- quarries all Dm is honeycombed with 
them, and by the side of every edifice of any size one sees 
the bole m the rock out of which its materials have been 
hewn Some of these quarries are of considerable depth 
and extent, families have settled at the bottom, and thus 
little settlements of Troglodytes have been created, nestling 
under tall old trees, the tops of which scarcely soar to the 
mouth of the pit The numerous occurrence ot African faces 
suggests the enquiry where they come from, and the response 
teaches ns that what little commerce the decaying colony can 
still boast 18 chiefly with the Portuguese possessions in the Mo- 
zambique Until the present system of passes for Malwa opium 
was introduced, a smuggling traffic m the precious drug 
diverted a good deal ot money to Diu but that source 
dried up, the place no longer paid its expenses, and although 
the present Governor has struck out a new channel for re- 
ceipts by the establishment of a regular fishery, it is doubt- 
ful if even this ingenious device can avail in a financial point 
of view, to justify the retention by the Portuguese of this 
their ancient footing in the country The fort is at present 
garrisoned by about 200 men and the guns it mounts are very 
old pieces of ordinance , but the position has certainly strong 
natural advantages tor fortihcation Near the harbour wall, 
and between the fort and the town stands a tall pillar com- 
memorative of a Sultan slam m battle And it is for the sake 
of the old days when this event occurred,— days of A Nunba’s 
Justice and a Castro’s Sword” that we have given to Dm so pro- 
minent a place in our sketch of Kattyawai 
It was in 1837 that Nunboda Cunha, who had five years 
preiiously made an nnsuccessful attempt on Diu, gained bs object 
by the promise of aid to Sultan Bahadoor ot Goozerat, then en- 
gaged m war with the Delb Emperor, Humayoon Bahadoor, 
when the war ended, wished to retract his gift, and became 
involved in desultory hostilities with his former allies It was 
DrcEMBSB, 1860 3 H 
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tiien agreed that these difFerenoes should be settled by a person- 
al interview with the Captain of the Fennghees. The parties 
had scarcely met each other on Dm beach^ before mutual sus- 
picions of treachery led to a souffle at the boats in which the 
Indian Monarch and the European Commander were both slain 
When we bear that in this encounter, the Portugese bullets 
having run short,* one sOldier tore a tooth out of his mouth and 
fired that instead, and that another ran with a barrel of powder 
and a lighted torch into the midst of the Moslem bands, and then 
flew himself and forty of the foe to pieces, we feel that the pillar 
before which we stand is scarcely needed to give assurance that 
Victory remained with the handful ot Vikings from the West 
The events which follow have been too frequently narrated, wo 
tear, to justify their repetition m this place , yet the temptation 
IS indeed strong to let our enthusiasm be re-kindled over the 
tale of the two sieges of Diu Either of them stands high in the 
red roll of Indian triumphs, but for the defenders on the first 
occasion it seems really not extravagant to arrogate a place 
of honor side by side with the “ lllustratious Garrisons” of 
Lucknow and Jellalabad In days which show us Goozerat 
portioned out into compact little fiefs of the same Empire, 
under the shadow of whose protection Turkey, Egypt and 
Portugal, each and all, retain their independent existence, how 
strange it is to read that in those days the Grand beigneur, 
08 Defender of the Faith of Islam, despatched from Suez 70 
galleys, carrying 7000 Turkish soldiers, and a perfectly equip- 
ped tram of artillery, under the command of the Governor 
of Cairo, to co-operate with 20,000 troops of Goozerat in 
exterminating the 600 Kafirs who held Dm for the house of 
Avis. 

“ What succeeds ? The sound 
As of the assault of an impenaL City, 

The hiss of inextioguishabio fire, 

The roar of Giant Cannon , — ^the earth qaaking 
Fall of vast bastion and precipitated tower, 

The shock of crags shot from strange enginery, 

The clash of wheels, and clang of armed hoofs, 

And crash of brazen mail, as of the wreck 
Of adamantine mountains — the mad blast 
Of trumpets, and the neigh of raging studs, 

And shrieks of women, whose thnll jars the blood, 

And one sweet laugh, most bomble to hear. 

As of a joyous infant, waked and playing 
With its dead mother's breast , and now more loud 
The mingled battle-cry— ha, hear we not 
Allah, ilUh, Allah P t 

* Taylor and Mockenna’s Anaeni and Modern India 
t Shelley's Mdtcu 
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It was Bomething very different though from helpless shneking 
that was done by two at least among the gentler sex , and this 
pair of instances must suffice to illustrate the dauntless con* 
duct of the besieged 'Christians.* Donna Isabella de Vega 
assembled the women, told them that their husbands and bro- 
thers were all wanted for active operations against the enemr* 
and then herself led them out to work with mattock and spade 
at the ever crumbling parapets. Ann Fernandez passed from 
post to post, even while the assauh ran hottest, cheering and 
encouraging the soldiers, and, when her son was slam, earned 
his body out of the press of battle and then returned to the mSlSe 
where she remained till the repulse of the stormers allowed her 
to depart and weep over his burial Hurra for the high me- 
mories of Ann and Isabella I each of them a right worthy ances- 
tress m the race that gave Beresford his Gacadores at Albuera I 
Of course the last grand effort of the besiegers failed , what else 
could be the result against a defence of such desperate gallan- 
try ? The Crescent never gleamed more balefully, but it had 
to pale Its ineffectual fires before the Cross It was the 5th 
mormug m November 1538 when the garrison, or rather 

“All tlittt was left of them, 

Left of BIX hundred, — 

that IS, just forty men, haggard and war worn but still un- 
conquered, — stood on the seaward ramparts of their battered 
fort, and watched with the eager gaze of a joy that still could be 
scarcely realised, the white sails lessening and lessening m the 
clear early air that bore away from them for ever Solyman the 
Cairene, baffled and discomfited 
Seven years slipped away and then Diu, this time defended 
only by 210 men, sustained a second siege m the course of which 
to the usual horrors of war were added the miseries of Famine 
But at last there came rescue from Goa with Juan de 
Castro, good at need , and he not only relieved Dm, but at- 
tacked, the enemy m their fortified trenches, and routed them 
with great slaughter He then carried the tide of battle 

inland, and so humbled the Kings of Goozerat and the De- 
khan that they were fain to accept peace on any terms De 
Castro’s fame has been immortalized in the verse of Camoens. 
He too it was, who when in want of a loan to complete the 
fortifications of Diu, rut of hia beard and enclosed it in a letter 
to Goa, the only security which his knightly patriotism had to 
offer, and one accepted by his countrymen with enthusiasm 
But we must hasten away from the brave little island of Dia, 

♦ Hugh Hurray’s Eutory oj Bntuh Jtutia 


8 H 3 
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which from that time to this has remained the unmolested pro* 
pert/ of the Portuguese The Mahomedans, whose yoke, as 
we have already noticed, had ever sat lightly on the half-um* 
quered Rajpoots of Kattyawar were compelled in their turn to 
submit to the Mahrattas, and in the wake of the Mahrattas 
came the mightier BO>ereignty of England In April 17a5 
the Peshwa and Gaik war took possession of Ahmed abad, and 
proceeded to divide the revenues of Goozerat between them 
Forty-five years afterwards the Peshwa granted his share in 
farm to the Baroda Government, and m this way the collective 
claim for tribnte ot both the Mahratta Princes against Kattyawar 
fell to the Gaikwar to collect The business was performed lu 
a mode eminently characteristic of the people, with whonr, ac- 
cording to Grant Duff, to collect revenue and to make war 
‘ were synonymous ” Bodies of three or four thousand preda- 
tory horse, unencumbered with camp equipage or artillery, 
would be let loose upon the country, usually about harvest 
time, and as they approached the territory ot the CJnet from 
‘ whom the tribute was demanded, it was bis duty, it he medi- 

* tated no opposition, to despatch an accredited agent to the 

* boundary hue, furnished with the means of affording security 
' for his compliance with all leasooable demands ” But it was 
a point of honor with the Rajpoots to resist as long as possible 
the levy of any tribute whatever , and the Mahrattas, for their 
part, ill brooked any delay in yielding to their requisitions 
what usually ensued therefore was that ** the Pindharees were 

* thrown out on all sides and the march of the army was 
‘ thenceforth marked by every species of plunder and desola- 
‘ tion, the ripe crops were swept from the fields, the villages 

* were wantonly fired and destroyed, nothing was allowed to 
' remain but the bare walls of the houses, and it frequently 
‘ happened that every acre of his lands was left bare, and every 
' hamlet in bis territory reduced to a heap ot smouldering ruins 

* before the Rajpoot Chieltam condescended to the payment of 
' the tribute demanded ” 

Such was what the Mahrattas called their Moolukgine, or 
circuit of the country Apparently not quite aware ot what it 
was to which we were pledging ourselves, we had become 
bound by treaty to give military assistance to our Baroda ally 
in these expeditions But in the person of Colonel Alexander 
Walker the British Government of the day had a representative 
at the Gaik war’s Court, on whose tact and judgment they 
could thoroughly rely By his intenention an arrangement 
was concluded which, while it not only more than redeemed 
our promises, at the same tune satisfied the scruples of Christian 
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conBcience and European Civibzation, and legitimately expand- 
ed the sphere of our growing influence The Gaibwar wel- 
comed the idea of realising his dues without the trouble, uncer- 
tainty and expense of an armament specially despatched year 
alter year , and the various states ot Kattyawar, as soon as they 
had got nd of the notion that we intended a Moolukgine ex 
pedition on our own account, were not behind hand in express- 
ing their satisfaction with any system that would rid them of 
the recurring Mahratta scourge Given these feehngs on 
either side, the problem was soon solved The Gaik war con- 
sented to forego his Moolukgine, and the Peninsular Chiefs, m 
heu ot all demands whatever that the Mahratta Suzerain might 
have against them, were severally rated at a certain fixed sum 
to be paid annually not to the Gaikwar, but to a BriUah Agent 
whq^n his turn was to account for the sums so received to the 
Gaiffwar This triple bargain was ratified in the year bumvut 
1864 (A D 1808) and to this day, under {he familiar title of 
the settlement of sixty-four,^ remains the most important land- 
mark in the modern history of the Province It is the founda- 
tion stone on which the structure of British Administration has 
since been raised 

Our first appearance then in Kattyawar was in the character 
of arbitrators between a native ally and his unruly tributaries 
But when we vanquished and deposed tfie Peshwa of Poona lu 
1817, we succeeded to Lis share in the tribute and thus became 
entitled to assume on our own account a commanding position 
towards the swaim of bold vassals, whom both Mogul and 
Mahratta had found it impossible to keep in permanent sub- 
jection And now practically Her Britannic Majesty is sole 
Suzerain of Kattyawar, and though it may be as well perhaps, 
considering that the Peninsula is still accounted foreign terri- 
tory, that the lands held m vassalage should be distinguished 
on the map by a different color from that marking the limits of 
the neighbouring Zilla Ahmedabad, yet as far as the nominally 
co-ordiiiate rights of the Baroda Government are concerned, 

all red” would more truly denote where the real lordship 
lies At present the gross revenues of the country may be 
estimated at rather less than half a million sterling out of which 
about JBIOOjOOO is paid as annual tribute to the British Govern- 
ment and the Gaikwar, in the proportion say ot two -thirds to 
the former and one-third to the latter The population is about 
li million 

Put simply, the duty of a Political Agent in Kattyawar is 
two foldJlo collect the tribute, and to keep the peace For en- 
suring the first of these objects he is entitled so far to interfere 
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in the internal management of everpr Talooka aa to eee that its 
owner does not endanger the realisation of the Oovemment 
demand against him To secjuie the second he, under certain 
limitations, administers Civil and Criminal Justice A position^ 
It will be seen, not adequately expressed by the title. Political 
Agent , for the word Political has in India come to signify Di- 
plomatic, and tributaries neither are, nor have the right to be 
treated with that formal delicacy of suggestion characteristic 
of an embassy accredited from one august ally to another The 
name Kattyawar too is a perpetual stumbling block, inasmuch 
as Kattyawar is not only not the proper name of the penin- 
sula, but it IS the name of something else, namely of one of 
the ten divisions into which the Peninsula is divided The word, 
Soreth is open to a similar objection Some such designation 
therefore as Warden of Southern Kajasthan would better d^iote 
both the country and the nature of the duties carried on by the 
British officer posted there 

Nevertheless payment of a tribute does not deprive the tri- 
butary oi his independence Even under our sway each Talook** 
dar is supposed to possess exclusive jurisdiction within his own 
Talooka Several of the smaller fry have little practical ability 
to enforce the execution of justice, and under these circum- 
stances the right of takii^ cognizance of injuries lapses natu^ 
rally to the piramount Power But the majority are quite 
capable of deding with most of the coutingeucies calling tor 
interposition , and three or four of the more important ac- 
tually retain the power of lile and death within their own 
hands. As a general rule a subject can look tor justice only 
to his own Talookdar, his grievance, if lying against a fel-' 
low subject, must be redressed by the common lord of both , 
if against the subject of another jurisdiction, it must be first 
taken up by his own Chief and only through him can it be 
prosecuted, the plaint m that case holding good not as against 
the particular defendant, but against the state to which such de- 
fendant may belong Downright oppression, or denial ot justice 
by a Talookdar is pre\ented by the operation of a grand old rule 
ot Bajpoot hospitality, which the Agency never allows to fall 
into abeyance , — the Byot can migrate into the lands of another 
Talookdar, who is then bound not only to give him shelter, but 
to espouse his quarrel against the oppressor and see it fought 
out in the British Courts. This provision, seconding the natural 
wogidiy wisdom of a landlord, who knows that his rent roll vanes 
in proportion to the number of hia cultivators, bn^ it about 
that the Talookdars do not generally indulge in tboOT^racticea 
of tyranny and extortion towards their tenantry which, we are 
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too much given to believe, bo markedly distinguiaheB the Na- 
tive Revenue system from our own There ib but one class of 
men in the Province admitted to the right of direct litigation 
with their own Chiefs , these are the Giassias and Mool-GrM^ 
Bias, aa they are called, who being either originally portioned 
cadets of the ruling tribe, or the less rCbpectable descendants 
of Bome cateran who in the old time established bis black mail 
upon a village or distnct, ha\ e becoibe posaessed of certain pro- 
prietary rights in the land, which they defend with all the pro- 
verbial tenacity of the Rajpoot who freely takes and gives life 
for dirty acres 

Altogether there are no less than 224 Talookdars of sizes , 
each basing his right to the title upon the fact of the estate 
which he represents having been entered in the Doomsday Book 
of Colonel Walker’s settlement as paying its quota of tribute 
by a separate and direct transaction with the British Agent. 
The following are the principal men 
H* H the Nawab of Joonagurh ^ 

„ „ the Jam of Nowanuggur > Chief of the first rank 
„ „ the Rawul of Bhownuggur j 
The Rana of Porebunder ) 

The Raj of Drangdra J- of the second grade 

The Thakoor of Moor\ee ) 

Joonagurh is the premier state of the province The city 
lies at the entrance of a valley, and at its north eastern angle 
the dark bastions of the old Ltajpoot Acropolis, the Ooparkote 
of Ra Khengar, still frown grandly over the ** streak of gold,’' 
the river Sona Rekha , whilst high over city and citadel, rts 
bold black granite blufis and tapering peaks half concealed m 
mist and shroud, towers the temple crowned mount of Ncmoe- 
natb, the royal Qirnar Many a time did the old Chooraearaa 
princes, who held their Court here as Kas of Soreth, and whose 
memory is still cherished m the country, do battle with the 
Mahomedan invader After a gallant resistance the last of the 
Kas was starved into submission and forcibly converted to the 
faith of the Prophet by Mahmood Beggurra in 1468. A cen- 
tury afterwards when Akbar overrun Goozerat, the place was 
*8tili further Islamised, and became occupied by a garrison 
subordinate to the boobah of Ahmedabad. Finally amid 
the general anarchy that preceded the 6ub^er8loa of the 
Moguls, Shere Khan Babee, a soldier of fortune, usurped 
the royalties of Joonagurh and it is hia descendant who 
still is seated on the guddee The present Nawab, after a 
good deal of hard usage in his earlier years, was still m 
bis nonage when bis brother, Hamed Khan, died, a youth of 
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great promise A Punchayut of administration was appointed, 
with special injunctions from the Court of Directors that not 
less attention should be paid towards the preparation of the 
joung Chieftain for the position he was destined to fill m after 
life, than to the nursing of the Talooka’s revenues in the in* 
terval The result however has been — chiefly no doubt attn* 
butable to the crass nature, on which the Begency were ex* 
pected to work, but also in some measure, we suspect, owing 
to crafty views of future ascendancy over an incompetent mas- 
ter — that while great general prosperity was attained for the 
estate, its owner grew up in the Zenana an ignorant, ener- 
vated and almost fatuous boor The intrigues of a disreput- 
able old slave-woman, who bad been the indulgent nurse of 
his boyhood, led to the unjustifiable repudiation of his consort, 
a Princess of the house of Bhadunpoor, and to a degrading 
alliance with the slave woman’s niece Soon the Durbar 
became rent by two factions, one behind the Purda aim- 
ing at an acknowledgment from the Bombay Government of 
the legitimacy of a son by the last mentioned connection , 
which, once obtained, would be the sure fore runner of the 
Nawab’s sudden demise, and another supporting the Dewan 
or chief minister, who, strong in the Agency’s approval of his 
general administiation, attempted to seat himself permanently 
as Major of the Palace over this Rox Faineant In the Do- 
wan’s case “vaulting ambition has over leapt itself * , for hav- 
ing precipitated a rupture about two years ago by a too open 
contempt for his natural lord, he found that in the hopes of 
thick and thin support from Lord Elphmstone’s Govcrumeut, 
he was leaning on a bruised reed he fell, and another has taken 
his stewardship But he still intrigues for the recovery of pow- 
er, and thus with a weak mimstry de facto struggling against a 
powerful opposition, a fresh element of confusion has been 
thrown into the caldron Altogether Joonagurh afiPoirs are so 
disordered that the attachment of the entire Talooka under the 
supervision of a resident Bntish officer, appears to be a mere 
question of time “Puppet to a” mother’s “ threat, and seivile 
to the shrewish tongue” of the slave woman, poor Mohobut 
Khan is not worth the waste of further words 
It IS a positive relief to turn from Joonagurh to Nowanug- 
gur The Jam is the head of the Kattyawar branch of the 
great clan of Jhareja Bajpoots, which surged mto the country 
from Sindh about the middle of the fifteenth century , and ano- 
ther stem of which is represented by the Rao of Kutch 

Personally, though ignorant of the English language, and pos- 
sessed of a high spirit of independence that chafes under a 
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voke stncter thaa bis fathers ever koew^ the Jam has more of 
tiie essentials of an English gentleman about him than any 
Hindoo it has yet been our lot to meet European society is 
not paiticulailv courted at H’owaiiuggur, but no saheb, great or 
small, othual or independent, has ever visited its well-ordered 
Durbar without carryiug away a real feeling of hearty regard 
h)r the active little rnnceling, whose punctilious courtesy, 
iiank and easy assumption of perfect equality, readiness to join in 
the chase and liberal hospitality under social intercourse, give 
all unuifdcted pleasure i'he Tab ok a is well managed and 
Its large compactness is the chief reason why the Hallar distnc| 
gives but little trouble to the officer in charge. 

Eut the best administered Talooka and possibly the weal 
thicst belongs to the Hnwul of Bhownuggur Descended 
jioin cl dishing sea rover, Mokheraju, who m the fouiteenth 
(Lutuij had his eirie lu the fossil lamed Peenm at the mouth 
of the Gulf of Cambay, and whose shade is to this day 
piopitiated by the passing manner, the Rawul le the head of 
lilt Gohil Rajpoots, a lace driven lu from Marwar by the 
lUthoisA D 1200 

Himsclt boasting neither abilities nor attainments, he has the 
foitune to coininaud the sen ices of the most enlightened and up- 
iight Karbharte in the Province, and the good sense not to quar- 
rel with him Commerce has been the traditional policy 
ol the state lor a cons id ei able period, and on this common field 
of enteipn&e Bhownuggur has been brought into close and 
frequent contact with oui own traders of Bombay and burat , 
the n itural consequence being that Bhownuggur has become 
honorably identified among Kattyawar ieudutones with the 
cause of piogress and civilization Anothei influence that has 
siinultaneoualy worked towards the same result is of a procedure 
not quite so satisfactory as the shipping of good cotton bales 
Part of the Rawul’d teriitorics, ever since one of his ancestors 
put to death some unhappy wretch who, in a season of famine, 
had ventui^d on the sacrilege of killing a cow for its beef, has 
been placed by Goicrnment under the sway of English laws 
And for purposes of jurisdiction it was originally incorporated 
into the ^illah of Ahmedabad It certainly does seem bard 
that anv offence, however heinous, should be visited by penalties 
c xtendmg to the third and fourth generation at any rate Bhow- 
nuggur never ceased to bemoan its loss ot dignity Political Agent 
after Political Agent sympathised with the feeling, and the 
ifombay Councillois themselves would liaie yielded to it, but for 
their engrained belief in the blessings ol Regulation Law, which, 
once accorded to the people, was it not cruel to recal? By Act 

JlilEMHJiH IbGO J f 
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VI of 1 850 a middle course was adopted^ of which it can scarcely 
be lioped that it is less mischievous m practice than it is palpa- 
bly absurd in theory Instead of altogether withdrawing from 
direct interference, a course which — as the Kyots would still 
have sufficient protection at our hands through the Political 
Agency—is really open to fewer objections than might be sup- 
posed , — instead bf anticipating or taking the earliest opportunity 
tor mutating Sir R. Montgomery’s first glorious step towards the 
regeneration of India, by giving the Rawul magisterial authority 
within hi8 own dominions, — the Government of Bombay 
thought fit, while they continued the Regulations, to commit 
the execution of them to other hands Ihe Magistracy and 
Police of Ahmedabad were lamentably brusque in their proceed- 
ings let the Political Agent and hi^ assistants be converted into 
special Magistrates for the occasion, and thus shall criminal laws 
be delicately and diplomatically administered This extraordi- 
nary device is still in lorce 

We now come to chiefs of the second class Foremost i» 
the Rana of Porebunder, representing the Jetwas, one of the 
four ancient races still extant in the Peninsula Ihe Rana 
professes to trace his ongm back to a patriaich got by Hunoo- 
man, the Monkey “God, out of a female alligator His genea- 
logy 18 asserted alter a fashion that would have gladdened the 
heart of Lord Monboddo in the family title of Pooncheiia, or 
long-tailed, and the household bard in Colonel Tod’s time 
“ stoutly contended for a superfluity of down m Prince Sontau, 
only four generations ago ” In the days of Ghuznevide inva- 
sion all the West and part of the North of Kattyawar belonged 
to the Jetwa Rajpoots, but the forays of Jhala and Jhareja have 
now narrowed their possessions to a small tract, called Burda, 
south of the shaggy range of hills of the same name The Kana 
of to day is a man of plain business habits, whose Brahmanic 
simplicity of attire strikes an eye accustomed to the blaze of 
jewels usually presented by his fellow chiefs, with an air of dis- 
tinction something similar to that I alley rand is said to have 
noticed in Lord Castlereagh at the Vienna Congress Aforetime 
there was a British detachment stationed at Porebunder, its ex- 
penses defrayed by a cess on the Rana’s port dues , but the 
troops have now been withdrawn, and nothing but the Chris- 
tian cemetery raising its crosses by the calm blue waters of the 
bay, 18 left to tell of what has been 

The Jhalas, sprung probably from an ofiP-shoot of Unhilwarra, 
on the extinction of which dynasty they obtained large terntonal 
aggrandisement, own the Baj of Hulwud Drangdra as their 
chief 
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The Thakoor of Moorvee is a Jhareja, and deserves notiee 
from the iact of his ancestor in Colonel WoJker^s time having 
been the first of the tribe who consented to abandon the fell 
custom of infanticide Ihe present incumbent of the Guddee 
possesses better abilities than has fallen to the lot of most of his 
peers, and retains the management of his Talooka considerably 
in his own hands He keeps in tight check the landed proprie- 
tors under him, and from this circumstance has incurred the not 
wholly deserved odium of a grasping and oppressive policy 
Having possessions m Cutch, he has been for long involved in 
various disputes with the Kao of that state, and some recent de 
cisions of the Bombay Government m tliese cases have given 
him much dissatisfaction 

It now remains to notice generally the ten divisions of the 
Peninsula. Iheae are 

Five Southern Soreth, Babriawar, Oond-Surweya, 

Gohelwar, and j^ttyawar Proper 
Five Northern Jhalawar^ Muchoo-Kanta, HaiJar^ 

Bur da and Okhamundel 

Soreth contains the Girnar Hill and Joonagurh city, the port 
of Verawal-Puttun and bomnath Temple — all discussed above 
11 we except the bhekh of Mangrole on the coast as too insigni 
ficant to glance at, the only other Talooka is Bantwa, a Mussul* 
man township held by a junior branch of the Babees oi tloona- 
gurh The two principal shareholders, bir Booiuud Khan and 
Kumuldeen Khan carry on a chronic ieud, which in March 
Jb59 was further embittered by a fight between their retainers 
of unusual ferocity , fifteen men killed and titty wounded A 
sham reconciliation was then got up with the object ot tricking 
Government into a commutation of the penalties to which they 
had become liable , and finally they put the crown to their 
misdeeds by treasonably harboring tho rebel Waghers Nose to 
the grindstone should be the treatment of the Bantwa Taiook- 
dars tor some time to come 

In Bahnawar a small ana poor district, lying between the 
Geer forests and the sea, and held by Babiias and Ahirs with 
land tenures of singular complication, the only town ol note is 
Jafferabad, or more correctly Moozutterabad, a fortified port 
said to have been colonised by the Turks, and now belonging to 
the Hubsbee Chief of Zunjeera near Bombay, who deputes the 
management ol lus distant estate to a violet> bearded J^oujdar of 
indubitably African physiognomy In connection with this dis- 
trict may be mentioned the sulphurated hot springs of Toolsee- 
rham m the heart of the pestilent GUeer Superstition has 
ascribed the phenomenon to divine agency, so by the side of it is 

3 f 3 
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reared a diamoDd>eyed image of Knelina^ tended by a small co 
lony of monks 

bond Surweya la no bigger than Babnawar, and even more in- 
significant 

Gohclwar at the month of the Cambay Gulf is occupied by 
the Kawul of Bhowuuggur, an<l lus Bhayat, oi Peerage No 
tioeable Thakoors are those ot Walleh Lathee and Pali Ihc 
town of Walleh has been already remaiked as standing near 
the mins of the once splendid Wallublieepoie Lathee gave a 
daughter m marriage to one ut the low boru Gatkwars, acondes 
ceobion repaid by that monarch agreeing to accept the yearly 
Nuzzerana oi a horse m lieu oi his iormer demands ior tiibute 
But emphatically the glory of Gohelwar is the hill of Shutroou- 
jye at Palitana, dedicated to Adeenath, the first of the twenty- 
tour hierophants of the Jain>* The beauties of this anueiit 
haunt of Indian Buddhism are described by Mi Forbes us fol- 
lows — “ There is hardly a city in India, through its length 

* and breadth, from the iiver of Sindh to the sacred Ganges, fiom 
' Heemala's diadem of ice-peaks, to the throne of his Virgin 
^daughter, Kgodra’s destined bnde, that has not supplied at one 
‘ time or other 'contributions ol wealth to the edifices which crown 
‘the hill of Paleetana, street after street, and square aftei 
‘square, extend these shrines of the Jain faith, with their stately 
^ enclosures, half palace, half fortress, raised in marble magnih- 

* cence upon the lonely and majestic mountain, and like the 
‘ mansions of another world, far removed m upper uir from the 
‘ ordinary tread ot mortals In the dark recesses of each temple 
‘one image or more of Adeenath or Ujeeth, or of some other ol 
‘ the Teerthunkers is seated, whose alabaster features, wearing 
‘ an expression of listless repose, are rendered dimly visible by 
‘the faint light shed from silver limps, incense uerfuiues the 
‘ air, and barefooted, with noiseless tread upon the polished floor, 

‘ the female votaries, glittering m scarlet and gold, move round 
^and round in circles, chanting forth their monotonous, but not 
‘ unmelodious hymns Shutroonjye indeed might fitly represent 
‘one of the fancied hills of eastern rominco, the mhibitants of 
‘ which have been instantaneously changed into marble, but 

* which fay hands are ever employed ufion, burning perfumes, 
*and keeping all clean and brilliant, while fay voices* haunt the 
‘ air with voluptuous praises of the Devs ” And in plaiu trutli 
we believe that no fabrie of man’s workmanship in India, not ex 
cepting even the glorious mausoleum which sent away Dr Hus 
sell “ Taj haunted for ever,” is more calculated to aiouse won 
der, admfiration and lasting remembrance than the vision of Pa- 
ktana in its unique and mystenous perfection 
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Kaityaicar Proper is a large inland district, and, as ita name 
denotes, the country of those redoubted frci^booters, who, by the 
awe they inspired m the Marathas, have unwillingly given their 
name to the whole Peninsula They immigrated into the coun- 
tiy lu the eighth century, AD, and from their stature, facial 
lineaments, and -blue eyes, have been by some authorities sup- 
jiosedtu he ofboythian ongiu Their religion is a loose form of 
ilmdooibiu grafted upon an ancient veneration for the orb of 
day the list ol u itnesses appended to any of their documents 
still leads olf with “ Shree buorujnee bbukh,** the testimony 
ot the holy bun Unlike the Kajpoots who enjoy a modified 
form ul primogeniture, the sons ot a Kattee inherit by equal 
partition , and the minute sub-divisiou ot estates with no recog* 
nl^ed heads ot houses effected by the operation of this custom, 
added to au inn ite turbulence in their blood, renders the Katteea 
the mo>t troublesome tube oi all that the agency has to deal 
with Wbat they were in former times when they could act 
up to the good old maxim — ‘ Thou shull want ere I want," 
inuy tie gatbeied from the loUowing 8 j>ecimen embalmed forf 
us by Colonel Tod — 'Jessa, or, with the more lo'-pectful 

* post-fix, clessagee, was a fair speoiineii of his race After 
‘ sitting at his ease, for some time, iadulgia<;, like n true Kattee, 

‘ m the most unrestrained freedom ot speech I turned the 
‘ onv creation to his past life, by a&kmg whetner he had not 

earned the honourable prolefr'iioii o** arms to some distance 
‘ beyond bis own sequestered abo Ic A mere ‘ tnfle* replied 

the mosa-tiooper with the guateet nonchalance ^ never 
‘ iher than Dhowuuggur, Puttuu and Jhalawar * If the 

readci will consult the map, ho will find that Je^sijee’s three 
‘ points form a tiiangle, embracing the most remote quarters 

* of the Peninsula, hast, South and West , and that a tnfle be* 

* yond, 111 either diiection, both the horse and his rider must 

* have gone into tho sea. On pushing him a little further, by 
‘ ob&eivinL, that these were very confined limits, and inquiring 
‘ il he had never tried the Northern or continental portion, with 

the same simplicity of manner and tone, he replied in ht» 
‘ metaphorical diction, ^ why, I have driven my lance into the 
^ gate of Ahmedabad ^ I wanted no more , Jessajee, the Suze* 

* ram of Deoluh, and of one dozen subjects, his towubhip covering 
‘ about as much soil as a good-sized mansion, had, single handed^ 
‘ insulted the capital of Goozerat !” 

Of the Northern districts, Jhalawar is a large and fertile tract, 
rich in wheat and cotton, lying toward? Cambay and Ahmeda- 
bad The Jhala Chiefs ranking next after the itaj of Drangdra 
aie the Kaj ot Waukanei.r and the lhakoor of Wudwan la 
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these parts there is a capital device for providing for every 
robbery either the detection of the robber or compensation to 
the party robbed The village witbm the limits of which 
any such occurrence may have happened, becomes 
bound either to produce tne thief^ make good the value ot the 
property, or point out some other village whereto their own 
primary liability may be justly transferred The last alternative 
IS effected by tracking the footsteps of the robbers from the 
scene of their depredation into the limits, of a neighbouring 
community, 'who again m their turn are at liberty, li they can, 
similarly to pass the responsibility on to a thud village, the 
third to a fourth and so on, until either the fugitive offenders 
are run down, or their 8 tep<i are no longer traceable And 
where the track ceases, there the final liability rests Large 
sums are not unfrequently at stake on questions arising out of 
this system, and, although the dexterity ol the Jhalawar Puggees 
IS such that, we suspect, eveu one of Cooper’s impossible Red 
Indians might learn a wi inkle oi two from them, the doubtful 
proofs upon which an estate is mulcted sometimes in penalties 
out of proportion to its means, makes thetse " Wultui” (com- 
pensation) cases among the most unsatisfactory which the officer 
in charge of the Northern districts has to adjudicate Still in an 
unsettled country, the s>stem is too valuable to allow of its 
being weakened by the admission oi exceptional cases of 
impunity And certainly great precautions are taken to exclude 
some obiious abuses to which its provisions are liable, by requir- 
ing every Puggee to pass a practical examination in his prpfes- 
sion before being admitted to practice, and by largely cutting 
down or occasionally altogether disallowing the claim for com** 
pensation m cases where there may appear to have been want of 
proper precaution against loss. 

Muchoo Kanta, or the banks of the Biver Muchoo, constitute 
a wedge-shaped district on the Kunn of Cutch, the greater part 
of which 18 ruled by the Thakoor of Moorvee Ihe other Ta- 
lookdur 16 the Thakoor of Mallia, a Chief of singulaily limited 
anthont} For the real masters of Malha are the Mean as, who 
may be briefly characterised as the greatest rascals on the face 
of the earth lo the local Raja they own no kind of allegiance, 
but under their own Chowuttias, or Heads of tribes, form a spe- 
cial “ impenum m impeno” of their own The basis on which 
we deal with them is a formal agreement between the Agent on 
the one side and the Chowuttiaa on the other, by which in consi- 
deration of certain annual stipends the Chowuttias have agreed 
to consider every outrage committed within a certain circle round 
Malha os necessarily the work of some Meana or other, and at 
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once without more ado to produce the culprit or make meet 
reparation for the offence The Meanas do not confine their do 
inga however to Malha and its neighbourhood , numbers of them 
take service as Sepaees, and every boundary fight shows aMeea* 
na or two among the killed and wounded Mr Forbes hits 
their character exactly in the following anecdote — “ One day, 
' while an Arab soldier of the Gaek war’s was at his prayers, a 
* Meeana passed by and asked him whom he was afraid of that he 
' bent his head tliat way The Arab replied with some indigo 
' nation that he feared no one but Allah * Oh, then,’ said the 
‘ Meeana, 'come along with me to Malha , we don’t fear even 
‘ Allah there ” 

Hollar on the gulf of Cutch belongs to the Jam of Nowanug- 
gur, and the Cadets of his house seated at Goondul, Kajkote 
and other places The Goondul Durbar is m a most disreputa- 
ble state just at present. Itajkote derives its only importance 
from its central position having recommended it as the site for 
our own Civil and Military Head Quarters Ihe usual strength 
of the force cantoned there is one llegimcnt of N I , one of 
Regular Cavalry, and a post of guns It may be doubted 
whether a better base for military operations might not have 
been iound somewhere on the cool south coast a complete arma- 
ment could then have been poured into the country at a mo- 
ment’s notice from Kurrachee or Bonobay , as it is, Itajkote is 
nothing moie than a weak outpost cut off irom Abinedabad by 
a swamp, nhicli ior four months out of the twelve render the 
passage of troops almost an impossibility 

Burda belongs entuely to the liana of Porebunder 

Okhamundd is the last, and in point of value and extent, the 
least, of all the Divisions It is the extreme Western clan of 
the Peninsula, and as it has the sea on three sides of it and on 
the fourth a liunn about 17 miles long, stretching from the gulf 
of Cutch southward to within a few hundred yaids of the Indian 
Ocean, it is m fact a little peninsula on its own account, isolat- 
ed from the rest ot the province by the same physical features 
which serve to cut off Kattyawar itself from the continent of 
India The inhabitants of this sterile and jungly distnct, which 
does not altogether contain 50 villages or 13,000 inhabitants, are 
the notorious Waghers Their only important places are Dwar- 
ka and Beyt, the former on the west coast, occupy mg the site 
of one of the most ancient cities of the Aryan race, and possesa- 
iDg all that sanctity in the eyes of the Hindoo which its mythic 
origin at the hands of Krishna should confer , the latter on a 
small island of the same name a few miles to the North, boast- 
ing shrines of scarcelv inferior holiness , and both until recent 
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evente etrongl> fortified The history of the Waghers is briefly 
this Their buccaneering practices brolight down on them a 
Bntieli inTABion we conquered the country in 1816, and find- 
ing it not worth retention made a merit of handing it over for 
a handsome consideration to the Gaekwar, who desired to clothe 
his humble origin in the prestige which lordship of their Holy 
places would confer upon him in the estimation of the Hindoos 
He was inducted into his new possession in 1817, and thence- 
forward managed it through his deputies with a happy mixture 
of weakness and bad faith of which hia ne*er do weel subjects 
were not slow to take advantage In 1820 it required a brilliant 
little campaij^n under Colonel Stanhope to put them down , and 
still then insuirection went smouldering on until in March 18^8 
it again broke into flame By the end of that year they seemed 
to have been once more effectually coerce<l, but the following 
June brought a fresh outbreak more serious than tlie last The 
British Government had now lost all patience with a Prince on 
whom incessant exhortations to better his administration had so 
long Idly fallen, and insisted on the Guekwar’s handing over 
Okha to our own direct management The rebels received 
timely notice of this change of masters, and had certain distinct 
terms of surrender offered them These terras were dictated by 
the Kesident of Baroda, and were perhaps needlessly acveie 
such as they were however the Wagliers weie allowed ample 
grace within which to consider them, and as they refused to 
accept them, weie, fioin that time to the tciiuinatiun of hostili- 
ties, rebels in arms no longer against the Gaekwar but against 
the Supreme power of India Tioops by land and sea were 
thrown into Okharaundel earl} in October "We attacked Beyt, 
and were for the thud time within little more than half a cen- 
tury (1803 and 1858 being the dates of the two preceding dis- 
aater«) defeated from its walls with severe loss The Waghers 
evacuated the place during the night our forces entered next 
morning, and proceeded to loot (us they were encitled) and to 
blow up (as they were in prudence bound to do) the rich build- 
ings, which, temples though they might be called, had been to 
their captors foi tifications manned yesterday by truimphaiit 
marksmen The Waghers fled to Dwarka we followed, and 
besieged them there One dark November night they made a 
sally, cut their way through the pickets of H M’s 28th foot, 
and escaped across the Hunn into Kattyawar with all their fami- 
lies and baggage They took refuge lu the Burda Hills, and in 
1 fort well supplied with water on the top of a precipitous^ and 
jungle-covored lull seemed at last to have reached a slieher 
irom whence they might long defy our best cfloits to dislodge 
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them However their good fortune had now cultninated A 
fresh force from Kurrachee was disembarked at Forebander, 
and a week afterwards the dashing elan of Colonel Honner had 
stormed this inexpugnable position, taken 300 prisoners and 
broken the neck of the rebellion The Waghers everywhere 
surrendered or where hunted down, and before the close of the 
hot weather of 1860 there remained not a dozen men still at 
large and unaccounted for Civil authority personified in an 
Assistant to the Baroda Besident had been established in Okha 
almost immediately after our capture of Dwarka in 1859, and 
the whole rainy season of the following year was a period of 
repose during which it was hoped that the Waghers would set- 
tle down m their homes, and learn to reconcile themselves to 
their English Governor But October last brought tidings of 
their again having risen, again havi^ crossed the Bunn, and 
this time done greater mischief in Kattyawar than they had 
ever dared to attempt during their previous incursion, by pene- 
trating as far South as Kormar and pillaging that city, — it be** 
longs to their old enemy the Gaekwar — with great ease and sa- 
tisfaction of mind. All that can be said about this last outbreak 
IS that the Assistant Besident had an extremely difficult task 
before him when he undertook the pacification oi Okha, and 
that fortune has not smiled upon his efforts 

From first to last it will be observed the Kattyawar Agency 
have had nothing whatevei to do with the Waghers 

And m making this statement wo touch upon a running sore 
in our administration of the country, which urgently calls for 
knife or cautery Besides Okhamundel there are two other es- 
tates, Umreylee in Kattyawar Proper and Kormar m bouth, 
over which the Gaekwar has by force or fraud, or both, managed 
to acquire the directly dominant rights of a Talookdar l^th 
have been subjected to the same misrule as Okha, and though 
a less headstrong population unaided by the advantages of iso- 
lated locality have had neither the danng nor the ability to rise 
in organised rebellion like the Waghers, yet both Umreylee and 
Kormar simmer with an unceasing anarchy fed not only by 
broils of an indigenous growth but by numbers of others 
imported into its congenial atmosphere, from neighbounng Ta- 
lookas. The Gaekwar's Khass Mehals are the Alsatia of Kattya- 
war The Political A^ent is powerless to meddle with them , 
only the Besident of Baroda, who never visits Kattyawar and 
has necessanly but an imperfect knowledge of its condition, has 
any voice m their Government It requires no conjuror to 
guess that they are fruitful sources of misunderetandm^ between 
Sie two offices, Bajkote for ever feeling peremptorily called 
X)£C£]EBXB, 1860 3 J 
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on to interfere* and Baroda with equal justice resenti^ the 
intrusion We have no hesitation in asserting that had Okha* 
mundel been under the supervision of the Io<^ Agency, these 
Wagher campaigns of the last three years, so damaging to our 
prestige, would never have occurred When once they did 
occur the vehement protest of the military authorities against 
the anomaly of two political powers in the same country compel 
led Government to concentrate their representation in the single 
person of the Political Agent , and now again when a cry is 
raised that the Nuwab, the Jam, and the Hana give lukewarm 
or no aid m discovering the whereabouts of the fugitive rebels, 
does it not occur to those who have the ordering of these matters 
that if the pacification of the Waghers and the control of those 
who decline the trouble of catching them were both equal ob- 
jects of consideration to one and the same oflBcer, Englishmen 
might be ef)ared the shame and expense of a wild goose chase 
after 4 l handful of miserable barbarians ? There can be no 
shadow of a doubt but that the officer, be he personally who 
he may, whais put in charge of Okha, should bear the title and 
office of an Assistant not to the Eesident of Baroda but to the 
Political Agent in Kattyawar Umrejlee and Konnar are as 
yet differently situated, their case stands m this wise the 
&aekwar, as an ally, has a right to demand that our represen- 
tations on the subject of his estates and their management 
sTiould be addressed to him through the sole channel of the 
Kesident at his own Court , but this form of procedure has been 
found in Us working to entail much bloodshed and unhappiness 
upon neighbouring states paying us tribute upon the condi- 
tion of our protection Is this, or is this not, sufficient rea- 
son for our saying to the Lord of Misrule, — “ Henceforward 
-* jour deputies in Kattyawar shall stand on the same footing 
* and be amenable to the same control with all the other Ta- 
^ lookdars of the Peninsula ?” 

Yet another cause of quarrel with His Highness of Baroda 
By treaty he is found to keep up an efficient Contingent of 
Irregular Cavalry for service in Kattyawar And, as the wise 
founders of our rule foresaw, it is absolutely necessary for the 
peace of the country that there should be a body of light troops 
at the disposal of the Agency To do the Gaekwar justicd, 
he spends an enormous sum annually on the corps, but his 
disbursements are fruitlessly appropnated by courtiers in no- 
minal command of squadrons, and the product is a batch of 
half-starved ragamufiins on foundered KosmauteB to whom it 
would be absu^ to entrust any duty more important than that 
of carrymg the dawk from camp to camp All that we re- 
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qnire is the fulfilment of a very plain engagement If the 
Ghiekwar cannot himself raise and maintain an efBcient Con- 
tingent of Cavalry, let him hand us over the funds required for 
the proper redemption of his pledge, and we will do it for him 
There is already a body of Irregular Arab Infantry, attached 
to the Agency, which, though now fallen mto decrepitude, waa 
originally raised for exactly that kind of fiying service against 
small b^es of outlaws, wherein regulars suffer mnoh and 
effect httle These footmen, together with a troop of mount- 
ed Police, called Mobaulee Sowars, require thorough reorgani- 
sation they mi^ht then be combined with an unproved Gaek- 
war Contingent into a really useful ^rce ot Irregulars , and so 
without the cost of a single sou to the state, the Political 
Agent might be mvested with a strength and prestige which he 
very matenally needs, and which would be the Surest safe- 
guard against the occurreuce of another “ little war” like that 
of the Waghers Disturbances in a country, which, like the 
Oudh of a few years ago, bnstles with forts and is rich in jungle 
fastnesses, while her population is habitually armed to the teeth 
and largely interspersed with mercenary desperadoes from Mek- 
ran, Arabia, Sindh and Beloochistan, are no trivial matters. Our 
Model Corps would be raised on somewhat the same prmciplea 
as the Punjab Guides , but the Commandant would be strictly 
confined to executive iunctions, never moving out his men with- 
out express order from the chief Political authority, — so firmly 
would we guard from all chance of infection the salutary rule 
of holding each i alookdar responsible for the peace of ms own 
dominions 

Another reform that we would advocate is connected with an 
abuse, for which the local officers of the day are in no degree 
responsible It is a traditional part of our policy in the coun- 
try, having Us probable ongin, we are inclmed to think, m the 
fact of an inefficient Contingent havmg left the Political Agent 
powerless to maintain the peace We refer to a feeble method 
of dealing with disputes about land In a Bajkote outcherry 
the maxim seems to be that a “ Grass-ohass noo kam” or land- 
case can never be finally settled, and that the most unreasonably 
litigious of Grassios, whose shadowy claims may have been 
heard twenty times over, must still be secured with some tem- 
porising expedient, some meetoo jawab” (sweet answer} that 
may turn away his wrath. This system not only sdrves to 
retard the adnunistration of justice m cases of genuine urgency, 
hut, as giving scope for the admission and retention on the mo 
of cases that never can come to any definite issne, leads to the 
Agent’s camp being followed about, month after monUi and 
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year after year, by a posee of people, for whom nothiog ever can 
or ought to he done, but who still live on in hopes of inter- 
ference some lucky day in their behalf, hke Miss Flite in the 
Court of Chancery All this has its secret spnpg, we believe, 
in a dread of Bahrwuttia. This term,” wntes Colonel 
Walker, ** is derived from Bahtr outside, and toa^ a road The 

* offence consiats m the Rajpoots, or Grassia^, making their Ryots 
‘ and dependents quit their native village, which is suffered to 
f remam waste, and the Grassia with his brethren then retires to 

* some asylum, whence he may carry on his depredations with 

* impumty Being well acquainted with the country, and the 

* redress of injuries beiqg common cause with the members of 
‘ every family, the Bahirwuttia has little to fear from those who 
' are not m the immediate interest of his enemy, and he is in 

* consequeifce enabled to commit very extensive mischief until he 

* may be extirpated, or his principal torced to compromise the 
' dispute In fact a Kattyawar Jiahirwuttia is just what an 
Oudh Dacoit was in the King’s time Hitherto it has been 
usual to coax and wheedle the outlaw into surrender , and his 
cnmes ha>e been visited with slender punishment Let us cite the 
first case that occurs to our memory Tlie date, we think, was 
in 1844, the Grassia’s name Veesaju Oonurjee , at any rate he 
was “ out*’ against the Thakoor of Palitana, and the Political 
Secretary for the time was Mr J P Willoughby, now of the 
Home Uouncil Veesaju was tried on several counts by a 
Criminal Court prc‘>ided over by the Political Agent with three 
or four natives of rank as Assessors, ior want ol judicial proof 
he escaped a general conviction, but on the first count, embrac- 
ing the three crimes of murder, arson and robbery, ho was una- 
nimously found guilty The Court sentenced liim to a pecu- 
niary fine, and detention until he furnished proper secunty 
The Government of Bombay, in reviewing this decision, upheld 
the conviction, but mitigated the fine and directed that the 
prisoner should be at once released, adding that his conduct, tn 
the ^isttng state of Kattyawar society, called for a merely no^ 
mtnal punishment f The only comment we have to offer on the 
above IS that if Sir George Clerk’s Government intend, as we 
have reason to beheve they do intend, dealing with Bahrwut- 
tias for the future after a very different fashion, they must them- 
selves undo what their predecessors have done A local officer 
has not, nor ought to have, the power of inaugurating a change 
so momentous lu a policy so inveterate A proclamation should 
be issued by the Governor in Council and circulated with every 
circumstance of authoritative publicity through every city and 
hamlet m Kattyawar, warning the wild people that their prac- 
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tice of Baluwnttia has beon proBcnbed under the severest pe- 
naUies A wide margin of time should be allowed them to con- 
sider well the meanmg of the words, but when once that inter- 
val had elapsed, woe to the hrat A^ho dared to disobey I Three 
dr four executions would soon put down the Bahrwuttias for 
ever 

Generally indeed, we are disposed to think, there has been 
too much leniency in Kattyawar Colonel Lang, the late ad« 
mirable Warden of the Chiefs, on this head merely kept going 
a policy originated before his time Moreover in Colonel Lang’s 
case, a clear intellect and warm sympathies devoted unreserv- 
edly lor thirty years to the single study of furthenng the hap- 
piness of hiB beloved Kattyawar, had justly invested him with 
an extraordinary personal influence that would have enabled 
him to work single handed and successfully the craziest machine 
of state that ever was started Almost worshipped by every 
class in the Peninsula, high and low, great and small alike, it 
IS an absolute misfortune foi any one to hold the invidious place 
of his Buccessoi Yet the work must be done, and much of it, 
we fear, calls for the unpojiular duties of a reformer, who shall 
abolish what has become efiete, put new life into more useful 
principles that have been allowed to slumber, and at all points 
patiently, gradually and surely, brace up our rule to a state of 
stneter discipline A constitution relaxed by a succession of 
bahib's MLkerhan needs at last a course of tonics under a Sa- 
hib Zuhburdmt Lspecialiy do we deprecate the false bene- 
volence of interfering with the domestic affairs of a Talooka 
to save it from pecumaiy embarrassment, so long as our 
tribute IS safe, and the peace unbroken, let all else penslf 
Coddled children have ncketty health , and a Chief, who after 
having imbibed the best education we may have been able to 
thiow in his way, may once have discovered by expenence that 
his prodigality will hurt no one but himself, and that if he takes 
to boundary -fights we shall infallibly make him smart for them, 
will be a far more valuable membei of society, than one whdtn 
we have for ever been trying to keep out of harm’s way The 
latter is apt to get bored, hand over his affairs to a favonte, 
and take to noyeau or opium the former may in time recog- 
nise his true position as a vassal of the British Crown, and 
as a landlord with duties to perform towards his state Pos- 
sibly he might even disband his tag rag tail of sepaees, and 
awake to the advantages of growing cotton and owning a share 
in a Bombay newspaper , who knows ? At present l^ttyawar 
18 a barbarism pure and simple, her people having just two 
virtues, patriarchal hospitality and comparative truthfalneM. 
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And the first lesson to be installed into all ranks is the same 
Lord Canning taught the Khans of Peshawar ** You shall have 
justice, but your Suzerain will have peace ** 

A word or two in conclusion m&j be acceptable regarding 
the two species of Kattyawar denizens that have m^e the 
name of the country familiar to most people, viz , the lions and 
horses 

The famous old breed of horses that bore the thieving Katteea 
on this forays — they, by the way always afiected mares for their 
singularly unfeminiiie qualities of superior silence — and that 
mounted H M *s 17th Dragoons in such a style that two suc- 
cessive Colonels (one of them being the same Honorable Lin- 
coln Stanhope wno suppressed the Wagher revolt of J820) tes- 
tified to the Begiment being better mounted than any other 
Cavalry corps m the service, is either extinct, we regret to say, 
or fast dymg out Now-a-days there is nothing to be found in 
the country with legs even decently strong boned Ihe half 
dozen Arab stations of the Government Kemount Agency, 
scattered through the country, are too few to leaven the mass 
A regular Stud Farm, and a Kace-Meeting at BajLote in which 
the Chiefs of the pioMnce might be induced to take an interest, 
would effect real good 

From accounts still to be read in back numbers of the Indian. 
Sporting Remew it is clear that formerly lions were to be met 
with m any part ot Kattyawar, now however these animals 
are only to be found in the Geer jungles , and consequently 
the sport they afford, like Tiger-shootmg in the Oudh Terai, 
offers itself at the risk of fever from malaria and unwholesome 
water Colonel Le Grand Jacob, who shot numbers, maintains 
that it IS a mistake to suppose the Goozeiat lion has no mane, 
and imagines that the hair is thinned by perpetual entanglement 
with the thorns and underwood of the forest , but on the other 
hand, a writer in the Quarterly Review describing a specimen 
presented to the Zoological Gardens of London by the late 
Kawab of Joonagurh, compares it with a young African lion 
that boasted a fine mane, and says 1 he full-grown aminal from 

* Goozerat is, on the contrary, comparatively maneless, and his 

* tail takes a short curl upwards at the end The caudal extremity 

* of both is furnished with a rudimentary claw This little appen- 
^ dage was supposed by the ancients to beinstrumental in lashing 

* the hon into fury, and Mr Gordon Gumming informs ns that the 
' natives of South A&ica believe it to be the residence of an evil 

* spmt which never evacuates its post until death overtakes the 

* beast and gives it notice to quit The Goozerat or maneless lion 

* IS suppos^ to be the ongi:^ of the heraldic beast we regard 
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* with such respect as a national emblenii but which foreigners 

* maintain is nothing better than a leopard ” There are no tigers 
in Kattyawar indeed they are seldom found anywhere, we 
believe, m the neighbourhood of lions With this exception the 
sport ^1 over Kattyawar is first-rate The fanatical Hindoo 
and Jam inhabitants, who consider all virtue and religion to 
consist in the preservation of animal life, and who never stick at 
robbery to prevent the butchermg of a sheep, and sometimes 
not at murder to revenge the death of a cow, are the finest game 
preservers in the world In many parts you may shoot black* 
buck from your tent-door, or pick off a chtnkara with your 
revolver while dnving on the pubhc road Hog too are not 
wanting to be hunted^ nor hares and foxes to be coursed In 
the cold weather Koolum, bustard and wild-*duck, are capital 
eating , and m the rams it is always matter of emulation at 
Kajkote who shall shoot the first purple crested fiorican. Quail 
and partridges abound all over the province. 

One last word as to the climate All the year round it is 
equable and temperate, and m the hot weather, when every- 
where else in India doors and windows are barred to exclude 
the furnace puffs of outer air, the coast of Kattyawar is balmy 
with the wet breath of Ocean breezes blowing fresh from the South 
Pole The whole Agency is under canvass, and the tent of each 
Political officer becomes a nucleus round which m pic-nic 
fashion gather the tents of everybody who can manage to slip 
away from dust and duty at Bajkote, with sometimes a stray 
sportsman from even the more distant stations of Surat and 
Ahmedabad, to bathe, shoot, hunt, eat pomfret and oysters, and 
enjoy that perfection of doice far mente, which, as the song of 
the Lotus-eaters may show us, can be found only in the soft 
languid atmosphere of a summer sea 

Have we established our proposition that Kattyawar is both 
an interesting country and a pleasant ? If anything could atone 
for a sacrilegious attempt to parody the glad chonc out burst 
in the Colonean (Edipus, would not a Hindoo be almost justifi- 
ed in exclaiming ^ “ *T is the fairest land m all the Orient, this 

* land 80 nch in horses, black-cbffed Kattyawar, with her girdle 

* of sapphire seas, and woods for ever haunted by the sweet 

* jug-jug of the wandering Koel still troops through her glades, 

< leading a crew of laughing damsels, crowned with green leaves 

* and face^ all on flame, the God of many titles, Bacchus or 

< Krishna, the shepherd nurtured conqueror of Ind’' ? — 
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Aht TX. — 1 Military Despatch fiom the President in Council 
at Calcutta^ dated lih January 1860, No Qy giving cover to 
Minutes recorded by Sir James Outram and Sir Henrt 
Frrrb on the Question of the Amalgamation of Her Majesty's 
Indian Forces with the British Army 

2 Further Minutes by Sir Jambs Odtram, Sir Henrt Frebb 
and Mr Wilson on the orgamzaton of the Army, dated IIM 
February, I860 

Of late years, the condition of the soldier has excited consi- 
derable attention, and been the subject of nnmerous pens It 
would appear, however, both from the impracticable nature of 
many of the schemes proposed and from the neglect with which 
the small number which escape that stigma, have been received, 
that the subject is still in its infancy This circumstance can 
raise no feeling of wonder in our minds when we consider, bow 
much patient labour, how many years, how rtiuch earnest 
thought other objects of study have required before their arri- 
val at comparative perfection Social science as applied to the 
army, is a very young member of the fraternity of sciences , 
little systematic study has been devoted to the elucidation of its 
mysteries, and we ought, under all attendant circumstances, rather 
to rejoice that its vital importance is now assumed as a recognized 
fact, than to despond because a more advanced stage of progress 
has not yet been reached The science appears to the cursory 
observer sufficiently simple , but when we take into consideration 
the heterogeneous mass of which our army is composed, an assem- 
blage of men who, without losing the passions, prejudices, feeU 
mgs, and notions of their brethren in civil life, have grafted 
on them — so to speak — a new nature , when we consider these 
circumstances, the difficulty of a due comprehension of the sub- 
ject becomes sufficiently apparent Man in the abstract has 
been the theme and the study of the philosophers and writers 
of every age He has been analyzed, observed, dissected, by 
every class of mind , from the sages of ancient Greece, and our 
greatest modern politicians, down to Poet Laureates, and the 
authors of the latest French novels The study has not been 
deemed too trivial by the most profound genius, or too deep by 
the merest man of fashion There is nothing on which we value 
ourselves so much, as a real or fancied knowledge of the world , 
and what is that, but an insight into the minds and passions of 
the umts which make up the mass Pope says ** the noblest 
study of mankind is man and no axiom was ever so thorough- 
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ly recogniaed as true, by all thinkiDg men, and bo readily ac- 
cepted as a dogma, by that numerous class, who are content to 
accept the mental results of others, without troubling themselves 
to test their truth The greatest Bntish novelist of the present, 
perhaps of any age, one who has been eminently successful in 
clothing the instructive maxims of the profoundest philosophy 
in a dress attractive even to the merest tnfller who ever relied on 
a circulating library for assistance to kill that arch enemy of 
iools, time — he has put into the mouth of one of his characters, 
“ knowledge is power,*’ and though demonstrating m the most 
impressive manner, that mere knowledge, unaided by religion, 
unsupported by pnnciple, resembles a ship without ballast and 
can only bring destruction on the owner, yet experience teaches 
us that no great work can be accomplished without a knowledge 
of detail 

Have we obtained that knowledge of the additional sol- 
dier nature — if 1 may use the teiui— of the gallant men who 
have done so much for England’s fame, and can we hope to 
influence them, that is acquire moral power over them, without 
intimate and detailed knowledge of their habits, thoughts, and 
ieelings ? To this question the candid reader can give but a 
negative reply The subject till the last few years has not been 
deemed of sufficient importance to provoke investigation , and 
even during the last lew years, those who have treated of it 
have been lew in uumbci and tor the most part unqualifled by 
experience to claim tbo attention of piactical men A dit- 
lerent feeling and an awakened interest on a topic so im- 
portant as the welfare of those to whom the honoui of our 
country is entrusted, is now no lungti a hope but a reali- 
ty It IS no longei merelv prulessioual men whose tlioughts 
are thus occupied, the general public clamorously demand 
that the interest they feel shall be responded to by our rul- 
eis in the adoption of any measures tending either to the 
physical or moral advantage of a class now recogmsed to 
have been too long neglected Any delay in ameliorations 
of a life of mingled ennui and hardships now scarcely proceeds so 
much from a dislike of innovations, as from considerations of 
economy and the dread of people like Cobden and Bright, men 
who while complaining loudly if every department of, what may 
be termed, the National Honour and Safety Insurance Company 
be not earned to the highest possible perfection , yet, with igno- 
rant inconsistency, grudge the expense necessary for effecting 
their desires The pressure from without is, however, increasing 
m 'Strength so rapidly, that mere financial considerations will no 
longer be admitted as excusing us from doing what our duty 

Dkosmbsb, 1860 ^ K 
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and our interest equally demand It la to be regretted that 
military men do not wore frequently bestow on the public the 
results of their experience To this omission must be attnbut. 
ed the crude and imperfect notions by which the pubho mind is 
possessed The public is earnest but ignorant and^ m these 
days of special correspondents, listens eagerly to the most un- 
qualified teachers. It imagines that because a man is able to 
give a good resume of the politics of a foreign court, to analyze 
the causes of a French rerolution, to declaim on the baneful 
results of Papal tyranny — because he can do this, and do it 
eloquently if not* philosophically and impartially, he is supposed 
to ^ patently competent to discuss questions relating to a class, 
of whom he has had no experience, and with whom he has held 
no intercourse Such men accept without hesitation the confi- 
dence reposed lu them, and are quite ready to pronounce the 
Duke of Wellington a fool and to call Napoleon their brother 
In times now happily passing away the soldier was looked upon 
as so much raw material, to be expended as the whim or ambi- 
tion of kings and ministers might dictate Gnns, ammunition, 
and soldiers, were classed in the same category, or if any thing, 
soldiers were placed in a lower scale of value Such ideas being 
prevalent, we cannot wonder if the nature of the material, except 
as to personal strength and health, and even that in an inferior 
degree to numbers, was little regarded “ Food for powder” — 
Any man will fill a trench or stop a bullet” — these are phrases 
that are but now falling mto disuse Previous character or oc- 
cupation was not enquired into, and moral influence ignored 
except when ei^loyed to excite the soldier’s enthusiasm on the 
day of battle The means employed to maintain coherence m a 
most heterogeneous mass, were thoroughly consistent with the 
ideas above indicated A system of coercion, miscalled discipline, 
was adopted, which would have shamed the keepers of a mena- 
gerie The revolting details have been too often brought before 
the pubho to render it necessary that we should enlarge upon so 
disgusting a theme Under such circumstances the soldier 
cotUd not fail to learn the lesson which his commanders ap- 
peared desirous of teaching him His self-respect soon took 
flight, and he began to beheve that m good sooth he tons a de- 
graded, valueless being Thu opinion spread from mihtary to 
civil ranks, and it became the feeling of even the lowest classes, 
that ** to go for a soldier” was the climax to every vice, the 
completion of the greatest* degradation. Among the lower and 
nnedueated dastes, especially m England, opimons frequently 
retain their hdd on the pubho mmdlong msr the causes from 
which they took their rue have duappearra , and to thu mtmo* 
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live difficolty often ezpeneuced at the present day, in aatiifiie- 
torily filling up the ranki of the anny‘~*an armyi which both 
absolutely, and in proportion to the population, n the unalleat 
maintained by a first rate power The soldier ii now both 
highly valued and well treated, but we still continue, in lonie 
measure, to reap the consequences of our former neglect. Did 
we not look to the past it would be difficult to understand the 
repugnance of respectable men to adopt a career which, at nil 
events to the inexperienced and adventurous, possesses mgny 
brilliant attractions 

bettiug aside the exaggerations or delusions of the fancy, a sol- 
dier ts, generally, m a much better position than his brother 
m civil life Opinions may differ as to the cause, but this much is 
certain as to the effect, that, neitheir do we in the advent of 
any emergency, obtain recruits with sufficient rapidity, nor is 
there at any time as much respectability comprised m their ranks 
as IS desirable We do not attribute this disinclination for the 
military profession, to the present treatment and condition of 
its members , it is in the recollection of the past that we recog- 
nize the cause In the days we live in, the soldier holds a posi- 
tion which IS not only an improvement on that occupied by his 
predecessors, but is in itself absolutely good, both as regards 
mniself individually, and also as respects the estimation of the 
public It IS a mistake to suppose that many respectable men 
are deterred from enlisting by the small chance which exists of 
their obtaining a commission , and it is removed from the fact 
to imagine such to be a grievance in the Barrack room Cm 
han writers are continually obtruding it as a deterring cause of 
great magnimde huch is a fallacy, and one which is propound- 
ed equally from ignorance ot the soldier's feelings, and a want 
of consideration as to its results Doubtless this assertion will be 
met with many theoretical reasons exposing our error, and show- 
ing how utterly lucompeteut men are to give an opinion about 
a profession in which they have spent some years. We deal with 
facta not theoneB,and those Kegimental officers who have always 
taken a warm interest both m their men and their profession will 
challenge enquiry At this point we cannot avoid remarking that, 
while in all other professions, a special education with experi- 
ence superadded is demanded, before any one treating of those 
professions is deemed worthy of attention yet, when the army 
IS in question, the man who has denved all his information 
from newspapers or reviews, and has never mixed with soldiers 
in hie life, pours forth opinions in an ex cathedrA manner, in this 
case received with approbation, but which in no other proflUsioa 
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would be tolerated The public must, and with justice, that 
ofiScers shall receive a professional education combined with 
practical instruction, before they are allowed to perform any but 
the most elementary duties , and yet, m the face of thiSr those 
who are without either, discuss the subject with the confidence 
of professors and the ignorance of school boys May we suggest 
to these reformers Ne sutor ultra crepidam To return to 
our subject 

Not one man in five hundred, and m this we are overstating it, 
ever enlists with the idea of obtaining a Commission Indeed 
many when acq uainted with the service refuse the profifered ad- 
vancement We have both known and heard of several cases of 
this nature In one of them we were consulted by the Non-Com- 
miasioned officer to whom the Commission had been ofiei^ed We 
laid before him the various advantages and disadvantages con- 
nected with the subject, leaving it to him to form his own opinion 
The result was that the Commission was declined * It was on 
the same occasion offered to other Non-Commissioned officers in 
the same regiment, and it was not till several had refused it, that 
one of comparatively inferior standing and merit was at last 
found to accept the doubtful boon In considenng the question 
of promotion from the ranks, it is not just to compare uur ser- 
vice with that of the French. The circamstances under whicfi 
it 18 found, or assumed by its advocates, to answer m Fiance, 
are widely Afferent from those undei which it takes place in Eng^ 
land Owing to the system of conscription prevailing in France 
the ranks of its army contain many men who are gentlemen bv 
birth, but a still larger number possessed of considerable edu- 
cation The French are not rich, the cost of a substitute is a 
serious consideration, from which cause their army is filled 
with many men in every way fit for the position and duties of 
officers Moreover m France officers hold a very inferior social 
position compared to that occupied by their professional bre- 
thren m England The appearances and expenses which cus- 
tom demands from the latter, are unknown to the former 
Storekeeperships, Barraokmosterships, appointments in the Po- 
lice, m the pensioner force, or on the R^ruiting Staff, would 
in reality be much more advantageous both to the service 
and to individuals than the indiscnmiuate gift of regimental 
Commissions We say inducnminate,fk^ we do not wish to advo- 

Subsoqoently, during active hoetihtiea, which exceptional state of 
things, we presume, gave m his opinion a preponderating weight to the ad- 
vantages, he accept^ a renewed offer, and has since not only acquired 
distinction coupled with some rank hut also the esteem of all his bmthcr 
officers. 
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catc absolute exclusion from regimental Commissiot s Experience 
teaches us that a gentiemau m the ranks is geuerslij more 
ivorthlesB than his more humbly born comrades, yet occasion- 
ally exceptions do occur, both amongst them and those who 
spring from the lower and middle classes From the latter in- 
di?idual8, in particular, men m^y somehmes be selected who in 
character, mind, education, manner, and refinement, in short in 
every quality which fits ior command, are equal to any and 
supenoi to some of the officers whom fortune iias placed above 
them To shut the door on the honourable ambition of such 
persons, would be equally impolitic and unjust Unfortu- 
nately then number is much too small to justify the system of 
promotion, from the ranks to regimental Commissions Tiie 
system is bad, but exceptions may, with advantage, be occasion- 
ally made buch promotion should however, only be viewed 
as incidental, and not as a component part of any scheme for 
laising the moral condition of the Army Let us now proceed 
to review the question as it relates to the individual piomoted 
Imagine the position of a meritoiions mairied Non-^Cominia- 
stoned officei — and a laxge number of them are manied — pro- 
moted, with unusual good fortune, at the age of thirty to the 
rank of Ensign In England deducting the cost of keeping 
up his unifoim, his soldier-servant’s wages. Band and Mess sab* 
scriptions, and the appearances which he and his family are 
obliged to framtaiD, scaicely sufficient remains to put mere 
bread luto their mouths As an officer he would be infinitely 
poorei than before his promotion If appointed to the Adju- 
tantcy his condition is certainly improved, but when we take into 
cousideratiou the incidental expenses incurred by keeping a 
liurse, and that in any case he must lay by monei for the edu- 
cation oi an increasing family, we must admit that, even then, 
his lot IS not one to be envied Faiiiy to weigh the advantages 
and disadvantages ot thu case, we must not lose eight of the 
years which will probably elapse befoie he attains even the rank 
of Captain, and the heart burnings caused by seeing boys, 
young enough to be bis sons, passing over bis head Taking 
every thing into consideration, it must be a sanguine mind in- 
deed which can believe that his example, the sight of hia strug- 
gles continually before their eyes, is likely to act as a very pow- 
erful incentive to his late comrades iti the ranks In India and 
some of the colomes he is better ofiT than in England, but unless 
he hold the Adjutantcy or some other appointment bnnging him 
in more than his mere subaltern's pay, or be without childreq, 
his Jot la still a hard one Snppose lam to have a family , he 
is obhgcd to provide for their future education, and their main- 
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ienanoe in case of his death, also to defray the expenses 
inoarred by moving his family, either when the regiment 
proceeds to England, or merely makes its ordinary peno<^ 
dical change of quarters— m both of which instances a con- 
siderable outlay 18 necessary — and those required in case he or 
any of his family should be compelled by ill health to seek to 
recruit it either by a tnp to the Hills, or a more lengthened 
journey to their native land The sources of expense here 
indicated cannot be termed suppositions, and money must be 
laid by to meet them A Non-Commissioned officer appointed 
either Quartermaster or Paymaster is somewhat better off in 
England, and considerably so in India, than if he bad been ap- 
pointed to a simple commission The remarks, therefore, which 
we have made as to insufficiency of income, must in this 
instance be considered as only applying in a modified sense 
We must however hear in mind that m everv case the promot- 
ed Non** Commissioned officer has nothing but his pay to depend 
on, and that he must make that provide for the cares of the 
future as vrell as the wants of the day , he must lay by money for 
the education and establishment of his children, as well as for 
the maintenance of his widow * 

If the Non Commissioned Officer promoted be single, his cir- 
cumstances are much easier , indeed in India and the colonies 
he can live with cojntort on his pay as au Eusi^n, and if for- 
tunate enough to obtain the Adjutantcy, or Pay mastership, 
or to have been appointed in the first instance Quarter-Master 
instead of Ensign, he can not ouly live like his brother offi- 
cers, but also save money lu England as Ensign, or even 
Quarter-Master on first appointment, he has to undergo — as any 
who has tried it can vouch for — a life of perpetual struggle 
and self-denial As a Paymaster he can from his first appoint* 
mentlive on his pay, but the amouut of security lequired before 
obtaining that office is very cousideiable,t and is likely to limit 
the number of men risen from the ranks who obtain it, to a 
very small number The reader will observe that m consider- 
ing this important subject in its vanous relations to the com- 
fort of the individual promoted, we have given due weight to 
every favourable chance , but we caunot inaugurate a system 
which is dependent on favourable chances , still less can we — 
once having admitted the principle of promotion from the ranks 
— exclude men from advancement, even when involving certain 
misery^ merely because they are married If we wish to esta- 

w The pension granted to the widow and orphans of a subaltern is very 
smalL 

t Himself m ^9000 and two seoontiea each of a nmilar amount 
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blish a really sound systenii we must legislate under the sup- 
position of the most uiifavovTQblc instead of the favoutohi^ 
chances It may be answered, and with some plausibility^ that 
a Non Commissioned officer who is burdened with a family 
has It in bis power to refu^ That is undoubted , but how many 
are acquainted with all the conditions of their future career, or 
tf they have heard ot them, are not too much blinded by the 
prospect of immediate advancement, to reflect on future trials 
and distant hardships The lower a man is in the social 
scale, the less provident of the moriow he will be found Is it real 
kindness to leave him a victim to his own inexpenence and 
Ignorance We think not Before quitting this division of 
the question, we would say that the objections we have urg- 
ed against the proposed system, are to a certain extent 
modified, by the exceptional condition of a state of war Hav* 
mg to keep up, as n were, two establishments, although his 
own cost him but little, his purse is severely taxed , but then 
there is the chance ot promotion — with Lucknow and Delhi 
before our eyes we will not say ot prize money — if he survives , 
that fatal if, for should death claim him, the widow's pension 
will be but a scanty pittance 

We have already discussed every possible circumstance con- 
nected with the pecuniary position of the individual , we now 
proceed to touch upon his social position and the inconveniences 
which attend the intercourse between himself and his brother 
oflSioers 

By promotion to the rank of an officer, and the honorary 
position ot a geutlcmau, he is thrown amongst a society where^ 
to use a commou phrase, he is ot necessity ** basketted Between 
himself and his companions, there can scarcely exist one com- 
mon topic of interest His previous life, his limited means, 
both operate as a bar to any participation in their pleasures, 
and his want of a liberal education to a due share in their con- 
versation They talk of people he is unacquainted with, of a 
society of whose habits and customs he is ignorant, and of amuse- 
ments or pursuits in which he has never indulged Should 
the conversation at the mess table turn on general hteratore, 
how can he jom m it ? should pohtics be touched on, he u 
scarcely more at home , on sporting matters he is still abroad , 
on mutual fhends^who are his ? Li short the hours, manners, 
and mode of life adopted by his brother officers are all new, 
all awkward, and he cannot himself but feel, or be ignorant 
that he is refined by others as inferior in social position to the 
rawest lad who holds the rank of Ensign When past the flexi 
ble period of youth , at an nge when manners, habits, and tastes 
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are no longer easily acquired, he ib called on to bcgiUj as it 
were, hia education atreeh Kindness and cousideratiou at tho 
hands of his brother officeis he is certain to meet 'with, yet he 
cannot conceal from himselt, that though among them^ he is not 
of them In the field his social position is infinitely more na- 
tural, much more agreeable Little solecisms of manner and 
language are not regarded when any hour may be your last, 
when you are removed from every association connected with the 
amenities and polish of civil hie At such times ihe mask of 
conventionality is tom off by the remorseless hands of a stern 
and rough reality It is then that intrinsic quahties and actions 
take a position high above the artificial and acquiied graces, 
just as a stout earthenware tea cup would, under the same cir- 
cumstances, be preferred to one made of the finest Dresden A 
man is on a campaign more valued for what lie is than for what 
he seems If he be married his case is still worse Little fail- 
ings of manner, expressions, and habits, are tolerated in the man 
whose personsd merit has raibed him to the position he occupies, 
but the same toleration is not extended to lua wife , she shares 
the rank, not the merit which obtained it Occupying a position, 
which she knows not how to sustain, cut off trom former friends 
and associates, without being able to supply their place in her 
new sphere, she is indeed an object of sympathy Her husband’s 
brother officers may be kind and attentive, but it by no means 
follows that the conduct of their wives should be similar Ladies 
are much less lenient than gentlemen to people whom thej con- 
sider outsiders 

We have hitherto considered the^ subject only as it relates 
to the individual himself, it now remains to investigate the man- 
ner in which It affects both the public service, and those with 
whom he is brought into contact 

In the first place, as regards the Non commissioned officers 
and privates It is well known to all, the least acquainted 
with the feeling of the ranks, that the men much prefer gentle- 
men for their commanders to those who have sprung from their 
own class, and pay the former a much more willing and cheer 
ful obedience than the latter A not unnatural jealousy 10 to 
some extent, the origin of this feeling ** Who’s he, 1 should 
Jjke to know, that's ordenng us about an this way,” " he’s no 
better than any of us why I remember him a private only 
the other day ” Such are the unexpressed thoughts which 
rankle in many a bosom , and which not seldom find an utter- 
ance In obeying the orders of a gentleman officer — we use the 
term in a distinctive, not an offensive sense^the soldier is only 
acting m obedience to an instinct with which he has all his hie 
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been familiar In obeying his officer^ he obeys one of a olaaa 
he has been trained from childhood to respect It is not merely 
education and military rank, but also social position which he 
here recognizes, and to which he bows We can venture to- 
assert, that there are few who are greater aristocrats than the 
Bnush soldier Moreover a gentleman ofiBcer has always beea 
accustomed to be surrounded by inferiors , therefore the power 
With which he finds hioaself invested in the army is not so new 
to him as to the officer promoted from the ranks, ana is conse- 
quently exercised m a much more cousiderate and far less over- 
bearing manner by the former than by the latter Soldiers are* 
particularly sensitive as to the manner m which they are 
treated , and a rough style of speaking to them is almost more 
resented than positive ill treatment. The bad effect, of sudden- 
ly acquired powers on uneducated or half educated minds, is too 
well known to render it necessary that I should here enlarge 
upon iti Again the officer promoted from the ranks^is very apt 
to overstep the line which limits his new duties, and to con- 
found the position of -Non Commissioned officer and officer 
in a manner, which has a most harassing effect on the men, 
who prefer the greatest seventy to being, what they call, 
^ humbugged about ^ If he is Adjutant, he is often callea upon 
to ])erform duties of a most unpopular nature towards the 
young officers , duties the comfortable and efficient performance 
of which demand the exercise ot considerable tact Now tact, 
IS precisely the quality in which such a man is likely to be 
most deficient An Adjutant requires every adventitious aid, to 
enable him to obtain that moral power, that feeling of personal 
respect, so requisite to his efficiency The fact of the young 
officers being able to despise him for want of birth and manner 
IS a great bar to his acquiring that influence, which when possessed 
renders their mutual career so much more pleasant, and contn^ 
butes so greatly to the welfare of the regiment All we have 
said respecting an Adjutant applies still more strongly to a Com- 
manding officer Depend upon it, that whether the question 
be considered with reference to the real interests of the in- 
dividual, those of the service, or as an inducement to good 
conduct and emulation, and as a means of obtaining a better 
class of recruits, promotion from the ranks to regimental com- 
missions will be found associated with so many practical evils 
os far to outweigh the theoretical advantages so much insisted on. 
The social improvement of the army must, as a general rule, be 
sought for in the adoption of other measuresv We will proceed 
to touch slightly upon a few of the means which would tend to 
promote so desirable an object 
UscxxBXB, 1660 8 L 
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A more intimate connection and association between offi- 
cers and^ men, and a constant endeavour to convince the latter 
that their officers are desirous to prove themselves friends as 
well as Bupenors, are desirable A great deal may be done 
towards carrying out this purpose, by mixing in their amuse- 
ments , such as cricket, foot ball, and theatricals By such 
means not only is a kindly feeling created between the comman- 
der and the commanded, but an officer is enabled to make 
himself acquainted with the habits and dispositions of those 
under him Such knowledge is the groundwork of all moral 
influence. It is a mistake to imagine that such a course 
endangers an officer’s position, or renders him liable to that fami- 
liarity on the part of those below him which is generally sup- 
posed to breed contempt That character must be ot small 
calibre which cannot, under any circumstances, not in them- 
selves degrading, assert a claim to the respect to which its 
possessor is by position entitled He who is obliged to rely 
entirely on adventitious aid, and the habits of military discipline, 
for a proper comportment on the part of his inferiors, may ob- 
tain the obedience that will be paid to his commission — but can 
never hope for influence Wiien Oflficers take a part in their 
men’s amusements no people can display more anxiety than 
the British soldier both to pay all due respect himself and 
also to enforce a proper observance of it on the part oi 
others We believe such a course to have been productive 
of mutual kind feelings, and to have created a tie which 
may or might be of the greatest utility In adopting such 
a line oi conduct, judgment and tact aie oi course requisite 
for success, but these qualities are generally present with 
the educated class from which the officers of the army are 
ior the most part taken The practice of looking on the 
British soldier as a mere machine destitute alike of grati- 
tude, the finer feelings, or the higher qualities, is much to be 
censured Such a view generally proceeds from their having de- 
voted too little attention to the study of the class on whom they 
pass so unjust a judgment The soldier is a man like his officer. 
With a nature oi course modified by circumstances and educa- 
tion, but the groundwork of that nature is similar to that oi his 
supenors Let the Officer judge him by his own feelings, and 
he will be much more successful in bis treatment than he is 
otherwise likely to be The charge of ingratitude so often alleged 
against the soldier we believe to be without foundation Indeed 
we will go farther, and say, that many an officer has received from 
hie men benefits and attentions m the field which he had by no 
means mented by any kindness to them m quarters boldiers 
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are often temporarily unreasonable and unjust , who is not ? 
and they may in the irritation caused by some necessary but 
irksome restraint, appear to have forgotten all former benefits 
This soon passes away , they judge of their superiors by 
tual conduct, and their sense of justice may, m the long run be 
safely trusted to Indeed did we wish to know the real character of 
any officer we should expect to obtain the most exact information 
on that head from the men under his command Such is the 
general mode of treatment we would recommend, but there are 
others more practical, more material, which in our opinion, would 
tend greatly to promote the success of the first, as well as to se- 
cure that end of which moral influence is only the means, name- 
ly, the welfaie and efficiency of our army 

let Hold out to deserving and educated Non-Commissioned 
officers, a prospect of advancement through commissions as of- 
ficers, on the Recruiting Staff, the Corps ol Out-Pen aioners, the 
Ordnance, Commissariat, and Barrack departments, appointments 
to the iiigher grades of the Police, Head Constableships and 
(jovernorships of pnsons For the three last — excepting the 
Metiopolitan Police and the Irish Constabulary — the concur- 
rence of the country gentlemen and county Magistrates, would 
be required , but when we contemplate the awakened military 
spirit, the increased interest m the army now pervading ail 
classes of civilians, we feel assured, that in any scheme tending 
to the amelioration of the soldier, the most cordial co-operation, 
the most disinterested assistance, may be confidently expect- 
ed 

2nd Bestow — and here again civilian co-operation is re- 
quired — on those who, though deserving non-coramissioned offi- 
cers or meritorious privates, are not equal, either in character 
or education, to holding the higher class of apwintments we have 
mentioned, subordinate appointments, in the Commissariat, Ord- 
nance, and Barrack Departments, as Porters or Messengers 
in Public Offices, G^te-keepers in the Public Parks and Masters 
of Workhouses 

3rd Llevate the condition of the Soldier when serving, by 
giving bim those means of healthy and innocent recreation, m 
default of which he will most assuredly provide himself with 
others of a less harmless tendency Man cannot exist without 
some occupation, and is not specially prone to that which is bad , 
occupation and amusement of some sort, however, he must have, 
and if precluded from the good he will most certainly fly to that 
which 18 bad The human mind in thus acting, is only fulfill^ 
ing the laws of nature , it abhors a vacuum, and care should 
be taken that this vacuum is not left to undirected energy or 

3 L 2 
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languid careleftsness to fill When the soldier is off duty, 
amuse him, occupy him, direct and stimulate the exercise both 
of his body and mind m due proportions, and the Bazars 
vill be emptied, the bottle neglected and less time given for the 
entry of evil thoughts into his mind 

In a sanatory, and consequently an economical point of 
view, moreoi er, this subject claims the attention of the authori- 
ties. It 18 well known that the British Soldier costs a large 
sum before he can be considered as trained, and a still larger 
before he can be landed m India Now it is in connection with 
this country that the subject not only possesses most interest 
for those whose eyes this article will meet, but also where the 
results aimed at are most important It is a recognized fact 
that in India ennui is one of the chief enemies against which the 
European resident has to contend, and that want of success 
in this struggle bears directly on the question of health Much 
has already been done by Government more by regimental 
officers, to discover and provide new sources of amusement for 
the soldier, as well as to support those already established 
Where such interests are concerned, it behoves however, all who 
value the efficiency of our army, and consequently the perma- 
nency of our dominion, to persist in calling attention to such 
an important branch of social economy, until a complete and 
methodical system is everywhere adopted These amusements 
should be of two descriptions indoor, and outdoor All men are 
not constituted alike, and many both from want of health, and 
from idiosyncracy, take little pleasure in sedentary pursuits, while 
there are others who only care for active occupation and a still 
larger class who would wish to combine the two We cannot be 
too careful m avoiding the very natural tendency on the part 
of higlily educated men to give an undue preference to mental 
over physical occupations , for great as is the importance of the 
former, a moderate amount of exercise is in India absolutely 
essential to health Kecreation should be provided, suited to 
all the various tastes and habits necessarily existing m such a 
large body of men as compose a regiment The details of such 
a scheme, might with advantage be left to the judgment 
of the officers of each corps The authorities should confino 
themselves to insuring that the subject was neither discouraged 
nor neglected, and to affording aid, pecuniary or otherwise, for 
efficiently carrying out such measures as might be suggested, 
and which seemed on due examination to be worthy of support 
The origination and details of the various schemes, might be 
permitted to proceed from a board of ofiicers lu each regiment, 
under Uie superintendence of the Commanding Officer, and sub- 
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ject to a general control by the Adjutant General of the Army 
Hj 8 principal province 10 discipline, and nothing ifi bo intimate- 
ly connected with discipline as such a provision of occapations 
as shall leave to the men neither taste nor leisure for crime and 
irregularities We have scarcely space here to enter into 
detail as regards the amusements and occupations we would suggest 
We will merely mention some of those which most readily occur 
to us They are the following Cricket, Backets, Skittles, 
Theatricals, Football, Quoits, Scotch games of various sorts. 
Gymnasiums, Glee clubs. Beading rooms, and Libraries, — 
where not only trifling refreshments might be obtained but also 
a harmless game of dominoes chess, drafts or backgaiqmon 
might be indulged m — and Military work^shopa The advan- 
tages of Military work-shops are too great and numerous to be 
enumerated in these pages, so we shall not enlarge upon the sub- 
ject farther than to say, that lu them, not only could the trained 
artisan, keep up his skill, thereby increasing his income while 
serving, and enabling himself without difficulty to resume his 
former career on quitting the service, but also the man with- 
out a trade could learn one, and by this means place himself in 
a position to obtain a livelihood, on returning to civil life, without 
having recourse to that charity, which, to the discredit of the 
military profession is so often requested by men who have not 
served sufficiently long to earn a pension Above all must 
education, and that without which education is more often a 
snare than a benefit, namely religion, be relied on, if we wish to 
see the ranks of the glorious British army filled by men, who 
besides intrepid conduct on the day of battle, show by their 
behaviour m time of peace, that the army is a school not a 
temptation, and that they who defend their native hearths, 
are equally fitted to adorn those native hearths when their 
patnotic duty has been accomplished Let there no longer be 
a separation between the gallant soldier and the good cituen , 
and in the evening of our days, let those who have worn the Queen’s 
uniform, on being pointed out any one remarkable for his social 
virtues, be able to say with pride, more frequently than at pre- 
sent, “ He too has served ” 
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Art X — 1 Sonthal Police Rules 

2 Rules for Civil Procedure in tlie Sonthal Pergunnahs 

8 Journal of the Asiatic Society 

4. Papers connected with the Sonthal Rebellion, 

In the beginning of the year 1855 the Sonthal Pergunnahs 
were non existent and the Sonthals to the world unknown The 
tract of country now so called was then divided between the 
districts of Bhaugulpore, Berhampore and Beerbhoom The 
Dainun i koh, a Government khas mehab more thickly popu^ 
lated with Sonthals than any other part of the Pe^unnahs^ was 
under the fiscal and general management of Mr Pontet subor- 
dinate to the Commissioner of Bhaugulpore, and in criminal 
matters in the junsdiction of the Magistrate of Bhaugulpore 
Thannahs were attached to Bhaugulpore, to Berhampore and to 
Beerbhoom 

Under the old system of management there was in 
all this extent of country, only one resident Magistrate at 
Deoghur, a station at the extreme North West boundary 
of the then Beerbhoom District and the great mass of the 
people had to go to Bhaugulpore, Beerbhoom or Aurunga- 
bad (a Sub-Division of Berhampore) for justice It is true 
that Mr Pontet during his cold weather tour through the 
Damun i-koh did something to redress petty gnevances between 
Sonthal and Sonthal, settling disputes about land, division of 
property, &c , but he was powerless to redress the wrongs of the 
Sonthals against more powerful oppression and so they were left 
to the Bhaugulpore Courts for what they could get 

The distance the people had to go to Court, though an in- 
convenience, was not the material objection to their attending 
But what was a semi-savage Sonthal to do when he reached the 
Court ? He found a Magistrate surrounded by an almost im- 
pregnable barrier of Amlah, and Court scrupulously guarded 
from gratuitous entry by a horde of Peons and Burkundazes , 
and a set of Mooktears, representing the only medium through 
which he could hope for a heanng, who wish to sell him at any 
stage of his case if it proved iTbrth their while , or who would 
decline to act for him altogether if he had not the wherewithal 
to pay hiB way — a way paved every inch with what to the poorer 
class 18 gold 

While the Sonthal saw justice in the shape of the Magistrate so 
far off and so terribly difiScult of access, he found justice nearer 
home in the shape of the Dorogaha and Tha n nah pohee, the au- 
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thonzed agente of the distant Magistrate^ but found it only to 
find It his bane» and to learn that hia first object was to avoid 
not seek it. 

What wonder then that the Sonthal, cut off from the 
fountain head of redress and avoiding as a pestilence the muddy 
polluted sources from it which reached him, should fall an easy 
victim to the cunning and oppression of the Bengalee Mahajun. 
He saw his crops, his cattle, ev«n himself and family appropriat- 
ed for a debt which ten times paid remained an incubus upon 
bim sUll He found his simple memorandum kept in knots 
upon a piece of string no match against the Mahajun’s anth- 
metio supported by pen, ink and paper, and if he comprehended 
the gross injustice of the case he gamed but little in an argu- 
ment which was concluded by the Mahajun’s peons summarily 
carrying off whatever they could lay their hands on, or by as 
effectual a process performed through the more legal but perhaps 
equally unjust agency of a Moonsiff^s decree 

The Sonthal is patient enough, and to a regretful extent 
phlegmatic, but the worm will turn at last For years he bore 
the oppression that robbed him of the produce of his labor, that 
took him and his family captives iur debt and worked them in 
slavery, that respected not the honor of hie wife and daughters, 
and then he rose against the tyranny and became a rebel 
It 18 said that the bunthals gave notice to the Commiesioner 
and Magistrate of Bhaugulpoie that unless their grievances were 
ledressed they would rise , but be that as it may it came like a 
thunder clap upon those who heard of it, that in the centre of 
Bengal thei e was rebellion , and that a race of people almost 
unheard, and certamlj unthought of, were in arms, murdering 
and running not througli the laud 

Kanoo and Seedoo, two brothers with two other less notonous 
brothers, became the leaders of this insurrection They pro- 
fessed to act upon divine inspiration and were dubbed soobahs 
They appointed their Naibs, Darogahs and other officers and 
proclaimed themselves masters of the country So little was 
known of them, so well had they combined and so unammooa 
was the feeling among them, that the rebellion broke out ana 
spread over the whole of the country, now known as the Son- 
thal Pergunnahs, and beyond into Monghyr and other parts 
ot Bhaugulpore and Beerbhoom, before one note of preparation 
had reached the ears of any one not in the secret 

Their first act was to kill the Darogah of a Thannah near 
Kajmahal, and with the Darogah fell his Burkundazes If re- 
port speaks truly the Darogah merited his end, and the Sonthak 
only took what to them was a legitimate revenge for dishonor 
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brought upon their women and oppression done to men and 
women alike* After the Darogah fell mah^juns, who closed by 
their deaths long standing accounts that had left the Sonthal 
life only, and then mad with long suppressed passtons and the 
thirst of the blood they had tasted the Sonthals sought out and 
killed every one connected, as they thought, with their oppres- 
sors. 

The first report that reached the Europeans in the neigh- 
bourhood was that large bands of Sonthals were marching about 
the country, killing and plundering, that they performed pooja 
m their villages, putting up a trophy consisting of a sheep 
akin, a bhursa (a battle axe) a drum— bow and arrow and fife, 
and then leaving the villages to take care of themselves went 
forth on their invasion , that a Darogah had been murdered and 
all villages not Sonthal plundered This report was at first too 
vague and unprobable to be relied on, but before those who 
listened to it dubiously had satisfied themselves whether a 
Sonthal was a particular caste of Hindoo or some sort of ani- 
mal, there came corroboration in the shape of fiying villagers, 
carrying with them all that they could move, pushing in 
frantic haste towards the Ganges to put the river between 
themselves and the lebels, ere long up to the station of Kajma- 
bal and everywhere above the hne of liailway from Hampore 
Haut to Colgong thci e came the ominous beating of the digdiggi 
or Sonthal drum 

The Magistrate of Bhagulpore and Mr Fontet proceeded at 
once to iiajmahal where, talung up their quarters at the house of 
the District Engineer, they waited the arrival of troops Rajma- 
hal was threatened with an attack and rewards offeied by the 
Sonthals for the head of Mr Ponte t, who had heretofore been 
styled by them their Kaja, and other heads of less importance 
The District Engineer with a few other Railway Engineers who 
fell back upon Rajmahal when their own houses had been burnt 
and plundered held the Sungidelan, which with the Ganges 
on one side and two large swivel guns commanding the front, de- 
£ed the rebels until the troops arrived, and the rewards for the 
heads of Mr Fontet and others were never disbursed 

On intimation reaching Bhaugulpore of the outbreak a detach- 
ment of the Hill Hangers was sent to Colgong The command- 
ing officer however could not march without the civil autlionty 
being m attendance — and consequently a party of 9 or 10 Rail- 
way officers went out to meet the Sonthals ti^ng with them a 
large number of Burkundauzes and peons The Sonthals gave 
fight, the Burkundases whose tight girt loins and lofty threats 
b^ promised gallant conduct ran away , and a scrimmage took 
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place, in which 3 of the EurCpeans were woundod and 2 of their 
horse:) killed on one side while the rebels lost 8 or 9 killed and 
wouiuled, and from which the Europeans escaped with their lives, 
only because the Sonthals did not sufficiently speedily recover 
the check to follow ihem 

Two days after this the Hill Rangers came to the scene of this 
scriiumage, but only to be beaten off the field with the loss of a 
Serjeant Major and 10 or 12 jepoys and a European volunteer 
who accompanied them Immediately after this the detach- 
ment returned to Bhaugulpore leaving the rebels naasters of the 
position For a short time the Sonthals continued in unchecked 
possession ol the country from Colgong to Pulsa on the Ganges 
side and nearly to Beerbhoom and Raneegunge to the West 
The first check they received was from Berhampore whence 
some Companies of the 7th N I under Mr Toogood, the Magis^ 
trate, made a forced march on elephants, and reachmg Mohespore, 
ne ir Fulaa, unexpectedly ca^e upon the rebels in a tank and 
indicted a severe loss on them, taking nearly all their plunder 

Troops th6n poured in from all sides and the rebels tied in 
every direction never to lally again Brigadier Loyd^ who 
commanded, on one occasion hemmed the rebels in and could 
have inflicted the most dibastrous loss upon them , but whether 
influenced by merciful orders from Government or inspired by 
the same influence that prompted him in the more recent emer- 
gency at Dmapore, he certainly allowed the opportunity to pass 
and the rebels escaped by driblets — to be hunted like dogs and 
starve or die of disease until i educed to half their ongiual num- 
ber aud to subjection 

A terrible vengeance attended the Sonthal for his rebellion 
— -biB house was burnt, his stoic of gram burnt in his house or 
plundered, the crops on hn land destroyed or lost for want of at- 
tention to them. Ills ffoeLa and herds scattered, seized, sold and 
plondereJ, and himaelf become an atteunuated, half starved, 
miserable wretch, with only ball liis taimly left to him 

At this moment a Sonthal bt^g^jai is unknown, but after the 
rebellion hundreds in every duection sought chanty where it 
was to be found, and it is oul} now that they are recovering tlie 
shock received from conflict with a Government of whose power 
and resources they never dreamt. 

But with all this it is questionable whether the Sonthal has 
not benefited by the course be took He fought for justice, and 
although the cost at the tune was ternble nnd unthought of he 
has got it The difficulties of seeking justice are swept away, 
he finds a Court where Amlahs only exist, as Amlahs should, to 
be machines obeying the will of the authority they serve, a 
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Court free of costs, presided over by a Hakim who is accessible 
at all hours, and where every man pleads his own case and 
stands equal before his adversary whatever their relative posi^ 
tions may be The police who erstwhile persecuted him are 
swept away, and lu his village the Sonthal is represented by his 
own race instead of some grasping harpy whose sympathies are 
with the Sonthal’s foe and profit rather than with justice 

On the country becoming quiet after the rebellion the Son- 
thal Fergunnahs became a separate district, — extra regulation 
Divided into 5 Divisions each under an Assistant CommiS'* 
uooer with a Sub- Assistant, the whole was made subordinate 
to a Deputy Commissioner, who in his turn was subordinate 
to the Commissioner of the Bhaugulpore Division as Commis- 
sioner of the Sonthal Fergunnahs This arrangement still 
exists 

The Assistant Commissioners have generally full powers of a 
Magistrate and in civil matters try suits up to 1,000 Rs in value 
The Deputy Commissioner has the same powers but hears ap- 
peals from the orders of the Assistants, and the Commissioner 
has the same power in civil suits, but in criminal cases hia 
powers extend to transportation for life All capital sentences 
are referred to the Lieutenant-Governor and the Sudder 
Dunng the time of the late Lieutenant Governor capital sentence 
was passed by him without reference, but the present Lieutenant 
Governor, after a little sparring with the Sudder on the subject, 
maintained his point that the executive was not paramount m 
judicial matters and that the subject of life and death was one 
for the consideration of the highest Criminal Court of the coun- 
try, and so the Sudder determines all sentences of death 
It may appear singular that the Commibbionei of the Sonthal 
Fergunnahs with powers in criminal matters so little restricted, 
sho^d not have higher powers in civil matters It cannot be 
that the liberty of a fellow creature for life is lalued at less than 
any sum of money, even above a thousand Rupees, and yet so it 
would appear, and the anomaly is still more striking when 
It 18 remembered that the Commissioner has been a Judge, and 
was probably promoted for his merit That the limitation to 
amts of ],000 Rs exists as an evil in the system of the Sonthal 
Fergunna]^ that should be done away with is a question with- 
out doubt Its existence causes confusion in jurisdiction be- 
tween two systems as wide as under as the poles, and leads, or 
indeed opens a road, to discovery and evasion of justice It may 
be ti^t an Assistant Commissioner has not sufiScient experience 
to decide cml cases with all the acumen of an experienced 
Judge^ but there is a speedy and inexpensive appeal to a Com- 
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misflioner who may be assumed to be a tolerable judge, and the 
result of such appeals will shew that of the orders passed in 
cases m which the eridence is taken direct by the hakiio >n 
his own language, on a judgment formed oy him to the best of 
his ability and conscientiously, without any interference from 
the pen or tongue of a Sherishtadar or Amlab, such a proportion 
are upheld as would compare very creditably with the appeal 
returns of the Judges, Suduer Ameens and Moonsiffs of the. 
Regulation Provinces. Another point to be considered is whe- 
ther it the officers of the Sonthal Pergunnahs are not allowed to 
try suits beyond 1,000 Rs they should have the power of trying 
those below The value of a case does not make it more diffi- 
cult of decision A case for 50 Rs may possibly exhibit as 
much intiicacy, and call for as much judgment, as one for Rs. 
50,000, and aboie all it is to be remembered that a suit of Rs 
100 may be of as much vital importance to Ram Ghose a poor 
Gwala as one of lakhs would be to Ramkisbto Roy, the pro- 
prietor of an e'itate as large as an English county Why then 
should the wealthy litigant escape to a Court where his 
money cannot fail to aid him and where the poorer man cannot 
effectually follow, instead ot being made subject to the jurisdic- 
tion of a Court which is held to be good enough for his lowlier 
brethren 

On the establishment of this system the Moonsiffs’ Courts 
were at once abolished, but the Thannah Police maintained But 
Mr Yule, the present Commissioner, whose heart has been in 
the perfection of fhe system, knowing the police to be the ob- 
stacle to the attainment of justice and a thorough understanding 
between the hakim and the people direct, knowing them, as 
all do who have any experience on the subject, to be a body 
whose object it is to keep the authorities and the people equally 
in the ddik, whose retainment would nullify all the good effects 
to be attained from a purified Court, met the difficulty as Alex- 
ander settled the Gordian knot and cut them with a stroke—not 
of hiB sword but bis pen In May 1858 the Thannah Police 
were abolished The village chowkedars only being retained, 
the Darogahs, Mohurrirs, Jemadars, Phandars and Burkun- 
dazes were discharged and the people were left to be their 
own guardians It was a bold step to take in an age when the 
Thannah police is looked upon as an institution of the country 
and part and parcel of it , when every body, admitting it to be 
a curse, thinks it a necessary one, and can devise no means for 
improving or doing without it but it was one well matured, U 
was one in which Mr Yule had the fullest support of his 
subordinates, and it was one which success has guaranteed to have 
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been jprudent and far-seeing beyond the anticipation of the most 
sa^nine well-wieheis 

It may be said that it desirable m the Sonthal Pergunnahs tlie 
abolition of the police must be equally to be desired elsewhere, 
and we think that few who know the police and have the oppor- 
tunity of judging how successful the no-police system proves, 
would argue that a more extended trial of it is not advisable 
It may be said that a police so se\ erely punished for their op- 
pression by the SonthaU and so closely watched by European 
officers, in the ratio oi 1 officer to 6 Thaiinahs, might have been 
expected to keep m bounds , but one instance of many will 
suffice to shew how little the warning of a Sonthars revenge and 
the close supervision ot an actnc European officer tended to 
check the rapacity and peccancy of the police, and this instance 
we have from one well acquainted with the facts 

A bontbal under trial for complicitv in the rebellion escaped 
from Jail, and a re\\ard ol Rs 100 was offered for his capture 
An Engineer ot the E I Railway who arrested several of the 
active members and muiJerers concerned m the rebellion, pro^ 
cured information ot tne fugitiv e’s place of hiding and arrested 
him A police Jemadar thirsting toi the reward was also hot m 
pursuit, but being on the wrong scent went to the fugitive’s 
village to arrest him at the >eiy time that he was safely in keep- 
ing in the Engineer’s camp The taimly of the Sonthal unhappi- 
]y were unaware that the capture had been made, and when the 
question came as to his place of concealment they met it with 
evasion or silence It would not beseem the pages of this 
Review to say what the Jemadar did to the unhappy women he 
found in that iamily , but let the reader imagine every torture 
that the ingenuity of a demon could suggest — every insult to 
woman that lust could prompt — let him picture to himself bleed- 
ing, fainting women led off to incarceration, and furtlier torture 
and insult in the Fharee — and he will have before him a 
correct although a faint representation of the guilty scene in 
which that Jemadar proved the excellence of the system ol 
which he was a worthy though humble representative The 
end of this drama is pleasanter in its character The En- 
gineer on his own authority and contrary to law, sent down 
his Burkundazes to the pohee station and released the captives, 
(one of whom however was never found) provided them with 
funds, and sent them with their witnesses and a letter desenb- 
ing the occurrence to the Assistant CommissioDer of the Divi- 
sion, and the Jemadar was shortly afterwards sentenced by the 
Commissioner to 14 years’ impnsonment with labor m irons. 
Surely a police the members of which are such as thu Jema- 
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dar are better swept away from the land , and who will venture 
to say that this Jemadar checked fortuitously m hia career was 
the solitary spot on the sun’s disc, the very rare exception to the 
rule ? Does not experience tend contrariwise to prove that op- 
pression in a greater or lesser degree is the rule ? 

That the abolition of the police is a boon to the people cannot 
be denied, that it makes the duties of the Magistrate more satis- 
factory to himself, every officer who has tried it can say, and 
that without the Police the duties they were paid to perform 
are better perlormed by an unpaid community we will try to 
shew 

First then as to the repression of crime , has crime increased 
in those districts where the non-police system has been intro- 
duced since the abolition of the police or not? We have no 
general statistics to shew this result as iar as concerns the whole 
the Sonthal Fergunnahs, but we have (thanks to the courtesy of 
friends who are in a position to give them) statistics of portions 
of the Sonthal Fergunnahs, and we may fairly infer that what is 
true for a large tract of the country is not very incoirect for all 
The statistics we have then shew that during the years 1856, 
’57 and ’5B, duiing Which time the Police existed, taking an 
average of 4 murders and 43 dacoities, there were only 3 mur- 
ders and 18 dacoities m 1859, when the Police had been abolish- 
ed, and that the year just passed of I860 exhibits a further 
decrease in both , they also shew that a similar decrease has ap- 
peared in thefts with violence, wounding, and extensive thefts 
and burglaries 

So fai then, as well as figures can guide us, it is proved that 
the people aie capable of self-protection We will next consider 
wLethei crime is better reported now than during the time of 
the Police 

On looking up our statistics again we find that in 1856 and 
1857 to an average of 41^ dacoities the average of burglaries 
was 90, of ihettfi 131, and of other offences 94, or m other words, 
and taking rougher figuies, there were 2 burglaries, 3 thefts, 
and two other offences to every dacoity Now does this ratio 
seem probable, atid viewing it in finother light is it possible that 
among a people tolerably well governed, and with anything ap- 
proaching to redress, there should be 6 felonies to 2 cases of 
personal injury ? In looking at the enmes reported in 1859 we 
find a very different result, the burglanes being as 15 to ], the 
thefts as 21 to 1, and other offences 54 to 1 The felonies be- 
ing 3 to 4 cases of personal injury 

We have not included the year 1858 m this comparison) 
because the pohee were only abolished in May of that year. 
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and the s} stem of tio> police iq its transition was not so perfected 
as subsequent experience has made it 

From this comparison we must then draw the inference that 
the hakim is now made acquainted with much that was here 
tofore suppressed, and it is reasonable that this should be so 
For under the present system while suppression of the report 
of crime is punished every inducement is held out to the heads 
of villages and Chowkedars to make a speedy report of every 
occurrence The Chowkedar who comes to Court for this pur- 
pose IS not detained, the occurrence is noted down by the hakim as 
it 18 described, and in triHing cases the prosecutors and heads 
of villages are left to take the necessary steps to bring the offen- 
der to justice In cases brought to trial the prosecutor with his 
witnesses, defendants and everything required come up a com- 
plete case, and on their arrival arc heard and dismissed without 
annoyance, detention or the most trifling expense * 

In serious cases immediately on the occurrence being reported 
the hakim goes to the spot and makes the necessary local en- 
quiry, but the enquiry is judiciously carried out, the villagers are 
not harassed to supply the hakim or a horde of myrmidons, no 
pressure is made to extort a false representation of facts, and 
the people, even if the case does not end in detection of the 
criminals, have not sustained an additional loss by a fruitless 
enquiry 

Contrast this with the conduct of a Darogah On hearing of 
any occurrence, accompanied by a troop of Burkundazes and 
Mussaibs, Darogahjee lolling m his palkee is conveyed to the 
village where the occurrence hapnened, there, domiciled in the 
best house to be found, the great man rests his weaned limbs 
and hears with suflScient non cbalance the particulars of the 
case which he, a worthy scion of the Bow Street detective, has 
come to investigate Then the wants of this impeiia I Nemesis 
must be attended to and, the capacity and delicacy of his capaci- 
ous maw being considered, his exhausted system must be rctiesli- 
ed before he enters upon the business before him His myrmi- 
dons meantime permeate the village, and the lew inhabitants 
who have remained to face the invasive force give up their sub 
stance to feed the shadows of justice 

After some time the meal has been discussed and its contingent 
cbillum has assisted digestion, — and then the case is heard in earnest. 
It 18 true that no clue exists to the offenders, they having perhaps 
got off unseen leaving no sign behind, and the property stolen 
IS in all probability of such a nature as to defy recogniUon, 
but what of this ? There are several Boureea, Dhuns and other 
low caste budmaehes m the neighbourhood and will not they 
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do to make a BatiBfactory chellaun to the Magistrate ? What was 
easier in limes happily passed away than to get a confessing pn 
Boner ? Dbuns no more than Brahmins can stand a pressure of 50 
pounds on the square inch when that square inch consists of the 
epidermis of the Dhun’s chest, and the pressure fails upon his 
heart and crushes life out of his miserable low caste frame — 
and under some such pressure probably a confessing piisoner is 
procured — some property is found where the prisoner is led to 
point it out — and mila a ^od case 

But not here ends the infliction *on the villagers, there are fees 
to pay at every stage of the enquiry, fees to avoid the search of 
this man’s house, fees to prevent the arrest of that man’s wife, 
fees to buy immunity from every kind of oppression which 
are heavier and easier of realization in proportion to the res- 
pectability of the victims 

What wonder then that the villagers only reported to the 
Police such cases as must leak out and became known, and of a 
consequence that dacoities and murders were reported while 
burglaries and minor oflences were not But another reason 
tends to reconcile this discrepancy between dacoities and 
thefts, and this is that every JDarogah naturally considers his 
character lor vigilance at stake in the result of the cases he in- 
vestigates. To report the occurrence of 50 thefts and only 
bring five to trial would in his opinion be to exhibit his own 
worwlessnesB, and infallibly prevent his rising to the 1st grade 
or mar the accomplishment of some dear dream of his heart (if a 
Darogah has such an organ ) And consequently the report of 
occurrences has to be ruled by the number of cases which by 
hook or crook he can concoct for the Magistrate 

It appears then that under the Police system there are two 
obstructions to the Magistrate’s having crime fully reported, 
the greater that arising from the dread of the people report* 
ing to the police in the first instance — the other that winch 
oocurs from the police reporting select cases only But in the 
no-police system the latter of these has been, as coetaneous with 
the police, abolished with them— and the former has been, as we 
have shewn, removed by conciliatory and patient practice 

The only other question that remains is whether the necessa- 
ry lodd enquiry in petty cases, the chellaun of prisoners and 
parties required, the production ot unclaimed property and other 
duties of the police, are performed as well by the people as by 
the Darogah and his assistants, and this question may be briefly 
replied to by the assertion that they are better performed The 
heads of villages conduct the search of houses for stolen property 
and the arrest of defendants with intelligence and moaeration 
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thoy OespUcli parties required and diellaun unclaimed property 
with ref,uJajit> and promptitude, and they conduct the duties oi a 
Durop^ali geneially with more efteot and infinitely moie integrw 
ty than was the case under the old regime In one depart- 
nicnt the impro\ement is very marked — this is the production m 
Court of an> well to do man who is wanted against hia will 
The diffirulrics thrown in the way oi the arrest oi such a man 
by a Darogah are legion As long is the desirce has the lunds, 
he can purchase returns to the Magistrate's l^crwannahs m 
which the Dnogih laments his* iimhihty to catch the desuee who 
has gone to Benares to Cabui, to Jericho, or anywhere cbo out 
of the Du og ih*8 Tliann di, and is consequently not to be toiind 
in spite of all the energy tic exertions made lor his capture by 
the Magistiate^s slave and bervant to toinmand 

Of cour-e there are a few exceptions to the rule, and among 
the heads of the community theie are rasciU ju-^t as among 
Darogahs there aie honest men — but the exceptions are rare 
The ofienders are not sufhcientlj pi iLti'*cd to eir in safety and 
the hakim h too mm h master of tin country in which his juris- 
diction cxi-'ts for wilful bre ich of the law or failure ol the trust 
imposed to go uiqmni^hed 

As an inbtance in point of the bcrxice rendereil by the 
people being superior to that ( f the ]iaul jiulice w< m ly mention 
the capture and utter cxtimtion oi i gang ot 1* ibiica datous 
who had ior neurit ioui \ cars inft^tcd the touutij Ijmg 
between the Tecoor and Pin»ulioo)ct Hills lu the boutli 
Western portion of the Sonilial Pergunnahs Thee datoits 
numbered some 30 to 40 Pthareas, men and wonun, tiny 
liscd in the neighbouihood of Plnjoljoorce and when jmsh 
ed took refuse m that hill and its neighbour the Mahra 
hill, where pursuit was next to iinjKW'^iidc liny had uii 
almost equally inaccessible fistncs^ in tin rccoor Hill and plaj- 
ed between one and the other to the uttei conlu-ujii ol the 
police These dacoits Committed bet wet n IS 05 and lS-»fc about bO 
dacoitics and gang robberies, two or three atlendid witli ar’^on, 
and file or six murders, and during tlie txibteiice of the police 
only stray members of the gang were cmgiit But m July l8o>8 
after the police Jmd been abolished two months the people caJ^• 
tured the leader and several of the gangs and diovc the rest out 
of that part of the country so completely tliat they have ncicr 
revived 

So far the 8y<»tcm conferred a double benefit on the people — 
it made Amla subordinate to the will of the hakim and it swept 
the police away altogether But Mr ^ ulc whose conception, 
It is only fair to say, the system is, and to whom its success i j 
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made ma4Aer for ducoasion la the Houae of Payfiamfuit, 
h'Sigulatioaa there ^uld eziet no suffiaeat cdtedk file 
in Add heetnng of ilaves. Ihe laieet act that lukareAnviM 
to the eiibject » Act V of 1843, and thiais purely a negative 
— It provides no penalty for the sale, or hire/ or otherooniMillM 
with slaves and alavery, but it giVea the alave iha 
ot a fie# man in Courts ol justice — it rules that an mjary 
to him shall be treated m die same manner aa though it 
been done to a free man — and it ignores the right of the muffler 
in his slave in any of its Courts. v 

But in the bonthal Pergunnahsthe Kumeoti system was aotxmily 
discountenanced The bonds by which they were bound wane 
held invalid and every one died in Coart was canceHed aiift 
declared null and void In a short tune Kumeoti died oat 
tree labour with iair wages was substituted. 

It may be as well to go more fully into the Kumeoti ^uestum 
to prove how just and righteous was the step that put a stopfo 
It A Kutnea was a man hi needy ciroumstances who boaudmoio 
eeli and family down by a bond to serve until ^e pmd the «||;qA 
due upon this inatrumcut Perhaps a poor man had oocampl 
lor a tew rupees to marry his daughter, he went to themab^Jflia 
and asked lor the loan, the mabajun gave the moueyt 10 or 
rupees, but like Shjlock insisted upon flesh in his bond, aAd 
tlie needy borrower, with the wonted apathy of bis race, adlf 
himself and family for the few pieces of silver that wouM ^ 
gone beyond redemption in a few days From that time ^ 
was a slave, neither he nor his family knew what liberty wbs-«^ 
they could not cultivate or improve their condition by fi^ir 
owu industry for that industry was pledged to another whoelouWf 
ed it whenever it was necessary to him and could ha\ e befeiiil} 
of sen ice to them, and this labor was taken as interest for tliii 
money due upon the bond. It is true that the Kumea was 4M 
when he worked — but who was to feed him when be didn^ 
and whence was to come the principal due to his owner^ tW 
payment of which only could release bun from his bondage 

As a matter of course the Kumea, not having caluvatiow 4 ^ 
any certam means of livelihood, supported himself by thrift 
not in the aotoal employ of his owner, and theft was neA 
ciandy profitable to a man who etole few food«-*tlie trtiat miftiif 
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aAries of life for hu family and bitnself— to admit ^bia saving 
tbe sum that was required to clear him 

If the yoke galled him so severely that he rebelled the mas- 
ter was master still, he had the bond the principal of which was 
yet unsatisfied, and on this he sued m Coart and obtained a 
deoree. The execution of this decree soon brought the tlare 
to kneel again and plead that the yoke might be put upon hm 
neck once more, for as he had no property, the only opuon 
left him was between impnsonment in his master's service or 
imprisonment in the Civil Jail, and with all the terrors of the 
latter which the master's subtle tongue could instil in ^ mind, 
the Knmea naturally chose the former 
But when it became known that the bonds on which the Ku 
meaa were held were pieces of waste pa] er, to file which was only 
to cause their destruction, the Kumeas asserted their ngbt to li- 
berty , and working on the Kailroad and, wuh more liberal 
wages, for their old employers, with their time at Iheir own com- 
mand, to give to their own patch of laud and o'her affairs in- 
stead of being claimable at all seasons by a haul task master 
whose purpose it was to keep the Kumea a slave for ever, in the 
eoorse of time they rose to a feeling of ludependenoe and self- 
reliance which their improved circumstances will retain them lu 
against all the masters in the world 
Hie last greut and substantial beuifit the active care of Mr 
Tule could confer upon the people was the introduction of his 
Civil procedure rules and abolition of impmonment for debt 
The Civil procedure rules are so admirable ior the compre- 
hensiveness embodied iu«so little space that, without commenting 
upon them generally, it will perhaps not be out of place to give 
some idea of what they arc as a whole i'eser\ing special remarks 
for one or two pomts* 

The Hulea are 33 in number, they occupy a little more than 
7 pages of foolscap in print 

Buie i— IS, that all claims shall be preferred vitfd voce, the 
whole record and every order passed m the case 
being written by the Hakim lu Enfihsb, a cUim 
being only made by proxy when the Plaintiff is a 
purda nus/iecn woman, a native of rank, or any 
one of respectability not resident in the Sonthm 
Pergunnahs 

Bale t — provides penalties for false suits and evidence 
Buie 3^direots diat all documents shall be produced when a 
chum IS brought 

Boles 4, 5 and ft — shew the mode of procedure with the 
suit 
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Kule 7 <^Im>w the is to wnttoa m Esg2i«b fod 

explaiaed to both pt^uoSf coptoi being cleiiiMi b l^ 
by erthen 

Rule 8— ooits shall be paid by the party by whoee or 
ofnisBion they were mcnrred 

Rale 9 — arbitratioo. 

Rule 10 — serrice of sammons oa Defeadaut 

Kale 1 1 — on production of vritnesses 

Rule 12 — comprehensively disposes of the subject of sab* 
sistence allowance payable by parties to their wit* 
nesses and the course to be adopted if either party 
fail to pay 

liiile 13 — gives the rate at which peadas^are to be paid i. a 

anna per coes and 3 annas for an extra day allows 
ed for serving proces<> — One or more extra jaja 
allowed if Deteudants and witnesses reside mdif- 
fereut villages^ and only 3 annas allowed if the 
process is served within 3 cobs of the Hakun'^s 
( utchcrry, the peadas not being allowed to 
bring m any parties 

Rule 14— prescribes the penalty for non-scmce of notice by 
a Plaintiff 

Rule 15 — directs that security shall not be demanded fnini 
Defendant during progress of suit, but the Hakim 
may^ if he sees reason, direct the vdlage anthonthea 
to pre\ent a Defendant making away with hu ^ro* 
« perty until the suit against him is decided 

Ualos 16, 17 and 18— clearly and de£uitely lay down the rales 
on tlie subject of distraint and Rule 19 th^u- 
mshment for distraint without cause (YejaiKW> 
shi) or forcible or otlier illegal removal of dis- 
trained crops 

bale 20 — relates to execution of decrees for less than Bs 
^0 of which rule and those concerning execution 
that follow^ more hereafter 

Rule 21 — directs how claims by a third party to attached 
property are to be disposed of and the penalty to 
be avoided for a false claim 

Rules 22 to 27 — are on the subject of execution of Decrees 

Rule 28 — ** imprisonment for debt u altogether abolished ” 

Rule 29 — relates to transfer of property and what pniuslL* 
meat is to be awarded for fraudulent transM. 

Rule 30 — to an insolvent debtor's release for Spnthals. 

Rules 31 and 32 — lay down tbe course to be adopted m si^ 


s > s 
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held m execution mud the liae and rnmnner of 
f»aytD^ the prooeede to deeree^holdere. 

Buie S3— ^directs that the officers of the 8outha} FerguoDaha 
shall be guided by the tpint of these rules in mil 
oontangeucies not actually provided for 

The last rule however is almost supeiduous, so cousprehenttve 
» the code* so much to the point H disposed of in a few graphic 
words and so intelligible is the whole, th^t there is almost nothing 
left to be supplied bv panty of reasoning 

Of these rules probably No. 28, which is given word for word, 
was the moat effectual for good The Mahajuu now having 
taken moat of hia debtor’a property cannot take bia liberty also 
The family of the prisoner are not dnven to beg, borrow or 
steal, pro^bly the last, the wherewithal to release their cap 
tive relatiTe, and a system of imprisonment, strongly resembling 
the Ifiire de edchet of the Capet rule, by which the wealthy 
native broke the spirit ol the poor man who opposed him, is gone 
for ever 

Hiere was a great outcry among the Mahajuns when this rule 
became law, and the Civil Jail being pulled down, the prisoners 
were released It was said that all credit must cease, that no 
one was to be trusted when the Ci\il Jail could not be held in 
tefTvrem on him, and that, considering this and the lenient 
rules prescnbed for sale of property in execution oi decrees. 
It would be uselem seeking to recover through the Courts 
But experience has shewn the fallacy of this., credit still 
exists, and if with more discrimination so much the better, the 
Mabajun's money and grain do not lie idle, and the Courts 
where redresg was said to be inaccessible are filled with sui- 
tors on the civil side. 

So also was It said that Mooktears not being allowed to institute 
and plead in suits would be felt as a hardship and Ifoep back 
man^ respectable (?) men from Court But the respectable 
portion ol the commumtj has adapted itself to circumstances, 
unless It IS to be announced that when everybody comes 
to Court there is no respectability, and the increasing shew of 
work of the civil file proves that justice is not desimired of 
even by those whose advantages are most curtailed by the ex- 
isting procedure. 

We have no exact figures to illustrate what we have stated, 
but taking approximate ones, which may be considered not 
very far wrong, the Civil file of the years 1857, 1858, and 1858 
have shewn 800, 1000 and 2400 cases respectively, and no streoff- 
er argument could be adduced to prove that the sysiein 6%ual% 
protects the creditor and debtor. 
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The TtiJ«r wiili regard to execution of decree# eko xffbrf 
great relief to poor man. Decree# are not allow ed to^ 
held for year#, their anaount accumulatiug by intereets terrya 
iBBtrument# of scourge to the debtor Decree# for let# tyn 
lis 60 for money, delivery of good#, performance of contract or 
transfer of personal property, unless some settlement apfUavd 
of by the Hakim be made, shall be executed at once if no pia- 
perty be found it shall be struck off the file, the deeree^faoldtr 
being allowed to take out execution at any other time witbib 6 
years, provided that if there is a return of noproperty to three 
successive orders of attachment the decree shall be becoilo 
void All such decrees become ipso facto paid after 6 year# 

If the decree-holder shews reason why a decree of thi# na* 
tare should not be executed as prescribed he may execute it any 
time withm six years, it being provided however that intereit 
does not accrue during such time Execution of other decrees 
must be taken out within a year unless sufficient reason be 
shewn for neglecting to do so, and if execution is not so taken 
out suit does not accrue in other respects the same rules apply 
to these decrees as to those above mentioned Thus there is 
relief for the debtor in every way The decree against him is 
speedily disposed of The amount of that decree does not in- 
crease by interest till it overw helms him, there i< a moderate 
limit to Its duration, and if he be in such impoverished circum- 
fitonces that three fruitless attempts at attachment are made, he 
18 released altogether 

4 That the debtor by making away with his property by transfer 
or otherwise shall ensure three fruitless attachments and so de- 
fraud the creditor, is pro\ided against by the rules prescnbing 
penalties for such offences, and the creditor has fall protection and 
assistance in reahziug his decree when tliere is property to realize 
It from But the pixipcrty attach ible in execution ot decree is 
BO limited that tlie debtor shall not be sent forth naked u{)oa the 
world, creditiess and bereft of hope Kuteba houses, Agricultural 
implements, plough cattle to the extent of three pairs, the grtan 
requited for seed, and for the consumption of the family till 
next crop, and the necessary metal cooking and water pots of 
oulmators, the tools or instruments of the artisan, the fisher- 
man’s boats and nets, the carter's cart and bullocks, in fine tboAo 
properties by which the debtor earns Ins livehhooil, all are de- 
clared not liable to attachment except in realization of penalttr# 
prescribed m these rules 

By this rule the roof is preserved above the head of the deb 
4or and ho is not coat forth ^elteiiees, the provision for h» fealty 
till next crop is spared that he may not be dtivea by beAmer 
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Md ibe pleftdin^ of bw cfaildronV attmoff onit to and hia 
means of Inelifaood are saved to him that he may recover hit 
position and not be thrown out of hit natural employment to 
oeoome a useless criminal burden on society 

Hie whole system of administration smaeks more of that 
fraternity of character which the Qovemment is supposed to 
aisume than any other The Hakim is of, as well as over, 
the people, he descends from the bench to the level of the 
people Wore him, and, without loss of dignity to himself, 
reasons to them, argues with them, and learns more of 
them than any officer in a Regulation province can hope to 
do By these means he gets a knowledge of things as they 
rei^lly exist and by Ins lufiuence succeeds in arranging differ* 
ences, soothing recalcitrant factions, softening obdurate credi- 
tors and bringing evasive debtors to book in a manner that as a 
judicial officer simply he could not hope to do 

The absence of all interference on the part of amlah effectually 
adds to the influence of the Hakim Sitting in a room apart the 
amlabs are only employed in writing perwaunafas, processes, 8u! , 
from recorded English instructions translated to them by an 
English writer There is no room for wnting even a perwannah 
to the order ot some suitor, for its nature has been placed on re- 
cord in English, and the power of the amlah to miswntc and mis* 
read evidence, to alter the record or interfere with the case in 
any way, is gone 

There is a direct hearing, a speech termination to the snit, 
and an equally expeditious appeal And of 100 ct til suits de« 
cided 50 at least are decided by the lower and appellate Courts, 
and, if decreed, execution is completed bv the time that such 
suits in a Regulation Court would have been half completed in 
the Court of fii st instance , and this at so trivial cost that, let the 
case go huw it may, neither party is a sttfi*erer There are no costs 
for stamps, and although peadas are mentioned m the Civil pro* 
cedure their employment is onh exceptional, the parties them- 
selves in almost e\ery instance serving their own processes, and 
thus the expense of a suit is limited to the diet of witnesses, and 
the average amount of costs may be about 12 annas or a rupee 
So mneh for legitimate expenses, and we have shewn that lees 
to smlah and other costs of the kind not taxable do not exist 

Of coarse it has been argued that such a system answers 
very well for a simple people like the Sonthals, although with 
other races it would prove a total failure, but it must bo remem* 
bered that of the population of the Sonthal Perguona^ proba- 
bly one-third only are Suntbals, and that the remanung two* 
tlurds of every dats and oread, number among them some of 
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the most difficult and htigiout oharaotera that the CSdtirtc could 
have to deal with, and this average of one^tbird Sontbala appliei 
to the whole distnct of the Sonthal Pcrgunnaha* Let it ho 
seen whether in that portion of it where the average la leduoed 
to on8*8ixth or leaa the aaccesa of the lyatem la greater or lamu 

A a far as the Sonthala are concerned, aa long aa proteetaos 
from oppression la afforded them, they trouble the Courta Tcrgr 
little , crime among them, now that witch murder baa been siUH 
cessfuJjy auppresaed, la little known, and as long aa the land* 
lord and Mahajun take their dues only the Sonthala pay up to 
regularly that applicatiou to the civil Courta la seldom neoea- 
aary i he Courta are consequently mainly occupied in buaineaa 
concerning other classes 

Having disposed of the biatorv of the Sonthal Perguunahs and 
given some idea of its admuiiatration, we may proceed to say 
something of the people from whom the district derives its 
name 

The Sonthala have always been known for their simplicity, and 
until the rebellion had the ch iracter of great patience and kind- 
ness of heart That they are simple, truth telling, patient and kind 
of heart still applies to them lu spite of their conduct in the 
« hool They are also honest and lugenuous, but they are re- 
served and phlegmatic to a degree ** Leave me alone and I will 
leave you’* would appear to be the '^onthars axiom to people 
not of his own race, and so it comes about that, living mixed 
up together, the Sonthal la an enigma to the re&t ot the popu- 
lation who m their turn are objects oi diatru&t and contempt to 
the Sonthal 

The religion of the Sonthal is peculiar to bimself He be- 
lieves in the existence of an all prevailing deitv tailed Chauda- 
boouga,” bat Ins devotions to this deity are kw and iar between, 
conaiatiug m the sacrifice of a goat once in 3 or 3 yean as the 
case may be, and strange tO' say always on a Sunday Thu 
sacrifice is not attended with any great ceremony, the Son* 
thal standing on one leg holds the goat under his arm 
and oaNs on Cbaudaboouga to whom he turns bis eyes 
heavenward, and having done so kills the goat and eats it 
The great poojahs attended with tamasha and teas tings are 
those of the 4 wood gods, the Dryads of the Sunthal’a mythology* 
These 4 are called Jaihirira,*' “ Mouikoh, ** Marungbooroo” 
and “ Qosaieera ” They are four atones buried in a clump of 
treea oall^ the jairthan” and no Sonthal village can be aet« 
tied till the jairtbau*^ is established* The feeling of the Soa- 
thal appears to be that these 4 deitiea are familiar spirits IMm 
the Lane and Penates of the Roman, and very convemeat (off 
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poojBh which affords an cxcnsc for revelry and eatiof aod drrnk* 

mgr 

There is one other familiar deity whoM name u Maigeeharani 
This, in the .shape ot a stone, lies buried m a small open shed 
about 6 feet square lu some central part ot the village, and 
tl^ere assemble the punchaiyuts to have what the Southuls call 
a ** bonj ^ Tins shed is kuown to others than Sonthals us the 
Boodatlian, aud^Afanjcebaram is irreverently called Booda Man- 
jcp, which being rendered means Old beutbaJ, a Maujeo and 
bonthal being synonymous. 

The Sonthal, reserved as he is to outsiders, likes a large gather- 
ing of his own people as well us on) thing In the mouths ot Apt li 
aud May when nature is parched and diied up, tiie trees leafless, 
and the grass aud under growth burnt, the great bhtkar paiUcs 
of the SontUaU assemble for tbeir beudia ** J,(^00 to 4,000 
S mthals collect with bunting dugs, drums, bows and arrows and 
sticks aud encircle a large tract ol jungle, then beating la a 
circle, the circumference of u Inch lapidly decicasi s, they drive 
in the game to a ceutial ,oiut, and when the birds aud animal# 
find out their positiua and attempt escape, sticks, arrows and 
dogs aie let louse at them uuiil ail ha\e run the gauntlet and 
esc’iped or been killed ligcis at c generally allowed to make 
a dignified ictreat unmolested, sometimes a simil ir license is 
given to leopards and bears, but aihl pig, d«er, bates, pea fowl, 
jungle fowl, paitridgc, foxes cnct cats and vciouu gcncialiv are 
itiobiicd, iiid if pos<«ib)e killed It must not be supposed that 
the bouthal k lU the fox or civet cat iruui mere waiitouiug 
for he does it to eat, all being flesh that comes to his lot, nor 
mu>t it be thought that he lets the tiger, leopaid aud hoar go 
because be does not consider them edible, ou the couliuiy he 
eats them all, and e&teeuis the flesh ot the tiger as a great dcU* 
cacy because it is crisp aud has more body in it than mure 
legitimate meat For which reason perhaps his most solcmu 
oath IS taken while touching a tiger skin 

The Ibouthal dances cause the colleciion of a large number of 
])copIe, men and womeu both joining in the uautch, which is as 
peculiar to the pcu[de as anything else about them Ihe prin- 
cipal dance requires a 1 irge corpt de balkt , a hundred to two 
hundred womeu hand by hand form a ring, about bait that 
number of men make an inner circle aud, playing their drums 
and fifes to a wild aud gloomily exciting monotonous air, go 
round one way while the outer circle of fair ones goes the oilier 
Tne men simply step to time without much action, but the 
women dram their heels and toes in a slow time doable ahuflie, 
bend their bodies forward to a half-knreJiug posiiion, as though 
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paying homage to the men, and so bending and raising their 
bodies to time, always double shuffling, they by an impercepti- 
ble progressive movement sideways go round and round as long 
as the music lasts The strictness with winch time is kept and 
the originality of the dances make it worth seeing, but as it lasts 
rather longer than two ordinary ballets the ii on- per form in 
spectator (not being a bonthal) wearies of it The other dances 
of the Sonthals are similar m character Peacocks’ feathers 
enter largely into the paraphernalia required for some, and 
drums, the digdiggis otthe Sonthal are paramount in all 

The marriages of the Sonthal'^ are contracted in a sensible 
manner, a man and woman like each other and having no 
doubts about their income admitting of the step thev raarrv, \ery 
much in the same fashion as obtains among civilised nation 
But in the mittcr of duorce thev long anticipated the dnorce 
and matrimonial court presided over by Sir Cress well Cre-«?well, 
for man and wife liaving found out that they were not suited to 
each other a punrhaiyut, after a little booj, releases them from 
the fetters in which, the roses having aded and fallen to j leces 
only the thorns remain 

On a Sontlnl d}mg the body is burnt and a small portion of 
the ashes is taken, when comenient to his relative^, to tlic J)i- 
mooda, the bonthals sacred rnei known by him astle^al, 
into winch it IS thrown 

With a people so truthful find free of all caste prejudice 
the Sonthals, with a religion so primitne and little invested witli 
the mythical network that holds the Hindoo captive, it i*. pal- 
pjible that a Mission thoroughly supported and encouraged would 
rapidly eflect the ronveraion of thousands It u tn e that 
the Bhaugulpore Mi‘-«4ion has gone the right wav to wtrk and 
done much towards this good cause, but that Mission oniv 
local support and is not recognized b) bovernment or at any 
rate 13 not greatly encouraged, and the labouis of two or three 
worthy men m such a Herculean task must make it a work of 
a wtary, weary time The la'^t report of this Mission shew-* that 
there ireeleieu schools in the Damun-i-kooh oritsneighbouihood, 
attended by above 300 bov s As yet the instruction of the&c bo} s 
chiefly tends to prepare their minds for the reception of the 
great truths they have \et to learn 1 he more advaucfd read 
the gospels aud all learn Bible passage^, the Ten Command 
nients and Christian Ihmns m Hindi Ihere can be no doubt 
that many of these 300 will be converted, and it the funds of 
the Mission were largei and the raeml ers for the performance 
of its work more numerous the 13 schools might be increased 

3 u 
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teiifitlil 'inu the uumbt r of tliust ltd into the proper path might 
be tv) ii bv ilioubaiids uisttad ot Ininilrtds 

Ihc feonihiU thoroii^iiiy appiiciite the education given to 
tliiir eliildrtii, and nould nut cxliHiit any ojipodition to tin ir 
toii\t]>)oti in one nut nut a l\i 4111111 at (ui headman ot 
viilagiN^ iskvd oiJL ot tile .Mibbioii nits to pioturt uu 
oulti iioin tile Vt*NiNi mt C'enmus-^ionci tiiat all tathcis ;«//- 
itcitU to thitr to fkt sdtool should hi fluid 

llaie i'* out ()U'ti\ ilitoi m this Mission itport that wt 
iiuiot viaio»'*v, tin \\ntti SIN'S th Lt till buntlials lu the 
J) no H>u thioUj^h btftvi adniiiiistialioii aic pi iced m siuh iaiori- 
t>i<. viituiusi uiits ill it tui sDiiu Liint to coiiiC; it mi) iic dilh- 
iu!t to laaivt hciii uudcistati<i that tiny arc b uilv oil Nvitliunt 
&iloui>, ana niisui hjIl w itii >ut tlu gosptl, and const quiiitlv 
ill it silioois ind Mission woik Mid piONc inoic bUcvcsshil 
ilscMlmt^ UuL It St t uis to Us til U the betti I llic govciiinu III 
1)1(1 ilic uu)i inipioNtd tin t >iiiliriuii ol tin ptojilc j^ovci ncil, 
t'li biiui iulIiullI Will ibc ptopic be to adopt the rUioiuuot tiuu 
( 1 uors 

Ht sides the '^•mtli Is tiu on]\ olhci p(0]dt 111 tlicbunthd 
L\ij:uiiniU eal 1114 lor spuml non^i oc tin Pah lU is Tiie « 
j) oplt U( I iMiled into two tiihi^ ilie Piliiicis Mho live in 
t jc Kajmahd ruipt ot lull', ana IIil Nai^a INhaieas wiio UNe lU 
till pidilis Ml t ol h ijlU ill u 

Ui tiuse tij» lor nil J iiu l)\ m h it < rops of liuli ui corn am' 
^laiii tiitv cm u a on liiL t tljlc i md md siujres ol ilio lulls, a.tU 
Tor all 0 liLi lueis'-irus tlit v h liter tlie iiill I) iinboo", grass 
imi tiin jer wliieli iu\uriaut prulnsion iolniin uircL- 

Tion in icli4ioLi ttiev irc supposed to l>i lliudoos, lu < uaracter 
tliev aii peeuiiai iol uotliin4 unb ss it hi Jmiu and di uiikeiinehs 
i he Jiiiaugulpure llill Kaugeis is piiin ip dl\ eoinposui ot this 
p( ‘/pit , ami trcsides the pensions jieiivtd l*\ some as retire li 
Ncieraus oi this distinguisln d eoips, iiiin\ rei i in e pi unions, sii- 
iied bv Lltvelind maiiv \ eaib ago, toi the "ati Ivci ping ot tlic 
^iiats in the bids and cusu'^tiicc eil saiciN lioui raid ami piundi r 
in tiic plains — a species ot black mail in slioi t paid to theiic 
i lil im n to kci p liiLiii quit t in tliui bills 

iiit Nai^a PoDjtiurs are ver) much like tm ir hill bicthreii in 
rt 'uioii, perhaps they ha\c rathci Jess ot it, md make up tlu 
UchiicncN bv increased eleplomauia, dtunkenuesH and diitiuiM^ 

1 hi N haNC not the adNantugf ot right ot ton t 111 u long range ot 
NNcIi Mouded Intis and eonsiqueritl) are nvoim otl and mure readi- 
ly driNLii to blip, aiddge to supply their Maiits 

j>oili tribes ot ii^alian as aie low indeed in ihi sot 1 d 'U ale, us 
ale m.i ^ u die iuMcr oidcrb ot liiuduoa m buuthui i^rgunuah. 
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The Coles, Massohurs and others among the Hindoos, 
beneath the Sonfchal in intelligence and position, for all of 
these people who are free from caste prejudices and ignorant of 
religion a Mission might do much 

Tne bouthals and Pahareas being deducted about one half of 
the people of the Sonthal Pergunnahs are accounted for, the 
remaining half are principally Hindoos of every degree from the 
Brahmin downwards — the few Mussulmaus living hero and there 
complete the tale 

\t prc5>( nt the officers of the Sonthal Pergunnahs are short- 
handed, arid additional assistants are required ^fi'To or three 
divisions have no sub-assistants and all the officers are overwork 
c(l Fiom 8 to 10 hours a day, and «iometimes more, is too much 
for mo'^t men when the pan has to be employed as well as the 
brur alt tin tune , and what with the records i a cases, decisions, 
books* ol occurrences and registers of various kinds that the 
llakim has to ketp lu his owu writing, less than 8 or lU hours 
a (lay would not m con 4 i>ii''h the work m sonic divisions 

If the revenue of the '5onthal Pergunnahs is such as not to 
ifford an eKoensive establishment and }ield a profit, surely loss 
of p^ood idmini^itiation should not be the consequence of its 
l»ovcrt>, and if a coinparisou of expense be made between any re- 
gulation di&trict and an e(|ual extent of the Sonthal Pergunnahs, 
even allowing twice as, many officers as now exist m the latter, 
the economy will remain witli the bouthal Pergunnahs The 
compariNOu of etpense of the Jleerbhoom District and the Deo- 
ghur Division of the Sonthal Pergunnahs would show that the 
litter docs not cost more than I 7th of the former, and for a 
trict of counti / lialt as lar^e again and for the most part equally 
iiopulated. 





